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The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  complexities  of  Mozart's"  Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony impose  severe  demands  on  both 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  respond  with  a  virtuoso 
performance  marked  by  discipline  and 
polish.  Recorded  with  it,  the  delightful  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik."  Equally  impressive,  in 
the  Romantic  idiom,  is  their  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Artur  Rubinstein.  Enjoy  these  fine  perform- 
ances on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


Mozart  ^ 

"Jupiter"  Symphony  WA"""* 
Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 
j  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


RCA  Victor 


The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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C.  D.  JACKSON 
1902-1964 

Charles  Douglas  Jackson  of  New 
York,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a 
highly  valued  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  1950  and  has 
served  the  Orchestra  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  season  1953-54, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  United  States 
delegation  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  helpful  to  the0  Or- 
chestra in  many  ways,  notably  in  its 
two  foreign  tours.  He  had  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Lenox,  and  was  active  in 
connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 

His  career  has  been  manifold,  involv- 
ing publication  in  addition  to  diplomacy 
as  a  public  service.  He  was  associated 
with  Time  since  1931,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  production  of  that  maga- 
zine and  its  associates  Life  and  Fortune, 
with  interruptions  caused  by  his  duties 
in  Washington.  Last  June  he  became 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Time,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jackson  served  his  country  under 
the  last  four  administrations  and  was 
sent  on  many  vital  diplomatic  missions 
abroad.  In  the  present  year  he  helped 
organize  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  Devoted  to  the  arts,  he 
served  on  several  Boards  including,  be- 
sides this  Orchestra,  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 
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THE  SEASON  OF  LAST  SUMMER 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival  of  1964  in- 
cluded eight  weeks  of  concerts  by  this 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  twenty-ninth  year 
since  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  participated,  and  the  second  season 
under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  its 
twenty-fourth  season  and  also  its  second 
under  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  direction.  The 
programs  of  the  Festival  stressed  the 
music  of  Richard  Strauss,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  on  June 
11.  Thirteen  of  his  works  including  most 
of  his  symphonic  poems  were  played,  and 
other  less-known  works  such  as  the 
Burleske  and  Parergon  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Three  Hymns,  and  the  com- 
plete Incidental  Music,  with  voices,  to 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

There  were  eight  Tuesday  evening 
chamber  music  concerts,  a  Boston  Pops 
concert,  and  a  Gala  Evening  in  which 
the  Music  Center  was  combined  with  the 
regular  orchestra,  likewise  eight  Open 
Rehearsals,  bringing  a  total  attendance 
of  224,320. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  is 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in 
conjunction  with  the  Festival,  this  year 
had  an  enrollment  of  290  members  from 
thirty-five  states  and  eleven  foreign 
countries.  Erich  Leinsdorf  served  as 
Director  for  his  second  season  and  Aaron 
Copland  was  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
The  very  active  program  of  the  Music 
Center  included  over  forty  musical  pro- 
grams by  the  young  musicians;  a  Musi- 
cological  Symposium  with  eleven  leading 
musicologists  of  this  country;  a  String 
Symposium  bringing  together  eighteen 
string  players  and  teachers,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller 
Fund  for  Music,  Inc.;  a  five-day  Festival 
of  Contemporay  American  Music  in  co- 
operation with  the  Fromm  Music  Foun- 
dation; and  a  four- week  Seminar  in 
Contemporary  Music  for  music  educa- 
tors, supported  by  a  grant  from  a  six- 
year  project  begun  in  July  1963  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


RETIRING  MEMBERS 
AND  NEW  MEMBERS 

Six  distinguished  musicians  played  this 
summer  for  the  last  time  as  members 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  the  first  viola,  and 
Samuel  Mayes,  the  first  cello,  together 
with  Winifred  Winograd  of  the  cello 
section,  have  left  and  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Three  players  have 
retired.  Louis  Speyer  has  been  invalu- 
able as  English  horn  soloist  for  many 
years,  having  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1918.  Vladimir  Resnikoff  of  the  first 
violin  section  has  been  a  member  since 
1933,  and  Jean  de  Vergie,  oboist,  has 
been  in  the  Orchestra  since  1925.  The 
new  principals  in  the  positions  of  Eng- 
lish horn,  first  cello  and  first  viola,  will 
be  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  Jules  Eskin 
and  Burton  Fine. 


APPOINTMENT 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  an 
eight-year  term  as  trustee  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  Tuesday,  September  22,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given 
at  the  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom.  Henry 
B.  Cabot,  representing  the  Trustees  of 
the  Orchestra,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
A.  Fred  Prager,  ex-President  of  the 
Brotherhood,  presented  to  the  Music 
Director  an  Atmos  clock  with  the  in- 
scription: "For  meritorious  service  in 
advancing  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Performing  Arts." 


EXHIBITION 
Pictures   loaned   by  the   New   Hamp- 
shire Art  Association  are  now  on  view 
in  the  Gallery. 


WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 
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Favorites — old  and  new 

Several  years  ago,  a  radio  station  polled  its  listeners  to  find  out  their  favorite 
symphony.  The  winner  was  Beethoven's  Fifth,  hands  down.  Here  is  music 
which  strikes  just  the  right  notes  for  almost  everyone.  Romantics  have  a  field 
day  with  its  dramatic  excitement.  Classicists  admire  its  concise  form.  And 
even  people  with  little  musical  knowledge  find  the  Fifth  filled  with  themes 
they  can  hum.  Down  at  Old  Colony,  we  don't  need  a  poll  to  tell  us  that  a 
Living  Trust  is  the  rising  new  favorite  with  people  of  property.  More  and 
more  of  our  customers  are  basing  their  financial  planning  on  this  useful  and 
flexible  instrument.  With  a  Living  Trust,  you  rid  yourself  of  money  manage- 
ment headaches . .  .  test  the  provisions  of  your  trust  right  now  . .  .  and  have 
a  chance  to  assess  the  performance 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 


of  your  trustees.  A  Living  Trust  can 

exempt  at  least  one  generation  from 

inheritance  taxes  and   protect  your 

family's  privacy  at  the  time  your  will 

is  probated,  too.  If  you'd  like  to  know 

more  about  this  new  favorite  in  financial  arrangements, 

send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "A  Living  Trust  for  You?" 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


First  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  September  27,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  (Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:   Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

IV.  1  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:   Allegro 

V.    Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 
Allegretto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
'.(■By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Akademische  Fest-OuvertiXre"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  — in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June*  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
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of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 


When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer 
responded  in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.    It  is  about  a  tavern 
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table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ('Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Liedef)  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is 
introduced  by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe," 
Kalbeck  inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 

[copyrighted] 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  No.   1,  Op.   10 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
piano  and  strings. 

Although  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 
was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 


•  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First 
Symphony: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of 
the  theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the  strings. 
The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo)  in  a 
tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductory  pages,  proves  to 
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JijM  is  for  Bach,  for  Bee- 
thoven, for  Balakirev.  So 
many  composers'  names 
start  with  B  that  it  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred initial — as  are  the 
initials  B.  C.  H.  among 
those  who  love  listening 
to  good  music  on  records. 
You  will  find  recorded 
works  by  all  composers 
with  the  initial  B,  and 
many  more  besides.  And 
if  you  ever  thought  record 
buying  to  be  an  imperson- 
al routine  transaction,  try 
buying  from  B.  C.  H.  next 
time. 

B  is  for  Books,  too,  in 
which  department  B.  C.  H. 
services  are  unique. 

Whether  you  buy  in  per- 
son from  the  shop  or  by 
post,  you  will  find  it 
a  sincere  and  satisfying 
experience. 
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#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
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be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members  of  the  chief  theme  are  now  set 
forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by  the  flute  over 
pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under  a  trill  on  E-flat 
for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses.  The  mood  becomes 
more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with  the  descending 
chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins,  with  one  of  its 
related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  gentler  second 
theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more  passionate  phrase 
recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and  fortissimo,  on  the  four 
unison  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet  and  'cellos  pianis- 
simo, recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins 
with  foreshadowings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  4-4  — 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme,  to 
an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows,  in 
E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under  an 
inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half  a 
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hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.    The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep  melan- 
choly, scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an  octave 
phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject  that  is 
soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax.  A 
clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum-roll, 
crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 

''This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4  in  F 
minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso),  then 
to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo  climax, 
and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious  alterna- 
tions of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the  second 
subject   (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 

A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major." 

J  [copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  BOYHOOD  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 


**A/TITYA'"  as  Shostakovich  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever 
-LV1  composing,  improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he 
had  written  or  still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who 
knew  him  until  1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on 
hearing  his  First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music 
of  his  boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these 
pieces  was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orches- 
tral scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans 
Andersen's  pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which 
had  appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus 
reported  by  Seroff  in  his  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based  prin- 
cipally on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family*: 

*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 
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"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative  of 
the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the  laboring 
ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies  leading 
the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphitheater  and 
the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo  is  inserted 
in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin  and  'cello  is 
taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  composing  at  the  time 
of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it  around  Andersen's 
story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  Nadejda  remembers 
how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid  swimming  up  through 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle  where  the  Prince  is 
holding  a  festival." 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music . 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  . . . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 
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The  symphony  recalled  to  the  aunt  of  its  composer  the  boy  whom 
she  remembered  who  "liked  fairy  tales,  and  often  asked  me  to  tell  them 
to  him."  She  writes  of  her  nephew  as  having  been  "a  very  serious  and 
sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative,  very  modest  about  his  music, 
and  rather  shy.  .  .  .  His  favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was 
Liszt.  He  liked  to  read,  and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian 
novelist  Gogol.  His  first  opera,  'The  Nose,'  was  based  on  Gogol's 
story."  His  immediate  musical  gods  were  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  (his  first  experience  of  opera  had  been  "The  Fairy  Tale  of 
Czar  Saltan,"  and  he  had  surprised  his  family  by  playing  stretches  of 
it  from  memory). 

This  was  the  composer  of  the  First  Symphony  in  1925,  still  in  his 
assimilative  stages  of  development,  but  brimming  with  musical  fantasy 
of  his  own,  which,  for  all  its  "resemblances"  could  be  called  something 
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new,  bright,  and  engaging,  and  inescapably  "Shostakovitch."  Earmarks 
of  the  later  Shostakovitch  are  clearly  discernible  in  it,  even  though  the 
drive  and  tension  of  the  Fifth  or  Seventh  Symphonies,  and  the  avowed 
"mass  appeal"  of  these  later  works  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  This  light- 
hearted,  lyrical  music,  warming  to  frank  sentiment,  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  the  natural  exuberance  of  a  lad  gifted,  admired,  loved, 
to  whom  the  troubles  of  life  were  unknown. 

The  account  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  childhood,  first  publicly  revealed  in  the  book  mentioned  above, 
and  derived  from  the  experience  of  his  aunt,  gives  a  different,  and 
surprisingly  dark  picture  —  one  which  will  modify  the  Western  con- 
ception, until  now,  of  the  early  development  of  Shostakovitch.  The 
years  1924  and  1925,  the  years  in  which  the  composer  began  and  com- 
pleted his  symphony,  were  years  of  bitter  want  for  the  Shostakovitch 
family  in  their  cramped  quarters  on  Nikolayevskaya  Street  in  Lenin- 
grad. Dmitri's  family  consisted,  in  1924,  of  his  mother,  Sophia  (Sonya, 
nee  Kokaoulin),  his  sisters  Marusia  (Maria)  and  Zoya,  the  first  older, 
the  second  younger  than  himself.  The  mother  appears  as  a  woman  of 
great  stamina  and  boundless  resource  in  the  education  and  healthful 
development  of  her  children.   She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  want. 
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Her  family  had  been  affluent  in  the  pre-revolutionary  days  when,  as 
students  in  Moscow,  she  and  her  sisters  and  their  friends  had  been 
drawn  into  the  underground  activities  toward  a  free  Russia.  The 
fiance  of  her  sister,  Yanovitzky,  had  been  arrested  for  implication  in 
a  fracas  with  the  police,  and  had  stood  trial  for  months,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hangman's  noose.  The  sister  had  married  him  in  prison 
that  she  might  go  with  him  into  exile  if  need  be.  The  family  tradition 
was  that  of  the  pre-Bolshevik  intelligentsia,  in  which  intellectual 
enlightenment,  political  liberalism,  a  cultivation  of  the  arts,  all  had 
their  place.    Music  was  zealously  pursued,  in  an  amateur  way. 

Sonya,  the  mother  of  Shostakovitch,  brought  up  children  who  were 
clear-thinking,  intelligent,  and  talented  in  various  ways  (the  written 
statements  of  Shostakovitch  on  his  artistic  creed,  etc.,  show  this  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression).  She  was  the  first  piano  teacher  of  both 
Dmitri  and  his  sister  Marusia,  both  of  whom  became  accomplished 
pianists.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  were  at  least  equipped  to  make  their 
own  livelihood  in  a  country  where  in  the  early  twenties  the  means  of 
keeping  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  warm  continued  to  be  a  drastic 
problem  —  a  problem  which  the  application  of  intelligence  could  not 
solve. 
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When  Sonya's  husband,  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  senior,  died  in  1922, 
that  problem  became  still  more  acute.  Young  Dmitri  (familiarly 
"Mitya")  and  his  sister  Marusia  were  both  students  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  They  were  sixteen  and  nineteen  respectively,  and  were 
already  giving  two-piano  recitals.  Mitya  was  already  composing  pieces 
of  his  own,  which  he  performed  on  every  occasion,  and  at  the  friendly 
musical  evenings  which  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.    Zoya,  the  younger  sister,  was  then  fourteen. 

Now,  the  ingenuity  of  Sonya  was  called  upon  to  find  healthy  growth 
for  each  of  her  children.  The  ravages  of  undernourishment  had  made 
their  mark  upon  them.  Marusia,  and  Mitya  too,  showed  tubercular 
tendencies.  He  developed  an  alarming  gland  in  his  neck,  and  doctors 
said  he  must  be  sent  south,  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  Crimea.  If  the  fare 
and  a  month's  board  could  be  managed,  the  money  for  a  second  month 
remained  an  impossibility.    Sonya  found  routine  employment  from 
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time  to  time;  Marusia  taught  music  in  a  dancing  school.  But  the 
returns  were  not  enough:  to  find  food,  a  winter  coat  or  a  household 
article  must  be  sacrificed.  To  pay  the  rent,  the  mother  was  forced  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  accept  from  friends.  Mitya's  Aunt  Nadejda 
knows  of  these  circumstances,  for  she  was  often  with  the  family.  When 
she  left  Russia  in  1923,  to  pursue  her  calling  in  this  country  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  she  continued  to  help  them,  and  to  hear 
from  them.  It  is  evident  that  Sonya  realized  her  son's  remarkable 
creative  talent,  and  applied  the  full  energy  of  her  determined  character 
to  make  possible  its  safe  development.  The  boy  often  gave  piano 
recitals  at  the  Conservatory  —  for  most  of  them  there  was  no  fee.  There 
were  minor  tragedies.  Before  an  important  concert  he  broke  his  glasses 
and,  unable  to  read  his  music,  was  without  money  to  replace  them. 
Later  the  piano  at  Nikolayevskaya  Street  went  for  debt,  and  the 
musical  evenings  ceased  perforce.  At  the  Conservatory,  the  phrase 
"bourgeois  origin"  was  used  against  them.  Professional  jealousy  seized 
upon  this  stigma  to  deprive  Shostakovitch  of  any  honors  and  teaching 
privileges.  These  harassments  assailed  the  family  in  1924  and  1925, 
as  Shostakovitch  was  working  upon  his  Symphony.  During  this  time, 
too,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  in  some  way,  and  did  it  by  improvising 
accompaniments  to  the  silent  screen  on  an  upright  piano  in  a  small 
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and  draughty  moving-picture  theatre  —  three  times  a  day.  Shostakovitch 
completed  his  Symphony,  his  first  ambitious  score,  in  time  to  submit  it 
as  his  graduation  composition  in  the  Conservatory.  The  cost  of  having 
parts  copied  hung  over  him  as  an  impossible  expense.  At  length  the 
Conservatory  undertook  this  expense  and  Nikolai  Malko  conducted 
the  first  performance  at  the  Conservatory  on  May  12,  1926.  The 
Symphony  made  something  of  a  sensation.  It  found  its  way  to  other 
Russian  cities.  Bruno  Walter  visited  Leningrad  and  carried  it  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Soon,  America  applauded  it  and  learned  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  twenty-year-old  Soviet  composer.  Publication  and 
recognition  did  not  at  once  bring  wealth  to  Shostakovitch  —  his  country 
was  not  so  constituted.  It  brought  him  the  overdue  privilege  of  pur- 
suing his  art  with  living  necessities  assured. 

That  the  boy  Shostakovitch  with  his  artist's  nature  at  once  sensitive, 
warm  and  delicately  fantastic,  should  have  survived  these  adversities 
must  be  due  in  part  to  his  mother;  but  certainly  no  less  to  an  inner  life 
of  the  imagination  which  degrading  circumstances  —  even  the  sharp 
inroads  of  want  —  could  not  touch. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  "entirely 
of  unplayed"  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 
minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803- 
1804,  where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
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Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  dron- 
ing themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid  shapes. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something  of  this 
patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an  English  critic 
of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the  second  move- 
ment, which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unen- 
viable state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting 
episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh 
renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject, 
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the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even-flowing. 
They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no 
marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  circum- 
scribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate,  and  finely  graded. 
There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monotony,  in  which  the 
composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonal- 
ity, color,  position.  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement) 
of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accom- 
paniment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:   "The  strength  and  the  relaxa- 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ThiS  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
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by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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tion  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a  fully 
developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 
"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 

*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  ("An  expression  of  feeling 
rather  than  painting")  is  found  in  the  sketchbooks  and  was  probably  on  the  original  manu- 
script. It  appeared  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808)  and  on  the 
published  parts  (1809),  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published  (1824). 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  six  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  season  by  visiting  orchestras: 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

Thursday  evening,  October  22 

WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 
Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  November  8 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Herbert  Von  Karajan,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  January  20 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
George  Szell,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  February   10 

HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC 
Willem  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor 

Saturday  evening,  April  3 

BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Antal  Dorati,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  25 

Further  information  on  the  above  series  of  concerts  may 
be  obtained  from  Aaron  Richmond  at  the  Celebrity 
Series  offices,  535  Boylston  Street,  KEnmore  6-6037. 
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brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon,  as 
if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling.  There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real 
rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by 
the  ominous  rumble  of  the  cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The 
storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.    It 
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forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two 
movements  it  binds  without  any  break.  There  are  those  who  find 
Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  pred- 
ecessor in  cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp 
of  sensationalism  upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his 
audience  with  devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  demean  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level 
of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom 
which  he  set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.   This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
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contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gath- 
ering and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to  the 
broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away  have 
exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with 
them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"  Hirtengesang"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  fol- 
lowing title  for  the  Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und 
Erbauungs  Buck,"  from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a 
sentiment  very  common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the 
sentiment  happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  con- 
viction which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."    Beethoven  was  probably 
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moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he  was 
divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook,  the 
storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England  during 
the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  sometimes  with 
action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  composer's 
injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite  pictures  in  his  mind 
while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles  Neate  has  reported  a  con- 
versation on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  which 
Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in  mind  while  composing, 
and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added  (except  that  the  evidence 
is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these  images  were  always  completely 
transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm,  where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place 
in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.    He  wished,  no 
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doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "program  music"  highly  popu- 
lar in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable  of  the 
"feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled  score.  He 
could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life  in  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  that 
time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of  "Malerei" 
in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  dip  into  popular  taste  he  never 
claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over  imagery.  There  were  nature 
pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces  at  that  time,  and  they  were  on 
a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this  sort  has  been  found  which  may 
well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  its  plan  of 
movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Symphony"  subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait 
of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  composer,  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published 
about  1784.  This  work  was  advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's 
Opus  2,  his  first  three  piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered, 
"and  the  boy  must  often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the 
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cover  of  his  own  sonatas.  If  so,  they  laj  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty- 
four  years,  until  1808."  Grove,  wtio  examined  the  score,  hastened  to 
reassure  his  readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the 
two  compositions."    The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  murmurs, 
a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her  gentle 
voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down  with 
a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song.  [copyrighted] 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

SIXTH   SEASON  —  1964-1965 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings,  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  as  follows:    ; 


FIRST  SERIES:  Oct.   31      •     Dec.    12     • 

SECOND   SERIES:      Nov.   7       •     Dec.    19     • 

(Repeating  the  programs  of  First  Series) 


Mar.  6 
Mar.    13 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4.00  (tax  exempt)  for  either  series  of  three  concerts. 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  Grade  V 
through  Junior  High  and  High  School. 

Ticket    application,    accompanied    by    check    and    stamped, 
addressed  envelope,  should  be  mailed  to: 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 
YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

251  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  1964-1965 


SEPTEMBER 

25-26  Boston 
27  Boston 
29    Boston 

OCTOBER 

1  Boston 

2-3  Boston 

9-10  Boston 

1 1  Providence 
13  Boston 

15  Boston 

16-17  Boston 

2 1  New  York 

22  Brooklyn 

23  New  York 

24  Newark 

25  Storrs 
30-3 1  Boston 

NOVEMBER 

1  New  London 

3  Boston 

5  Boston 

6-7  Boston 

10  Boston 

12  Boston 
13-14  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

20-2 1  Boston 

22  Providence 

25  Boston 

27-28  Boston 

30  Washington 

DECEMBER 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  New  York 
8  Boston 

11-12     Boston 

13  Providence 
15    Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

20  Boston 

22  Boston 

JANUARY 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

10  Providence 

12  Boston 
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(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Sun.  a) 
(Tues.  A) 


(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
(Sun.  1) 

("Cambridge"  1) 
(Rehearsal  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Wed.  1) 

(1) 

(Fri.  1) 


(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


f.  (Tues.  B) 
(Thurs.  2)     l '  ■  ■ 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI)- 
("Cambridge"  2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Sun.  b) 
(Tues.  C) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Sun.  2) 
(Wed.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(1) 


(2) 
(Wed.  2) 

(2) 

(Fri.  2) 

(Carnegie  Hall  1) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Sun.  3) 

("Cambridge"  3) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 
(Sun.  c) 
(Tues.  E) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Sun.  4) 
("Cambridge"  4) 


JANUARY  (continued) 

14  Boston 

15-16  Boston 

19  New  Haven 

20  New  York 

2 1  Brooklyn 

22  New  York 

23  New  York 

24  New  York 

27  Boston 

28  Boston 
29-30  Boston 


(Thurs.  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(Wed.  3) 

(3) 
(Fri.  3) 

(Carnegie  Hall  2) 

(Carnegie  Gala) 

(Wed.  2) 

(Thurs.  4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


FEBRUARY 

2  Boston     ; 

4  Boston 

5-6  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

,:     14  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19^20  Boston 

23  Northampton 

24  New  York 

25  Brooklyn 

26  New  York 

27  New  York 

28  Baltimore 

MARCH 

2  New  Brunswick 

5-6  Boston 

7  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

2 1  Providence 

25  Boston 

26-27  Boston 

30  Hartford 

3 1  New  York 

APRIL 

1  Brooklyn 

2  New  York 

3  New  York 
6  Springfield 

9-10  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

13  Boston 

14  Boston 

15  Boston 
16-17  Boston 

20  Boston 


(Tues.  G) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Sun.  d) 
(Tues.  H) 
(Thurs.  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

(Wed.  4) 

(4) 
(Fri.  4) 

(Carnegie  Hall  3) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Sun.  e) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Thurs.  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Rehearsal  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Sun.  5) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 


(Wed.  5) 


(5) 
(Fri.  5) 

(Carnegie  Hall  4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 

("Cambridge"  6) 
(Wed.  3) 
(Rehearsal  8) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXrV) 
(Tues.  J) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayr  ton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 

Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  A ss't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
welcome  you  to  this,  the  Eighty-fourth  season.  It  will 
be  a  busy  one  with  a  total  of  124  concerts  scheduled. 
The  Council  of  Friends  will  be  active  again  through- 
out the  season,  and  you  will  be  hearing  of  their  inter- 
esting events. 

The  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  each  year  by 
the  Friends  and  the  Council  is  a  significant  factor  in 
enabling  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  maintain 
its  pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of  music.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  is  accomplished  simply  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  either  by  mail 
to  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall  or  in  person  at 
the  Friends  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby. 
The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  look 
forward  to  your  continued  and  generous  support  in  the 
1964-1965  season. 
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The  distinguished  Boston  V'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


if:S^>l4ilii'>l   1111- w 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  truly  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  61 7  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE     DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Franklin  Street,  Boston  6,  Mass. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  15 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

DECEMBER  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  14 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor 

MARCH  7 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  17;  Mar.  10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:   Jan.  14;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

Only  Boston  Appearance 

Sunday  Afternoon  Matinee 

OCTOBER  4,   1964  AT  3  O'CLOCK 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


# 


roaratn 


}f 


Overture  to  "Manfred" 


*Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

"Mother  Goose"  (Five  Children's  Pieces) 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  Fairy  Garden 

*Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin,"  Op.  19 

♦Recorded  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Schumann 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Bartok 


Tickets  Available  Now  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50  and  $3.00 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKL1NE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBERG, 

Violinist 

Curtis 

Philadelphia 

Institute 

Orchestra 

Accepting 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  • 

Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Brookline 

Call  LO  6-1332 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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LAST    WEEKS    OF    SERIES    SALE 
Distinguished  Attractions  of  This  Fall  and  Winter 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 


CELEBRITY  SERIES 

AARON    RICHMOND,    MANAGER 


•     Jordan  Hall     •     Music  Hall 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICES:  535  BOYLSTON  ST.  {JBEA  & ) 

MAIL  APPLICATIONS  FILLED 
Detailed  announcement  upon  request.    (Tel.  KE  6-6037) 

7-EVENT  SELECTIVE  SERIES -$28  •  $23  •  $18 

Check  any  7  of  the  21   events  listed  below: 

□  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor Thurs.  Eve.,  Oct.  22 

□  BYRON  JANIS— Brilliant  Piano  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

□  LORIN  HOLLANDER— 20-year-old  Keyboard  Master Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.   & 

□  WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC,  Rowicki,  Conductor,  with  Soloist Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.   8 

□  BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET  (2  Different  Programs  with  □  Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  13 

Peter  Serkin,  Pianist,  assisting) □  Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15 

□  MARIAN  ANDERSON  (Farewell  Tour) Sun.  Aft,  Nov.  22 

□  "POMP  AND  CEREMONY,"  Boston  Garden,  Massed  Bands,  Drums,  Pipers 

and  Dancers  from  Great  Britain.  Company  of  100 Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  27 

□  RUDOLF  SERKIN  Fri.  Eve.,  Dec.   4 

□  HERMANN  PREY,  Famous  German  Lieder  Singer Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.   6 

□  BALLET  F0LKL0RIC0  OF  MEXICO.  Company  of  75 Thurs.  Eve.,  Jan.  14 

□  BRANKO  KRSMANOVICH  CHORUS  from  Belgrade Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  31 

Yugoslavia's  magnificent  choral  group  of  80  in  a  diversified 
program  including  folksongs  in  gorgeous  costumes. 

□  JOSE  LIMON  &  DANCE  COMPANY (Check  Date)  □  Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  28 

■■□  Sat.  Mat.,  Feb.  27 

□  NATHAN  MILSTEIN,  Eminent  Violin  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28 

□  LEON  FLEISHER,  Distinguished  Pianist Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.   7 

□  JULIAN  BREAM,  British  Guitarist-Lutenist Sat.  Eve.,  Mar.  13 

□  VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS  (New  Program) Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  14 

□  HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC,  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor Sat.  Eve.,  Apr.  3 

□  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET Sun.  Aft.,  Apr.  11 

□  BBC  SYMPHONY  from  London,  Dorati,  Conductor Sun.  Aft,  Apr.  25 

EXTRA  EVENTS 

Remaining  Tickets  Now  ONLY  to  Series  Subscribers: 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC,  Von  Karajan,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.  20 

$7,  $6,  $5.50,  $4.50 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  Szell,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Feb.  10 

$6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  ($6,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  24 

VAN  CLIBURN  ($6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  28 
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'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  ,   ,     .„ 

y     J     J       .  H      J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /0brI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  complexities  of  Mozart's" Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony impose  severe  demands  on  both 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  respond  with  a  virtuoso 
performance  marked  by  discipline  and 
polish.  Recorded  with  it,  the  delightful  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik."  Equally  impressive,  in 
the  Romantic  idiom,  is  their  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Artur  Rubinstein.  Enjoy  these  fine  perform- 
ances on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


Mozart  ^% 

"Jupiter"  Symphony  *uV"7'* 
Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


RCA  Victor 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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C.  D.  JACKSON 

1902-1964 

Charles  Douglas  Jackson  of  New 
York,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a 
highly  valued  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  1950  and  has 
served  the  Orchestra  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  season  1953-54, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  United  States 
delegation  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  helpful  to  the  Or- 
chestra in  many  ways,  notably  in  its 
two  foreign  tours.  He  had  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Lenox,  and  was  active  in 
connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 

His  career  has  been  manifold,  involv- 
ing publication  in  addition  to  diplomacy 
as  a  public  service.  He  was  associated 
with  Time  since  1931,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  production  of  that  maga- 
zine and  its  associates  Life  and  Fortune, 
with  interruptions  caused  by  his  duties 
in  Washington.  Last  June  he  became 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Time,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jackson  served  his  country  under 
the  last  four  administrations  and  was 
sent  on  many  vital  diplomatic  missions 
abroad.  In  the  present  year  he  helped 
organize  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  Devoted  to  the  arts,  he 
served  on  several  Boards  including,  be- 
sides this  Orchestra,  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 
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THE  SEASON  OF  LAST  SUMMER 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival  of  1964  in- 
eluded  eight  weeks  of  concerts  by  this 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  twenty-ninth  year 
since  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  participated,  and  the  second  season 
under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  its 
twenty-fourth  season  and  also  its  second 
under  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  direction.  The 
programs  of  the  Festival  stressed  the 
music  of  Richard  Strauss,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  on  June 
11.  Thirteen  of  his  works  including  most 
of  his  symphonic  poems  were  played,  and 
other  less-known  works  such  as  the 
Burleske  and  Parergon  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Three  Hymns,  and  the  com- 
plete Incidental  Music,  with  voices,  to 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

There  were  eight  Tuesday  evening 
chamber  music  concerts,  a  Boston  Pops 
concert,  and  a  Gala  Evening  in  which 
the  Music  Center  was  combined  with  the 
regular  orchestra,  likewise  eight  Open 
Rehearsals,  bringing  a  total  attendance 
of  224,320. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  is 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in 
conjunction  with  the  Festival,  this  year 
had  an  enrollment  of  290  members  from 
thirty-five  states  and  eleven  foreign 
countries.  Erich  Leinsdorf  served  as 
Director  for  his  second  season  and  Aaron 
Copland  was  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
The  very  active  program  of  the  Music 
Center  included  over  forty  musical  pro- 
grams by  the  young  musicians;  a  Musi- 
cological  Symposium  with  eleven  leading 
musicologists  of  this  country;  a  String 
Symposium  bringing  together  eighteen 
string  players  and  teachers,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller 
Fund  for  Music,  Inc.;  a  five-day  Festival 
of  Contemporay  American  Music  in  co- 
operation with  the  Fromm  Music  Foun- 
dation; and  a  four- week  Seminar  in 
Contemporary  Music  for  music  educa- 
tors, supported  by  a  grant  from  a  six- 
year  project  begun  in  July  1963  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


RETIRING  MEMBERS 
AND  NEW  MEMBERS 

Six  distinguished  musicians  played  this 
summer  for  the  last  time  as   members 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  the  first  viola,  and 
Samuel  Mayes,  the  first  cello,  together 
with  Winifred  Winograd  of  the  cello 
section,  have  left  and  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Three  players  have 
retired.  Louis  Speyer  has  been  invalu- 
able as  English  horn  soloist  for  many 
years,  having  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1918.  Vladimir  Resnikoff  of  the  first 
violin  section  has  been  a  member  since 
1933,  and  Jean  de  Vergie,  oboist,  has 
been  in  the  Orchestra  since  1925.  The 
new  principals  in  the  positions  of  Eng- 
lish horn,  first  cello  and  first  viola,  will 
be  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  Jules  Eskin 
and  Burton  Fine. 


APPOINTMENT 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  an 
eight-year  term  as  trustee  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  Tuesday,  September  22,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given 
at  the  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom.  Henry 
B.  Cabot,  representing  the  Trustees  of 
the  Orchestra,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
A.  Fred  Prager,  ex-President  of  the 
Brotherhood,  presented  to  the  Music 
Director  an  Atmos  clock  with  the  in- 
scription: "For  meritorious  service  in 
advancing  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Performing  Arts." 


VISITORS 

The  first  of  seven  visiting  orchestras 
this  season  will  be  the  Chicago  Orches- 
tra, Jean  Martinon,  conductor,  which 
will  play  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  4. 


WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 
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Favorites  —  old  and  new 

Several  years  ago,  a  radio  station  polled  its  listeners  to  find  out  their  favorite 
symphony.  The  winner  was  Beethoven's  Fifth,  hands  down.  Here  is  music 
which  strikes  just  the  right  notes  for  almost  everyone.  Romantics  have  a  field 
day  with  its  dramatic  excitement.  Classicists  admire  its  concise  form.  And 
even  people  with  little  musical  knowledge  find  the  Fifth  filled  with  themes 
they  can  hum.  Down  at  Old  Colony,  we  don't  need  a  poll  to  tell  us  that  a 
Living  Trust  is  the  rising  new  favorite  with  people  of  property.  More  and 
more  of  our  customers  are  basing  their  financial  planning  on  this  useful  and 
flexible  instrument.  With  a  Living  Trust,  you  rid  yourself  of  money  manage- 
ment headaches  . .  .  test  the  provisions  of  your  trust  right  now  . . .  and  have 
a  chance  to  assess  the  performance 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 


of  your  trustees.  A  Living  Trust  can 

exempt  at  least  one  generation  from 

inheritance  taxes  and   protect  your 

family's  privacy  at  the  time  your  will 

is  probated,  too.  If  you'd  like  to  know 

more  about  this  new  favorite  in  financial  arrangements, 

send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "A  Living  Trust  for  You?" 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  September  29,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  (Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

IV.  1  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:   Allegro 

V.    Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 
Allegretto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  "Akademische  Fest-Ouvertiire"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in.  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.   Brahms'  friends 
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of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

•    • 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer 
responded  in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.    It  is  about  a  tavern 


FRENCH  GAUFRETTES 
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Belmont  •  Brookline  •  Chestnut  Hill  •  Newton  Centre 
Northshore  Shopping  Center      •      Wellesley      •       West  Hartford 
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table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh'  ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is 
introduced  by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe," 
Kalbeck  inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  " Gaucleamus  Igitur." 

[copyrighted] 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  No.   1,  Op.   10 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
piano  and  strings. 

Although  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano/'  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 
was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 

•  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
for  YOU  and  your  home. 


IN     MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEIN  WAYS  SOLD    ONLY   BY   M.   STEINERT&  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First 
Symphony: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of 
the  theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the  strings. 
The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo)  in  a 
tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductory  pages,  proves  to 
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!£tl  is  for  Bach,  for  Bee- 
thoven, for  Balakirev.  So 
many  composers'  names 
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time. 

B  is  for  Books,  too,  in 
which  department  B.  C.  H. 
services  are  unique. 

Whether  you  buy  in  per- 
son from  the  shop  or  by 
post,  you  will  find  it 
a  sincere  and  satisfying 
experience. 
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%  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members  of  the  chief  theme  are  now  set 
forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by  the  flute  over 
pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under  a  trill  on  E-flat 
for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses.  The  mood  becomes 
more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with  the  descending 
chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins,  with  one  of  its 
related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  gentler  second 
theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more  passionate  phrase 
recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and  fortissimo,  on  the  four 
unison  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet  and  'cellos  pianis- 
simo, recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins 
with  foreshadowings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  4-4  — 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme,  to 
an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows,  in 
E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under  an 
inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half  a 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
casual,  athletic, 
sporting  and 
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hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.    The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep  melan- 
choly, scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an  octave 
phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject  that  is 
soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax.  A 
clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum-roll, 
crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 

''This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4  in  F 
minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


Special  occasions  in  your  family— a  birth,  a  marriage, 
substantial  changes  in  your  holdings— call  for  a  prompt  and 
careful  review  of  your  Will.  7he  experience  of  our 
Jrust  Department  can  be  most  helpful  to  you  and  your 
attorney  in  shaping  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects  . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 
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wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso),  then 
to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo  climax, 
and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious  alterna- 
tions of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the  second 
subject   (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 
A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  BOYHOOD  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 


"M 


itya,"  as  Shostakovitch  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever 
composing,  improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he 
had  written  or  still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who 
knew  him  until  1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on 
hearing  his  First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music 
of  his  boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these 
pieces  was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orches- 
tral scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans 
Andersen's  pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which 
had  appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus 
reported  by  Seroff  in  his  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based  prin- 
cipally on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family*: 

*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 
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"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative  of 
the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the  laboring 
ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies  leading 
the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphitheater  and 
the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo  is  inserted 
in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin  and  'cello  is 
taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  composing  at  the  time 
of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it  around  Andersen's 
story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  Nadejda  remembers 
how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid  swimming  up  through 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle  where  the  Prince  is 
holding  a  festival." 
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The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

combines  a  club  program  with  services  and  specialty  shops 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  (opposite  the  Public  Garden),  KE  6-5651 

You  will  be  welcome  as  a  Member  and  your  patronage 

will  help  support  vital  services  to  women 

Dues:  Annual  $5.00  Contributing  $10.00  tife  $100.00 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation     •     Vocational  Training 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •         Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without   Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day   School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 


1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music . 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  .  .  . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 


The  symphony  recalled  to  the  aunt  of  its  composer  the  boy  whom 
she  remembered  who  "liked  fairy  tales,  and  often  asked  me  to  tell  them 
to  him."  She  writes  of  her  nephew  as  having  been  "a  very  serious  and 
sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative,  very  modest  about  his  music, 
and  rather  shy.  .  .  .  His  favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was 
Liszt.  He  liked  to  read,  and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian 
novelist  Gogol.  His  first  opera,  'The  Nose,'  was  based  on  Gogol's 
story."  His  immediate  musical  gods  were  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  (his  first  experience  of  opera  had  been  "The  Fairy  Tale  of 
Czar  Saltan,"  and  he  had  surprised  his  family  by  playing  stretches  of 
it  from  memory). 

This  was  the  composer  of  the  First  Symphony  in  1925,  still  in  his 
assimilative  stages  of  development,  but  brimming  with  musical  fantasy 
of  his  own,  which,  for  all  its  "resemblances"  could  be  called  something 
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new,  bright,  and  engaging,  and  inescapably  "Shostakovitch."  Earmarks 
of  the  later  Shostakovitch  are  clearly  discernible  in  it,  even  though  the 
drive  and  tension  of  the  Fifth  or  Seventh  Symphonies,  and  the  avowed 
"mass  appeal"  of  these  later  works  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  This  light- 
hearted,  lyrical  music,  warming  to  frank  sentiment,  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  the  natural  exuberance  of  a  lad  gifted,  admired,  loved 
to  whom  the  troubles  of  life  were  unknown. 

The  account  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  childhood,  first  publicly  revealed  in  the  book  mentioned  above 
and  derived  from  the  experience  of  his  aunt,  gives  a  different,  and 
surprisingly  dark  picture  -  one  which  will  modify  the  Western  con- 
ception, until  now,  of  the  early  development  of  Shostakovitch.    The 
years  1924  and  1925,  the  years  in  which  the  composer  began  and  com- 
pleted his  symphony,  were  years  of  bitter  want  for  the  Shostakovitch 
family  m  their  cramped  quarters  on  Nikolayevskaya  Street  in  Lenin- 
grad. Dmitri's  family  consisted,  in  1924,  of  his  mother,  Sophia  (Sonya, 
nee  Kokaoulin),  his  sisters  Marusia   (Maria)  and  Zoya,  the  first  older' 
the  second  younger  than  himself.   The  mother  appears  as  a  woman  of 
great  stamina  and  boundless  resource  in  the  education  and  healthful 
development  of  her  children.   She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  want. 


SCHOENHOFS,     INC.        Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  .  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Exclusive  Headquarters  of  Assimil  Language  Record  Courses 
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Her  family  had  been  affluent  in  the  pre-revolutionary  days  when,  as 
students  in  Moscow,  she  and  her  sisters  and  their  friends  had  been 
drawn  into  the  underground  activities  toward  a  free  Russia.  The 
fiance  of  her  sister,  Yanovitzky,  had  been  arrested  for  implication  in 
a  fracas  with  the  police,  and  had  stood  trial  for  months,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hangman's  noose.  The  sister  had  married  him  in  prison 
that  she  might  go  with  him  into  exile  if  need  be.  The  family  tradition 
was  that  of  the  pre-Bolshevik  intelligentsia,  in  which  intellectual 
enlightenment,  political  liberalism,  a  cultivation  of  the  arts,  all  had 
their  place.    Music  was  zealously  pursued,  in  an  amateur  way. 

Sonya,  the  mother  of  Shostakovitch,  brought  up  children  who  were 
clear-thinking,  intelligent,  and  talented  in  various  ways  (the  written 
statements  of  Shostakovitch  on  his  artistic  creed,  etc.,  show  this  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression).  She  was  the  first  piano  teacher  of  both 
Dmitri  and  his  sister  Marusia,  both  of  whom  became  accomplished 
pianists.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  were  at  least  equipped  to  make  their 
own  livelihood  in  a  country  where  in  the  early  twenties  the  means  of 
keeping  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  warm  continued  to  be  a  drastic 
problem  —  a  problem  which  the  application  of  intelligence  could  not 
solve. 
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When  Sonya's  husband,  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  senior,  died  in  1922, 
that  problem  became  still  more  acute.  Young  Dmitri  (familiarly 
"Mitya")  and  his  sister  Marusia  were  both  students  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  They  were  sixteen  and  nineteen  respectively,  and  were 
already  giving  two-piano  recitals.  Mitya  was  already  composing  pieces 
of  his  own,  which  he  performed  on  every  occasion,  and  at  the  friendly 
musical  evenings  which  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.    Zoya,  the  younger  sister,  was  then  fourteen. 

Now,  the  ingenuity  of  Sonya  was  called  upon  to  find  healthy  growth 
for  each  of  her  children.  The  ravages  of  undernourishment  had  made 
their  mark  upon  them.  Marusia,  and  Mitya  too,  showed  tubercular 
tendencies.  He  developed  an  alarming  gland  in  his  neck,  and  doctors 
said  he  must  be  sent  south,  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  Crimea.  If  the  fare 
and  a  month's  board  could  be  managed,  the  money  for  a  second  month 
remained  an  impossibility.    Sonya  found  routine  employment  from 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 
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time  to  time;  Marusia  taught  music  in  a  dancing  school.  But  the 
returns  were  not  enough:  to  find  food,  a  winter  coat  or  a  household 
article  must  be  sacrificed.  To  pay  the  rent,  the  mother  was  forced  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  accept  from  friends.  Mitya's  Aunt  Nadejda 
knows  of  these  circumstances,  for  she  was  often  with  the  family.  When 
she  left  Russia  in  1923,  to  pursue  her  calling  in  this  country  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  she  continued  to  help  them,  and  to  hear 
from  them.  It  is  evident  that  Sonya  realized  her  son's  remarkable 
creative  talent,  and  applied  the  full  energy  of  her  determined  character 
to  make  possible  its  safe  development.  The  boy  often  gave  piano 
recitals  at  the  Conservatory  —  for  most  of  them  there  was  no  fee.  There 
were  minor  tragedies.  Before  an  important  concert  he  broke  his  glasses 
and,  unable  to  read  his  music,  was  without  money  to  replace  them. 
Later  the  piano  at  Nikolayevskaya  Street  went  for  debt,  and  the 
musical  evenings  ceased  perforce.  At  the  Conservatory,  the  phrase 
"bourgeois  origin"  was  used  against  them.  Professional  jealousy  seized 
upon  this  stigma  to  deprive  Shostakovitch  of  any  honors  and  teaching 
privileges.  These  harassments  assailed  the  family  in  1924  and  1925, 
as  Shostakovitch  was  working  upon  his  Symphony.  During  this  time, 
too,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  in  some  way,  and  did  it  by  improvising 
accompaniments  to  the  silent  screen  on  an  upright  piano  in  a  small 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 
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and  draughty  moving-picture  theatre  —  three  times  a  day.  Shostakovitch 
completed  his  Symphony,  his  first  ambitious  score,  in  time  to  submit  it 
as  his  graduation  composition  in  the  Conservatory.  The  cost  of  having 
parts  copied  hung  over  him  as  an  impossible  expense.  At  length  the 
Conservatory  undertook  this  expense  and  Nikolai  Malko  conducted 
the  first  performance  at  the  Conservatory  on  May  12,  1926.  The 
Symphony  made  something  of  a  sensation.  It  found  its  way  to  other 
Russian  cities.  Bruno  Walter  visited  Leningrad  and  carried  it  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Soon,  America  applauded  it  and  learned  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  twenty-year-old  Soviet  composer.  Publication  and 
recognition  did  not  at  once  bring  wealth  to  Shostakovitch  —  his  country 
was  not  so  constituted.  It  brought  him  the  overdue  privilege  of  pur- 
suing his  art  with  living  necessities  assured. 

That  the  boy  Shostakovitch  with  his  artist's  nature  at  once  sensitive, 
warm  and  delicately  fantastic,  should  have  survived  these  adversities 
must  be  due  in  part  to  his  mother;  but  certainly  no  less  to  an  inner  life 
of  the  imagination  which  degrading  circumstances  —  even  the  sharp 
inroads  of  want  —  could  not  touch. 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR.  'PASTORAL/'  Op.  68 
Bx  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16 . ?).  1770;  died  in  Vienna.  March  26.  1S27 


The  "Pasioral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien.  in  Vienna,  December  22.  1808.  the  concert  consisting  "entirely 
of  unplaved"  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns.  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowiiz  and  Count  RazumotEsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts   about  Vienna  which,   now   suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.    Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,   he   completed   the   Pastoral  Symphony,   and   the   C 

minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803- 
1804,  where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  earlv 
summer  of  1808. 

Alter  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 
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by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
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extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  dron- 
ing themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid  shapes. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something  of  this 
patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an  English  critic 
of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the  second  move- 
ment, which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unen- 
viable state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting 
episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh 
renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject, 
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The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  Extends  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  the 

Friday  Symphony  Subscribers 

to  attend  the 

Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

in  their  fourth  season  with 
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the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even-flowing. 
They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no 
marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  circum- 
scribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate,  and  finely  graded. 
There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monotony,  in  which  the 
composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonal- 
ity, color,  position.  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement) 
of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accom- 
paniment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:   "The  strength  and  the  relaxa- 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ™s  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  soys, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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tion  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a  fully 
developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  wTith  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 
"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 

*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  ("An  expression  of  feeling 
rather  than  painting")  is  found  in  the  sketchbooks  and  was  probably  on  the  original  manu- 
script. It  appeared  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808)  and  on  the 
published  parts  (1809) ,  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published  (1824) . 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  six  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  season  by  visiting  orchestras: 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

Thursday  evening,  October  22 

WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 
Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  November  8 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Herbert  Von  Karajan,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  January  20 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
George  Szell,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  February  10 

HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC 
Willem  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor 

Saturday  evening,  April  3 

BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Antal  Dorati,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  25 

Further  information  on  the  above  series  of  concerts  may 
be  obtained  from  Aaron  Richmond  at  the  Celebrity 
Series  offices,  535  Boylston  Street,  KEnmore  6-6037. 
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brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon,  as 
if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling.  There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real 
rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by 
the  ominous  rumble  of  the  cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The 
storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.    It 
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forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two 
movements  it  binds  without  any  break.  There  are  those  who  find 
Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  pred- 
ecessor in  cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp 
of  sensationalism  upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his 
audience  with  devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  demean  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level 
of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom 
which  he  set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.   This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
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contraction  oi  feai  as  ji  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  in  surpassing  beauty  ;it  iis  moment  oi  ominous  gath 
ering  and  its  momenl  oi  clearing  and  relief,  Critics  listening  to  tin- 
broad  descending  scale  oi  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  ;iw;iy  have 
laimed  "the  rainbow"  and  ;iny  Listenei  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with 
them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re  established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  ol  thanks  in  similai  chara<  ter, 
sung  by  the  violins.   Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  iol 
lowing  title  lor  the  Finale:   "Expression  oi  Thankfulness.    Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und 
Erbauungi  Buck/'  horn  wlndi  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  ;i 
sentiment  very  common  at  ilif:  time:   the  "arrival  ;«i  the  knowledge  oi 
God/'  through  Nature     "the  school  ol  the  heart."    He  echoed  the 
sentiment  oi  his  day  in  nis  constant  praise  ol  "( rod  in  Nature/'  I >u i  the 
sentiment  happened  also  to  be  ;«  personal  conviction  with  him,  ;j  con 
miction  which,  explain  it  how  yon  will,  lifted  ;i  music  oi  childlike  sira 
plicity  »>i  theme  to  ;<  rapturous  song  oi  j>r;iise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remark 
ing  upon  ill':  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
;i  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.    J  here  is  ;i  not  unsimibir  p;«s 
sage  before  the  close  ol  the  first  movement. 


it  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  undei  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  ol  country  life.  More 
an  expression  ol   feeling  than  painting."    Beethoven   w;rs  j>rob;il>ly 


moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he  was 
divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook,  the 
storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England  during 
the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  sometimes  with 
action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  composer's 
injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite  pictures  in  his  mind 
while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles  Neate  has  reported  a  con- 
versation on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  which 
Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in  mind  while  composing, 
and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added  (except  that  the  evidence 
is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these  images  were  always  completely 
transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm,  where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place 
in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.    He  wished,  no 
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doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "program  music"  highly  popu- 
lar in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable  of  the 
"feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled  score.  He 
could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life  in  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  that 
time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of  "Malerei" 
in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  dip  into  popular  taste  he  never 
claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over  imagery.  There  were  nature 
pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces  at  that  time,  and  they  were  on 
a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this  sort  has  been  found  which  may 
well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  its  plan  of 
movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Symphony"  subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait 
of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  composer,  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published 
about  1784.  This  work  was  advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's 
Opus  2,  his  first  three  piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered, 
"and  the  boy  must  often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the 
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cover  of  his  own  sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty- 
four  years,  until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to 
reassure  his  readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the 
two  compositions."    The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  murmurs, 
a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her  gentle 
voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down  with 
a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song.  [copyrighted] 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

SIXTH   SEASON  —  1964-1965 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings,  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  as  follows: 


FIRST  SERIES:  Oct.   31      •     Dec.    12     • 

SECOND   SERIES:      Nov.  7       •     Dec.    19     • 

(Repeating  the  programs  of  First  Series) 


Mar.  6 
Mar.    13 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4.00  (tax  exempt)  for  either  series  of  three  concerts. 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  Grade  V 
through  Junior  High  and  High  School. 

Ticket    application,    accompanied    by    check    and    stamped, 
addressed  envelope,  should  be  mailed  to: 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

251  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1964-1965 


SEPTEMBER 

25-26  Boston 
27  Boston 
29     Boston 

OCTOBER 

1  Boston 

2-3  Boston 

9-10  Boston 

1 1  Providence 
13  Boston 

15  Boston 

16-17  Boston 

2 1  New  York 
;    22  Brooklyn 

23  New  York 

24  Newark 
'       25  Storrs 
30-31  Boston 

NOVEMBER 

1  New  London 

3  Boston  : 

5  Boston 

6-7  Boston 

10  Boston 

12  Boston 
13-14  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

20-2 1  Boston 

22  Providence 

25  Boston 
27-28  Boston 

30  Washington 

DECEMBER 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  New  York 
8  Boston 

11-12     Boston 

13  Providence 
15     Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

20  Boston 

22  Boston 

JANUARY 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

10  Providence 

12  Boston 
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(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Sun.  a) 
(Tues.  A) 


(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
(Sun.  1) 

("Cambridge"  1) 
(Rehearsal  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Wed.  1) 

(0 
(Fri.  1) 


(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


(Tues.  B) 
(Thurs.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
("Cambridge"  2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Sun.  b) 
(Tues.  C) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Sun.  2) 
(Wed.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(0 


(2) 
(Wed.  2) 

(2) 

(Fri.  2) 

(Carnegie  Hall  1) 
(Tues.D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Sun.  3) 

("Cambridge"  3) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 
(Sun.  c) 
(Tues.  E) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Sun.  4) 
("Cambridge"  4) 


JANUARY  (continued) 

14  Boston 

15-16  Boston 

19  New  Haven 

20  New  York 

2 1  Brooklyn 

22  New  York 

23  New  York 

24  New  York 

27  Boston 

28  Boston 
29-30  Boston 


(Thurs.  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(Wed.  3) 

(3) 

(Fri.  3) 

(Carnegie  Hall  2) 
(Carnegie  Gala) 
(Wed.  2) 
(Thurs.  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


FEBRUARY 

2  Boston 

4  Boston 

5-6  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

14  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

igr-20  Boston 

23*  .  Northampton 

24  New  York 
,25  Brooklyn 

26  New  York 

27  New  York 

28  Baltimore 

MARCH 

2  New  Brunswick 

5-6  Boston 

7  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

2 1  Providence 

25  Boston 
26-27  Boston 

30  Hartford 

31  New  York       ,,-.. 

APRIL 

1  Brooklyn 

2  New  York 

3  New  York 
6     Springfield 

9-10  Boston 

,11  Boston 

13  Boston 

14  Boston 

15  Boston 
16-17  Boston 

20     Boston 


(Tues.  G) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Sun.  d) 
(Tues.H) 
(Thurs.  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

(Wed.  4) 

(4) 

(Fri.  4) 
(Carnegie  Hall  3) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Sun.  e) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Thurs.  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Rehearsal  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Sun.  5) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 


(Wed.  5) 


(5) 
(Fri.  5) 

(Carnegie  Hall  4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 

("Cambridge"  6) 
(Wed.  3) 
(Rehearsal  8) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 
(Tues.  J) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concert  master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Aifred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 

Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  KadinofF 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 
Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf.-' 

.Music  Director 


FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
welcome  you  to  this,  the  Eighty-fourth  season.  It  will 
be  a  busy  one  with  a  total  of  124  concerts  scheduled. 
The  Council  of  Friends  will  be  active  again  through- 
out the  season,  and  you  will  be  hearing  of  their  inter- 
esting events. 

The  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  each  year  by 
the  Friends  and  the  Council  is  a  significant  factor  in 
enabling  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  maintain 
its  pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of  music.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  is  accomplished  simply  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  either  by  mail 
to  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall  or  in  person  at 
the  Friends  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby. 
The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  look 
forward  to  your  continued  and  generous  support  in  the 
1964-1965  season. 
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The  distinguished  Boston  V'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trflsteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  truly  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 

Code  61  7  LI  2-9450®.         100  Franklin  Street,  Boston  6,  Mass. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND         ^^ 

TRUST! 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  3 
Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Guest  Conductor 

NOVEMBER  17 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

DECEMBER  8 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

DECEMBER  22 
Richard  Burgin,  Conductor 

JANUARY  5 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

"The  Seasons"  by  Haydn 

with  Chorus  and  Soloists 

FEBRUARY  2 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  16 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

MARCH  9 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  17;  Mar.  10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:    Jan.  14;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  S20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
S50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to: 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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^Arnnouncement 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

Only  Boston  Appearance 
Sunday  Afternoon  Matinee 

OCTOBER  4,   1964  AT  3  O'CLOCK 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


P. 


roaram 


'9 


Overture  to  "Manfred" 


*  Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

"Mother  Goose"  (Five  Children's  Pieces) 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  Fairy  Garden 

*  Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin,"  Op.  19 

♦Recorded  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Schumann 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Bartok 


Tickets  Available  Now  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50  and  $3.00 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 

KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.m 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist         Accompanist         Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


MOBEET  GOMBERG, 

Vic 

)  lint st 

Curtis 
Institute 

Accepting 
Students  • 
For  information  write 
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LAST    WEEKS    OF    SERIES    SALE 
Distinguished  Attractions  of  This  Fall  and  Winter 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 


CELEBRITY  SERIES 

AARON    RICHMOND,    MANAGER 


Symphony  Hall     •     Jordan  Hall     •     Music  Hall 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICES:  535  BOYLSTON  ST.  (Sr^lU 

MAIL  APPLICATIONS  FILLED 
Detailed  announcement  upon  request.    (Tel.  KE  6-6037) 

7-EVENT  SELECTIVE  SERIES  — $28  •  $23  •  $18 

Check  any  7  of  the  21   events  listed  below: 

D  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor Thurs.  Eve.,  Oct.  22 

□  BYRON  JAMS— Brilliant  Piano  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

□  LORIN  HOLLANDER— 20-year-old  Keyboard  Master Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.   6 

□  WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC,  Rowicki,  Conductor,  with  Soloist Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.   8 

□  BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET  (2  Different  Programs  with  □  Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  13 

Peter  Serkin,  Pianist,  assisting) □  Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15 

□  MARIAN  ANDERSON  (Farewell  Tour) Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

D  "POMP  AND  CEREMONY,"  Boston  Garden,  Massed  Bands,  Drums,  Pipers 

and  Dancers  from  Great  Britain.  Company  of  100 Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  27 

□  RUDOLF  SERKIN  Fri.  Eve.,  Dec.   4 

□  HERMANN  PREY,  Famous  German  Lieder  Singer Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.   6 

□  BALLET  F0LKL0RIC0  OF  MEXICO.  Company  of  75 Thurs.  Eve.,  Jan.  14 

□  BRANKO  KRSMANOVICH  CHORUS  from  Belgrade Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  31 

Yugoslavia's  magnificent  choral  group  of  80  in  a  diversified 
program  including  folksongs  in  gorgeous  costumes. 

□  JOSE  LIMON  &  DANCE  COMPANY (Check  Date)  Q  Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  26 

□  Sat.  Mat.,  Feb.  27 

□  NATHAN  MILSTEIN,  Eminent  Violin  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  28 

□  LEON  FLEISHER,  Distinguished  Pianist Sun.  Aft,  Mar.   7 

□  JULIAN  BREAM,  British  Guitarist-Lutenist Sat.  Eve.,  Mar.  13 

□  VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS  (New  Program) Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  14 

□  HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC,  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor Sat.  Eve.,  Apr.   3 

□  MILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET Sun.  Aft,  Apr.  11 

□  BBC  SYMPHONY  from  London,  Dorati,  Conductor Sun.  Aft,  Apr.  25 

EXTRA  EVENTS 

Remaining  Tickets  Now  ONLY  to  Series  Subscribers: 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC,  Von  Karajan,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.  20 

$7,  $6,  $5.50,  $4.50 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  Szell,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Feb  10 

$6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  ($6,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  24 

VAN  CLIBURN  ($6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  28 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  .   ,     .„ 

"    J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrION  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  /  ' 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY-FOURTH     SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 
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Oliver  Wolcott 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  complexities  of  Mozart's"  Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony impose  severe  demands  on  both 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  respond  with  a  virtuoso 
performance  marked  by  discipline  and 
polish.  Recorded  with  it,  the  delightful  "Eine 
Klein e  Nachtmusik."  Equally  impressive,  in 
the  Romantic  idiom,  is  their  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Artur  Rubinstein.  Enjoy  these  fine  perform- 
ances on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


&&x, 


Mozart 
"Jupiter"  Symphony 
|     Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 
|  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  | 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


RCA  Victor 


The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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CONTENTS 
Program 9 

Notes 

Brahms  (Academic  Festival 

Overture) 11 

Shostakovitch  (Symphony  No.  1)  .  16 

Entr'acte 

The  Boyhood  of  Shostakovitch 

(J.N.B.) 25 

Notes 
Beethoven  (Symphony  No.  6)   .     .38 


C.  D.  JACKSON 
1902-1964 

Charles  Douglas  Jackson  of  New 
York,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a 
highly  valued  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  1950  and  has 
served  the  Orchestra  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  season  1953-54, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  United  States 
delegation  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  helpful  to  the  Or- 
chestra in  many  ways,  notably  in  its 
two  foreign  tours.  He  had  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Lenox,  and  was  active  in 
connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 

His  career  has  been  manifold,  involv- 
ing publication  in  addition  to  diplomacy 
as  a  public  service.  He  was  associated 
with  Time  since  1931,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  production  of  that  maga- 
zine and  its  associates  Life  and  Fortune, 
with  interruptions  caused  by  his  duties 
in  Washington.  Last  June  he  became 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Time,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jackson  served  his  country  under 
the  last  four  administrations  and  was 
sent  on  many  vital  diplomatic  missions 
abroad.  In  the  present  year  he  helped 
organize  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  Devoted  to  the  arts,  he 
served  on  several  Boards  including,  be- 
sides this  Orchestra,  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 


VJne    ^Jouch    of    ^atin 
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Conrad 
Thandler 


A  dashing  shell  of  coat  in  moss 
green  imported  cotton  suede- 
cloth  lined  to  match  the  lean 
shift  in  pale  mist  green  jersey 
of    bonded    orlon    acrylic    and 

wool.    Juniors  7-15. 

29.95 

Junior  Dresses — Third  Floor 

BOSTON   •   BELMONT 
PEABODY  •   FRAMINGHAM 


THE  SEASON  OF  LAST  SUMMER 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival  of  1964  in- 
cluded eight  weeks  of  concerts  by  this 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  twenty-ninth  year 
since  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  participated,  and  the  second  season 
under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  its 
twenty-fourth  season  and  also  its  second 
under  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  direction.  The 
programs  of  the  Festival  stressed  the 
music  of  Richard  Strauss,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  on  June 
11.  Thirteen  of  his  works  including  most 
of  his  symphonic  poems  were  played,  and 
other  less-known  works  such  as  the 
Burleske  and  Par  ergon  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Three  Hymns,  and  the  com- 
plete Incidental  Music,  with  voices,  to 
"Le  Bourgeois  G entilhomme." 

There  were  eight  Tuesday  evening 
chamber  music  concerts,  a  Boston  Pops 
concert,  and  a  Gala  Evening  in  which 
the  Music  Center  was  combined  with  the 
regular  orchestra,  likewise  eight  Open 
Rehearsals,  bringing  a  total  attendance 
of  224,320. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  is 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in 
conjunction  with  the  Festival,  this  year 
had  an  enrollment  of  290  members  from 
thirty-five  states  and  eleven  foreign 
countries.  Erich  Leinsdorf  served  as 
Director  for  his  second  season  and  Aaron 
Copland  was  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
The  very  active  program  of  the  Music 
Center  included  over  forty  musical  pro- 
grams by  the  young  musicians;  a  Musi- 
cological  Symposium  with  eleven  leading 
musicologists  of  this  country;  a  String 
Symposium  bringing  together  eighteen 
string  players  and  teachers,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller 
Fund  for  Music,  Inc.;  a  five-day  Festival 
of  Contemporay  American  Music  in  co- 
operation with  the  Fromm  Music  Foun- 
dation; and  a  four-week  Seminar  in 
Contemporary  Music  for  music  educa- 
tors, supported  by  a  grant  from  a  six- 
year  project  begun  in  July  1963  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


RETIRING  MEMBERS 
AND  NEW  MEMBERS 

Six  distinguished  musicians  played  this 
summer  for  the  last  time  as   members 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  the  first  viola,  and 
Samuel  Mayes,  the  first  cello,  together 
with  Winifred  Winograd  of  the  cello 
section,  have  left  and  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Three  players  have 
retired.  Louis  Speyer  has  been  invalu- 
able as  English  horn  soloist  for  many 
years,  having  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1918.  Vladimir  Resnikoff  of  the  first 
violin  section  has  been  a  member  since 
1933,  and  Jean  de  Vergie,  oboist,  has 
been  in  the  Orchestra  since  1925.  The 
new  principals  in  the  positions  of  Eng- 
lish horn,  first  cello  and  first  viola,  will 
be  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  Jules  Eskin 
and  Burton  Fine. 


APPOINTMENT 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  an 
eight-year  term  as  trustee  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  Tuesday,  September  22,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given 
at  the  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom.  Henry 
B.  Cabot,  representing  the  Trustees  of 
the  Orchestra,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
A.  Fred  Prager,  ex-President  of  the 
Brotherhood,  presented  to  the  Music 
Director  an  Atmos  clock  with  the  in- 
scription :  "For  meritorious  service  in 
advancing  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Performing  Arts." 


VISITORS 

The  first  of  seven  visiting  orchestras 
this  season  will  be  the  Chicago  Orches- 
tra, Jean  Martinon,  conductor,  which 
will  play  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  4. 


WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 
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Favorites — old  and  new 

Several  years  ago,  a  radio  station  polled  its  listeners  to  find  out  their  favorite 
symphony.  The  winner  was  Beethoven's  Fifth,  hands  down.  Here  is  music 
which  strikes  just  the  right  notes  for  almost  everyone.  Romantics  have  a  field 
day  with  its  dramatic  excitement.  Classicists  admire  its  concise  form.  And 
even  people  with  little  musical  knowledge  find  the  Fifth  filled  with  themes 
they  can  hum.  Down  at  Old  Colony,  we  don't  need  a  poll  to  tell  us  that  a 
Living  Trust  is  the  rising  new  favorite  with  people  of  property.  More  and 
more  of  our  customers  are  basing  their  financial  planning  on  this  useful  and 
flexible  instrument.  With  a  Living  Trust,  you  rid  yourself  of  money  manage- 
ment headaches  .  .  .  test  the  provisions  of  your  trust  right  now  .  .  .  and  have 
a  chance  to  assess  the  performance 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 


of  your  trustees.  A  Living  Trust  can 

exempt  at  least  one  generation  from 

inheritance  taxes  and   protect  your 

family's  privacy  at  the  time  your  will 

is  probated,  too.  If  you'd  like  to  know 

more  about  this  new  favorite  in  financial  arrangements, 

send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "A  Living  Trust  for  You?" 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


First  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  i,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 


Shostakovitch 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 


intermission 
Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  (Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

IV.  1  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:   Allegro 

V.    Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 
Allegretto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Akademische  Fest-Ouvertilre"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertilre"  were  composed  in  one  summer  — in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.   Brahms'  friends 
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of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

•    • 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer 
responded  in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.    It  is  about  a  tavern 
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table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is 
introduced  by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe" 
Kalbeck  inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  " Gaudeamus  Igitur" 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  1,  Op.  10 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
piano  and  strings. 

Although  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 
was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 


*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 
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Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First 
Symphony: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of 
the  theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the  strings. 
The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo)  in  a 
tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductory  pages,  proves  to 
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%  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
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be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members  of  the  chief  theme  are  now  set 
forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by  the  flute  over 
pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under  a  trill  on  E-flat 
for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses.  The  mood  becomes 
more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with  the  descending 
chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins,  with  one  of  its 
related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  gentler  second 
theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more  passionate  phrase 
recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and  fortissimo,  on  the  four 
unison  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet  and  'cellos  pianis- 
simo, recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins 
with  foreshadowings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  4-4  — 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme,  to 
an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows,  in 
E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under  an 
inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half  a 
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hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.    The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep  melan- 
choly, scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an  octave 
phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject  that  is 
soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax.  A 
clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum-roll, 
crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 

"This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4  in  F 
minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


Special  occasions  in  your  family— a  birth,  a  marriage, 
substantial  changes  in  your  holdings— call  for  a  prompt  and 
careful  review  of  your  Will.  7he  experience  of  our 
Jrust  department  can  be  most  helpful  to  you  and  your 
attorney  in  shaping  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 
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wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso),  then 
to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo  climax, 
and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious  alterna- 
tions of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the  second 
subject   (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 

A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major."  r 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  BOYHOOD  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 


^TyyfiTYA,"  as  Shostakovitch  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever 
1V1  composing,  improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he 
had  written  or  still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who 
knew  him  until  1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on 
hearing  his  First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music 
of  his  boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these 
pieces  was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orches- 
tral scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans 
Andersen's  pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which 
had  appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus 
reported  by  Seroff  in  his  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based  prin- 
cipally on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family*: 

*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 
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"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative  of 
the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the  laboring 
ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies  leading 
the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphitheater  and 
the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo  is  inserted 
in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin  and  'cello  is 
taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  composing  at  the  time 
of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it  around  Andersen's 
story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  Nadejda  remembers 
how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid  swimming  up  through 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle  where  the  Prince  is 
holding  a  festival." 
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The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

combines  a  club  program  with  services  and  specialty  shops 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  (opposite  the  Public  Garden),  KE  6-5651 

You  will  be  welcome  as  a  Member  and  your  patronage 
will  help  support  vital  services  to  women 

Dues:  Annual  $5.00         Contributing  $10.00         Life  $100.00 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child : 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation     •     Vocational  Training 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •         Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without   Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music. . 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  .  .  . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 
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The  symphony  recalled  to  the  aunt  of  its  composer  the  boy  whom 
she  remembered  who  "liked  fairy  tales,  and  often  asked  me  to  tell  them 
to  him."  She  writes  of  her  nephew  as  having  been  "a  very  serious  and 
sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative,  very  modest  about  his  music, 
and  rather  shy.  .  .  .  His  favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was 
Liszt.  He  liked  to  read,  and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian 
novelist  Gogol.  His  first  opera,  'The  Nose,'  was  based  on  Gogol's 
story."  His  immediate  musical  gods  were  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  (his  first  experience  of  opera  had  been  "The  Fairy  Tale  of 
Czar  Saltan,"  and  he  had  surprised  his  family  by  playing  stretches  of 
it  from  memory). 

This  was  the  composer  of  the  First  Symphony  in  1925,  still  in  his 
assimilative  stages  of  development,  but  brimming  with  musical  fantasy 
of  his  own,  which,  for  all  its  "resemblances"  could  be  called  something 
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new,  bright,  and  engaging,  and  inescapably  "Shostakovitch."  Earmarks 
of  the  later  Shostakovitch  are  clearly  discernible  in  it,  even  though  the 
drive  and  tension  of  the  Fifth  or  Seventh  Symphonies,  and  the  avowed 
"mass  appeal"  of  these  later  works  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  This  light- 
hearted,  lyrical  music,  warming  to  frank  sentiment,  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  the  natural  exuberance  of  a  lad  gifted,  admired,  loved, 
to  whom  the  troubles  of  life  were  unknown. 

The  account  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  childhood,  first  publicly  revealed  in  the  book  mentioned  above, 
and  derived  from  the  experience  of  his  aunt,  gives  a  different,  and 
surprisingly  dark  picture  —  one  which  will  modify  the  Western  con- 
ception, until  now,  of  the  early  development  of  Shostakovitch.  The 
years  1924  and  1925,  the  years  in  which  the  composer  began  and  com- 
pleted his  symphony,  were  years  of  bitter  want  for  the  Shostakovitch 
family  in  their  cramped  quarters  on  Nikolayevskaya  Street  in  Lenin- 
grad. Dmitri's  family  consisted,  in  1924,  of  his  mother,  Sophia  (Sonya, 
nee  Kokaoulin),  his  sisters  Marusia  (Maria)  and  Zoya,  the  first  older, 
the  second  younger  than  himself.  The  mother  appears  as  a  woman  of 
great  stamina  and  boundless  resource  in  the  education  and  healthful 
development  of  her  children.    She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  want. 


SCHOENHOF'S,     INC.        Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Exclusive  Headquarters  of  Assimil  Language  Record  Courses 
Literature,  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  in  and  for  Languages 

All  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Books, 
Classical  and  Modern 

Fine  Pictures     •      Custom  Framing  on  Premises     •     Moderately  Priced 
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Her  family  had  been  affluent  in  the  pre-revolutionary  days  when,  as 
students  in  Moscow,  she  and  her  sisters  and  their  friends  had  been 
drawn  into  the  underground  activities  toward  a  free  Russia.  The 
fiance  of  her  sister,  Yanovitzky,  had  been  arrested  for  implication  in 
a  fracas  with  the  police,  and  had  stood  trial  for  months,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hangman's  noose.  The  sister  had  married  him  in  prison 
that  she  might  go  with  him  into  exile  if  need  be.  The  family  tradition 
was  that  of  the  pre-Bolshevik  intelligentsia,  in  which  intellectual 
enlightenment,  political  liberalism,  a  cultivation  of  the  arts,  all  had 
their  place.    Music  was  zealously  pursued,  in  an  amateur  way. 

Sonya,  the  mother  of  Shostakovitch,  brought  up  children  who  were 
clear-thinking,  intelligent,  and  talented  in  various  ways  (the  written 
statements  of  Shostakovitch  on  his  artistic  creed,  etc.,  show  this  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression).  She  was  the  first  piano  teacher  of  both 
Dmitri  and  his  sister  Marusia,  both  of  whom  became  accomplished 
pianists.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  were  at  least  equipped  to  make  their 
own  livelihood  in  a  country  where  in  the  early  twenties  the  means  of 
keeping  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  warm  continued  to  be  a  drastic 
problem  —  a  problem  which  the  application  of  intelligence  could  not 
solve. 
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When  Sonya's  husband,  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  senior,  died  in  1922, 
that  problem  became  still  more  acute.  Young  Dmitri  (familiarly 
"Mitya")  and  his  sister  Marusia  were  both  students  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  They  were  sixteen  and  nineteen  respectively,  and  were 
already  giving  two-piano  recitals.  Mitya  was  already  composing  pieces 
of  his  own,  which  he  performed  on  every  occasion,  and  at  the  friendly 
musical  evenings  which  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.    Zoya,  the  younger  sister,  was  then  fourteen. 

Now,  the  ingenuity  of  Sonya  was  called  upon  to  find  healthy  growth 
for  each  of  her  children.  The  ravages  of  undernourishment  had  made 
their  mark  upon  them.  Marusia,  and  Mitya  too,  showed  tubercular 
tendencies.  He  developed  an  alarming  gland  in  his  neck,  and  doctors 
said  he  must  be  sent  south,  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  Crimea.  If  the  fare 
and  a  month's  board  could  be  managed,  the  money  for  a  second  month 
remained  an  impossibility.    Sonya  found  routine  employment  from 
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time  to  time;  Marusia  taught  music  in  a  dancing  school.  But  the 
returns  were  not  enough:  to  find  food,  a  winter  coat  or  a  household 
article  must  be  sacrificed.  To  pay  the  rent,  the  mother  was  forced  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  accept  from  friends.  Mitya's  Aunt  Nadejda 
knows  of  these  circumstances,  for  she  was  often  with  the  family.  When 
she  left  Russia  in  1923,  to  pursue  her  calling  in  this  country  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  she  continued  to  help  them,  and  to  hear 
from  them.  It  is  evident  that  Sonya  realized  her  son's  remarkable 
creative  talent,  and  applied  the  full  energy  of  her  determined  character 
to  make  possible  its  safe  development.  The  boy  often  gave  piano 
recitals  at  the  Conservatory  —  for  most  of  them  there  was  no  fee.  There 
were  minor  tragedies.  Before  an  important  concert  he  broke  his  glasses 
and,  unable  to  read  his  music,  was  without  money  to  replace  them. 
Later  the  piano  at  Nikolayevskaya  Street  went  for  debt,  and  the 
musical  evenings  ceased  perforce.  At  the  Conservatory,  the  phrase 
"bourgeois  origin"  was  used  against  them.  Professional  jealousy  seized 
upon  this  stigma  to  deprive  Shostakovitch  of  any  honors  and  teaching 
privileges.  These  harassments  assailed  the  family  in  1924  and  1925, 
as  Shostakovitch  was  working  upon  his  Symphony.  During  this  time, 
too,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  in  some  way,  and  did  it  by  improvising 
accompaniments  to  the  silent  screen  on  an  upright  piano  in  a  small 
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and  draughty  moving-picture  theatre  —  three  times  a  day.  Shostakovitch 
completed  his  Symphony,  his  first  ambitious  score,  in  time  to  submit  it 
as  his  graduation  composition  in  the  Conservatory.  The  cost  of  having 
parts  copied  hung  over  him  as  an  impossible  expense.  At  length  the 
Conservatory  undertook  this  expense  and  Nikolai  Malko  conducted 
the  first  performance  at  the  Conservatory  on  May  12,  1926.  The 
Symphony  made  something  of  a  sensation.  It  found  its  way  to  other 
Russian  cities.  Bruno  Walter  visited  Leningrad  and  carried  it  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Soon,  America  applauded  it  and  learned  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  twenty-year-old  Soviet  composer.  Publication  and 
recognition  did  not  at  once  bring  wealth  to  Shostakovitch  —  his  country 
was  not  so  constituted.  It  brought  him  the  overdue  privilege  of  pur- 
suing his  art  with  living  necessities  assured. 

That  the  boy  Shostakovitch  with  his  artist's  nature  at  once  sensitive, 
warm  and  delicately  fantastic,  should  have  survived  these  adversities 
must  be  due  in  part  to  his  mother;  but  certainly  no  less  to  an  inner  life 
of  the  imagination  which  degrading  circumstances  —  even  the  sharp 

inroads  of  want  —  could  not  touch. 

j.  N.  B. 


THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 
2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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COMIN6  ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 

•  Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art 

All  coming  soon  at  the  exciting  Prudential  Center, 

Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY   OF   AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER      37     MILLION      PEOPLE 


INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  "entirely 
of  unplayed"  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 
minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803- 
1804,  where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 


THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Sizes  1  2 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1  2  V2  to  24  V2  . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$2000 

tax  included 


FINE  DIAMONDS 
FROM  LONG'S 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Northshore  and  South  Shore 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d } amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  IVIasterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

MAOIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth    Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh   Pond  Shopping   Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'   World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.   Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South   Shore   Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central   Shopping    Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  dron- 
ing themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid  shapes. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something  of  this 
patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an  English  critic 
of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the  second  move- 
ment, which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unen- 
viable state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting 
episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh 
renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject, 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE   BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET         •         BOSTON 

Where  You  Are  Always  Welcome  to  Save  Money 
Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 
Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable  and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 
Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  Extends  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  the 

Friday  Symphony  Subscribers 

to  attend  the 

Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

in  their  fourth  season  with 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Prominent  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

discussing 
"Music  of  the  World  — Inside  the  B.S.O." 
other  guest  speakers 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  Klaus  Liepmann 

Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  University  Director  and  Professor  at  M.l.T. 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 
Music  of  Italy 

Dr.  Giorgio  Carega,  Consul  General, 
Guest  of  Honor 

at  12:15  p.m.  at  the 

MIDTOWN  MOTOR  INN 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 

$3.75  per  person  (series  of  eight  $28.00)  including 

the  lecture,  luncheon,  gratuities 

and 

Free  Parking  Throughout  the  Concert 

Beginning  Friday,  October  23  the  Boston  Community  Music  Center 
will  again  co-sponsor  four  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

featuring 
Cleveland  Amory  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Max  Kaplan  Elliot  Norton 

and 

Chorus  Pro  Musica  will  sponsor  a  series  of  Four  Luncheons 

beginning  with  a  special  Christmas  Program 

on  December  18th 

For  Reservation  Call  COngress  2-1000 

Pre-Symphony  Gourmet  Dinner  before  Saturday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Concert  Series  .  .  .  $4.00 

Afternoon  Tea  Served  after  the  Concert 
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the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even-flowing. 
They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no 
marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  circum- 
scribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate,  and  finely  graded. 
There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monotony,  in  which  the 
composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonal- 
ity, color,  position.  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement) 
of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accom- 
paniment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:   "The  strength  and  the  relaxa- 


ERNEST  F.   DIETZ,  President 


Established    1908 


INCORPORATED 


339   NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional   color   planning — application   of   paint   finishes,  wallcoverings   end 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building     maintenance. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Imported 

NATURAL 

CHEESES 

Domestic 

French 
Brie 

Camembert 
Gourmandise 

Italian 
Bel  Paese 
Gorgonzola 
Fontina 

English 
Stilton 
Cheshire 
Caerphilly 

158  Mass.  Avenue 
Boston 

MALBENS 

—  famous  Swiss  Grapillon  — 

CO  6-1203 
Free  Delivery 
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new,  modern,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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tion  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a  fully 
developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 
"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 

*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  ("An  expression  of  feeling 
rather  than  painting")  is  found  in  the  sketchbooks  and  was  probably  on  the  original  manu- 
script. It  appeared  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808)  and  on  the 
published  parts  (1809) ,  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published  (1824) . 
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^harfedale  w60 


ACHROMATIC  Speaker  System 

Significant  new  2-speaker  system  by  G.  A. 
Briggs  achieves  a  unique  musical  quality- 
pure,  uncolored  by  extraneous  modulations. 
The  exclusive  sand-filled  panel  is  completely 
non-resonant,  for  optimum  bass  response 
down  to  20  cps.  In  true  wood  veneers, 
$116.50.  Utility  model  (unfinished)  $101 .50. 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  730  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Centre, 

Alewifebrook  Parkway,  Cambridge 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  594  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Lafayette  Radio,  1400  Worcester  Street  (Rte.  9),Natick 

OeMambro  Hi  Fi  Center, 
1093  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  CORP.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  six  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  season  by  visiting  orchestras: 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

Thursday  evening,  October  22 

WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC 
Witold  Rowicki,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  November  8 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Herbert  Von  Karajan,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  January  20 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
George  Szell,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  February  10 

HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC 
Willem  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor 

Saturday  evening,  April  3 

BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Antal  Dorati,  Conductor 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  25 

Further  information  on  the  above  series  of  concerts  may 
be  obtained  from  Aaron  Richmond  at  the  Celebrity 
Series  offices,  535  Boylston  Street,  KEnmore  6-6037. 
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brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon,  as 
if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling.  There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real 
rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by 
the  ominous  rumble  of  the  cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The 
storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.    It 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

1928     •     THIRTY-SEVENTH  SEASON 


1965 


Boston  ^Morning  <JMusicales 

for  benefit  of 

TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


STATLER  HILTON  BALLROOM 
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forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two 
movements  it  binds  without  any  break.  There  are  those  who  find 
Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  pred- 
ecessor in  cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp 
of  sensationalism  upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his 
audience  with  devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  demean  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level 
of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom 
which  he  set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.   This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
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Are  you  keeping 
your  will  up-to-date? 


Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


HARVARD  TE1#T  00HPAHY 


Member   F.  D.I.C. 


Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 
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contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gath- 
ering and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to  the 
broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away  have 
exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with 
them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  fol- 
lowing title  for  the  Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und 
Erbauungs  Buch/'  from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a 
sentiment  very  common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the 
sentiment  happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  con- 
viction which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."    Beethoven  was  probably 
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moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he  was 
divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook,  the 
storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England  during 
the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  sometimes  with 
action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  composer's 
injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite  pictures  in  his  mind 
while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles  Neate  has  reported  a  con- 
versation on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  which 
Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in  mind  while  composing, 
and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added  (except  that  the  evidence 
is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these  images  were  always  completely 
transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm,  where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place 
in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.    He  wished,  no 
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doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  ''program  music"  highly  popu- 
lar in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable  of  the 
"feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled  score.  He 
could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life  in  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  that 
time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of  "Malerei" 
in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  dip  into  popular  taste  he  never 
claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over  imagery.  There  were  nature 
pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces  at  that  time,  and  they  were  on 
a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this  sort  has  been  found  which  may 
well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  its  plan  of 
movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Symphony"  subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait 
of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  composer,  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published 
about  1784.  This  work  was  advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's 
Opus  2,  his  first  three  piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered, 
"and  the  boy  must  often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the 
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cover  of  his  own  sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty- 
four  years,  until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to 
reassure  his  readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the 
two  compositions."    The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  murmurs, 
a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her  gentle 
voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down  with 
a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song.  [copyrighted] 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

SIXTH   SEASON  —  1964-1965 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings,  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  as  follows: 


FIRST  SERIES:  Oct.   31      •     Dec.    12     • 

SECOND  SERIES:      Nov.  7      •     Dec.    19     • 
(Repeating  the  programs  of  First  Series) 


Mar.  6 
Mar.    13 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4.00  (tax  exempt)  for  either  series  of  three  concerts. 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  Grade  V 
through  Junior  High  and  High  School. 

Ticket    application,    accompanied    by    check    and    stamped, 
addressed  envelope,  should  be  mailed  to: 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

251  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  1964-1965 


SEPTEMBER 

25-26  Boston 
27  Boston 
29    Boston 

OCTOBER 
1     Boston 
2-3     Boston 
9-10    Boston 

1 1  Providence 
1 3     Boston 

15  Boston 

16-17  Boston 

2 1  New  York 

22  Brooklyn 

23  New  York 

24  Newark 

25  Storrs 
30-3 1  Boston 

NOVEMBER 

1  New  London 

3  Boston 

5  Boston 

6-7  Boston 

10  Boston 

12  Boston 
13-14  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

20-21  Boston 

22  Providence 

25  Boston 

27-28  Boston 

30  Washington 

DECEMBER 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  New  York 
8  Boston 

11-12     Boston 

13  Providence 
15    Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

20  Boston 

22  Boston 

JANUARY 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

10  Providence 

12  Boston 
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(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Sun.  a) 
(Tues.  A) 


(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
(Sun.  1) 

("Cambridge"  1) 
(Rehearsal  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Wed.  1) 

(0 

(Fri.  1) 


(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


(Tues.  B) 
(Thurs.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
("Cambridge"  2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Sun.  b) 
(Tues.  C) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Sun.  2) 
(Wed.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(1) 


(2) 
(Wed.  2) 

(2) 

(Fri.  2) 

(Carnegie  Hall  1) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Sun.  3) 

("Cambridge"  3) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 
(Sun.  c) 
(Tues.  E) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Sun.  4) 
("Cambridge"  4) 


JANUARY  (continued) 

14  Boston 

15-16  Boston 

19  New  Haven 

20  New  York 

2 1  Brooklyn 

22  New  York 

23  New  York 

24  New  York 

27  Boston 

28  Boston 
29-30  Boston 


(Thurs.  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(Wed.  3) 

(3) 
(Fri.  3) 

(Carnegie  Hall  2) 

(Carnegie  Gala) 

(Wed.  2) 

(Thurs.  4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


FEBRUARY 

2     Boston 

4     Boston 

5-6    Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

14  Boston 

16  Boston 

1 8  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

23  Northampton 

24  New  York 

25  Brooklyn 

26  New  York 

27  New  York 

28  Baltimore 

MARCH 

2  New  Brunswick 

5-6  Boston 

7  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

. :  1 8  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

2 1  Providence 

25  Boston 

26-27  Boston 

30  Hartford 

31  New  York 

APRIL 

1  Brooklyn 

2  New  York 

3  New  York 
6  Springfield 

9-10  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

13  Boston 

14  Boston 

15  Boston 
16-17  Boston 

20  Boston 


(Tues.  G) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Sun.  d) 
(Tues.  H) 
(Thurs.  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

(Wed.  4) 

(4) 
(Fri.  4) 

(Carnegie  Hall  3) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Sun.  e) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Thurs.  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Rehearsal  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Sun.  5) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 

(Wed.  5) 


(5) 
(Fri.  5) 

(Carnegie  Hall  4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 

("Cambridge"  6) 
(Wed.  3) 
(Rehearsal  8) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 
(Tues.  J) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 

Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\>  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 
Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf;' 

ftlusic  Director 


■3 

FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Friends  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
welcome  you  to  this,  the  Eighty-fourth  season.  It  will 
be  a  busy  one  with  a  total  of  124  concerts  scheduled. 
The  Council  of  Friends  will  be  active  again  through- 
out the  season,  and  you  will  be  hearing  of  their  inter- 
esting events. 

The  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  each  year  by 
the  Friends  and  the  Council  is  a  significant  factor  in 
enabling  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  maintain 
its  pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of  music.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  is  accomplished  simply  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  either  by  mail 
to  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall  or  in  person  at 
the  Friends  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  lobby. 
The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  look 
forward  to  your  continued  and  generous  support  in  the 
1964-1965  season. 
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The  distinguished  Boston  V'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


MM. 
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By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trdsteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  truly  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  617  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUSM 

100  Franklin  Street,  Boston  6,  Mass. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  5 
Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Guest  Conductor 


JANUARY  14 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

JANUARY  28 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  18 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

MARCH  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  ChristorT  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  17;  Mar.  10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:    Jan.  14;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  12,  26 


Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 


With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

Only  Boston  Appearance 
Sunday  Afternoon  Matinee 

OCTOBER  4,   1964  AT  3  O'CLOCK 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


P' 


foaram 


}9 


Overture  to  "Manfred" 


*  Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

"Mother  Goose"  (Five  Children's  Pieces) 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  Fairy  Garden 

*Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin,"  Op.  19 

♦Recorded  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Schumann 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Bartok 


Tickets  Available  Now  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50  and  $3.00 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.MUs. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


MOBEET  GOMBEMG, 

Vic 

)  linist 

Curtis 
Institute 

Accepting 
Students  • 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

Brookline 

Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Call  LO  6-1332 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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LAST    WEEKS    OF    SERIES    SALE 
Distinguished  Attractions  of  This  Fall  and  Winter 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 


CELEBRITY  SERIES 

AARON    RICHMOND,    MANAGER 


Symphony  Hall     •     Jordan  Hall     •     Music  Hall 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICES:  535  BOYLSTON  ST.  (KftS.) 

MAIL  APPLICATIONS  FILLED 
Detailed  announcement  upon  request.    (Tel.  KE  6-6037) 

7-EVENT  SELECTIVE  SERIES -$28  •  $23  •  $18 

Check  any  7  of  the  21   events  listed  below: 

□  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor Thurs.  Eve.,  Oct.  22 

D  BYRON  JAMS— Brilliant  Piano  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft,  Oct.  25 

□  LORIN  HOLLANDER— 20-year-old  Keyboard  Master Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.   6 

□  WARSAW  PHILHARMONIC,  Rowicki,  Conductor,  with  Soloist Sun.  Aft,  Nov.   8 

□  BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET  (2  Different  Programs  with  □  Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  13 

Peter  Serkin,  Pianist,  assisting) □  Sun.  Aft,  Nov.  15 

□  MARIAN  ANDERSON  (Farewell  Tour) Sun.  Aft,  Nov.  22 

□  "POMP  AND  CEREMONY,"  Boston  Garden,  Massed  Bands,  Drums,  Pipers 

and  Dancers  from  Great  Britain.  Company  of  100 Fri.  Eve.,  Nov.  27 

□  RUDOLF  SERKIN  Fri.  Eve.,  Dec.  4 

□  HERMANN  PREY,  Famous  German  Lieder  Singer Sun.  Aft,  Dec.   6 

□  BALLET  F0LKL0RIC0  OF  MEXICO.  Company  of  75 Thurs.  Eve.,  Jan.  14 

□  BRANKO  KRSMANOVICH  CHORUS  from  Belgrade Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  31 

Yugoslavia's  magnificent  choral  group  of  80  in  a  diversified 
program  including  folksongs  in  gorgeous  costumes. 

□  JOSE  LIMON  &  DANCE  COMPANY (Check  Date)  □  Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  26 

□  Sat.  Mat.,  Feb.  27 

□  NATHAN  MILSTEIN,  Eminent  Violin  Virtuoso Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  28 

□  LEON  FLEISHER,  Distinguished  Pianist Sun.  Aft,  Mar.   7 

□  JULIAN  BREAM,  British  Guitarist-Lutenist Sat.  Eve.,  Mar.  13 

□  VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS  (New  Program) Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  14 

□  HAGUE  PHILHARMONIC,  Van  Otterloo,  Conductor Sat.  Eve.,  Apr.   3 

□  JUILUARD  STRING  QUARTET Sun.  Aft,  Apr.  11 

□  BBC  SYMPHONY  from  London,  Dorati,  Conductor Sun.  Aft,  Apr.  25 

EXTRA  EVENTS 

Remaining  Tickets  Now  ONLY  to  Series  Subscribers: 

BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC,  Von  Karajan,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.  20 

$7,  $6,  $5.50,  $4.50 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  Szell,  Conductor Wed.  Eve.,  Feb.  10 

$6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  ($6,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  24 

VAN  CLIBURN  ($6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50) Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  28 


! 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 


160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 
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FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

This  new  recording  of  Brahms '  First  Concerto 
marks  the  first  collaboration  of  Van  Cliburn 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf. 
Together  they  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
demanding  work  in  a  virtuoso  performance 
that  realizes  all  the  passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score.  Also  recommended:  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  in  a 
vibrant  reading  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica." 
Both  albums  in  superb  Dynagroove  sound. 


Van  Cliburn 
Brahms  Concerto  No.  1 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 
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RCA  Victor 

(WfflThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


EIGHTY-FOURTH     SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

A  BR  AM    BERKOWITZ 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  WoLCOTr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  Rosario  Mazzeo  James  J.  Brosnahan 


Assistant  Manager 


Orchestra  Personnel  Manager         Business  A dministrator 
Assistant  Administrators 


Sarah  M.  Hering 


Harry  J.  Kraut 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


BOSTON 
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STEINWAY 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 


Only  Steinway  sounds  like  a  Steinway.  The  choice  of 
discriminating  music  lovers  everywhere.  You  too,  will 
treasure  your  Steinway  Grand  or  Console  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  will  your  children. 

At  Avery's  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano 
from  these  time-honored  names  that  have  been 
favorites  for  years  and  years. 

STEINWAY since  1853-111   years 

SOHMER since  1892-   72  years 

CHICKERING since  1823- 141   years 

EVERETT since  1883-   81   years 

CABLE-NELSON  ....  since  1904-   60  years 


Headquarters  for  the  world  renowned 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

FISHER    STEREO    PHONOGRAPHS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  pleasure. 

Established   1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  GA  1-1434 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


First  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11,  at  3:30  o'clock 


Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:   Andante  molto  moto 

III.  (Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:   Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

IV.  1  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:   Allegro 

V.    Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 
Allegretto 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Aka&emische  Fesl-Ouverture"  and  the 
"Tragisc/ie  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  1  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music,  Brown  University 

1964-1965     SEASON 
Tuesday,  20  October         JUILLIARD  QUARTET 
Tuesday,  24  November      MARLBORO  TRIO 
Tuesday,     9  February       HARTT  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Tuesday,  20  April  NEW  YORK  STRING  SEXTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Auditorium 

Season  Tickets:    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 
Single  Admission:    $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 
Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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SYMPHONY  No.   1,  Op.   10 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
piano  and  strings. 

A  lthough  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 


a 


the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano/'  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 


composer's  two  first  published  works.*    It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 


*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 


RHODE  ISLANDERS  .  .  .  This  Season  Discover  Your  Orchestra 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

The  Twentieth  Season 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Musical  Director 

Six  Saturday  Evening  Concerts 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 

FOUR  RENOWNED  SOLOISTS  plus 
PUCCINI'S  "TOSCA"  IN  CONCERT  FORM 

Oct.  24    •    Nov.  14    •    Feb.  6    •    Feb.  27    •    Mar.  27    •    Apr.  24 

SEASON  TICKETS:    $16,  $12,  $8    (TAX  EXEMPT) 
(Students  Half  Price)      •      (Mezzanine  Sold  Out) 

to  order  best  seats  call  or  write 

RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

49  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  TEmple  1-3123 
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was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 
in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

[copyrighted] 


PIANO     TUNING 

HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

Repairing      •      Regulating      •      Demoth 

ing 

PIANOS   BOUGHT  AND   SOLD 

434  BROOK  STREET               •              Tel.  GA  1- 

8781 

The  Only  Maternity  Shop 
in  Downtown  Providence 


Every  Wardrobe 
Need  for  the 
^b<^>^-        Mother-to-be 

One-  and  two-piece  dresses 
suits  •   jackets   •    skirts   •   sweaters 
slacks   •    lingerie   •    girdles   •   bras 

The  Maternity  Shop 

172  MATHEWSON  STREET 
PROVIDENCE 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  "entirely 
of  unplayed"  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 
minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803- 
1804,  where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


JAckson  1-6042 


contemporary  furniture 


x. 


NEW  INTERIORS 


680  no.  main  street  •  providence,  r.  {. 
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relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  dron- 
ing themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid  shapes. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something  of  this 
patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an  English  critic 
of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the  second  move- 
ment, which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unen- 
viable state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting 
episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh 
renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  ol  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject, 
the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even-flowing. 
They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no 
marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  circum- 
scribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate,  and  finely  graded. 
There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monotony,  in  which  the 
composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonal- 
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ity,  color,  position.  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement) 
of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accom- 
paniment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and  the  relaxa- 
tion are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a  fully 
developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 
"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 
brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon,  as 
if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling.  There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real 
rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by 
the  ominous  rumble  of  the  cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The 
storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two 
movements  it  binds  without  any  break.  There  are  those  who  find 
Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  pred- 
ecessor in  cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp 

*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  ("An  expression  of  feeling 
rather  than  painting")  is  found  in  the  sketchbooks  and  was  probably  on  the  original  manu- 
script. It  appeared  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808)  and  on  the 
published  parts  (1809) ,  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published  (1824) . 
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of  sensationalism  upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his 
audience  with  devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  demean  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level 
of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom 
which  he  set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gath- 
ering and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to  the 
broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away  have 
exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with 
them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  fol- 
lowing title  for  the  Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und 
Erbauungs  Buck,"  from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a 
sentiment  very  common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the 
sentiment  happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  con- 
viction which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  [copyrighted] 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

This  new  recording  of  Brahms '  First  Concerto 
marks  the  first  collaboration  of  Van  Cliburn 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf. 
Together  they  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
demanding  work  in  a  virtuoso  performance 
that  realizes  all  the  passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score.  Also  recommended:  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  in  a 
vibrant  reading  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica." 
Both  albums  in  superb  Dynagrooye  sound. 
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Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 
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Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Brahms    "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.    Scene  by  the  brookside:   Andante  molto  moto 

III.  (Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:   Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro 

IV.  1  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:   Allegro 

V.    Shepherd's  Song:   Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 
Allegretto 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Akademische  Fest-Ouverture"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouverttire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.   1,  Op.  10 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
piano  and  strings. 

Although  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano/'  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 
was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 
in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 
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Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First 
Symphony: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of 
the  theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the  strings. 
The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo)  in  a 
tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductory  pages,  proves  to 
be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members  of  the  chief  theme  are  now  set 
forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by  the  flute  over 
pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under  a  trill  on  E-flat 
for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses.  The  mood  becomes 
more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with  the  descending 
chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins,  with  one  of  its 
related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  gentler  second 
theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more  passionate  phrase 
recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and  fortissimo,  on  the  four 
unison  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet  and  'cellos  pianis- 
simo, recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go? 
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"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins 
with  foreshadowings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  4-4  — 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme,  to 
an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows,  in 
E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under  an 
inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half  a 
hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.    The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep  melan- 
choly, scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an  octave 
phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject  that  is 
soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax.  A 
clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum-roll, 
crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 
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"This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4  in  F 
minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso),  then 
to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo  climax, 
and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious  alterna- 
tions of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the  second 
subject   (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 
A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  "entirely 
of  unplayed"  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

T>eethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
-*-*  were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C 


'There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass.' 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 
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minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked 
upon  the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803- 
1804,  where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  dron- 
ing themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid  shapes. 
The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something  of  this 
patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an  English  critic 
of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly  the  second  move- 
ment, which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular  part,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unen- 
viable state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting 
episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh 
renewal  within  the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject, 
the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even-flowing. 
They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no 
marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  circum- 
scribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly  delicate,  and  finely  graded. 
There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  monotony,  in  which  the 
composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonal- 
ity, color,  position.  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement) 
of  the  phenomenon  of  unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
of  surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 
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The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  movement 
a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  accom- 
paniment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  grateful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is  "one 
of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  pre- 
vious assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and  the  relaxa- 
tion are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a  fully 
developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei"* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the  quail 
(in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo, 
are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  referred  to  these  bars 
as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined 
so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo  of  his  close. 
Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  overcome  the  remembrance 
among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though  not 
so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the 

*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  ("An  expression  of  feeling 
rather  than  painting")  is  found  in  the  sketchbooks  and  was  probably  on  the  original  manu- 
script. It  appeared  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808)  and  on  the 
published  parts  (1809) ,  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published  (1824) . 
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"program"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the  needed 
brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The  trio  begins 
with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for 
the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from  the  bassoon,  as 
if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best. 
Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens" 
in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling.  There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real 
rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by 
the  ominous  rumble  of  the  cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The 
storm  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two 
movements  it  binds  without  any  break.  There  are  those  who  find 
Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  pred- 
ecessor in  cataclysmic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp 
of  sensationalism  upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his 
audience  with  devices  such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  demean  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level 
of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom 
which  he  set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gath- 
ering and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to  the 
broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away  have 
exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with 
them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
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"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  fol- 
lowing title  for  the  Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und 
Erbauungs  Buch,"  from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a 
sentiment  very  common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the 
sentiment  happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  con- 
viction which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  21,  at  8:30 
First  Program 


BRAHMS 


"Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 


MENDELSSOHN      *Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor, 

"Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 


INTERMISSION 


MENOTTI     "The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi," 

for  Chorus,  Children's  Chorus, 
Bass  and  Soprano  Solo  and  Orchestra 

The  Bishop:  GEORGE  LONDON,  Bass 
The  Nun:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN,  Soprano 
Children's  Chorus:  Members  of  the  Catholic 
Memorial  and  St.  Joseph's  High  Schools 
Glee  Clubs,  Berj  Zamkochian, 
Music  Director 
The  Townspeople:  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON,  Director 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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cProgram  O^otes 

ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was   composed  in    1880;    first  performed  January   4,    1881,   at   the 
University  of  Breslau. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Akademische  Fest-Ouvertiire"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertilre"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and 
although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 


SYMPHONY  No.   i,  Op.   10 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  September  25,  1906 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  by  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nikolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  of  November  8, 
1935,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

Although  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  composer 
was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduating 
in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own  which  he 
often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had  a  more  than 
benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had  put  him  under 
the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

"Mitya,"  as  Shostakovitch  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever 
composing,  improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he 
had  written  or  still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who 
knew  him  until  1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on 
hearing  his  First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music 
of  his  boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these 
pieces  was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orches- 
tral scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans 
Andersen's  pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which 
had  appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus 
reported  by  SerofI  in  his  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based  prin- 
cipally on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  familyt: 

"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 

*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2. 

t  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 


he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative  of 
the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the  laboring 
ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies  leading 
the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphitheater  and 
the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo  is  inserted 
in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin  and  'cello  is 
taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  composing  at  the  time 
of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it  around  Andersen's 
story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony,  Nadejda  remembers 
how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid  swimming  up  through 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle  where  the  Prince  is 
holding  a  festival." 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  "SCOTTISH,"   Op.  56 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


This  symphony  was  finished  January  20,  1842,  and  first  performed  at  the  Gewand- 
liaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  on  March  3  following,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  score  is  inscribed  as  "composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  England."  It  was  published  in  1843. 

tn  the  spring  of  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  promising  pianist  and 
-*-  composer  of  twenty,  visited  England,  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  London  and  conducted  it,  was  entertained  by  delightful 
people,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.  In  July  he  undertook  a  tour 
of  Scotland  with  his  friend  Carl  Klingemann.  The  people  and  the 
landscape  interested  him.  He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  with  their 
"long,  red  beards,  tartan  plaids,  bonnets  and  feathers,  naked  knees,  and 
their  bagpipes  in  their  hands."  The  moorlands  intrigued  him  too,  and 
when  fogs  and  rains  permitted,  the  insatiable  tourist  brought  out  his 
sketchbook  and  put  it  to  good  use. 

He  wrote  home  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  —  also  of  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  then  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  dwelt.  "In  the  evening  twilight  we  went  today  to  the  palace  where 
Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved;  a  little  room  is  shown  there  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase  leading  up  to  the  door;  up  this  way  they  came  and  found 
Rizzio  in  that  little  room,  pulled  him  out,  and  three  rooms  off  there  is 
a  dark  corner,  where  they  murdered  him.  The  chapel  close  to  it  is  now 
roofless,  grass  and  ivy  grow  there,  and  at  that  broken  altar  Mary  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and  mould- 
ering, and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  today  in  that  old 
chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scottish  Symphony."  There  follow  sixteen 
measures  which  were  to  open  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement. 


These  measures  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  incident  that,  returning 
to  the  inn  at  Edinburgh,  Mendelssohn  there  listened  to  a  plaintive 
Scotch  air  sung  by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

In  this  way  Mendelssohn  carried  out  of  Scotland  two  scraps  of  melody 
that  were  to  be  put  to  good  use  —  this  one  and  the  opening  measures  of 
the  "Fingal's  Cave"  Overture.  Smaller  works  for  piano,  and  for  voice, 
were  also  suggested  by  Scotland. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  look  for  anything  like  definite 
description  in  this  score,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  symphony  of 
Mendelssohn.  He  did  not  even  publish  it  with  a  specific  title,  although 
he  so  referred  to  it  in  his  letters.  There  have  been  attempts  to  prove 
the  symphony  Scottish  in  character.  George  Hogarth,  who  was  beside 
Mendelssohn  as  he  attended  the  "competition  of  Pipers"  at  Edinburgh, 
testified  that  "he  was  greatly  interested  by  the  war  tunes  of  the  different 
clans,  and  the  other  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  country.  ...  In  this 
symphony,  though  composed  long  afterwards,  he  embodied  some  of 
his  reminiscences  of  a  period  to  which  he  always  looked  back  with 
pleasure.  The  delightful  manner  in  which  he  has  reproduced  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  national  music  —  solemn,  pathetic, 
gay,  warlike  —  is  familiar  to  every  amateur." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hogarth's  statement  is  that  most  hearers,  cer- 
tainly the  German  ones,  have  not  followed  him  so  far.  An  enthusiastic 
Britisher  would  tend  to  make  much  of  such  thematic  resemblances;  but, 
after  all,  a  folkish  tune  in  the  British  Isles  or  Germany  can  have  much 
in  common,  and  by  the  time  Mendelssohn  has  in  his  own  way  developed 
through  a  dozen  measures  the  quasi  jig-like  6-8  of  the  first  movement 
or  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in  which  one  can  possibly  discern  "national 
character,"  any  truly  Scottish  jauntiness  seems  to  have  departed.  Ger- 
man writers,  in  a  day  given  to  imaginative  flights,  went  far  afield  from 
the  Scottish  scene.  Ambrose  was  reminded  by  the  "violent  conflicts" 
in  the  Finale  (which  someone  else  likened  to  the  gathering  of  clans)  of 
"a  roaring  lion  with  which  we  might  fancy  a  young  Paladin  in  knightly 
combat.  .  .  .  And  then  the  airy,  elfish  gambols  of  the  Scherzo  —  we 
cannot  help  it,  we  invent  a  whole  fairy  tale  of  our  own  to  fit  it,  a  tale 
of  the  genuine  old  German  stamp,  something  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
of  the  Woods,  or  Cinderella,  or  Schneewittchen." 

It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  that  the  thoughts  of  the  young  German 
were  swarming  with  musical  images  in  the  summer  of  1829,  images 
which  took  on  a  passing  shape,  a  superficial  trait  or  two  from  what  he 
heard  in  a  strange  land.  An  indefatigable  sight-seer,  he  must  have  found 
the  raucous  drones  produced  by  brawny  males  in  skirts  less  a  matter 
for  musical  inspiration  or  suggestion  than  an  exotic  curiosity.  It  took 
an  islander  such  as  Chorley  to  find  and  stress  characteristic  Scottish 
intervals  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Symphony.  Mendelssohn,  who  took 
pleasure  in  affixing  a  picturesque  name  to  a  symphony,  particularly  in 


the  light  chatter  of  his  letters,  probably  had  no  serious  descriptive 
intentions.  He  hated  "to  explain"  his  music,  so  it  is  reported,  and 
would  turn  off  the  elaborate  word  pictures  of  others  with  a  joke.  When 
Schubring  went  into  a  transport  of  fantasy  over  the  "Meeresstille" 
Overture,  its  composer  answered  that  his  own  mental  picture  was  an 
old  man  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  helping  matters  by  blowing 
into  the  sail.  "Notes,"  wrote  Mendelssohn  in  a  letter  from  Italy,  "have 
as  definite  a  meaning  as  words,  perhaps  even  a  more  definite  one."  But 
that  meaning,  precluding  words,  would  also  preclude  anything  so 
concrete  as  a  particular  landscape  or  nation. 

In  the  winter  of  1830-31,  while  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  Rome 
and  Naples,  themes  which  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  earlier  journey 
had  grown  into  rounded  and  extended  form.  The  Fingal's  Cave  Over- 
ture then  occupied  him,  and  two  symphonies  "which,"  he  wrote,  "are 
rattling  around  in  my  head."  But  the  Italian  Symphony  took  prece- 
dence over  the  other,  and  even  when  that  was  in  a  fairly  perfected 
condition,  the  Scottish  Symphony  seemed  to  elude  him.  He  had  good 
intentions  of  presently  "taking  hold"  of  it,  but  the  Italian  sunshine 
scattered  his  thoughts.  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?"  The  "schottische  Nebelstimmung" 
was  to  bear  fruit  in  the  by  no  means  uncheerful  minor  cast  of  the  music. 
Another  score,  the  Reformation  Symphony,  also  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  in  his  portmanteau  at  this  time.  This,  with  his  earlier  C 
minor  Symphony  and  the  later  "Lobgesang,"  were  to  be  his  principal 
works  in  this  form. 

He  carried  the  Italian,  Scottish,  and  Reformation  symphonies  about 
with  him  for  years,  endlessly  reconsidering,  polishing,  touching  up, 
before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  irrevocable  step  of  publication.  Had 
the  symphonies  been  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  composition,  they 
would  have  been  as  follows:  first,  the  C  minor  (1824),  second  the 
Reformation  (1830-32),  third  the  Italian  (1833),  fourth  the  Song  of 
Praise  (1840),  and  last  the  Scottish  (1842).  But  the  Italian  and  Refor- 
mation symphonies  were  withheld  from  publication  until  after  his 
death,  and  thus  attained  the  numbering  Fourth  and  Fifth.  By  this 
circumstance  the  "Lobgesang"  was  published  second  in  order,  the 
Scottish  third,  and  they  were  so  numbered. 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  Evening,  December  3. 


The  newly  formed  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  consisting 
of  principals  of  this  Orchestra,  will  give  a  concert  in  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York,  on  December  6. 

John   N.   Burk 

Copyright,  1964,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Friday  Evening,  October  23,  at  8:30 
First  Program 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 


I,  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II0  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


SCHOENBERG 


Excerpt  and  Song  of  the  Wood-Dove 
from  "Gurre-Lieder"  (Part  I) 


LILI  CHO0KASIAN,  Mezzo  Soprano 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


^Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor, 
''Scottish,11  Op.  56 


I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III*  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty -Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


MOSQUE  THEATRE 


NEWARK 


Saturday  Evening,  October  24,  at  8:30 


BRAHMS 


"Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 


I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major, 

"Pastoral,11  Op.  68 


I,   Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving 
in  the  country:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.   Scene  by  the  brooks ide:  Andante  molto  moto 
III.  {  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro; 
\  in  tempo  df allegro 

IV.  /Thunderstorm;  Tempest:  Allegro 
V.  Shepherd's  Song:  Gladsome  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  Allegretto 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,    1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


UNIVERSITY  AUDITOR IUM 


STORRS 


Sunday  Afternoon,  October  25,  at  3:00 


BRAHMS 


"Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op,  80 


SH0STAK0VITCH 


Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 


I.  Allegretto;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major, 
"Pastoral,"  Op.  68 


I.  Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving 
in  the  country:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.   Scene  by  the  brooks ide:  Andante  molto  mo to 
III.  ,'jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro; 
)  in  tempo  d1 allegro 

IV.  (Thunderstorm;  Tempest:  Allegro 
V.   Shepherd fs  Song:  Gladsome  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  Allegretto 


Baldwin  Piano 
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^Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  i,  at  3:30  o'clock 


SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Delius "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden,"  Intermezzo 

from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Moderato 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Epilogue 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 
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SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI 

By  Neville  Cardus 


Sir  John  Barbirolli  returns  to  Boston 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  having 
conducted  this  Orchestra  as  guest  on 
January  30-31,  1959.  Since  1961  he  has 
divided  his  time  between  the  Halle  Or- 
chestra and  the  Orchestra  of  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  has  just  been  re-engaged 
for  three  seasons.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  was  written  by  the  music 
critic  of  the  "Manchester  Guardian." 

John  Barbirolli  is  proud  to  call  himself 
a  Londoner.  He  was  born  in  Southamp- 
ton Row  fifty  years  ago.  But  his  father 
and  grandfather,  both  musicians,  played 
in  the  first  of  all  performances  of  Verdi's 
"Otello"  at  La  Scala;  and  his  mother 
came  from  the  South  of  France.  He  has 
the  Italianate  look,  the  dark  complexion, 
the  eyes.  He  is  London  in  his  speech,  his 
sometimes  "Cockney"  wit  and  impish- 
ness.  Also  he  has  Napoleonic  aspects; 
small  of  stature,  inclined  to  bury  his  chin 
in  his  upper  chest  while  talking;  inclined 
to  walk  to  the  conductor's  rostrum  with 
left  arm  bent  as  though  about  to  go  under 
his  jacket's  lapel. 

He  can  be  Napoleonic  too,  in  his  im- 
peribusness,  his  uncompromising  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  his  unhesitating  trust  in 
his  intuitions.  He  is,  of  course,  an  egoist, 
terrifically  so,  but  in  a  way  that  is  en- 
tirely lovable.  He  really  believes  that 
by  his  conducting  he  is  able  not  only  to 
interpret  a  composer  but  to  endow  the 
composer  with  new  life.  I  have  seen  him 
wrestling  with  himself,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
while  he  has  been  conducting  Mahler.  In 
such  moments  he  has  gone  wholly  into 
the  composer's  mind  and  being. 

Here  is  the  paradox — this  most  egoisti- 
cal of  all  British  conductors  forgets  him- 
self in  the  music  he  presents;  forgets, 
that  is,  his  own  consciousness  of  self. 
But  he  does  not  forget  his  technical  con- 
trol. The  disinterested  spectator  watches 
from  the  seat  of  detached  musical  judg- 
ment, even  while  the  imagination  is 
riding  on  apparently  unharnessed.  The 
professional  conductor  watches  the  ar- 
tist.   Wagner's  brain,  it  has  been  said, 


had  a  centre  cold  as  ice  while  he  was 
composing  the  surging  passionate  cli- 
maxes of  the  meeting  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  in  the  garden  in  Act  II.  So  is  it 
with  Barbirolli.  I  once  sat  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Halle  Orchestra  during  a  wonder- 
fully vital  and  uninhibited  performance 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Mahler.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  I  saw  the  tears 
in  Barbirolli's  eyes,  the  tumult  in  his 
breast.  But  at  the  end  of  an  interpreta- 
tion which  Mahler  himself  might  have 
found  emotionally  exhausting,  Barbirolli 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  me  sitting 
amongst  the  double-basses  and  hoped  I 
had  been  comfortable. 

He  is  ruthless  in  his  demands  on  him- 
self ;  consequently  he  expects  everybody 
else  who  serves  music  to  be  as  unsparing 
and  inexhaustible.  Where  his  energy 
comes  from  is  hard  to  say,  or  rather  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  the  charging  of  it  is 
maintained.  He  is  physically  lithe  and 
strong-fibred.  But  he  goes  hours  without 
food.  I  believe  he  eats  a  substantial  meal 
once  a  day,  usually  at  midnight,  cooking 
it  himself  for  preference.  He  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  food  and  wine — in  those 
snatched  moments  when  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  flesh,  hunger  and  other  material 
satisfactions. 

The  complex  in  Sir  John  of  austerity 
and  sensuous  love  of  life,  of  Spartan 
and  Epicure,  of  kindly  consideration  and 
ruthless  integrity,  is  the  secret  of  his 
universal  range  as  interpreter.  He  has 
kin  and  sympathy  with  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams; he  has  equal  kin  and  sympathy 
with  Mahler.  These  two  composers  are 
poles  apart — at  any  rate  I  imagine  Dr. 
Vaughan  Williams  would  hope  so !  Bar- 
birolli is  as  ready  to  dance  with  Johann 
Strauss  as  to  kneel  and  pray  with  Bach. 
His  interpretation  of  Elgar's  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  is  priestliness  made  poetic 
and  sensuous.  His  interpretations  of  Si- 
belius are  as  impersonally  grand  as  the 
Finnish  landscape  and  Sibelius's  own  vis- 
age and  granitic  baldness. 
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His  re-creation  of  the  Halle  Orchestra 
from  the  ruins  during  Hitler's  war  has 
been  his  great  unselfish  service  to  British 
music.  To  come  to  Manchester  in  war- 
time, to  build  anew  from  the  ashes,  he 
gave  up  the  conductorship  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  of  New  York,  which 
position  of  renown  he  inherited  from 
Arturo  Toscanini.  His  devotion  to  his 
Halle  "boys"  (and  "girls")  persuaded 
him  to  turn  away  from  temptations  to 
direct  Covent  Garden  Opera.  Here  we 
have  possibly  lost  much — if  not  as  much 


as  we  have  gained  from  Barbirolli's 
"Halle."  For  Barbirolli,  au  fond,  is  an 
opera  conductor. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
old  British  National  Opera  Company, 
I  heard  Barbirolli  conduct  Strauss's 
"Rosenkavalier."  It  remains  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  equal  of  anything  done  with 
the  same  opera  by  Krauss  or  Kleiber.  Sir 
John  is  today  in  his  prime.  If  he  will 
only  try  to  harbour  his  physical  re- 
sources, it  may  be  that  the  best  in  him 
is  still  to  come. 


OVERTURE,  "LE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN/'  Op.  9 
By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written  in 
1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction.  It  was  published  in  June,  1844. 

A  Tany  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
-*V -*■  Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Men- 
delssohn. Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship  in 
March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music,  such 
as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834),  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  fr°m  which  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass  (also 
in  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  — 
these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy  made  upon  his 
fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after  city, 
Berlioz  fpund  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely  serviceable. 
Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival.  He  could  usually 
count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as  when  it  was  performed 
at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it  exploded  like  a  mass  of  fire- 
works, and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet  and  hands  never  heard 
except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had  different  fortunes,  such  as 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  acclamations  for  other  of  his 
works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese  would  hardly  credit 
this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores  have  their  destiny,  like 
books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  devel- 
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oped  in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  a 
theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The  sal- 
tarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion.  [copyrighted] 


"THE  WALK  TO  THE  PARADISE  GARDEN" 

Intermezzo  from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

By  Frederick  Delius 

Born  in  Bradford,  England,  June  29,  1862; 
died  in  Grez-sur-Loing,  France,  June  10,  1934 


The  opera,  composed  in  1900-01,  was  first  written  to  a  German  text  and  produced 
as  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  at  the  Komische  Oper  in  Berlin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fritz  Cassirer.  It  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  Covent  Garden 
with  an  English  text  on  February  22,  1910,  and  revived  by  him  in  the  same  theater 
in  1920.  There  was  another  production  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1934. 

This  intermezzo  occurs  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  (the  opera  is  entitled 
"A  Lyric  Drama  in  Six  Pictures  with  a  Prologue").  The  intermezzo  has  been  per- 
formed twice  by  this  Orchestra,  when  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducted  it  as  guest  on 
January  20-21,  1928,  and  January  30-31,  1959,  when  Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducted. 

The  intermezzo  was  revised  for  concert  performance  by  Sir  Thomas  with  an  instru- 
mentation reduced  from  the  original  woodwinds  in  threes  and  6  horns  to  the  follow- 
ing orchestra:  2  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

'~r*HE  opera  was  based  on  a  folk  tale  from  the  collection  Die  Leute 
■*■  von  Seldwyla  by  the  Swiss  poet,  Gottfried  Keller  (1819-1890), 
published  in  1856.  Delius  and  his  wife,  Jelka  Rosen,  prepared  the 
German  text  and  the  later  English  translation.  The  tale,  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  Germanic  than  English,  is  a  tragedy  wherein  a  dreamlike 
fantasy  is  contrasted  with  harsh  realism.  The  setting  is  a  Swiss  village 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  consists  of  the  misfortune  of  a  pair  of  "star-crossed"  lovers, 
Sali  and  Vrenchen,  whose  parents  are  sworn  enemies.  They  are  the 
children  of  neighboring  farmers  whose  dispute  over  an  intervening 
strip  of  land  has  become  a  feud.  The  two  elope  and  make  their  way 
to  a  village  fair,  only  to  meet  with  gossip  because  they  are  unmarried. 
They  wander  further  to  the  "Paradise  Garden,"  a  dilapidated  pleasure 
resort  "by  a  river  in  the  mountains."  There  a  vagabond  character,  who 
is  called  "The  Dark  Fiddler,"  tries  in  vain  to  persuade  them  into  his 
way  of  life.  The  end  is  described  by  Philip  Heseltine  in  his  book  on 
Delius:  "Death  were  a  thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to  the  tarnishing 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  the  slow  fading  of  that  dream  which 
had  been  their  best  ideal,  their  great  illusion.  .  .  .  They  seal  their  com- 
pact with  a  kiss.  .  .  .  There  is  a  barge  filled  with  hay  moored  to  the 
river  bank. 

"'  'Look,  our  marriage-bed  awaits  us!'  cries  Sali;  and  when  they  have 
drifted  a  little  way  down  the  river  he  pulls  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  casts  it  into  the  river.  From  the  distance  the  voice  of 
a  boatman  comes,  fainter  and  ever  fainter:  'Heigho,  wind,  sing  low, 
sing  low;  travellers  we  a-passing  by!'  "  [copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6 
By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  England,  October  12,  1872; 
died  in  London,  August  26,  1958 


This  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting,  April  21,  1948  .The  Symphony 
had  its  first  American  performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival,  August  7,  1948.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  on  October  22-23. 

The  score  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  tenor  saxophone,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Michael  Mullinar. 

Vaughan  Williams'  nine  symphonies,  extending  from  his  thirty- 
eighth  to  his  eighty-sixth  year,  make  a  record  of  the  artist's  growth 
and  the  changing  tastes  of  time.  The  first  three  (A  Sea  Symphony, 
1910,  A  London  Symphony,  1920,  Pastoral  Symphony,  1922)  are  in 
accord  with  the  contemporary  tendency  toward  program  music  with 
descriptive  titles.  The  Fourth  Symphony  (of  1935)  is  definitely  "abso- 
lute," with  challenging  dissonance;  the  Fifth,  in  D  major,  composed 
in  the  period  of  the  Second  War  (1943)  is  by  contrast  gentle  and  lyric. 
The  Sixth,  shortly  following  the  War,  is  again  dramatic  and  challeng- 
ing with  a  peaceful  Epilogue.  The  Sinfonia  Antarctica  of  1953  was 
drawn  from  his  music  for  a  film,  and  numbered  the  Seventh.  The 
Eighth,  in  D  minor,  he  composed  in  1956,  in  the  words  of  James  Day, 
one  of  his  biographers,  "the  lightest  and  most  charming  of  the  nine." 
The  symphony  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  of  his  death  and  which 
reached  the  traditional  number  nine,  is  according  to  Mr.  Day  "lyrical 
and  pensive  but  it  is  not  without  bold,  even  harsh  moments."* 

Of  the  nine  symphonies,  the  Sixth  has  caused  more  written  specula- 
tion than  any  of  the  others.  The  Epilogue,  which  is  pianissimo 
throughout,  in  full  contrast  to  what  has  gone  before,  has  admittedly 
been  a  puzzle  to  English  critics.  At  the  same  time  the  Symphony  has 
obviously  fixed  the  public  attention.  Simona  Packenham  in  her  biog- 
raphy of  1957,  points  out  that  it  "has  appeared  in  the  concert  lists  with 
a  regularity  not  even  equaled  by  its  predecessor  at  the  height  of  its 
wartime  emotional  triumph."  Hubert  Foss  in  his  biography  of  1950, 
found  that  this  Symphony  had  seemed  "something  of  an  unsolved 
enigma,"  but  had  unloosed  "a  flood  of  explanatory  prose.  The  English 
language  with  its  genius  for  the  fantastic,  abounds  in  polysyllabic 
words  to  describe  nonsense.  .  .  .  But  as  they  flood  by,  they  leave  me 

*  The  London  Symphony  was  introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  in  1921, 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1933,  the  Fifth  in  1947,  the  Sixth  in  1949,  the  Eighth  in  1957. 
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convinced  that  in  this  music  there  is  something  that  writers  cannot 
explain,  even  if  they  can  understand  it."  We  shall  not  quote  here  any- 
thing more  "polysyllabic"  than  the  sober  words  of  Dyneley  Hussey,  who 
reported  the  first  performance  to  the  New  York  Times  on  May  30, 
1948:  "The  new  work,  begun  in  wartime,  states  with  that  downright 
forcefulness  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams' utterance  what  he  feels  about  the  War,  and  then  turns  at  the 
end  to  a  meditation  upon  an  ideal  and  other  worldly  peacel  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  done  with  a  mastery  of  musical  construction 
and  a  freshness  of  invention  for  which  the  only  precedent  in  musical 
history  is  Verdi's  Otello,  composed  at  a  similar  age."  .!.  _.... 

Vaughan  Williams  evidently  anticipated  polysyllabic  fantasies  when 
he  provided  his  own  description  for  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
program  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance.  One  may  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  factual  account  that  when  music  is  deeply 
felt,  it  is  best  not  heaped  with  language.  The  very  English  Sir  Ralph, 
as  if  wary  of  emotional  commitment,  and  as  if  to  forestall  probing  anno- 
tators,  has  written  a  purely  technical  analysis  of  his  symphony  for  publi- 
cation at  its  first  performance.  His  description  takes  refuge  in  light, 
deprecating  touches.  Adjectives  like  "busy,"  "fussy,"  "trivial,"  "angry" 
read  like  the  masks  of  feeling  unspoken.  When  he  writes  of  the  Epi- 
logue merely  that  "the  music  drifts  about  contrapuntally,  with  occa- 
sional whiffs  of  theme,"  we  divine  that  he  is  in  retreat  from  the  personal 
commitment  which  the  music  and  only  the  music  can  reveal.  The 
composer  seems  to  give  himself  away  when,  at  the  end  of  a  recording 
by  London  Records,  he  speaks  briefly  on  the  disk,  addressing  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  evidently  moved  by 
the  performance:  "Especially  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
performance  of  the  finale,  Epilogue,  of  my  Sixth  Symphony.  It  was  a 
wonderful  feat  of  endurance  to  play  an  absolute  pianissimo  for  three 
hours  on  end  and,  mind  you,  it  was  not  merely  not  playing  loud;  it 
was  a  positive,  sensitive  pianissimo  full  of  meaning  and  tension." 

The  Epilogue  is  the  longest  movement  (actually  sixteen  minutes). 
The  strings  which  open  it  are  muted,  and  someone  (Sir  Adrian?)  has 
penciled  on  the  working  copy  of  the  score:  "All  strings  senza  vibrato  — 
V.  W."  The  movement  follows  without  break  music  of  dramatic  vio- 
lence. The  mood  of  the  Epilogue  is  anticipated  only  in  the  quiet  pas- 
sage that  closes  the  second  movement. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


Although  a  number  of  fine  eulogies  of  Vaughan  Williams  have  been 
written  since  his  death,  and  especially  by  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  none  is  quite  so  revealing  as  the  autobiographical  chapter 
which  he  provided  for  "Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,   A   Study,"   by 
Hubert  F6ss  (George  A.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.).   Portions  of  this  chapter 
are  here  quoted.  The  account  is  characteristic  of  the  composer  —  con- 
versational, completely  unpretentious,  with  a  kindly  humor  as  he 
touches  upon  the  teachers  and  the  companions  he  has  known  through 
the  years  of  his  musical  growth.   He  dwells  upon  his  early  ineptitudes, 
his  chance  encounters,  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader  who  had  not  heard 
his  music  would  have  the  picture  of  a  good-natured  English  amateur 
who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  taking  lessons  in  rather  haphazard 
sequence,  and  made  of  music  a  sort  of  full-time  hobby.   To  know  his 
music  is  to  realize  that  these  are  apparent  truths  which  conceal  a  deep 
purposefulness,  an  intense  devotion,  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant  individ- 
uality.  To  tell  the  whole  truth  would  have  required  a  burst  of  self- 
revelation  quite  impossible  from  an  Englishman  of  good  taste,  who 
prefers  simply  to  compose  in  his  own  way  and,  excepting  for  a  bit  of 
parenthetical  jocularity,  to  allow  his  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

He  begins  with  his  first  musical  contact  as  a  child  with  no  claims  to 
special  talent: 

"My  first  teacher  in  musical  theory  was  my  aunt,  Miss  Wedgwood. 
When  I  was  about  six  I  wrote  a  pianoforte  piece,  four  bars  long, 
called,  heavens  knows  why,  'The  Robin's  Nest.'  It  was  shown  to  some 
musical  visitors,  and  my  sister  heard  one  of  them  say,  'Has  he  learnt 
any  thorough  bass?'  My  sister  and  I  pondered  for  long  over  what 
thorough  bass  could  be.  Of  course,  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask. 
However,  soon  after  this  my  aunt  took  me  through  a  book  which  I 
still  have,  called  The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass  in 
Conversation  of  a  Fortnight  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter 
aged  ten  years  old  (London,  printed  for  Baldwin  Cradock  and  Joy, 
14,  Paternoster  Row,  1819).   Here  is  a  specimen  from  Conversation  8: 

Mary.  Mama,  have  I  anything  more  to  learn  about  the  chord  of  the  seventh? 

Mother.       Yes,  you  already  know  how  a  simple  chord  of  the  seventh  is  formed,  but 
you  are  also  to  learn  that  there  are  four  different  kinds  of  sevenths. 

"I  had  been  taught  pianoforte,  which  I  never  could  play,  and  the 
violin,  which  was  my  musical  salvation.  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  when  I  was  about,  I  think,  seven  years  old,  walking  with 
my  mother  through  the  streets  of  Eastbourne  and  seeing  in  a  music 
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shop  an  advertisement  of  violin  lessons.  My  mother  said  to  me, 
'Would  you  like  to  learn  the  violin?'  and  I,  without  thinking,  said 
'Yes.'  Accordingly  next  day  a  wizened  old  German  called  Cramer 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  me  my  first  violin  lesson." 

Ralph  took  his  violin  to  school  with  him  and  played  it  in  the  school 
orchestra.  A  visiting  piano  teacher  brought  him  the  "Bach  Album" 
in  the  Novello  edition  and  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  a  composer  he 
had  somehow  missed.  "Of  Bach  I  then  knew  nothing,  and  I  imagined 
vaguely  that  he  was  like  Handel  but  not  so  good.  This  Bach  album 
was  a  revelation,  something  quite  different  from  anything  I  knew,  and 
Bach  still  remains  for  me  'in  a  niche  by  himself.'  " 

His  piano  lessons  equipped  him  for  home  performance. 

"My  brother,  sister,  and  I  were  encouraged  to  play  pianoforte  duets 
from  funny  old  volumes  containing  choruses  from  Messiah  and  Israel, 
which  I  loved,  and  arias  from  Don  Giovanni  and  Figaro,  which  bored 
me,  though  I  have  to  admit  that  we  played  the  Overture  to  Figaro  at 
about  J=50,  my  aunt  complaining  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  play  it 
much  too  fast." 

At  Charterhouse,  he  composed  a  trio  with  a  "principal  theme 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  C£sar  Franck,  a  composer  whose  name  I  did 
not  even  know  in  those  days,  and  whom  I  have  since  learned  to  dislike 
cordially.  ...  I  remember  that  after  the  concert  James  Noon,  the 
mathematical  master,  came  up  to  me  and  said  in  that  sepulchral  voice 
which  Carthusians  of  my  day  knew  so  well,  'Very  good,  Williams,  you 
must  go  on.'  I  treasured  this  as  one  of  the  few  words  of  encouragement 
I  ever  received  in  my  life!" 

Leaving  Charterhouse  in  1890,  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  came  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  "I  was 
quite  prepared  to  join  with  the  other  young  students  of  the  R.  C.  M. 
in  worshipping  at  that  shrine,  and  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  it.  Perhaps  I  can  no  longer,  owing  to  the 
weakening  digestion  of  old  age,  swallow  Parry's  music  whole,  as  I  did 
then;  but  I  still  thrill  to  the  magnificence  of  Job  and  De  Profundis, 
and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  works  of 
Byrd,  Purcell,  and  Elgar,  that  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  is  my  favourite  piece 
of  music  written  by  an  Englishman."  Parry  gave  him  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, and  forced  upon  him,  to  his  subsequent  gratitude,  the 
Appassionata  Sonata  and  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Vaughan  Williams  seems  always  to  have  acquired  more  from  listen- 
ing to  music  or  studying  scores  than  from  teachers: 

"During  the  intervening  summer  holidays  one  very  important  thing 
happened.  I  went  to  Munich  and  heard  my  first  Wagner  opera.  We 
found  that  Die  Walkure  was  down  for  that  evening.  The  opera,  we 
were  told,  would  start  at  seven,  so  at  six  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  have  a 
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preliminary  meal.  Hardly  had  we  started  when  the  waiter  rushed  in 
—  he  had  made  a  mistake  —  on  a  Wagner  Abend  the  Opera  started  at 
six.  The  rest  decided  for  dinner,  but  I,  like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  'left 
my  food  untasted'  and  rushed  off  to  the  Opera  House.  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  hear  that  wonderful  passage  for  strings  when  Sieglinde  offers 
Siegmund  the  cup.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  later  Wagner, 
but  I  experienced  no  surprise,  but  rather  that  strange  certainty  that  I 
had  heard  it  all  before.  There  was  a  feeling  of  recognition  as  of  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  which  comes  to  us  all  in  the  face  of  great  artistic 
experiences.  I  had  the  same  experience  when  I  first  heard  an  English 
folk-song,  when  I  first  saw  Michelangelo's  Day  and  Night,  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  Stonehenge  or  had  my  first  sight  of  New  York 
City  —  the  intuition  that  I  had  been  there  already." 

A  friend  named  Richard  Walthew  found  that  Ralph,  who  had  once 
openly  espoused  Gounod  and  his  kind,  had  "become  a  complete  prig" 
and  would  admit  to  consideration  no  others  but  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner.  Walthew  thereupon  dragged  him  to  Carmen: 
"I  remained  to  pray."  Verdi's  Requiem  gave  him  a  similar  awakening 
jolt: 

"At  first  I  was  properly  shocked  by  the  frank  sentimentalism  and 
sensationalism  of  the  music.  I  remember  being  particularly  horrified 
at  the  drop  of  a  semitone  on  the  Word  'Dona.'  Was  not  this  the  purest 
'village  organist'?  But  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  music  possessed  me. 
I  realized  that  here  was  a  composer  who  could  do  all  the  things  which 
I,  with  my  youthful  pedantry,  thought  wrong  —  indeed,  would  be 
unbearable  in  a  lesser  man;  music  which  was  sentimental,  theatrical, 
occasionally  even  cheap,  and  yet  was  an  overpowering  masterpiece. 
That  day  I  learnt  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  that  is  'common  or 
unclean';  indeed,  that  there  are  no  canons  of  art  except  that  contained 
in  the  well-worn  tag,  'To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  " 

At  Cambridge,  where  he  went  in  1892,  he  learned  the  organ,  and 
conducted  a  small  choral  society.  He  valued  this  experience.  After 
Cambridge  he  returned  to  the  "R.  C.  M.,"  and  studied  with  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford  with  whom  he  waged  continual  battle: 

"The  details  of  my  work  annoyed  Stanford  so  much  that  we  seldom 
got  beyond  these  to  the  broader  issues,  and  the  lesson  usually  started 
with  a  conversation  on  these  lines:  'Damnably  ugly,  my  boy.  Why 
do  you  write  such  things?'  'Because  I  like  them.'  'But  you  can't  like 
them,  they're  not  music'  'I  shouldn't  write  them  if  I  didn't  like  them.' 
So  the  argument  went  on,  and  there  was  no  time  left  for  any  construc- 
tive criticism.  Stanford  tried  —  I  fear  in  vain  —  to  lighten  my  texture. 
He  actually  made  me  write  a  waltz.  I  was  much  bitten  by  the  modes 
at  that  time,  and  I  produced  a  modal  waltz!  I  really  must  have  been 
unteachable  and  hopelessly  obstinate. 
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"Stanford  never  displayed  great  enthusiasm  for  my  work.  I  once 
showed  him  a  movement  of  a  quartet  which  had  caused  me  hours  of 
agony,  and  I  really  thought  was  going  to  move  mountains  this  time. 
'All  rot,  my  boy,'  was  his  only  comment. 

"With  Stanford,"  concludes  the  peace-loving  Williams,  "I  always  felt 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lovable,  powerful,  enthralling  mind.  This 
helped  me  more  than  any  technical  instruction. 

"What  one  really  learns  from  Academy  or  College,"  he  says,  "is  not 
so  much  from  one's  official  teachers  as  from  one's  fellow-students.  I 
was  lucky  in  my  companions  in  those  days.  Other  students  at  the 
college  were  Dunhill,  Ireland,  Howard-Jones,  Fritz  Hart,  and  Gustav 
Hoist.  We  used  to  meet  in  a  little  teashop  in  Kensington  and  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  double 
bassoon  to  the  philosophy  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  I  learnt  more  from 
these  conversations  than  from  any  amount  of  formal  teaching,  but  I 
felt  at  a  certain  disadvantage  with  these  companions:  they  were  all  so 
competent  and  I  felt  such  an  amateur,  I  have  struggled  all  my  life  to 
conquer  amateurish  technique,  and,  now  that  perhaps  I  have  mastered 
it,  it  seems  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Curiously,  however,  as 
regards  orchestral  texture,  when  I  hear  my  early  works,  written  when 
my  knowledge  was  still  out  of  books  and  I  had  to  sit  for  an  hour 
wondering  what  to  do  with  the  2nd  clarinet  in  a  loud  tutti,  my 
orchestration  seems  fuller  and  richer  than  nowadays,  when  my  writing 
is  backed  by  practical  experience." 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Barnabas,  South  Lambeth. 
A  choral  society  which  he  formed,  though  none  too  expert,  gave  him 
more  valuable  practical  experience.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1897  to  study 
with  Max  Bruch.  He  derived  less  from  Bruch  than  from  the  large 
amount  of  music  he  heard  there.  \;  ; 

"Deliberate  cribbing  is  all  right,  and  the  funny  thing  is  that  what  is 
most  deliberately  cribbed  sounds  the  most  original;  but  the  more  subtle, 
unconscious  cribbing  is,  I  admit,  dangerous.  I  was  quite  unconscious 
that  I  had  cribbed  from  La  Mer  in  the  introduction  to  my  London 
Symphony  until  Constant  Lambert  horrified  me  by  calling  my  attention 
to;itJ 

"Why  should  music  be  'original'?  The  object  of  art  is  to  stretch  out 
to  the  ultimate  realities  through  the  medium  of  beauty.  The  duty  of 
the  composer  is  to  find  the  mot  juste.  It  does  not  matter  if  this  word 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  as  long  as  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  say  at  that  moment.  If  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  say,  however 
unheard  of  it  may  be,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value.  Music  which  is 
unoriginal  is  so,  not  simply  because  it  has  been  said  before,  but  because 
the  composer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  sure  that  this  was  the 
right  thing  to  say  at  the  right  moment. 
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"In  1908  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  lumpy  and  stodgy, 
had  come  to  a  dead-end,  and  that  a  little  French  polish  would  be  of 
use  to  me.  So  I  went  to  Paris  armed  with  an  introduction  to  Maurice 
Ravel.  He  was  much  puzzled  at  our  first  interview.  When  I  had  shown 
him  some  of  my  work  he  said  that,  for  my  first  lesson,  I  had  better 
'ecrire  un  petit  menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart/  I  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  time  to  act  promptly,  so  I  said  in  my  best  French,  'Look  here,  I 
have  given  up  my  time,  my  work,  my  friends,  and  my  career  to  come 
here  and  learn  from  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  petit  menuet 
dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  After  that  we  became  great  friends  and  I 
learnt  much  from  him.  For  example,  that  the  heavy  contrapuntal 
Teutonic  manner  was  not  necessary.  'Complexe,  mais  pas  complique' 
was  his  motto.  He  showed  me  how  to  orchestrate  in  points  of  colour 
rather  than  in  lines.  It  was  an  invigorating  experience  to  find  all 
artistic  problems  looked  at  from  what  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  angle. 

"Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  he  lumped  together  as  'tous  les  deux  un 
peu  lourds';  Elgar  was  'tout  a  fait  Mendelssohn';  his  own  music  was 
'tout  a  fait  simple,  rien  que  Mozart/  He  was  against  development 
for  its  own  sake  —  one  should  only  develop  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
something  better.  He  used  to  say  there  was  an  implied  melodic  out- 
line in  all  vital  music,  and  instanced  the  opening  of  the  G  minor 
Symphony  as  an  example  of  a  tune  which  was  not  stated  but  was 
implicit.  He  was  horrified  that  I  had  no  pianoforte  in  the  little  hotel 
where  I  worked.  'Sans  le  piano  on  ne  peut  pas  inventer  de  nouvelles 
harmonies/ 

"I  practised  chiefly  orchestration  with  him.  I  used  to  score  some  of 
his  own  pianoforte  music  and  bits  of  Rimsky  and  Borodin,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me  for  the  first  time.  After  three  months  I  came  home 
with  a  bad  attack  of  French  fever  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  which 
caused  a  friend  to  say  that  I  must  have  been  having  tea  with  Debussy, 
and  a  song  cycle  with  several  atmospheric  effects,  but  I  did  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  writing  a  piece  about  a  cemetery,  and  Ravel  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  telling  me  that  I  was  the  only  pupil  who 
'n'ecrit  pas  de  ma  musique/  The  fact  is  that  I  could  not  have  written 
Ravel's  music  even  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  was  quite  incapable,  even 
with  the  piano,  of  inventing  his  nouvelles  harmonies.  I  sometimes 
wish  that  I  could  think  of  the  strange  chords  of  my  old  friend  Arnold 
Bax.  I  hope  I  am  not  like  the  fox  without  the  tail,  but  I  usually  feel 
content  to  provide  good  plain  cooking,  and  hope  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  will  be  in  the  eating. 

"My  French  fever  soon  subsided,  and  left  my  musical  metabolism 
on  the  whole  healthier."  T   -.   „ 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op,  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  died  in  Jarvenpaa,  September  20,  1957 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki  under 
the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  conducted  many  times  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

qibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 


a 


figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes 


in  the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six-bar  melody  for  the  woodwinds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the 
bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins,  and 
another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are  laid 
forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  preparations. 
Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally,  the  next. 
There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as 
what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first  sub- 
ject.' "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained  C-sharp,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase  would  be 
quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses  it  with  sure 
effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of  greatest  ten- 
sion, and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period. 
The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are  combined,  gather 
meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse  unfolds  without 
break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  gradua- 
tion of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  beyond  the  deliberate 
analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption 
which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure  which 
is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Vari- 
ous woodwinds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and  maintained 
in  an  impassioned  minor,  "lugubre."  Thematic  snatches  of  melody  fol- 
low each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  movement,  Sibelius 
has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  between  the  lyric  and 
the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante  this  sharp  opposi- 
tion is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme,  launched  by 
stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the  melodic  themes 
recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius,  dramatizes 
lyricism  itself. 


The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6/8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay, 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its  neigh- 
bors and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  cello.  It  is  as  peaceful 
and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its  surroundings 
are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any 
sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers 
straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There  are  two 
principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  suc- 
cession of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary  melody 
with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alternating,  inter- 
larded with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its  contriver  in 
building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full 
splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  contribute  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cludin*  text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    j^  y^ 


M  he  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI 

By  Neville  Cardus 

Sir  John  Barbirolli  returns  to  Boston 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  having 
conducted  this  Orchestra  as  guest  on 
January  30-31,  1959.  Since  1961  he  has 
divided  his  time  between  the  Halle  Or- 
chestra and  the  Orchestra  of  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  has  just  been  re-engaged 
for  three  seasons.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  was  written  by  the  music 
critic  of  the  "Manchester  Guardian." 

John  Barbirolli  is  proud  to  call  himself 
a  Londoner.  He  was  born  in  Southamp- 
ton Row  fifty  years  ago.  But  his  father 
and  grandfather,  both  musicians,  played 
in  the  first  of  all  performances  of  Verdi's 
"Otello"  at  La  Scala;  and  his  mother 
came  from  the  South  of  France.  He  has 
the  Italianate  look,  the  dark  complexion, 
the  eyes.  He  is  London  in  his  speech,  his 
sometimes  "Cockney"  wit  and  impish- 
ness.  Also  he  has  Napoleonic  aspects; 
small  of  stature,  inclined  to  bury  his  chin 
in  his  upper  chest  while  talking;  inclined 
to  walk  to  the  conductor's  rostrum  with 
left  arm  bent  as  though  about  to  go  under 
his  jacket's  lapel. 

He  can  be  Napoleonic  too,  in  his  im- 
periousness,  his  uncompromising  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  his  unhesitating  trust  in 
his  intuitions.  He  is,  of  course,  an  egoist, 
terrifically  so,  but  in  a  way  that  is  en- 
tirely lovable.  He  really  believes  that 
by  his  conducting  he  is  able  not  only  to 
interpret  a  composer  but  to  endow  the 
composer  with  new  life.  I  have  seen  him 
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wrestling  with  himself,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
while  he  has  been  conducting  Mahler.  In 
such  moments  he  has  gone  wholly  into 
the  composer's  mind  and  being. 

Here  is  the  paradox — this  most  egoisti- 
cal of  all  British  conductors  forgets  him- 
self in  the  music  he  presents;  forgets, 
that  is,  his  own  consciousness  of  self. 
But  he  does  not  forget  his  technical  con- 
trol. The  disinterested  spectator  watches 
from  the  seat  of  detached  musical  judg- 
ment, even  while  the  imagination  is 
riding  on  apparently  unharnessed.  The 
professional  conductor  watches  the  ar- 
tist. Wagner's  brain,  it  has  been  said, 
had  a  centre  cold  as  ice  while  he  was 
composing  the  surging  passionate  cli- 
maxes of  the  meeting  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  in  the  garden  in  Act  II.  So  is  it 
with  Barbirolli.  I  once  sat  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Halle  Orchestra  during  a  wonder- 
fully vital  and  uninhibited  performance 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Mahler.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  I  saw  the  tears 
in  Barbirolli's  eyes,  the  tumult  in  his 
breast.  But  at  the  end  of  an  interpreta- 
tion which  Mahler  himself  might  have 
found  emotionally  exhausting,  Barbirolli 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  me  sitting 
amongst  the  double-basses  and  hoped  I 
had  been  comfortable. 

He  is  ruthless  in  his  demands  on  him- 
self ;  consequently  he  expects  everybody 
else  who  serves  music  to  be  as  unsparing 
and  inexhaustible.  Where  his  energy 
comes  from  is  hard  to  say,  or  rather  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  the  charging  of  it  is 
maintained.  He  is  physically  lithe  and 
strong-fibred.  But  he  goes  hours  without 
food.  I  believe  he  eats  a  substantial  meal 
once  a  day,  usually  at  midnight,  cooking 
it  himself  for  preference.  He  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  food  and  wine — in  those 
snatched  moments  when  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  flesh,  hunger  and  other  material 
satisfactions. 

The  complex  in  Sir  John  of  austerity 
and  sensuous  love  of  life,  of  Spartan 
and  Epicure,  of  kindly  consideration  and 
ruthless  integrity,  is  the  secret  of  his 
universal  range  as  interpreter.  He  has 
kin  and  sympathy  with  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams;  he  has  equal  kin  and  sympathy 
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with  Mahler.  These  two  composers  are 
poles  apart — at  any  rate  I  imagine  Dr. 
Vaughan  Williams  would  hope  so !  Bar- 
birolli  is  as  ready  to  dance  with  Johann 
Strauss  as  to  kneel  and  pray  with  Bach. 
His  interpretation  of  Elgar's  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  is  priestliness  made  poetic 
and  sensuous.  His  interpretations  of  Si- 
belius are  as  impersonally  grand  as  the 
Finnish  landscape  and  Sibelius's  own  vis- 
age and  granitic  baldness. 

His  re-creation  of  the  Halle  Orchestra 
from  the  ruins  during  Hitler's  war  has 
been  his  great  unselfish  service  to  British 
music.  To  come  to  Manchester  in  war- 
time, to  build  anew  from  the  ashes,  he 
gave  up  the  conductorship  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  of  New  York,  which 
position  of  renown  he  inherited  from 
Arturo  Toscanini.  His  devotion  to  his 
Halle  "boys"  (and  "girls")  persuaded 
him  to  turn  away  from  temptations  to 
direct  Covent  Garden  Opera.  Here  we 
have  possibly  lost  much — if  not  as  much 
as  we  have  gained  from  Barbirolli's 
"Halle."  For  Barbirolli,  au  fond,  is  an 
opera  conductor. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
old  British  National  Opera  Company, 
I  heard  Barbirolli  conduct  Strauss's 
"Rosenkavalier."  It  remains  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  equal  of  anything  done  with 
the  same  opera  by  Krauss  or  Kleiber.  Sir 
John  is  today  in  his  prime.  If  he  will 
only  try  to  harbour  his  physical  re- 
sources, it  may  be  that  the  best  in  him 
is  still  to  come. 


JULIUS  THEODOROWICZ 

1877-1964 

The  death  of  Julius  Theodorowicz  on 
October  22  recalls  the  career  of  this 
violinist  who  had  a  close  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  in  which  he  served  for  forty- 
eight  years.  A  native  of  Poland,  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1898  to  play  under  the 
conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  which 
was  formed  by  Boston  Symphony  play- 
ers. He  was  Assistant  Concertmaster  of 
the  Orchestra  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  Concertmaster  of  the  Pops  from 
1916  to  1936,  retiring  from  the  Orches- 
tra in  1946. 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Delius "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden,"  Intermezzo 

from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Moderato 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Epilogue 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 
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OVERTURE,  "LE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN"  Op.  9 
By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written  in 
1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction.  It  was  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Ti  /Tany  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
-*-▼-■■  Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Men- 
delssohn. Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship  in 
March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music,  such 
as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834),  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  fr°m  which  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass  (also 
in  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  — 
these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy  made  upon  his 
fervid  imagination. 
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Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after  city, 
Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely  serviceable. 
Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival.  He  could  usually 
count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as  when  it  was  performed 
at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it  exploded  like  a  mass  of  fire- 
works, and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet  and  hands  never  heard 
except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had  different  fortunes,  such  as 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  acclamations  for  other  of  his 
works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese  would  hardly  credit 
this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores  have  their  destiny,  like 
books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  devel- 
oped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  a 
theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The  sal- 
tarello returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  WALK  TO  THE  PARADISE  GARDEN" 

Intermezzo  from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

By  Frederick  Delius 

Born  in  Bradford,  England,  June  29,  1862; 
died  in  Grez-sur-Loing,  France,  June  10,  1934 


The  opera,  composed  in  1900-01,  was  first  written  to  a  German  text  and  produced 
as  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  at  the  Komische  Oper  in  Berlin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fritz  Cassirer.  It  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  Covent  Garden 
with  an  English  text  on  February  22,  1910,  and  revived  by  him  in  the  same  theater 
in  1920.  There  was  another  production  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1934. 

This  intermezzo  occurs  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  (the  opera  is  entitled 
"A  Lyric  Drama  in  Six  Pictures  with  a  Prologue").  The  intermezzo  has  been  per- 
formed twice  by  this  Orchestra,  when  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducted  it  as  guest  on 
January  20-21,  1928,  and  January  30-31,  1959,  when  Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducted. 

The  intermezzo  was  revised  for  concert  performance  by  Sir  Thomas  with  an  instru- 
mentation reduced  from  the  original  woodwinds  in  threes  and  6  horns  to  the  follow- 
ing orchestra:  2  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

npHE  opera  was  based  on  a  folk  tale  from  the  collection  Die  Leute 

A-  von  Seldwyla   by   the  Swiss  poet,   Gottfried   Keller   (1819-1890), 

published  in  1856.    Delius  and  his  wife,  Jelka  Rosen,  prepared  the 

German  text  and  the  later  English  translation.   The  tale,  which  is  cer- 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tainly  more  Germanic  than  English,  is  a  tragedy  wherein  a  dreamlike 
fantasy  is  contrasted  with  harsh  realism.  The  setting  is  a  Swiss  village 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  consists  of  the  misfortune  of  a  pair  of  "star-crossed"  lovers, 
Sali  and  Vrenchen,  whose  parents  are  sworn  enemies.  They  are  the 
children  of  neighboring  farmers  whose  dispute  over  an  intervening 
strip  of  land  has  become  a  feud.  The  two  elope  and  make  their  way 
to  a  village  fair,  only  to  meet  with  gossip  because  they  are  unmarried. 
They  wander  further  to  the  "Paradise  Garden,"  a  dilapidated  pleasure 
resort  "by  a  river  in  the  mountains."  There  a  vagabond  character,  who 
is  called  "The  Dark  Fiddler,"  tries  in  vain  to  persuade  them  into  his 
way  of  life.  The  end  is  described  by  Philip  Heseltine  in  his  book  on 
Delius:  "Death  were  a  thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to  the  tarnishing 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  the  slow  fading  of  that  dream  which 
had  been  their  best  ideal,  their  great  illusion.  .  .  .  They  seal  their  com- 
pact with  a  kiss.  .  .  .  There  is  a  barge  filled  with  hay  moored  to  the 
river  bank. 

"  'Look,  our  marriage-bed  awaits  us!'  cries  Sali;  and  when  they  have 
drifted  a  little  way  down  the  river  he  pulls  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  casts  it  into  the  river.  From  the  distance  the  voice  of 
a  boatman  comes,  fainter  and  ever  fainter:  'Heigho,  wind,  sing  low, 
sing  low;  travellers  we  a-passing  by!'  "  [copyrighted] 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tangle  wood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  England,  October  12,  1872; 
died  in  London,  August  26,  1958 


This  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting,  April  21,  1948  .The  Symphony 
had  its  first  American  performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival,  August  7,  1948.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  on  October  22-23. 

The  score  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  tenor  saxophone,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Michael  Mullinar. 

T  taughan  Williams'  nine  symphonies,  extending  from  his  thirty- 
*  eighth  to  his  eighty-sixth  year,  make  a  record  of  the  artist's  growth 
and  the  changing  tastes  of  time.  The  first  three  (A  Sea  Symphony, 
1910,  A  London  Symphony,  1920,  Pastoral  Symphony,  1922)  are  in 
accord  with  the  contemporary  tendency  toward  program  music  with 
descriptive  titles.  The  Fourth  Symphony  (of  1935)  is  definitely  "abso- 
lute," with  challenging  dissonance;  the  Fifth,  in  D  major,  composed 
in  the  period  of  the  Second  War  (1943)  is  by  contrast  gentle  and  lyric. 
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is  for  Bach,  for  Bee- 
thoven, for  Balakirev.  So 
many  composers'  names 
start  with  B  that  it  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred initial — as  are  the 
initials  B.  C.  H.  among 
those  who  love  listening 
to  good  music  on  records. 
You  will  find  recorded 
works  by  all  composers 
with  the  initial  B,  and 
many  more  besides.  And 
if  you  ever  thought  record 
buying  to  be  an  imperson- 
al routine  transaction,  try 
buying  from  B.  C.  H.  next 
time. 

B  is  for  Books,  too,  in 
which  department  B.  C.  H. 
services  are  unique. 

Whether  you  buy  in  per- 
son from  the  shop  or  by 
post,  you  will  find  it 
a  sincere  and  satisfying 
experience. 
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#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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The  Sixth,  shortly  following  the  War,  is  again  dramatic  and  challeng- 
ing with  a  peaceful  Epilogue.  The  Sinfonia  Antarctica  of  1953  was 
drawn  from  his  music  for  a  film,  and  numbered  the  Seventh.  The 
Eighth,  in  D  minor,  he  composed  in  1956,  in  the  words  of  James  Day, 
one  of  his  biographers,  "the  lightest  and  most  charming  of  the  nine." 
The  symphony  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  of  his  death  and  which 
reached  the  traditional  number  nine,  is  according  to  Mr.  Day  "lyrical 
and  pensive  but  it  is  not  without  bold,  even  harsh  moments."* 

Of  the  nine  symphonies,  the  Sixth  has  caused  more  written  specula- 
tion than  any  of  the  others.  The  Epilogue,  which  is  pianissimo 
throughout,  in  full  contrast  to  what  has  gone  before,  has  admittedly 
been  a  puzzle  to  English  critics.  At  the  same  time  the  Symphony  has 
obviously  fixed  the  public  attention.  Simona  Packenham  in  her  biog- 
raphy of  1957,  points  out  that  it  "has  appeared  in  the  concert  lists  with 
a  regularity  not  even  equaled  by  its  predecessor  at  the  height  of  its 
wartime  emotional  triumph."  Hubert  Foss  in  his  biography  of  1950, 
found  that  this  Symphony  had  seemed  "something  of  an  unsolved 
enigma,"  but  had  unloosed  "a  flood  of  explanatory  prose.  The  English 

*  The  London  Symphony  was  introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  in  1921, 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1933,  the  Fifth  in  1947,  the  Sixth  in  1949,  the  Eighth  in  1957. 
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Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
casual,  athletic, 
sporting  and 


waterproof 
footwear. 
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to  quality 

for  over 

50  years 
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Sir 
John 

Barbirolli 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  9  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (available 
February  1965)  SB  3652 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Symphony 
No.  5  in  D,  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  S  35952 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Fantasia  on 
a  Theme  by  Tallis ;  Fantasia  on 
Greensleeves ;  ELGAR  Introduction 
and  Allegro  for  Strings,  Op.  47 ;  Serenade 
in  E  Minor,  Op.  20,  with  the  Sinfonia 
of  London  S  36101 

ELGAR  Enigma  Variations,  Op.  36 ; 
Cockaigne  Overture,  Op.  40,  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  S  36120 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
in  B  Flat  Minor,  Op.  23;  FRANCK 
Variations  Symphoniques,  with  John 
Ogdon  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
S  36142 


S  indicates  Stereo  availability 
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language  with  its  genius  for  the  fantastic,  abounds  in  polysyllabic 
words  to  describe  nonsense.  .  .  .  But  as  they  flood  by,  they  leave  me 
convinced  that  in  this  music  there  is  something  that  writers  cannot 
explain,  even  if  they  can  understand  it."  We  shall  not  quote  here  any- 
thing more  "polysyllabic"  than  the  sober  words  of  Dyneley  Hussey,  who 
reported  the  first  performance  to  the  New  York  Times  on  May  30, 
1948:  "The  new  work,  begun  in  wartime,  states  with  that  downright 
forcefulness  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams' utterance  what  he  feels  about  the  War,  and  then  turns  at  the 
end  to  a  meditation  upon  an  ideal  and  other  worldly  peace.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  done  with  a  mastery  of  musical  construction 
and  a  freshness  of  invention  for  which  the  only  precedent  in  musical 
history  is  Verdi's  Otello,  composed  at  a  similar  age." 

Vaughan  Williams  evidently  anticipated  polysyllabic  fantasies  when 
he  provided  his  own  description  for  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
program  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance.  One  may  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  factual  account  that  when  music  is  deeply 
felt,  it  is  best  not  heaped  with  language.  The  very  English  composer 
as  if  wary  of  emotional  commitment,  and  as  if  to  forestall  probing  anno- 
tators,  has  written  a  purely  technical  analysis  of  his  symphony  for  publi- 
cation at  its  first  performance.    His  description  takes  refuge  in  light, 
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Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 

We  have  the  most  nonstop  service. 
The  most  same-plane  service.  The 
most  frequent  flights.  The  best  con- 
nections. And  we  have  all  those  new 
low  fares  you've  heard  about,  too. 


Wherever  you  go,  you'll  be  flying 
the  best  there  is.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

See  your  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  Pan  Am 
at  HUbbard  2-6910  Ticket  Office:  100  Federal  Street 
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ORMANCE 


The  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA, 

Bela  Bartok's  last  completed  work,  received  its  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  1, 1944,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work/' 
the  composer  has  written,  "is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument 

groups  in  a  'concertant*  or  soloistic  manner.3 

• 

Successful  sohs  are  rare  among  investors  today. 

So  much  information  must  be  gathered  and  evaluated. 

lhat  is  why  so  many  Bostonians  enlist  the  reassuring 

support  of  State  Street  Bank's  staff  of  investment  specialists. 

We  work  closely  with  investors  to  further  a 

wide  range  of  personal  financial  goals. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State]  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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deprecating  touches.  Adjectives  like  "busy,"  "fussy,"  "trivial,"  "angry" 
read  like  the  masks  of  feeling  unspoken.  When  he  writes  of  the  Epi- 
logue merely  that  "the  music  drifts  about  contrapuntally,  with  occa- 
sional whiffs  of  theme,"  we  divine  that  he  is  in  retreat  from  the  personal 
commitment  which  the  music  and  only  the  music  can  reveal.  The 
composer  seems  to  give  himself  away  when,  at  the  end  of  a  recording 
by  London  Records,  he  speaks  briefly  on  the  disk,  addressing  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  evidently  moved  by 
the  performance:  "Especially  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
performance  of  the  finale,  Epilogue,  of  my  Sixth  Symphony.  It  was  a 
wonderful  feat  of  endurance  to  play  an  absolute  pianissimo  for  three 
hours  on  end  and,  mind  you,  it  was  not  merely  not  playing  loud;  it 
was  a  positive,  sensitive  pianissimo  full  of  meaning  and  tension." 

The  Epilogue  is  the  longest  movement  (actually  sixteen  minutes). 
The  strings  which  open  it  are  muted,  and  someone  (Sir  Adrian?)  has 
penciled  on  the  working  copy  of  the  score:  "All  strings  senza  vibrato  — 
V.  W."  The  movement  follows  without  break  music  of  dramatic  vio- 
lence. The  mood  of  the  Epilogue  is  anticipated  only  in  the  quiet  pas- 
sage that  closes  the  second  movement.  Rather  than  add  to  the  sum  of 
intrusive  speculation  we  shall  quote  the  composer's  analysis  for  what 
help  the  bare  succession  of  themes  may  give,  but  more  particularly  for 
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Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 

Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boy Iston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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what  it  may  reveal  about  himself,  and  so  defer  to  his  evident  wish  to 
allow  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

Vaughan  Williams  writes: 

This  Symphony  was  begun  probably  about  1944  and  finished  in  1947. 
It  is  scored  for  full  orchestra  including  saxophone.  There  are  four 
movements:  Allegro,  Moderato,  Scherzo  and  Epilogue.  Each  of  the 
first  three  has  its  tail  attached  to  the  head  of  its  neighbour. 

First  Movement  —  Allegro 

The  key  of  E  minor  is  at  once  established  through  that  of  F  minor, 
A-flat  becoming  G-sharp  and  sliding  down  to  G  natural  at  the  half 
bar  thus:  — 


Ex.  1 
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The  last  three  notes  of  (1)  are  continued,  rushing  down  and  up 
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again  through  all  the  keys  for  which  there  is  time  in  two  bars,  all  over 
a  tonic  pedal.   Two  detached  chords 
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lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  opening  bar,  but  this  time  the  music  remains 
in  F  minor  and  the  rush  up  and  down  is  in  terms  of  the  first  phrase. 
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1926:  Gertrude  Ederle.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  92nd  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1926? 

There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance  . 


The  Boston  Symphony  received  a 
highly  valuable  collection  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies .  .  .  Arturo  Toscanini  guest- 
conducted  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  concerts  .  .  .  The  Curtis 
Quartet  of  Philadelphia  gave  its  first 
concert,  in  Washington,  February  4. . . 
The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra performed  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Scheherazade  with  the  addition  of  the 
color-keyboard  .  .  .  Professor  Wilhelm 
Fischer  of  Vienna  discovered  the 
manuscript  of  a  Symphony  in  G  by 
Mozart,  supposed  lost. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 
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While  strings  and  wind  remain  busy  over  this  the  brass  plays  a  passage 
which  becomes  important  later  on 
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The  fussy  semiquavers  continue  in  the  bass  while  the  treble  has  a  new 
tune  in  the  cognate  key  of  C  minor 
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Then  the  position  is  reversed  and  the  treble  fusses  while  the  bass  has 
the  tune.  This  leads  us  back  to  our  tonic  pedal  and  the  instruments 
rush  around  as  at  the  beginning.  Thus  ends  the  first  section  of  the 
movement.   The  next  section  starts  with  this  persistent  rhythm:— 
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How  much  do  you  know 

about  the  Putnam  Group  of 

Mutual  Funds? 
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For  possible  long-term  growth 
of  capital  and  income 
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you  would  like  to  know 
more  about,  see  your  in- 
vestment dealer  or  write: 
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possible  capital  growth 

□  PUTNAM  GROWTH  FUND 

Primarily  for  possible  long-term 
capital  growth 
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PUTNAM   FUND 
DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.  citV 
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SECOND  FLOOR 


SKETCHED 
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Come  visit  this  elegant  little 
shop,  newly  opened  and  per- 
manently located  on  our 
second  floor  ...  if  you  love 
the  "unique"  this  is  a  de- 
lightful place  to  shop,  for 
sportswear  .  .  .  at-home  fash- 
ions and  for  unusual  acces- 
sories, many  of  them  from 
our  fabulous  import  collec- 
tion. Also,  imaginative  gifts 
.  .  .  for  him  or  her  or  for 
the  home!  Wonderful  spot 
to  do  all  your  gift  shopping. 
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Over  this  trumpets,  flutes  and  clarinets  play  a  tune  in  cross-rhythm 
which  starts  thus 


Ex.6 
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This  continues  for  a  considerable  time  with  some  incidental  references 
to  Ex.  3  and  is  followed  by  a  new  tune  while  the  persistent  rhythm 
persists. 
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Then  we  are  given  a  further  installment  of  Ex.  6.  The  brass  now  plays 
Ex.  7  very  loud  and  this  brings  us  to,  what  I  believe  the  professional 
Annotator  would  call  the  "reprise  in  due  course."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  reprise  is  only  hinted  at,  just  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  Sym- 


KEnmore  6-1952 


finer 

Newbury  Street   Eighteen 
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Boston,   Mass. 
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phony  and  not  a  symphonic  poem.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  "due 
course"  is  well  and  truly  followed  when  we  find  the  tune  Ex.  7  played 
for  yet  a  third  time  (this  time  in  E  major)  quietly  by  the  strings  accom- 
panied by  harp  chords.  To  make  an  end  and  just  to  show  that  after 
all  the  movement  is  in  E  minor,  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  open- 
ing bar. 

Second  Movement  —  Moderato 

This  leads  on  from  the  first  movement  without  a  break.    The  prin- 
cipal theme  is  based  on  this  rhythm 
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etc. 


sometimes  "straight"  and  sometimes  in  cross-rhythm.  A  flourish  fol- 
lows, first  on  the  brass  loud,  then  on  the  woodwind  loud  and  then  soft 
on  the  strings. 

Ex.9 
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Between  each  repetition  there  is  a  unison  passage  for  strings 
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Ex.10 


The  strings  continue  softly,  but  before  they  have  finished  the  trumpets 
enter  with  this  figure  taken  from  the  opening  theme 


Ex.  11 


The  trumpets  start  almost  inaudibly,  but  they  keep  hammering  away 
at  their  figure  for  over  forty  bars  getting  louder  and  louder.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  have  been  busy  chiefly  with  the  melody  though 
not  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme.  Having  reached  its  climax  the 
music  dies  down.  The  Cor  Anglais  plays  a  bit  of  Ex.  10  and  this  leads 
direct  to  the  Third  Movement. 
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Third  Movement  —  Scherzo 

This  may  be  possibly  best  described  as  fugal  in  texture  but  not  in 
structure.  The  principal  subject  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning.  Vari- 
ous instruments  make  bad  shots  at  it  and  after  a  bit  it  settles  down  as 


Ex.  12 
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With  this  is  combined  a  trivial  little  tune,  chiefly  on  the  higher  wood- 
wind. 
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An  episodical  tune  is  played  on  the  saxophone  and  is  repeated  loud 
by  the  full  orchestra. 

Ex.14 
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(Constant  Lambert  tells  us  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a  folktune 


A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  SPOIL  YOURSELF ...  FOR  LIFE! 

The  new  1965  Cadillac  is  as  inspiring  to  drive  as  it  is  to  look  at.  Its  many  new 

engineering  advances  provide  a  stability  and  handling  ease  never  before 

known — and  this  performance  is  delivered  with  an  almost  unbelievable  quiet. 

And  consider  Cadillac's  many  new  comforts  and  conveniences.  For  example,  you 

can  enjoy  a  new  tilt  and  telescope  steering  wheel  that  is  exclusive 
to  Cadillac — and  Comfort  Control  that  automatically  maintains  a  pre-selected 
interior  temperature.  An  impressive  array  of  power  equipment  is  standard 

on  all  models.  Have  you  experienced  Cadillac  for  1965?  Go  ahead — 
spoil  yourself  and  your  family.  You'll  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  less! 


So  new!  So  right!  So  obviously    pi 


is  to  play  it  soft  and  repeat  it  loud.    This  is  not  a  folk  tune  but  the 
same  difficulty  seems  to  crop  up.) 

When  the  episode  is  over  the  woodwind  experiment  as  to  how  the 
fugue  subject  will  sound  upside  down  but  the  brass  are  angry  and  insist 
on  playing  it  the  right  way  up,  so  for  a  bit  the  two  go  on  together  and 
to  the  delight  of  everyone  including  the  composer  the  two  versions  fit, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  continue,  getting  more  excited  till 
the  episode  tune  comes  back  very  loud  and  twice  as  slow.  Then  once 
more  we  hear  the  subject  softly  upside  down  and  the  bass  clarinet  leads 
the  way  to  the  last  movement. 


Fourth  Movement  —  Epilogue 

It  is  very  difficult   to   describe   this   movement   analytically. 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 
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directed  to  be  played  very  soft  throughout.    The  music  drifts  about 
contrapuntally  with  occasional  whiffs  of  theme  such  as 
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with  one  or  two  short  episodes  such  as  this,  on  the  horns 
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At  the  very  end  the  strings  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  to 
finish  in  E-flat  major  or  E  minor.  They  finally  decide  on  E  minor  which 
is,  after  all,  the  home  key. 

The  Composer  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  help  of  Mr. 
Roy  Douglas  in  preparing  the  orchestral  score. 

R.  V.  W. 
[copyrighted] 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE  I 

//  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


A  lthough  a  number  of  fine  eulogies  of  Vaughan  Williams  have  been 
^**  written  since  his  death,  and  especially  by  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  none  is  quite  so  revealing  as  the  autobiographical  chapter 
which  he  provided  for  "Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  A  Study,"  by 
Hubert  Foss  (George  A.  Harrap  Sc  Co.,  Ltd.).  Portions  of  this  chapter 
are  here  quoted.  The  account  is  characteristic  of  the  composer  —  con- 
versational, completely  unpretentious,  with  a  kindly  humor  as  he 
touches  upon  the  teachers  and  the  companions  he  has  known  through 
the  years  of  his  musical  growth.  He  dwells  upon  his  early  ineptitudes, 
his  chance  encounters,  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader  who  had  not  heard 
his  music  would  have  the  picture  of  a  good-natured  English  amateur 
who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  taking  lessons  in  rather  haphazard 
sequence,  and  made  of  music  a  sort  of  full-time  hobby.  To  know  his 
music  is  to  realize  that  these  are  apparent  truths  which  conceal  a  deep 
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purposefulness,  an  intense  devotion,  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant  individ- 
uality. To  tell  the  whole  truth  would  have  required  a  burst  of  self- 
revelation  quite  impossible  from  an  Englishman  of  good  taste,  who 
prefers  simply  to  compose  in  his  own  way  and,  excepting  for  a  bit  of 
parenthetical  jocularity,  to  allow  his  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

He  begins  with  his  first  musical  contact  as  a  child  with  no  claims  to 
special  talent: 

"My  first  teacher  in  musical  theory  was  my  aunt,  Miss  Wedgwood. 
When  1  was  about  six  I  wrote  a  pianoforte  piece,  four  bars  long, 
called,  heavens  knows  why,  'The  Robin's  Nest.'  It  was  shown  to  some 
musical  visitors,  and  my  sister  heard  one  of  them  say,  'Has  he  learnt 
any  thorough  bass?'  My  sister  and  I  pondered  for  long  over  what 
thorough  bass  could  be.  Of  course,  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask. 
However,  soon  after  this  my  aunt  took  me  through  a  book  which  I 
still  have,  called  The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass  in 
Conversation  of  a  Fortnight  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter 
aged  ten  years  old  (London,  printed  for  Baldwin  Cradock  and  Joy, 
14,  Paternoster  Row,  1819).   Here  is  a  specimen  from  Conversation  8: 

Mary.  Mama,  have  I  anything  more  to  learn  about  the  chord  of  the  seventh? 

Mother.       Yes,  you  already  know  how  a  simple  chord  of  the  seventh  is  formed,  but 
you  are  also  to  learn  that  there  are  four  different  kinds  of  sevenths. 
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"I  had  been  taught  pianoforte,  which  I  never  could  play,  and  the 
violin,  which  was  my  musical  salvation.  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  when  I  was  about,  I  think,  seven  years  old,  walking  with 
my  mother  through  the  streets  of  Eastbourne  and  seeing  in  a  music 
shop  an  advertisement  of  violin  lessons.  My  mother  said  to  me, 
'Would  you  like  to  learn  the  violin?'  and  I,  without  thinking,  said 
'Yes.'  Accordingly  next  day  a  wizened  old  German  called  Cramer 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  me  my  first  violin  lesson." 

Ralph  took  his  violin  to  school  with  him  and  played  it  in  the  school 
orchestra.  A  visiting  piano  teacher  brought  him  the  "Bach  Album" 
in  the  Novello  edition  and  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  a  composer  he 
had  somehow  missed.  "Of  Bach  I  then  knew  nothing,  and  I  imagined 
vaguely  that  he  was  like  Handel  but  not  so  good.  This  Bach  album 
was  a  revelation,  something  quite  different  from  anything  I  knew,  and 
Bach  still  remains  for  me  'in  a  niche  by  himself/  " 

His  piano  lessons  equipped  him  for  home  performance. 

"My  brother,  sister,  and  I  were  encouraged  to  play  pianoforte  duets 
from  funny  old  volumes  containing  choruses  from  Messiah  and  Israel, 
which  I  loved,  and  arias  from  Don  Giovanni  and  Figaro,  which  bored 
me,  though  I  have  to  admit  that  we  played  the  Overture  to  Figaro  at 
about  J =50,  my  aunt  complaining  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  play  it 
much  too  fast." 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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At  Charterhouse,  he  composed  a  trio  with  a  "principal  theme 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  C^sar  Franck,  a  composer  whose  name  I  did 
not  even  know  in  those  days,  and  whom  I  have  since  learned  to  dislike 
cordially.  ...  I  remember  that  after  the  concert  James  Noon,  the 
mathematical  master,  came  up  to  me  and  said  in  that  sepulchral  voice 
which  Carthusians  of  my  day  knew  so  well,  'Very  good,  Williams,  you 
must  go  on.'  I  treasured  this  as  one  of  the  few  words  of  encouragement 
I  ever  received  in  my  life!" 

Leaving  Charterhouse  in  1890,  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  came  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  "I  was 
quite  prepared  to  join  with  the  other  young  students  of  the  R.  C.  M. 
in  worshipping  at  that  shrine,  and  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  it.  Perhaps  I  can  no  longer,  owing  to  the 
weakening  digestion  of  old  age,  swallow  Parry's  music  whole,  as  I  did 
then;  but  I  still  thrill  to  the  magnificence  of  Job  and  De  Profundis, 
and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  works  of 
Byrd,  Purcell,  and  Elgar,  that  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  is  my  favourite  piece 
of  music  written  by  an  Englishman."   Parry  gave  him  a  sense  of  inde- 
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INAUGURAL  CONCERT 

SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 
Sunday,  November  8,  8:30 

Mozart:  Quartet  in  F  for  Oboe,  Violin,  Viola,  and  Cello,  K.  370 

Beethoven:    Serenade  in  D  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Viola,  Op.  25 


Beethoven:    Septet  in  E  flat  for  Strings  and  Winds,  Op.  20 

All  Seats  Reserved:   $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Tickets  Available  Now 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office     CO  6-1492 
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James  Stagliano,  French  horn 
Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
William  Gibson,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  tympani 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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pendence,  and  forced  upon  him,  to  his  subsequent  gratitude,  the 
Appassionata  Sonata  and  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Vaughan  Williams  seems  always  to  have  acquired  more  from  listen- 
ing to  music  or  studying  scores  than  from  teachers: 

"During  the  intervening  summer  holidays  one  very  important  thing 
happened.  I  went  to  Munich  and  heard  my  first  Wagner  opera.  We 
found  that  Die  Walkiire  was  down  for  that  evening.  The  opera,  we 
were  told,  would  start  at  seven,  so  at  six  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  have  a 
preliminary  meal.  Hardly  had  we  started  when  the  waiter  rushed  in 
—  he  had  made  a  mistake  —  on  a  Wagner  Abend  the  Opera  started  at 
six.  The  rest  decided  for  dinner,  but  I,  like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  'left 
my  food  untasted'  and  rushed  off  to  the  Opera  House.  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  hear  that  wonderful  passage  for  strings  when  Sieglinde  offers 
Siegmund  the  cup.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  later  Wagner, 
but  I  experienced  no  surprise,  but  rather  that  strange  certainty  that  I 
had  heard  it  all  before.  There  was  a  feeling  of  recognition  as  of  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  which  comes  to  us  all  in  the  face  of  great  artistic 
experiences.  I  had  the  same  experience  when  I  first  heard  an  English 
folk-song,  when  I  first  saw  Michelangelo's  Day  and  Night,  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  Stonehenge  or  had  my  first  sight  of  New  York 
City  —  the  intuition  that  I  had  been  there  already." 

A  friend  named  Richard  Walthew  found  that  Ralph,  who  had  once 
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YESTERDAY  -  TODAY 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  about  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Business  Week  August  1,  1964: 

For  the  first  thirty -five  years  of  its  existence,  the  deficits 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  made  up 
entirely  by  its  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a 
marvelously  proper  Bostonian  who  could  become  quite 
indignant  at  the  notion  his  burden  could  or  should  be 
shared.  "Charge  the  deficit,  if  there  be  any,  to  profit 
and  forget  the  loss,"  he  used  to  instruct  the  Orchestra's 
manager,  "for  it  does  not  really  exist" 
Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  big  business, 
requiring  some  three  million  dollars  a  year.  Part  of  this 
money  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  4,000  to  5,000 
donors  —  the  "friends  of  the  symphony"  —  yet  the  world- 
renowned  Orchestra  still  doesn't  make  ends  meet. 

Yesterday  one  man,  Major  Higginson,  could  do  it.  Today 
thousands  of  Friends  are  required  to  offset  the  Orchestra's 
deficit.  The  statement  that  this  Orchestra  does  not  make 
ends  meet  is  a  serious  —  and  unfortunately  a  correct  one.  The 
situation  can  be  relieved  only  with  the  help  of  everyone  who 
enjoys  the  music  provided  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at  the 
Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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openly  espoused  Gounod  and  his  kind,  had  "become  a  complete  prig" 
and  would  admit  to  consideration  no  others  but  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner.  Walthew  thereupon  dragged  him  to  Carmen: 
"I  remained  to  pray."  Verdi's  Requiem  gave  him  a  similar  awakening 
jolt: 

"At  first  I  was  properly  shocked  by  the  frank  sentimentalism  and 
sensationalism  of  the  music.  I  remember  being  particularly  horrified 
at  the  drop  of  a  semitone  on  the  Word  'Dona.'  Was  not  this  the  purest 
'village  organist'?  But  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  music  possessed  me. 
I  realized  that  here  was  a  composer  who  could  do  all  the  things  which 
I,  with  my  youthful  pedantry,  thought  wrong  —  indeed,  would  be 
unbearable  in  a  lesser  man;  music  which  was  sentimental,  theatrical, 
occasionally  even  cheap,  and  yet  was  an  overpowering  masterpiece. 
That  day  I  learnt  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  that  is  'common  or 
unclean';  indeed,  that  there  are  no  canons  of  art  except  that  contained 
in  the  well-worn  tag,  'To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  " 
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At  Cambridge,  where  he  went  in  1892,  he  learned  the  organ,  and 
conducted  a  small  choral  society.  He  valued  this  experience.  After 
Cambridge  he  returned  to  the  "R.  C.  M.,"  and  studied  with  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford  with  whom  he  waged  continual  battle: 

"The  details  of  my  work  annoyed  Stanford  so  much  that  we  seldom 
got  beyond  these  to  the  broader  issues,  and  the  lesson  usually  started 
with  a  conversation  on  these  lines:  'Damnably  ugly,  my  boy.  Why 
do  you  write  such  things?'  'Because  I  like  them.'  'But  you  can't  like 
them,  they're  not  music'  'I  shouldn't  write  them  if  I  didn't  like  them.' 
So  the  argument  went  on,  and  there  was  no  time  left  for  any  construc- 
tive criticism.  Stanford  tried  —  I  fear  in  vain  —  to  lighten  my  texture. 
He  actually  made  me  write  a  waltz.  I  was  much  bitten  by  the  modes 
at  that  time,  and  I  produced  a  modal  waltz!  I  really  must  have  been 
unteachable  and  hopelessly  obstinate. 

"Stanford  never  displayed  great  enthusiasm  for  my  work.  I  once 
showed  him  a  movement  of  a  quartet  which  had  caused  me  hours  of 
agony,  and  I  really  thought  was  going  to  move  mountains  this  time. 
'All  rot,  my  boy,'  was  his  only  comment. 

"With  Stanford,"  concludes  the  peace-loving  Williams,  "I  always  felt 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lovable,  powerful,  enthralling  mind.  This 
helped  me  more  than  any  technical  instruction. 
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"What  one  really  learns  from  Academy  or  College,"  he  says,  "is  not 
so  much  from  one's  official  teachers  as  from  one's  fellow-students.  I 
was  lucky  in  my  companions  in  those  days.  Other  students  at  the 
college  were  Dunhill,  Ireland,  Howard-Jones,  Fritz  Hart,  and  Gustav 
Hoist.  We  used  to  meet  in  a  little  teashop  in  Kensington  and  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  double 
bassoon  to  the  philosophy  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  I  learnt  more  from 
these  conversations  than  from  any  amount  of  formal  teaching,  but  I 
felt  at  a  certain  disadvantage  with  these  companions:  they  were  all  so 
competent  and  I  felt  such  an  amateur.  I  have  struggled  all  my  life  to 
conquer  amateurish  technique,  and,  now  that  perhaps  I  have  mastered 
it,  it  seems  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Curiously,  however,  as 
regards  orchestral  texture,  when  I  hear  my  early  works,  written  when 
my  knowledge  was  still  out  of  books  and  I  had  to  sit  for  an  hour 
wondering  what  to  do  with  the  2nd  clarinet  in  a  loud  tutti,  my 
orchestration  seems  fuller  and  richer  than  nowadays,  when  my  writing 
is  backed  by  practical  experience." 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Barnabas,  South  Lambeth. 
A  choral  society  which  he  formed,  though  none  too  expert,  gave  him 
more  valuable  practical  experience.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1897  to  study 
with  Max  Bruch.  He  derived  less  from  Bruch  than  from  the  large 
amount  of  music  he  heard  there. 
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"Deliberate  cribbing  is  all  right,  and  the  funny  thing  is  that  what  is 
most  deliberately  cribbed  sounds  the  most  original;  but  the  more  subtle, 
unconscious  cribbing  is,  I  admit,  dangerous.  I  was  quite  unconscious 
that  I  had  cribbed  from  La  Mer  in  the  introduction  to  my  London 
Symphony  until  Constant  Lambert  horrified  me  by  calling  my  attention 
to  it. 

"Why  should  music  be  'original'?  The  object  of  art  is  to  stretch  out 
to  the  ultimate  realities  through  the  medium  of  beauty.  The  duty  of 
the  composer  is  to  find  the  mot  juste.  It  does  not  matter  if  this  word 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  as  long  as  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  say  at  that  moment.  If  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  say,  however 
unheard  of  it  may  be,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value.  Music  which  is 
unoriginal  is  so,  not  simply  because  it  has  been  said  before,  but  because 
the  composer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  sure  that  this  was  the 
right  thing  to  say  at  the  right  moment. 

"In  1908  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  lumpy  and  stodgy, 
had  come  to  a  dead-end,  and  that  a  little  French  polish  would  be  of 
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use  to  me.  So  I  went  to  Paris  armed  with  an  introduction  to  Maurice 
Ravel.  He  was  much  puzzled  at  our  first  interview.  When  I  had  shown 
him  some  of  my  work  he  said  that,  lor  my  first  lesson,  I  had  better 
'ecrire  un  petit  menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  I  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  time  to  act  promptly,  so  I  said  in  my  best  French,  'Look  here,  I 
have  given  up  my  time,  my  work,  my  friends,  and  my  career  to  come 
here  and  learn  from  you,  and  1  am  not  going  to  write  a  petit  menuet 
dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  After  that  we  became  great  friends  and  I 
learnt  much  from  him.  For  example,  that  the  heavy  contrapuntal 
Teutonic  manner  was  not  necessary.  'Complexe,  mais  pas  complique' 
was  his  motto.  He  showed  me  how  to  orchestrate  in  points  of  colour 
rather  than  in  lines.  It  was  an  invigorating  experience  to  find  all 
artistic  problems  looked  at  from  what  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  angle. 
"Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  he  lumped  together  as  'tons  les  deux  un 
peu  lourds' ;  Elgar  was  'tout  a  fait  Mendelssohn' ;  his  own  music  was 
'tout  a  fait  simple,  rien  que  Mozart/    He  was  against  development 
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for  its  own  sake  —  one  should  only  develop  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
something  better.  He  used  to  say  there  was  an  implied  melodic  out- 
line in  all  vital  music,  and  instanced  the  opening  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  an  example  of  a  tune  which  was  not  stated  but  was 
implicit.  He  was  horrified  that  I  had  no  pianoforte  in  the  little  hotel 
where  I  worked.  'Sans  le  piano  on  ne  pent  pas  inventer  de  noavelles 
harmonies.' 

"I  practised  chiefly  orchestration  with  him.  I  used  to  score  some  of 
his  own  pianoforte  music  and  bits  of  Rimsky  and  Borodin,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me  for  the  first  time.  After  three  months  I  came  home 
with  a  bad  attack  of  French  fever  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  which 
caused  a  friend  to  say  that  1  must  have  been  having  tea  with  Debussy, 
and  a  song  cycle  with  several  atmospheric  effects,  but  I  did  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  writing  a  piece  about  a  cemetery,  and  Ravel  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  telling  me  that  1  was  the  only  pupil  who 
'n'ecrit  pas  de  ma  musique.'  The  fact  is  that  I  could  not  have  written 
Ravel's  music  even  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  was  quite  incapable,  even 
with  the  piano,  of  inventing  his  nouvelles  harmonies.  I  sometimes 
wish  that  I  could  think  of  the  strange  chords  of  my  old  friend  Arnold 
Bax.  I  hope  I  am  not  like  the  fox  without  the  tail,  but  I  usually  feel 
content  to  provide  good  plain  cooking,  and  hope  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  will  be  in  the  eating. 

"My  French  fever  soon  subsided,  and  left  my  musical  metabolism 
on  the  whole  healthier."  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  died  in  Jarvenpaa,  September  20,  1957 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki  under 
the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  conducted  many  times  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel 
Carpelan. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes 
in  the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
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There  is  a  six-bar  melody  for  the  woodwinds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the 
bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins,  and 
another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are  laid 
forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  preparations. 
Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally,  the  next. 
There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as 
what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first  sub- 
ject.' "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained  C-sharp,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase  would  be 
quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses  it  with  sure 
effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of  greatest  ten- 
sion, and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period. 
The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are  combined,  gather 
meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse  unfolds  without 
break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  gradua- 
tion of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  beyond  the  deliberate 
analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption 
which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure  which 
is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Vari- 
ous woodwinds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and  maintained 
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in  an  impassioned  minor,  "lugubre."  Thematic  snatches  of  melody  fol- 
low each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  movement,  Sibelius 
has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  between  the  lyric  and 
the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante  this  sharp  opposi- 
tion is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme,  launched  by 
stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the  melodic  themes 
recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius,  dramatizes 
lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6/8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its  neigh- 
bors and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  cello.  It  is  as  peaceful 
and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its  surroundings 
are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any 
sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers 
straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There  are  two 
principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  suc- 
cession of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary  melody 
with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alternating,  inter- 
larded with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its  contriver  in 
building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full 
splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  contribute  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 
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Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  17;  Mar.  10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:    Jan.  14;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out) ,  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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RCA  Victor  Stereo...  realism  that  rivals  the  concert  hall 


For  "at  home"  concerts  that  rival  the 
original,  choose  RCA  Victor  Solid  State 
Stereo.  This  stately  credenza  embodies 
an  impressive  array  of  audiophile  treas- 
ures, including  the  precision  Studio- 
matic  Changer  with  Feather  Action 
Tone  Arm. 

The  new  Solid  State  tuner  and  ampli- 
fier are  the  most  powerful  ever  built  by 
RCA  Victor:  300  watts  of  peak  power 
(150  watts  EIA  Standard)  drive  an  8- 
speaker  sound  system  for  startling 


realism.  Solid  State  FM-AM  and  FM 
Stereo  radio,  too. 

Before  you  buy  any  phonograph,  com- 
pare RCA  Victor's  experience  in  sound 
reproduction,  dating  back  to  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  famous  "Victrola"® 
phonograph.  Remember,  more  people 
own  RCA  Victor  phonographs 
than  any  other  kind. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD     6-8348                                             BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .  .   ,     .„ 

*     J     J  J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrION  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  /  ' 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

'  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 
*  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus. 


RCA  Victor 

,-.„,® 

(JSyThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI 

By  Neville  Cardus 

Sir  John  Barbirolli  returns  to  Boston 
after  an  absence  of  jive  years,  having 
conducted  this  Orchestra  as  guest  on 
January  30-31,  1959.  Since  1961  he  has 
divided  his  time  between  the  Halle  Or- 
chestra and  the  Orchestra  of  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  has  just  been  re-engaged 
for  three  seasons.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  him  was  written  by  the  music 
critic  of  the  "Manchester  Guardian." 

John  Barbirolli  is  proud  to  call  himself 
a  Londoner.  He  was  born  in  Southamp- 
ton Row  fifty  years  ago.  But  his  father 
and  grandfather,  both  musicians,  played 
in  the  first  of  all  performances  of  Verdi's 
"Otello"  at  La  Scala;  and  his  mother 
came  from  the  South  of  France.  He  has 
the  Italianate  look,  the  dark  complexion, 
the  eyes.  He  is  London  in  his  speech,  his 
sometimes  "Cockney"  wit  and  impish- 
ness.  Also  he  has  Napoleonic  aspects; 
small  of  stature,  inclined  to  bury  his  chin 
in  his  upper  chest  while  talking;  inclined 
to  walk  to  the  conductor's  rostrum  with 
left  arm  bent  as  though  about  to  go  under 
his  jacket's  lapel. 

He  can  be  Napoleonic  too,  in  his  im- 
periousness,  his  uncompromising  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  his  unhesitating  trust  in 
his  intuitions.  He  is,  of  course,  an  egoist, 
terrifically  so,  but  in  a  way  that  is  en- 
tirely lovable.  He  really  believes  that 
by  his  conducting  he  is  able  not  only  to 
interpret  a  composer  but  to  endow  the 
composer  with  new  life.  I  have  seen  him 
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wrestling  with  himself,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
while  he  has  been  conducting  Mahler.  In 
such  moments  he  has  gone  wholly  into 
the  composer's  mind  and  being. 

Here  is  the  paradox — this  most  egoisti- 
cal of  all  British  conductors  forgets  him- 
self in  the  music  he  presents;  forgets, 
that  is,  his  own  consciousness  of  self. 
But  he  does  not  forget  his  technical  con- 
trol. The  disinterested  spectator  watches 
from  the  seat  of  detached  musical  judg- 
ment, even  while  the  imagination  is 
riding  on  apparently  unharnessed.  The 
professional  conductor  watches  the  ar- 
tist. Wagner's  brain,  it  has  been  said, 
had  a  centre  cold  as  ice  while  he  was 
composing  the  surging  passionate  cli- 
maxes of  the  meeting  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  in  the  garden  in  Act  II.  So  is  it 
with  Barbirolli.  I  once  sat  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Halle  Orchestra  during  a  wonder- 
fully vital  and  uninhibited  performance 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Mahler.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  I  saw  the  tears 
in  Barbirolli's  eyes,  the  tumult  in  his 
breast.  But  at  the  end  of  an  interpreta- 
tion which  Mahler  himself  might  have 
found  emotionally  exhausting,  Barbirolli 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  me  sitting 
amongst  the  double-basses  and  hoped  I 
had  been  comfortable. 

He  is  ruthless  in  his  demands  on  him- 
self;  consequently  he  expects  everybody 
else  who  serves  music  to  be  as  unsparing 
and  inexhaustible.  Where  his  energy 
comes  from  is  hard  to  say,  or  rather  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  the  charging  of  it  is 
maintained.  He  is  physically  lithe  and 
strong-fibred.  But  he  goes  hours  without 
food.  I  believe  he  eats  a  substantial  meal 
once  a  day,  usually  at  midnight,  cooking 
it  himself  for  preference.  He  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  food  and  wine — in  those 
snatched  moments  when  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  flesh,  hunger  and  other  material 
satisfactions. 

The  complex  in  Sir  John  of  austerity 
and  sensuous  love  of  life,  of  Spartan 
and  Epicure,  of  kindly  consideration  and 
ruthless  integrity,  is  the  secret  of  his 
universal  range  as  interpreter.  He  has 
kin  and  sympathy  with  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams;  he  has  equal  kin  and  sympathy 
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with  Mahler.  These  two  composers  are 
poles  apart — at  any  rate  I  imagine  Dr. 
Vaughan  Williams  would  hope  so!  Bar- 
birolli  is  as  ready  to  dance  with  Johann 
Strauss  as  to  kneel  and  pray  with  Bach. 
His  interpretation  of  Elgar's  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  is  priestliness  made  poetic 
and  sensuous.  His  interpretations  of  Si- 
belius are  as  impersonally  grand  as  the 
Finnish  landscape  and  Sibelius's  own  vis- 
age and  granitic  baldness. 

His  re-creation  of  the  Halle  Orchestra 
from  the  ruins  during  Hitler's  war  has 
been  his  great  unselfish  service  to  British 
music.  To  come  to  Manchester  in  war- 
time, to  build  anew  from  the  ashes,  he 
gave  up  the  conductorship  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  of  New  York,  which 
position  of  renown  he  inherited  from 
Arturo  Toscanini.  His  devotion  to  his 
Halle  "boys"  (and  "girls")  persuaded 
him  to  turn  away  from  temptations  to 
direct  Covent  Garden  Opera.  Here  we 
have  possibly  lost  much — if  not  as  much 
as  we  have  gained  from  Barbirolli's 
"Halle."  For  Barbirolli,  au  fond,  is  an 
opera  conductor. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
old  British  National  Opera  Company, 
I  heard  Barbirolli  conduct  Strauss's 
"Rosenkavalier."  It  remains  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  equal  of  anything  done  with 
the  same  opera  by  Krauss  or  Kleiber.  Sir 
John  is  today  in  his  prime.  If  he  will 
only  try  to  harbour  his  physical  re- 
sources, it  may  be  that  the  best  in  him 
is  still  to  come. 


JULIUS  THEODOROWICZ 
1877-1964 
The  death  of  Julius  Theodorowicz  on 
October  22  recalls  the  career  of  this 
violinist  who  had  a  close  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  in  which  he  served  for  forty- 
eight  years.  A  native  of  Poland,  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1898  to  play  under  the 
conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  which 
was  formed  by  Boston  Symphony  play- 
ers. He  was  Assistant  Concertmaster  of 
the  Orchestra  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  Concertmaster  of  the  Pops  from 
1916  to  1936,  retiring  from  the  Orches- 
tra in  1946. 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Second    Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  5,  at  8:30  o'clock 


SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Delius "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden,"  Intermezzo 

from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Moderato 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Epilogue 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  "LE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN"  Op.  9 
By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written  in 
1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction.  It  was  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Ti  Tany  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
■***■*•  Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Men- 
delssohn. Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship  in 
March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music,  such 
as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834),  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  fr°m  which  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass  (also 
in  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  — 
these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy  made  upon  his 
fervid  imagination. 
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Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after  city, 
Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely  serviceable. 
Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival.  He  could  usually 
count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as  when  it  was  performed 
at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it  exploded  like  a  mass  of  fire- 
works, and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet  and  hands  never  heard 
except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had  different  fortunes,  such  as 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  acclamations  for  other  of  his 
works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese  would  hardly  credit 
this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores  have  their  destiny,  like 
books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  devel- 
oped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  a 
theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The  sal- 
tarello returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  WALK  TO  THE  PARADISE  GARDEN" 

Intermezzo  from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

By  Frederick  Delius 

Born  in  Bradford,  England,  lune  29,  1862; 
died  in  Grez-sur-Loing,  France,  June  10,  1934 


The  opera,  composed  in  1900-01,  was  first  written  to  a  German  text  and  produced 
as  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  at  the  Komische  Oper  in  Berlin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fritz  Cassirer.  It  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  Covent  Garden 
with  an  English  text  on  February  22,  1910,  and  revived  by  him  in  the  same  theater 
in  1920.  There  was  another  production  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1934. 

This  intermezzo  occurs  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  (the  opera  is  entitled 
"A  Lyric  Drama  in  Six  Pictures  with  a  Prologue").  The  intermezzo  has  been  per- 
formed twice  by  this  Orchestra,  when  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducted  it  as  guest  on 
January  20-21,  1928,  and  January  30-31,  1959,  when  Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducted. 

The  intermezzo  was  revised  for  concert  performance  by  Sir  Thomas  with  an  instru- 
mentation reduced  from  the  original  woodwinds  in  threes  and  6  horns  to  the  follow- 
ing orchestra:  2  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

>TpHE  opera  was  based  on  a  folk  tale  from  the  collection  Die  Leute 

■**  von  Seldwyla   by  the  Swiss  poet,   Gottfried   Keller   (1819-1890), 

published  in  1856.    Delius  and  his  wife,  Jelka  Rosen,  prepared  the 

German  text  and  the  later  English  translation.  The  tale,  which  is  cer- 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tainly  more  Germanic  than  English,  is  a  tragedy  wherein  a  dreamlike 
fantasy  is  contrasted  with  harsh  realism.  The  setting  is  a  Swiss  village 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  consists  of  the  misfortune  of  a  pair  of  "star-crossed"  lovers, 
Sali  and  Vrenchen,  whose  parents  are  sworn  enemies.  They  are  the 
children  of  neighboring  farmers  whose  dispute  over  an  intervening 
strip  of  land  has  become  a  feud.  The  two  elope  and  make  their  way 
to  a  village  fair,  only  to  meet  with  gossip  because  they  are  unmarried. 
They  wander  further  to  the  "Paradise  Garden,"  a  dilapidated  pleasure 
resort  "by  a  river  in  the  mountains."  There  a  vagabond  character,  who 
is  called  "The  Dark  Fiddler,"  tries  in  vain  to  persuade  them  into  his 
way  of  life.  The  end  is  described  by  Philip  Heseltine  in  his  book  on 
Delius:  "Death  were  a  thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to  the  tarnishing 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  the  slow  fading  of  that  dream  which 
had  been  their  best  ideal,  their  great  illusion.  .  .  .  They  seal  their  com- 
pact with  a  kiss.  .  .  .  There  is  a  barge  filled  with  hay  moored  to  the 
river  bank. 

"  'Look,  our  marriage-bed  awaits  us!'  cries  Sali;  and  when  they  have 
drifted  a  little  way  down  the  river  he  pulls  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  casts  it  into  the  river.  From  the  distance  the  voice  of 
a  boatman  comes,  fainter  and  ever  fainter:  'Heigho,  wind,  sing  low, 
sing  low;  travellers  we  a-passing  by!'  "  [copyrighted] 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  England,  October  12,  1872; 
died  in  London,  August  26,  1958 


This  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting,  April  21,  1948  .The  Symphony 
had  its  first  American  performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival,  August  7,  1948.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  on  October  22-23. 

The  score  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  tenor  saxophone,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Michael  Mullinar. 

T  7aughan  Williams'  nine  symphonies,  extending  from  his  thirty- 
*  eighth  to  his  eighty-sixth  year,  make  a  record  of  the  artist's  growth 
and  the  changing  tastes  of  time.  The  first  three  (A  Sea  Symphony, 
1910,  A  London  Symphony,  1920,  Pastoral  Symphony,  1922)  are  in 
accord  with  the  contemporary  tendency  toward  program  music  with 
descriptive  titles.  The  Fourth  Symphony  (of  1935)  is  definitely  "abso- 
lute," with  challenging  dissonance;  the  Fifth,  in  D  major,  composed 
in  the  period  of  the  Second  War  (1943)  is  by  contrast  gentle  and  lyric. 
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JmJM  is  for  Bach,  for  Bee- 
thoven, for  Balakirev.  So 
many  composers'  names 
start  with  B  that  it  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred initial — as  are  the 
initials  B.  C.  H.  among 
those  who  love  listening 
to  good  music  on  records. 
You  will  find  recorded 
works  by  all  composers 
with  the  initial  B,  and 
many  more  besides.  And 
if  you  ever  thought  record 
buying  to  be  an  imperson- 
al routine  transaction,  try 
buying  from  B.  C.  H.  next 
time. 

B  is  for  Books,  too,  in 
which  department  B.  C.  H. 
services  are  unique. 

Whether  you  buy  in  per- 
son from  the  shop  or  by 
post,  you  will  find  it 
a  sincere  and  satisfying 
experience. 
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9  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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The  Sixth,  shortly  following  the  War,  is  again  dramatic  and  challeng- 
ing with  a  peaceful  Epilogue.  The  Sinfonia  Antarctica  of  1953  was 
drawn  from  his  music  for  a  film,  and  numbered  the  Seventh.  The 
Eighth,  in  D  minor,  he  composed  in  1956,  in  the  words  of  James  Day, 
one  of  his  biographers,  ''the  lightest  and  most  charming  of  the  nine." 
The  symphony  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  of  his  death  and  which 
reached  the  traditional  number  nine,  is  according  to  Mr.  Day  "lyrical 
and  pensive  but  it  is  not  without  bold,  even  harsh  moments."* 

Of  the  nine  symphonies,  the  Sixth  has  caused  more  written  specula- 
tion than  any  of  the  others.  The  Epilogue,  which  is  pianissimo 
throughout,  in  full  contrast  to  what  has  gone  before,  has  admittedly 
been  a  puzzle  to  English  critics.  At  the  same  time  the  Symphony  has 
obviously  fixed  the  public  attention.  Simona  Packenham  in  her  biog- 
raphy of  1957,  points  out  that  it  "has  appeared  in  the  concert  lists  with 
a  regularity  not  even  equaled  by  its  predecessor  at  the  height  of  its 
wartime  emotional  triumph."  Hubert  Foss  in  his  biography  of  1950, 
found  that  this  Symphony  had  seemed  "something  of  an  unsolved 
enigma,"  but  had  unloosed  "a  flood  of  explanatory  prose.  The  English 

*  The  London  Symphony  was  introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  in  1921, 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1933,  the  Fifth  in  1947,  the  Sixth  in  1949,  the  Eighth  in  1957. 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
casual,  athletic, 
sporting  and 
waterproof 
footwear. 
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Sir 
John 

Barbirolli 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  9  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (available 
February  1965)  SB  3652 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Symphony 
No.  5  in  D,  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  S  35952 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Fantasia  on 
a  Theme  by  Tallis ;  Fantasia  on 
Greensleeves ;  ELGAR  Introduction 
and  Allegro  for  Strings,  Op.  47 ;  Serenade 
in  E  Minor,  Op.  20,  with  the  Sinfonia 
of  London  S  36101 

ELGAR  Enigma  Variations,  Op.  36 ; 
Cockaigne  Overture,  Op.  40,  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  S  36120 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
in  B  Flat  Minor,  Op.  23;  FRANCK 
Variations  Symphoniques,  with  John 
Ogdon  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
S  36142 


S  indicates  Stereo  availability 
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language  with  its  genius  for  the  fantastic,  abounds  in  polysyllabic 
words  to  describe  nonsense.  .  .  .  But  as  they  flood  by,  they  leave  me 
convinced  that  in  this  music  there  is  something  that  writers  cannot 
explain,  even  if  they  can  understand  it."  We  shall  not  quote  here  any- 
thing more  "polysyllabic"  than  the  sober  words  of  Dyneley  Hussey,  who 
reported  the  first  performance  to  the  New  York  Times  on  May  30, 
1948:  "The  new  work,  begun  in  wartime,  states  with  that  downright 
forcefulness  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams' utterance  what  he  feels  about  the  War,  and  then  turns  at  the 
end  to  a  meditation  upon  an  ideal  and  other  worldly  peace.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  done  with  a  mastery  of  musical  construction 
and  a  freshness  of  invention  for  which  the  only  precedent  in  musical 
history  is  Verdi's  Otello,  composed  at  a  similar  age." 

Vaughan  Williams  evidently  anticipated  polysyllabic  fantasies  when 
he  provided  his  own  description  for  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
program  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance.  One  may  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  factual  account  that  when  music  is  deeply 
felt,  it  is  best  not  heaped  with  language.  The  very  English  composer 
as  if  wary  of  emotional  commitment,  and  as  if  to  forestall  probing  anno- 
tators,  has  written  a  purely  technical  analysis  of  his  symphony  for  publi- 
cation at  its  first  performance.    His  description  takes  refuge  in  light, 


Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go? 


Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 
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PERFORMANCE 


The  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA, 

Bela  Bartok's  last  completed  work,  received  its  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  1, 1944,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work," 
the  composer  has  written,  "is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument 

groups  in  a  'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner." 

• 

Successful  solos  are  rare  among  investors  today. 

So  much  information  must  be  gathered  and  evaluated. 

7hat  is  why  so  many  Bostonians  enlist  the  reassuring 

support  of  State  Street  Bank's  staff  of  investment  specialists. 

We  work  closely  with  investors  to  further  a 

wide  range  of  personal  financial  goals. 
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deprecating  touches.  Adjectives  like  "busy,"  "fussy,"  "trivial,"  "angry" 
read  like  the  masks  of  feeling  unspoken.  When  he  writes  of  the  Epi- 
logue merely  that  "the  music  drifts  about  contrapuntally,  with  occa- 
sional whiffs  of  theme,"  we  divine  that  he  is  in  retreat  from  the  personal 
commitment  which  the  music  and  only  the  music  can  reveal.  The 
composer  seems  to  give  himself  away  when,  at  the  end  of  a  recording 
by  London  Records,  he  speaks  briefly  on  the  disk,  addressing  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  evidently  moved  by 
the  performance:  "Especially  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
performance  of  the  finale,  Epilogue,  of  my  Sixth  Symphony.  It  was  a 
wonderful  feat  of  endurance  to  play  an  absolute  pianissimo  for  three 
hours  on  end  and,  mind  you,  it  was  not  merely  not  playing  loud;  it 
was  a  positive,  sensitive  pianissimo  full  of  meaning  and  tension." 

The  Epilogue  is  the  longest  movement  (actually  sixteen  minutes). 
The  strings  which  open  it  are  muted,  and  someone  (Sir  Adrian?)  has 
penciled  on  the  working  copy  of  the  score:  "All  strings  senza  vibrato  — 
V.  W."  The  movement  follows  without  break  music  of  dramatic  vio- 
lence. The  mood  of  the  Epilogue  is  anticipated  only  in  the  quiet  pas- 
sage that  closes  the  second  movement.  Rather  than  add  to  the  sum  of 
intrusive  speculation  we  shall  quote  the  composer's  analysis  for  what 
help  the  bare  succession  of  themes  may  give,  but  more  particularly  for 
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what  it  may  reveal  about  himself,  and  so  defer  to  his  evident  wish  to 
allow  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

Vaughan  Williams  writes: 

This  Symphony  was  begun  probably  about  1944  and  finished  in  1947. 
It  is  scored  for  full  orchestra  including  saxophone.  There  are  four 
movements:  Allegro,  Moderato,  Scherzo  and  Epilogue.  Each  of  the 
first  three  has  its  tail  attached  to  the  head  of  its  neighbour. 

First  Movement  —  Allegro 

The  key  of  E  minor  is  at  once  established  through  that  of  F  minor, 
A-flat  becoming  G-sharp  and  sliding  down  to  G  natural  at  the  half 
bar  thus:  — 


Ex.  1 
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The  last  three  notes  of  (1)  are  continued,  rushing  down  and  up 


Select  choice  cards  early  from  the  comprehensive  group  of  Christmas  Card 
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again  through  all  the  keys  for  which  there  is  time  in  two  bars,  all  over 
a  tonic  pedal.   Two  detached  chords 


Ex.2 
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lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  opening  bar,  but  this  time  the  music  remains 
in  F  minor  and  the  rush  up  and  down  is  in  terms  of  the  first  phrase. 
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1926:  Gertrude  Ederle.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  92nd  year. 


Were  you  born  in 


There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance  . 


The  Boston  Symphony  received  a 
highly  valuable  collection  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies .  .  .  Arturo  Toscanini  guest- 
conducted    New  York    Philharmonic 
Society    concerts   .    .    .    The    Curtis 
Quartet  of  Philadelphia  gave  its  first 
concert,  in  Washington,  February  4. . . 
The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra performed  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Scheherazade  with  the  addition  of  the 
color-keyboard  .  .  .  Professor  Wilhelm 
Fischer    of    Vienna    discovered    the 
manuscript  of  a  Symphony  in  G  by 
Mozart,  supposed  lost. 
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offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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While  strings  and  wind  remain  busy  over  this  the  brass  plays  a  passage 
which  becomes  important  later  on 
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The  fussy  semiquavers  continue  in  the  bass  while  the  treble  has  a  new 
tune  in  the  cognate  key  of  C  minor 
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Then  the  position  is  reversed  and  the  treble  fusses  while  the  bass  has 
the  tune.  This  leads  us  back  to  our  tonic  pedal  and  the  instruments 
rush  around  as  at  the  beginning.  Thus  ends  the  first  section  of  the 
movement.   The  next  section  starts  with  this  persistent  rhythm:  — 
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How  much  do  you  know 

about  the  Putnam  Group  of 
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SECOND   FLOOR 


Come  visit  this  elegant  little 
shop,  newly  opened  and  per- 
manently located  on  our 
second  floor  ...  if  you  love 
the  "unique"  this  is  a  de- 
lightful place  to  shop,  for 
sportswear  .  .  .  at-home  fash- 
ions and  for  unusual  acces- 
sories, many  of  them  from 
our  fabulous  import  collec- 
tion. Also,  imaginative  gifts 
.  .  .  for  him  or  her  or  for 
the  home!  Wonderful  spot 
to  do  all  your  gift  shopping. 
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Over  this  trumpets,  flutes  and  clarinets  play  a  tune  in  cross-rhythm 
which  starts  thus 
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etc. 


This  continues  for  a  considerable  time  with  some  incidental  references 
to  Ex.  3  and  is  followed  by  a  new  tune  while  the  persistent  rhythm 
persists. 

Ex.  7         , ^  ^ \ ^        
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Then  we  are  given  a  further  installment  of  Ex.  6.  The  brass  now  plays 
Ex.  7  very  loud  and  this  brings  us  to,  what  I  believe  the  professional 
Annotator  would  call  the  "reprise  in  due  course."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  reprise  is  only  hinted  at,  just  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  Sym- 


KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 

Newbury  Street   Eighteen 


Boston,   Mass. 
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phony  and  not  a  symphonic  poem.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  "due 
course"  is  well  and  truly  followed  when  we  find  the  tune  Ex.  7  played 
for  yet  a  third  time  (this  time  in  E  major)  quietly  by  the  strings  accom- 
panied by  harp  chords.  To  make  an  end  and  just  to  show  that  after 
all  the  movement  is  in  E  minor,  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  open- 
ing bar. 

Second  Movement  —  Moderato 

This  leads  on  from  the  first  movement  without  a  break.    The  prin- 
cipal theme  is  based  on  this  rhythm 
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etc. 


sometimes  "straight"  and  sometimes  in  cross-rhythm.    A  flourish  fol- 
lows, first  on  the  brass  loud,  then  on  the  woodwind  loud  and  then  soft 
on  the  strings. 
Ex.9  s—.  *     u 

Between  each  repetition  there  is  a  unison  passage  for  strings 
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The  strings  continue  softly,  but  before  they  have  finished  the  trumpets 
enter  with  this  figure  taken  from  the  opening  theme 


Ex.  11 


The  trumpets  start  almost  inaudibly,  but  they  keep  hammering  away 
at  their  figure  for  over  forty  bars  getting  louder  and  louder.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  have  been  busy  chiefly  with  the  melody  though 
not  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme.  Having  reached  its  climax  the 
music  dies  down.  The  Cor  Anglais  plays  a  bit  of  Ex.  10  and  this  leads 
direct  to  the  Third  Movement. 
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Third  Movement  —  Scherzo 

This  may  be  possibly  best  described  as  fugal  in  texture  but  not  in 
structure.  The  principal  subject  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning.  Vari- 
ous instruments  make  bad  shots  at  it  and  after  a  bit  it  settles  down  as 


Ex 
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With  this  is  combined  a  trivial  little  tune,  chiefly  on  the  higher  wood- 
wind. 
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An  episodical  tune  is  played  on  the  saxophone  and  is  repeated  loud 
by  the  full  orchestra. 
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(Constant  Lambert  tells  us  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a  folktune 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 
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So  new!  So  right!  So  obviously   Era 


is  to  play  it  soft  and  repeat  it  loud.    This  is  not  a  folk  tune  but  the 
same  difficulty  seems  to  crop  up.) 

When  the  episode  is  over  the  woodwind  experiment  as  to  how  the 
fugue  subject  will  sound  upside  down  but  the  brass  are  angry  and  insist 
on  playing  it  the  right  way  up,  so  for  a  bit  the  two  go  on  together  and 
to  the  delight  of  everyone  including  the  composer  the  two  versions  fit, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  continue,  getting  more  excited  till 
the  episode  tune  comes  back  very  loud  and  twice  as  slow.  Then  once 
more  we  hear  the  subject  softly  upside  down  and  the  bass  clarinet  leads 
the  way  to  the  last  movement. 

Fourth  Movement  —  Epilogue 

It  is  very  difficult   to   describe   this   movement   analytically.     It   is 
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directed  to  be  played  very  soft  throughout.    The  music  drifts  about 
contrapuntally  with  occasional  whiffs  of  theme  such  as 
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with  one  or  two  short  episodes  such  as  this,  on  the  horns 
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and  this  on  the  oboe 
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At  the  very  end  the  strings  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  to 
finish  in  E-flat  major  or  E  minor.  They  finally  decide  on  E  minor  which 
is,  after  all,  the  home  key. 

The  Composer  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  help  of  Mr. 
Roy  Douglas  in  preparing  the  orchestral  score. 

R.  V.  W. 
[copyrighted] 


DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d9 amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


a  lthough  a  number  of  fine  eulogies  of  Vaughan  Williams  have  been 
***  written  since  his  death,  and  especially  by  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  none  is  quite  so  revealing  as  the  autobiographical  chapter 
which  he  provided  for  "Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  A  Study,"  by 
Hubert  Foss  (George  A.  Harrap  8c  Co.,  Ltd.).  Portions  of  this  chapter 
are  here  quoted.  The  account  is  characteristic  of  the  composer  —  con- 
versational, completely  unpretentious,  with  a  kindly  humor  as  he 
touches  upon  the  teachers  and  the  companions  he  has  known  through 
the  years  of  his  musical  growth.  He  dwells  upon  his  early  ineptitudes, 
his  chance  encounters,  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader  who  had  not  heard 
his  music  would  have  the  picture  of  a  good-natured  English  amateur 
who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  taking  lessons  in  rather  haphazard 
sequence,  and  made  of  music  a  sort  of  full-time  hobby.  To  know  his 
music  is  to  realize  that  these  are  apparent  truths  which  conceal  a  deep 
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purposefulness,  an  intense  devotion,  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant  individ- 
uality. To  tell  the  whole  truth  would  have  required  a  burst  of  self- 
revelation  quite  impossible  from  an  Englishman  of  good  taste,  who 
prefers  simply  to  compose  in  his  own  way  and,  excepting  for  a  bit  of 
parenthetical  jocularity,  to  allow  his  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

He  begins  with  his  first  musical  contact  as  a  child  with  no  claims  to 
special  talent: 

"My  first  teacher  in  musical  theory  was  my  aunt,  Miss  Wedgwood. 
When  1  was  about  six  I  wrote  a  pianoforte  piece,  four  bars  long, 
called,  heavens  knows  why,  'The  Robin's  Nest.'  It  was  shown  to  some 
musical  visitors,  and  my  sister  heard  one  of  them  say,  'Has  he  learnt 
any  thorough  bass?'  My  sister  and  I  pondered  for  long  over  what 
thorough  bass  could  be.  Of  course,  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask. 
However,  soon  after  this  my  aunt  took  me  through  a  book  which  I 
still  have,  called  The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass  in 
Conversation  of  a  Fortnight  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter 
aged  ten  years  old  (London,  printed  for  Baldwin  Cradock  and  Joy, 
14,  Paternoster  Row,  1819).   Here  is  a  specimen  from  Conversation  8: 

Mary.  Mama,  have  I  anything  more  to  learn  about  the  chord  of  the  seventh? 

Mother.       Yes,  you  already  know  how  a  simple  chord  of  the  seventh  is  formed,  but 
you  are  also  to  learn  that  there  are  four  different  kinds  of  sevenths. 
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"I  had  been  taught  pianoforte,  which  I  never  could  play,  and  the 
violin,  which  was  my  musical  salvation.  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  when  I  was  about,  I  think,  seven  years  old,  walking  with 
my  mother  through  the  streets  of  Eastbourne  and  seeing  in  a  music 
shop  an  advertisement  of  violin  lessons.  My  mother  said  to  me, 
'Would  you  like  to  learn  the  violin?'  and  I,  without  thinking,  said 
'Yes.'  Accordingly  next  day  a  wizened  old  German  called  Cramer 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  me  my  first  violin  lesson." 

Ralph  took  his  violin  to  school  with  him  and  played  it  in  the  school 
orchestra.  A  visiting  piano  teacher  brought  him  the  "Bach  Album" 
in  the  Novello  edition  and  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  a  composer  he 
had  somehow  missed.  "Of  Bach  I  then  knew  nothing,  and  I  imagined 
vaguely  that  he  was  like  Handel  but  not  so  good.  This  Bach  album 
was  a  revelation,  something  quite  different  from  anything  I  knew,  and 
Bach  still  remains  for  me  'in  a  niche  by  himself.'  " 

His  piano  lessons  equipped  him  for  home  performance. 

"My  brother,  sister,  and  I  were  encouraged  to  play  pianoforte  duets 
from  funny  old  volumes  containing  choruses  from  Messiah  and  Israel, 
which  I  loved,  and  arias  from  Don  Giovanni  and  Figaro,  which  bored 
me,  though  I  have  to  admit  that  we  played  the  Overture  to  Figaro  at 
about  J=5o,  my  aunt  complaining  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  play  it 
much  too  fast." 
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new,  modern,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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At  Charterhouse,  he  composed  a  trio  with  a  "principal  theme 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  C£sar  Franck,  a  composer  whose  name  I  did 
not  even  know  in  those  days,  and  whom  I  have  since  learned  to  dislike 
cordially.  ...  I  remember  that  after  the  concert  James  Noon,  the 
mathematical  master,  came  up  to  me  and  said  in  that  sepulchral  voice 
which  Carthusians  of  my  day  knew  so  well,  'Very  good,  Williams,  you 
must  go  on.'  I  treasured  this  as  one  of  the  few  words  of  encouragement 
I  ever  received  in  my  life!" 

Leaving  Charterhouse  in  1890,  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  came  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  "I  was 
quite  prepared  to  join  with  the  other  young  students  of  the  R.  C.  M. 
in  worshipping  at  that  shrine,  and  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  it.  Perhaps  I  can  no  longer,  owing  to  the 
weakening  digestion  of  old  age,  swallow  Parry's  music  whole,  as  I  did 
then;  but  I  still  thrill  to  the  magnificence  of  Job  and  De  Profundis, 
and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  works  of 
Byrd,  Purcell,  and  Elgar,  that  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  is  my  favourite  piece 
of  music  written  by  an  Englishman."   Parry  gave  him  a  sense  of  inde- 
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Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
William  Gibson,  trombone 
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pendence,  and  iorced  upon  him,  to  his  subsequent  gratitude,  the 
Appassionata  Sonata  and  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Yaughan  Williams  seems  always  to  have  acquired  more  from  listen- 
ing to  music  or  studying  scores  than  from  teachers: 

"During  the  intervening  summer  holidays  one  very  important  thing 
happened.  I  went  to  Munich  and  heard  my  first  Wagner  opera.  We 
found  that  Die  Walkure  was  down  for  that  evening.  The  opera,  we 
were  told,  would  start  at  seven,  so  at  six  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  have  a 
preliminary  meal.  Hardly  had  we  started  when  the  waiter  rushed  in 
—  he  had  made  a  mistake  —  on  a  Wagner  Abend  the  Opera  started  at 
six.  The  rest  decided  for  dinner,  but  I,  like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  'left 
my  food  untasted'  and  rushed  off  to  the  Opera  House.  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  hear  that  wonderful  passage  for  strings  when  Sieglinde  offers 
Siegmund  the  cup.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  later  Wagner, 
but  I  experienced  no  surprise,  but  rather  that  strange  certainty  that  I 
had  heard  it  all  before.  There  was  a  feeling  of  recognition  as  of  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  which  comes  to  us  all  in  the  face  of  great  artistic 
experiences.  I  had  the  same  experience  when  I  first  heard  an  English 
folk-song,  when  I  first  saw  Michelangelo's  Day  and  Night,  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  Stonehenge  or  had  my  first  sight  of  New  York 
City  —  the  intuition  that  I  had  been  there  already." 

A  friend  named  Richard  Walthew  found  that  Ralph,  who  had  once 
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BOSTON 
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Erich  Leinsdorf- 

Music  Director 
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YESTERDAY  -  TODAY 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  about  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Business  Week  August  1,  1964: 

For  the  first  thirty -jive  years  of  its  existence,  the  deficits 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  made  up 
entirely  by  its  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a 
marvelously  proper  Bostonian  who  could  become  quite 
indignant  at  the  notion  his  burden  could  or  should  be 
shared.  "Charge  the  deficit,  if  there  be  any,  to  profit 
and  forget  the  loss/'  he  used  to  instruct  the  Orchestra's 
manager,  "for  it  does  not  really  exist." 
Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  big  business, 
requiring  some  three  million  dollars  a  year.  Part  of  this 
money  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  4,000  to  5,000 
donors  —  the  "friends  of  the  symphony"  —  yet  the  world- 
renowned  Orchestra  still  doesn't  make  ends  meet. 

Yesterday  one  man,  Major  Higginson,  could  do  it.  Today 
thousands  of  Friends  are  required  to  offset  the  Orchestra's 
deficit.  The  statement  that  this  Orchestra  does  not  make 
ends  meet  is  a  serious  -  and  unfortunately  a  correct  one.  The 
situation  can  be  relieved  only  with  the  help  of  everyone  who 
enjoys  the  music  provided  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at  the 
Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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openly  espoused  Gounod  and  his  kind,  had  "become  a  complete  prig" 
and  would  admit  to  consideration  no  others  but  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner.  Walthew  thereupon  dragged  him  to  Carmen: 
"I  remained  to  pray."  Verdi's  Requiem  gave  him  a  similar  awakening 
jolt: 

"At  first  I  was  properly  shocked  by  the  frank  sentimentalism  and 
sensationalism  of  the  music.  I  remember  being  particularly  horrified 
at  the  drop  of  a  semitone  on  the  Word  'Dona.'  Was  not  this  the  purest 
'village  organist'?  But  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  music  possessed  me. 
I  realized  that  here  was  a  composer  who  could  do  all  the  things  which 
I,  with  my  youthful  pedantry,  thought  wrong  —  indeed,  would  be 
unbearable  in  a  lesser  man;  music  which  was  sentimental,  theatrical, 
occasionally  even  cheap,  and  yet  was  an  overpowering  masterpiece. 
That  day  1  learnt  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  that  is  'common  or 
unclean';  indeed,  that  there  are  no  canons  of  art  except  that  contained 
in  the  well-worn  tag,  'To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  " 
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At  Cambridge,  where  he  went  in  1892,  he  learned  the  organ,  and 
conducted  a  small  choral  society.  He  valued  this  experience.  After 
Cambridge  he  returned  to  the  "R.  C.  M.,"  and  studied  with  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford  with  whom  he  waged  continual  battle: 

"The  details  of  my  work  annoyed  Stanford  so  much  that  we  seldom 
got  beyond  these  to  the  broader  issues,  and  the  lesson  usually  started 
with  a  conversation  on  these  lines:  'Damnably  ugly,  my  boy.  Why 
do  you  write  such  things?'  'Because  I  like  them.'  'But  you  can't  like 
them,  they're  not  music'  'I  shouldn't  write  them  if  I  didn't  like  them.' 
So  the  argument  went  on,  and  there  was  no  time  left  for  any  construc- 
tive criticism.  Stanford  tried  —  I  fear  in  vain  —  to  lighten  my  texture. 
He  actually  made  me  write  a  waltz.  I  was  much  bitten  by  the  modes 
at  that  time,  and  I  produced  a  modal  waltz!  I  really  must  have  been 
unteachable  and  hopelessly  obstinate. 

"Stanford  never  displayed  great  enthusiasm  for  my  work.  I  once 
showed  him  a  movement  of  a  quartet  which  had  caused  me  hours  of 
agony,  and  I  really  thought  was  going  to  move  mountains  this  time. 
'All  rot,  my  boy,'  was  his  only  comment. 

"With  Stanford,"  concludes  the  peace-loving  Williams,  "I  always  felt 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lovable,  powerful,  enthralling  mind.  This 
helped  me  more  than  any  technical  instruction. 
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"What  one  really  learns  from  Academy  or  College,"  he  says,  "is  not 
so  much  from  one's  official  teachers  as  from  one's  fellow-students.  I 
was  lucky  in  my  companions  in  those  days.  Other  students  at  the 
college  were  Dunhill,  Ireland,  Howard-Jones,  Fritz  Hart,  and  Gustav 
Hoist.  We  used  to  meet  in  a  little  teashop  in  Kensington  and  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  double 
bassoon  to  the  philosophy  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  I  learnt  more  from 
these  conversations  than  from  any  amount  of  formal  teaching,  but  I 
felt  at  a  certain  disadvantage  with  these  companions:  they  were  all  so 
competent  and  I  felt  such  an  amateur.  I  have  struggled  all  my  life  to 
conquer  amateurish  technique,  and,  now  that  perhaps  I  have  mastered 
it,  it  seems  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Curiously,  however,  as 
regards  orchestral  texture,  when  I  hear  my  early  works,  written  when 
my  knowledge  was  still  out  of  books  and  I  had  to  sit  for  an  hour 
wondering  what  to  do  with  the  2nd  clarinet  in  a  loud  tutti,  my 
orchestration  seems  fuller  and  richer  than  nowadays,  when  my  writing 
is  backed  by  practical  experience." 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Barnabas,  South  Lambeth. 
A  choral  society  which  he  formed,  though  none  too  expert,  gave  him 
more  valuable  practical  experience.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1897  to  study 
with  Max  Bruch.  He  derived  less  from  Bruch  than  from  the  large 
amount  of  music  he  heard  there. 
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"Deliberate  cribbing  is  all  right,  and  the  funny  thing  is  that  what  is 
most  deliberately  cribbed  sounds  the  most  original;  but  the  more  subtle, 
unconscious  cribbing  is,  I  admit,  dangerous.  I  was  quite  unconscious 
that  I  had  cribbed  from  La  Mer  in  the  introduction  to  my  London 
Symphony  until  Constant  Lambert  horrified  me  by  calling  my  attention 
to  it. 

"Why  should  music  be  'original?  The  object  of  art  is  to  stretch  out 
to  the  ultimate  realities  through  the  medium  of  beauty.  The  duty  of 
the  composer  is  to  find  the  mot  juste.  It  does  not  matter  if  this  word 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  as  long  as  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  say  at  that  moment.  If  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  say,  however 
unheard  of  it  may  be,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value.  Music  which  is 
unoriginal  is  so,  not  simply  because  it  has  been  said  before,  but  because 
the  composer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  sure  that  this  was  the 
right  thing  to  say  at  the  right  moment. 

"In  1908  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  lumpy  and  stodgy, 
had  come  to  a  dead-end,  and  that  a  little  French  polish  would  be  of 
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use  to  me.  So  I  went  to  Paris  armed  with  an  introduction  to  Maurice 
Ravel.  He  was  much  puzzled  at  our  first  interview.  When  I  had  shown 
him  some  of  my  work  he  said  that,  for  my  first  lesson,  I  had  better 
'ecrire  un  petit  rnenuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  I  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  time  to  act  promptly,  so  I  said  in  my  best  French,  'Look  here,  I 
have  given  up  my  time,  my  work,  my  friends,  and  my  career  to  come 
here  and  learn  from  you,  and  1  am  not  going  to  write  a  petit  menuet 
dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  After  that  we  became  great  friends  and  I 
learnt  much  from  him.  For  example,  that  the  heavy  contrapuntal 
Teutonic  manner  was  not  necessary.  'Gomplexe,  mais  pas  complique' 
was  his  motto.  He  showed  me  how  to  orchestrate  in  points  of  colour 
rather  than  in  lines.  It  was  an  invigorating  experience  to  find  all 
artistic  problems  looked  at  from  what  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  angle. 
"Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  he  lumped  together  as  'tous  les  deux  un 
peu  lourds' ;  Elgar  was  'tout  a  fait  Mendelssohn';  his  own  music  was 
'tout  a  fait  simple,  rien  que  Mozart/    He  was  against  development 
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for  its  own  sake  —  one  should  only  develop  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
something  better.  He  used  to  say  there  was  an  implied  melodic  out- 
line in  all  vital  music,  and  instanced  the  opening  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  an  example  of  a  tune  which  was  not  stated  but  was 
implicit.  He  was  horrified  that  I  had  no  pianoforte  in  the  little  hotel 
where  I  worked.  'Sans  le  piano  on  ne  peat  pas  inventer  de  nouvelles 
harmonies/ 

"I  practised  chiefly  orchestration  with  him.  I  used  to  score  some  of 
his  own  pianoforte  music  and  bits  of  Rimsky  and  Borodin,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me  for  the  first  time.  After  three  months  I  came  home 
with  a  bad  attack  of  French  fever  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  which 
caused  a  friend  to  say  that  1  must  have  been  having  tea  with  Debussy, 
and  a  song  cycle  with  several  atmospheric  effects,  but  I  did  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  writing  a  piece  about  a  cemetery,  and  Ravel  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  telling  me  that  I  was  the  only  pupil  who 
'n'ecrit  pas  de  ma  musique.'  The  fact  is  that  I  could  not  have  written 
Ravel's  music  even  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  was  quite  incapable,  even 
with  the  piano,  of  inventing  his  nouvelles  harmonies.  I  sometimes 
wish  that  1  could  think  of  the  strange  chords  of  my  old  friend  Arnold 
Bax.  I  hope  I  am  not  like  the  fox  without  the  tail,  but  I  usually  feel 
content  to  provide  good  plain  cooking,  and  hope  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  will  be  in  the  eating. 

"My  French  fever  soon  subsided,  and  left  my  musical  metabolism 
on  the  whole  healthier."  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  died  in  Jarvenpaa,  September  20,  1957 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki  under 
the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  1 1  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  conducted  many  times  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel 
Carpelan. 

qibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
^  figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes 
in  the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
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There  is  a  six-bar  melody  for  the  woodwinds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the 
bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins,  and 
another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are  laid 
forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  preparations. 
Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally,  the  next. 
There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as 
what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first  sub- 
ject.' "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained  Osharp,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase  would  be 
quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses  it  with  sure 
effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of  greatest  ten- 
sion, and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period. 
The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are  combined,  gather 
meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse  unfolds  without 
break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  gradua- 
tion of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  beyond  the  deliberate 
analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption 
which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure  which 
is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Vari- 
ous woodwinds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and  maintained 
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in  an  impassioned  minor,  "lugubre."  Thematic  snatches  of  melody  fol- 
low each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  movement,  Sibelius 
has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  between  the  lyric  and 
the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante  this  sharp  opposi- 
tion is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme,  launched  by 
stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the  melodic  themes 
recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius,  dramatizes 
lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6/8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its  neigh- 
bors and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  cello.  It  is  as  peaceful 
and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its  surroundings 
are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any 
sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers 
straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There  are  two 
principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  suc- 
cession of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary  melody 
with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alternating,  inter- 
larded with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its  contriver  in 
building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full 
splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  contribute  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  3,  17;  Mar.  10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:    Jan.  14;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
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Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 
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"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


111 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck."  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 


cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus. 
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,      -   Are  you  keeping 


your  will  up-to-date? 


Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


HARVARD  TRUST  ®SMPAil¥ 


Member   F.  D.I.C. 


Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Second  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  38,  in  D  major,  "Prague,"  K.  504 

I.    Adagio;  Allegro 


II.     Andante 
III.     Finale:   Presto 

Berger   Polyphony 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 
INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn.  .  .    ^Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  504) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Prague,  January  19,  1787. 
It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2   trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings.  The  trumpets  and  drums  are  not  used  in  the  slow  movement. 
The  "Prague"  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  January  27,  1882. 

The  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  before  his  famous  final 
three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G  minor,  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was 
the  Symphony  in  D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which  had 
its  first  performance  in  that  city  early  in  1787.  Mozart  may  not  have 
composed  it  especially  for  Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from 
Vienna  on  a  sudden  invitation,  the  new  score  was  ready  in  his  port 
folio  for  the  first  of  two  performances  in  the  Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agreeable  place,"  wrote 
Mozart  on  his  arrival  there.  And  he  had  good  cause  to  be  gratified 
with  the  more  than  friendly  reception  which  he  found  awaiting  him. 
Figaro,  produced  there  in  the  previous  season,  had  been  an  immense 
success,  and  its  tunes  were  sung  and  whistled  on  all  sides.   A  bid  was 


RANDWOVEN  AREA  REGS 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 

One-of-a-kind  rugs  from  Poland,  Sardinia,  India,  South 
America,  Scandinavia,  Morocco  and  all  around  the  world. 

Traditional  and  contemporary  styles 

in  all  sizes  and  price  ranges. 

DECOR      INTERNATIONAL 

112  newbury  street,  boston     •     telephone  CO  2-1529 
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to  come  for  another  opera,  and  Don  Giovanni  was  to  be  written  and 
produced  there  within  a  year,  and  to  cause  another  furore  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  composer  of  Figaro,  as  might  be  expected,  was  applauded 
loud  and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his  visit  in  1787,  and  after  the 
D  major  symphony  at  the  first  of  them,  he  could  not  appease  the 
audience  until  he  had  improvised  upon  the  piano  for  half  an  hour. 
At  length  a  voice  shouted  the  word  Figaro!  and  Mozart,  interrupting 
the  phrase  he  had  begun  to  play,  captured  all  hearts  by  improvising 
variations  from  the  air  "Non  piii  andrai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried  von  Jacquin,  Mozart 
related  how  a  round  of  entertainment  mostly  connected  with  music- 
making  was  awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  went  with 
Count  Canal  to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball,  where  the  flower  of  the  Prague 
beauties  assemble.  You  ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend;  I 
think  I  see  you  running,  or  rather  limping,  after  all  those  pretty 
creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither  danced  nor  flirted  with  any 
of  them  —  the  former  because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the  latter  from  my 
natural  bashfulness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  all 
these  people  flying  about  with  such  delight  to  the  music  of  my  Figaro, 
transformed  into  quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  Figaro,  nothing  played  but  Figaro,  nothing  whistled  or  sung  but 
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Figaro,  no  opera  so  crowded  as  Figaro,  nothing  but  Figaro  —  very 
flattering  to  me,  certainly." 

Franz  Niemetschek,  a  Bohemian  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Mozart 
in  1798,  said  of  the  concert  of  January  19:  "The  symphonies  which 
he  chose  for  this  occasion  are  true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  com- 
position, full  of  surprising  transitions.  They  have  a  swift  and  fiery 
bearing,  so  that  they  at  once  tune  the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing superior.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D 
major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the  Prague  public,  although  it  has 
been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  Symphony  in  D  major  is  noteworthy  by  the  absence  of  a  minuet 
(in  his  earlier  symphonies,  Mozart  was  often  content  with  three  move- 
ments). Still  more  unusual  is  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  him,  were  inclined  to  such  intro- 
ductions, but  Mozart  usually  preferred  to  begin  at  once  with  his  lively 
first  theme.  The  exceptions,  which  occurred  in  succession  through 
Mozart's  last  years,  were  the  "Linz"  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  425), 
the  introduction  to  Michael  Haydn's  Symphony  in  G  major  (K.  444), 
the  "Prague"  Symphony,  and  the  famous  E-flat  Symphony  (K.  543) 
which  followed. 

Remembering  that  this  Symphony  was  composed  between  Figaro 
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and  Don  Giovanni,  commentators  have  noted  a  likeness  in  the  chief 
theme  of  the  allegro  to  the  first  theme  of  the  Overture  to  Don  Gio- 
vanni. Erich  Blom  goes  even  further  in  associating  the  Symphony 
with  the  opera  that  followed:  "The  portentous  and  extended  slow 
introduction  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony  is  charged  with  the  graver 
aspects  of  Don  Giovanni;  the  half-close  leading  to  the  allegro  is 
practically  identical  with  that  at  a  similar  juncture  in  the  great  sextet 
of  the  opera,  and  an  ominous  figure  in  the  finale  almost  makes  one 
think  of  the  stone  guest  appearing  among  a  riot  of  mirth,  though  the 
grace  and  the  laughter  of  Susanna  are  there  too.  The  slow  movement 
makes  us  dream  of  the  idyllic  summer-night  stillness  in  Count  Alma- 
viva's  invitingly  artificial  garden.  The  wonder  of  the  Symphony  is, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  visions  it  may  suggest 
to  the  hearer,  it  is  a  perfect  whole.  Every  structural  part  and  every 
thematic  feature  is  exquisitely  proportioned.  No  separate  incident  is 
allowed  to  engage  attention  independently  of  the  scheme  in  which  it 
is  assigned  its  function,  even  where  it  is  as  incredibly  beautiful  as  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced by  a  passage  that  is  apparently  merely  transitional,  or  as  engag- 
ingly spritely  as  the  second  subject  of  the  finale  with  its  bubbling 
bassoon  accompaniment."  [copyrighted] 
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POLYPHONY  (1956) 

By  Arthur  Berger 

Born  in  New  York  City,  May  15,  1912 


Arthur  Berger's  Polyphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra  and 
performed  in  Louisville  on  November  17,  1956.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  on  October  2  last. 

The  work  is  composed  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  2  horns,  celesta,  harp,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  supplied  the  following  description  of  the  score: 
Polyphony  was  begun  in  June  1955  on  Cape  Cod  and  completed 
the  following  winter  in  Cambridge.  The  title  was  chosen  as  a  means 
of  drawing  attention  to  a  concern  with  the  growing  twentieth  century 
practice  of  employing  linear  elements  as  compositional  determinants. 
The  intervals  presented  linearly  in  the  opening  measures  —  minor 
third,  seventh  and  ninth  prominent  among  them  —  serve  as  a  kind  of 
basic  cell  that  not  only  contributes  to  the  construction  of  subsequent 
lines,  but  also,  by  means  of  vertical  statement,  generates  the  principal 
chords.  The  latter,  moreover,  instead  of  being  a  byproduct  of  the 
contrapuntal  lines,  in  a  certain  sense  themselves  act  as  a  counterpoint  — 
a  counterpoint  of  "chords,"  as  it  were. 

The  exploration  of  the  combinational  possibilities  of  the  basic  cell 
resulted  in  a  free  (what  is  sometimes  called  "perpetual")  variation  form. 
At  the  same  time,  requirements  of  contrast  brought  in  their  wake  a 
subdivision  into  four  elided  parts  remotely  reminiscent  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  conventional  symphony  (the  telegraphic  remarks  in  paren- 
theses are  merely  guideposts  for  the  listener  on  first  acquaintance): 
Allegro  e  Grazioso  (lyrical  fragments  and  then  longer  lines  against 
motion  of  pizzicato  strings);  Tranquillo  (subdued  activity  ushered  in 
by  low  trumpet  solo);  Allegro  Moderato  (development  of  repeated-note 
motive  announced  by  oboe);  Largamente  (episodic  passages  of  contrast- 
ing tempo,  with  several  allusions  to  the  opening  section).  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  inevitable  query,  "Is  Polyphony  'twelve-tone'  or  otherwise 
'serial,'  "  I  am  prompted  to  add  (though  the  answer  is  "no")  that  the 
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quiet  inversional  canons  on  a  seven-note  series  in  the  last  section  was 
a  decisive  step  towards  the  twelve-tone  method  that  occupied  me  in 
some  of  my  subsequent  works.  The  first  of  the  canons  (woodwinds)  is 
introduced  by  flute;  the  second  (strings),  by  high  violins;  the  third 
(winds  and  pizzicato  strings),  by  trombone.  (In  each  case  the  choice  of 
the  inversional  form  is  such  that  the  seven-note  subject  together  with 
its  inversion  yields  the  total  chromatic  and  preserves  the  adjacency  of 
the  two  elements  common  to  both,  e.g.  in  the  first  canon,  the  initial 
B  -  C  is  answered  by  C  -  B.) 


Arthur  Berger  studied  theory  and  composition  with  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  Vincent  Jones,  Darius  Milhaud,  and  Walter  Piston.  He  studied 
abroad  for  two  years  under  the  John  Knowles  Paine  Fellowship  from 
Harvard  University,  and  also  received  fellowships  from  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  He  has  taught  theory,  composition  and  other  musi- 
cal subjects  at  Mills  College,  North  Texas  State  College,  Brooklyn 
College  and  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  received  an  M.A.  from 
Harvard  in  1936  and  about  that  time  was  music  reviewer  for  the  Boston 
Transcript.  In  1943  he  joined  the  music  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
from  1946  to  1953  was  an  associate  music  critic  on  the  Herald  Tribune. 
He  is  now  a  Naumberg  Professor  of  music  at  Brandeis  University. 

Mr.  Berger's  Ideas  of  Order  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  22,  1954.  He  was  a  resident  composer  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  summer  and  two  of  his  works  were  performed  at  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  American  Music,  sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  His  Wood- 
wind Quartet  in  C  major  was  performed  on  August  11,  and  his  Second 
String  Quartet  on  the  same  evening  as  part  of  the  Chamber  Music  series. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  "SCOTTISH,"  Op.  56 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


This  symphony  was  finished  January  20,  1842,  and  first  performed  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  in  Leipzig  on  March  3  following,  the  composer  conducting.  The  first 
performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  George 
Loder  conducting,  November  22,  1845.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846,  G.  J.  Webb  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  inscribed  as  "composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  England."  It  was  published  in  1843. 

IN  the  spring  of  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  promising  pianist  and 
composer  of  twenty,  visited  England,  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  London  and  conducted  it,  was  entertained  by  delightful 
people,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.  In  July  he  undertook  a  tour 
of  Scotland  with  his  friend  Carl  Klingemann.  The  people  and  the 
landscape  interested  him.  He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  with  their 
"long,  red  beards,  tartan  plaids,  bonnets  and  feathers,  naked  knees,  and 
their  bagpipes  in  their  hands."  The  moorlands  intrigued  him  too,  and 
when  fogs  and  rains  permitted,  the  insatiable  tourist  brought  out  his 
sketchbook  and  put  it  to  good  use. 

He  wrote  home  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  —  also  of  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  then  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  dwelt.  "In  the  evening  twilight  we  went  today  to  the  palace  where 
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Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved;  a  little  room  is  shown  there  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase  leading  up  to  the  door;  up  this  way  they  came  and  found 
Rizzio  in  that  little  room,  pulled  him  out,  and  three  rooms  off  there  is 
a  dark  corner,  where  they  murdered  him.  The  chapel  close  to  it  is  now 
roofless,  grass  and  ivy  grow  there,  and  at  that  broken  altar  Mary  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and  mould- 
ering, and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  today  in  that  old 
chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scottish  Symphony."  There  follow  sixteen 
measures  which  were  to  open  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement. 
These  measures  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  incident  that,  returning 
to  the  inn  at  Edinburgh,  Mendelssohn  there  listened  to  a  plaintive 
Scotch  air  sung  by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

In  this  way  Mendelssohn  carried  out  of  Scotland  two  scraps  of  melody 
that  were  to  be  put  to  good  use  —  this  one  and  the  opening  measures  of 
the  "Fingal's  Cave"  Overture.  Smaller  works  for  piano,  and  for  voice, 
were  also  suggested  by  Scotland. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  look  for  anything  like  definite 
description  in  this  score,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  symphony  of 
Mendelssohn.  He  did  not  even  publish  it  with  a  specific  title,  although 
he  so  referred  to  it  in  his  letters.  There  have  been  attempts  to  prove 
the  symphony  Scottish  in  character.  George  Hogarth,  who  was  beside 
Mendelssohn  as  he  attended  the  "competition  of  Pipers"  at  Edinburgh, 
testified  that  "he  was  greatly  interested  by  the  war  tunes  of  the  different 
clans,  and  the  other  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  country.  ...  In  this 
symphony,  though  composed  long  afterwards,  he  embodied  some  of 
his  reminiscences  of  a  period  to  which  he  always  looked  back  with 
pleasure.  The  delightful  manner  in  which  he  has  reproduced  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  national  music  —  solemn,  pathetic, 
gay,  warlike  —  is  familiar  to  every  amateur." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hogarth's  statement  is  that  most  hearers,  cer- 
tainly the  German  ones,  have  not  followed  him  so  far.  An  enthusiastic 
Britisher  would  tend  to  make  much  of  such  thematic  resemblances;  but, 
after  all,  a  folkish  tune  in  the  British  Isles  or  Germany  can  have  much 
in  common,  and  by  the  time  Mendelssohn  has  in  his  own  way  developed 
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through  a  dozen  measures  the  quasi  jig-like  6-8  of  the  first  movement 
or  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in  which  one  can  possibly  discern  "national 
character,"  any  truly  Scottish  jauntiness  seems  to  have  departed.  Ger- 
man writers,  in  a  day  given  to  imaginative  flights,  went  far  afield  from 
the  Scottish  scene.  Ambrose  was  reminded  by  the  "violent  conflicts" 
in  the  Finale  (which  someone  else  likened  to  the  gathering  of  clans)  of 
"a  roaring  lion  with  which  we  might  fancy  a  young  Paladin  in  knightly 
combat.  .  .  .  And  then  the  airy,  elfish  gambols  of  the  Scherzo  —  we 
cannot  help  it,  we  invent  a  whole  fairy  tale  of  our  own  to  fit  it,  a  tale 
of  the  genuine  old  German  stamp,  something  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
of  the  Woods,  or  Cinderella,  or  Schneewittchen." 

[copyrighted] 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .        .  .   ,     ... 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    "D  (^  A  VlPtnr 
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Paintings    loaned    by    the    Doll 
Richards  Gallery  are  now  on  view. 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Bethany  Beardslee,  born  in  Michigan, 
graduated  from  its  State  University, 
and  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  She  has  long  been  prominent  as 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Pro  Musica, 
and  has  also  sung  with  various  organiza- 
tions featuring  contemporary  music.  She 
has  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  Berkshire 
Festivals  in  1959  and  1962. 


IS  MAHLER  BANAL? 

By  Arnold  Schonberg 

Rede  iiber  Mahler  is  here  quoted  as 
translated  by  Gabriel  Engel  from  ex- 
cerpts included  in  a  privately  printed 
Pamphlet  issued  by  Schonberg's  friends 
and  pupils  in  celebration  of  his  sixtieth 
birthday. 

In  place  of  many  words,  it  would  per- 
haps be  best  for  me  to  say,  "I  believe 
firmly  and  unshakably  that  Gustav  Mah- 
ler was  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and 
artists."  For  there  are  only  two  possible 
ways  to  convince  anyone  of  an  artist's 
quality:  the  first  and  better  way,  to  pro- 
duce his  work;  the  second,  which  I  must 
now  use :  to  communicate  to  others  one's 
own  faith  in  that  work.  .  .  . 

In  reality  there  is  only  a  single  tower- 
ing goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to 
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express  himself!  If  he  succeeds  in  that 
he  has  won  the  greatest  success  an  artist 
may  achieve;  beside  that  everything  else 
is  minor.  Self-expression  embraces  all: 
death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant  hu- 
man problems.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  Mahler  simply  did  not 
notice  that  his  themes  were  banal.  And, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  single  reason :  that  they 
are  not  banal.  I  must  confess  here:  I 
also  belonged  at  first  to  those  who  found 
these  themes  banal.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  admit  that  I  was  Saul  before 
I  became  Paul,  for  it  may  be  deduced 
therefrom  that  I  too  was  misled  by  that 
fine  sense  of  discrimination  of  which  his 
opponents  are  so  proud.  Rather,  only 
now  have  I  come  to  heed  that  fine  sense 
no  longer,  since  my  ever  growing  im- 
pression of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Mahler's  work  has  convinced  me  that 
such  judgments  arise  not  from  a  truly 
fine  sense  of  discrimination,  but  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  total  lack  of  ability 
to  discriminate. 

I  had  found  Mahler's  themes  banal, 
although  the  work  as  a  whole  had  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me.  Today  I 
could  no  longer  maintain  such  a  stand, 
even  with  malice.  Just  think!  If  those 
themes  were  really  banal,  I  could  not 
help  finding  them  still  more  banal  today 
than  I  did  at  first.  Banal  means  rustic, 
signifying  a  retarded  state  of  culture. 
Such  a  state  of  culture  does  not  imply 
anything  bad  or  false.  It  merely  rep- 
resents something  superseded,  obsolete, 
once-right,  but  no-longer-true.  The  peas- 
ant behaves  not  badly,  but  in  an  out- 
dated manner,  aping  those  of  a  once 
higher  cultural  state.  Banality,  then, 
implies  an  out-dated  state  of  manners 
and  outlook,  once  really  the  manners 
and  outlook  of  the  more  cultured;  not 
banality  from  the  outset,  but  merely 
grown  to  be  such  when  supplanted  by 
the  succeeding  stratum  of  cultural  prog- 
ress. But  it  can  never  become  valid 
again;  once  rendered  banal,  it  must  re- 
main banal.  And  when  I  now  declare 
that  I  can  no  longer  find  these  themes 
banal   today,  I   know   they  could  never 
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have  been  banal ;  for  a  banal  idea,  that 
is  an  idea  that  strikes  me  as  outmoded, 
trite,  can  seem  to  me,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance, only  more  banal,  more  trite. 
Certainly,  never  more  significant.  Fur- 
thermore, when  I  keep  discovering  in 
this  idea,  the  more  I  contemplate  it  (and 
this  is  my  experience  with  Mahler)  new 
facets,  fresh  beauties,  splendors,  then 
there  can  remain  no  doubt:  the  idea  is 
the  very  opposite  of  banal.  It  is  not 
something  that  has  been  long  since  by- 
passed for  reasons  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, but  rather  something  the 
inmost  meaning  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
fathomed,  something  that  was  too  deep 
to  permit  immediate  grasp  of  more  than 
its  outer  form.  And  in  reality  it  has 
gone  thus  not  only  with  Mahler;  almost 
all  the  other  great  composers  were  sub- 
jected to  the  censure  of  banality.  I  need 
only  mention  Wagner  and  Brahms. 

Equally  silly  is  another  criticism 
hurled  against  Mahler:  that  his  themes 
are  unoriginal.  In  the  first  place,  just  as 
in  art  the  isolated  detail,  so  in  music  the 
theme  alone,  is  not  the  main  thing.  For 
an  artwork,  like  a  living  organism,  emerg- 
es an  entity.  Exactly  as  with  a  child,  it 
is  not  just  an  arm  nor  a  leg  that  is  first 
created.  Not  the  themes,  but  the  entire 
work  is  the  inspiration.  The  true  gift  of 
invention  lies  not  in  him  who  creates  a 
good  theme  but  rather  in  him  who  con- 
ceives a  whole  symphony  at  once.  In  the 
second  place,  however,  Mahler's  themes 
are  original.  Naturally,  one  who  singles 
out  the  first  four  notes  will  detect  rem- 
iniscences, but  he  is  no  less  ridiculous 
than  one  who  hunts  for  original  words 
in  an  original  poem.  The  theme  consists 
not  of  a  few  notes,  but  of  the  musical 
products  of  these  notes.  The  little  struc- 
ture we  call  a  theme  should  never  be  the 
sole  yardstick  of  the  large  form  of  which 
it  is  the  relatively  smallest  element. 
Schopenhauer  once  remarked  that  the 
most  unusual  things  have  to  be  said  with 
the  most  usual  words.  That  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case  with  music  as  well ; 
that  the  most  unusual  things  have  to  be 
said  with  the  most  usual  sequences  of 
tone. 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Second    Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  15,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Huggler "Sculptures,"  Op.  39 

1:11 

III    (Wind  Songs) 
IV*  :V 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE,  Soprano 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


*  The  fourth  movement  is  a  setting  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 
of  Robinson  Jeffers'  Poem,  "Rock  and  Hawk." 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"SCULPTURES,"  Op.  39 

By  John  Huggler 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  August  30,  1928 


Mr.  Huggler  composed  his  Sculptures  in  the  years  1960-64,  having  spent  some  time 
in  the  Bar  Harbor-Hancock  Point  area  of  Maine,  the  characteristically  rocky  coast 
of  that  state. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  4  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  clarinets,  6  trumpets, 
6  trombones,  4  horns,  timpani,  percussion,  piano  and  strings. 

Sculptures  is  dedicated  to  Carl  Ruggles,  and  is  in  memory  of  Wallingford  Riegger, 

John  Huggler  explains  that  of  the  five  movements  "the  first  two  are 
interrelated;  the  third,  'Wind  Songs,'  stands  by  itself  and  separates 
the  outer  movements;  the  fourth  movement,  which  contains  a  setting 
with  soprano  voice  of  Robinson  Jeffers'  'Rock  and  Hawk,'  leads  directly 
into  the  fifth,  which  in  turn  is  both  a  reprise  and  a  transformation  of 
original  material.  The  focus  is  on  various  elements  during  the  course 
of  the  piece:  the  large  harmonic  shapes  of  the  first  movement  give  way 
in  the  second  to  shadowy  outlines  of  these  shapes  in  varying  combina- 
tions. The  line  is  at  its  most  free  in  'Wind  Songs,'  whereas  color  is 
predominant  in  the  fourth.   In  the  fifth  movement  elements  of  earlier 
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movements  are  to  be  found,  but  in  different  juxtapositions  and  with 
the  orchestral  texture  altered  still  further. 

"The  orchestra  is  the  standard  one  with  these  exceptions:  two 
quartets  of  three  trumpets  and  trombone  are  separated  by  two  quartets 
composed  of  four  trombones  and  four  horns,  which  in  itself  constitutes 
an  augmentation  of  normal  brass  forces;  and  there  are  no  oboes  and 
bassoons  in  the  scoring.  The  piano  is  considered  a  part  of  the  general 
percussion  section." 

Mr.  Huggler  has  been  appointed  on  a  Rockefeller  grant  as  Resident 
Composer  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  present  season.* 
A  native  of  Rochester,  he  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  major- 
ing in  clarinet  and  musicology,  graduating  in  1950.  He  studied  com- 
position with  Dante  Fiorillo  in  New  York  in  1951.  He  played  second 
clarinet  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  under  Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
from  1952  to  1956.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1962  on  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 


Robinson  Jeffers  (1887-1962)  was  a  California  poet  educated  in  Los 
Angeles  (Occidental  College)  and  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  His  first 
collection  of  poems,  Californians,  appeared  in  1916  and  was  followed 

*  In  acknowledging  the  Rockefeller  grant,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  speaking  for  the  Trustees,  said, 
"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  provides  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  young  com- 
poser with  a  unique  opportunity.  This  will  be  a  great  challenge  for  all  of  us  concerned,  and  we 
are  extremely  grateful  to  the  Foundation  for  selecting  the  Orchestra  for  this  pilot  program." 
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Long  evening  elegance 

The  sweep  of  antique  satin, 
softly  shaped  into  the  majesty 
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by  others  until  1933.   Arthurian  legend  furnished  some  of  his  poetry. 
It  was  by  Roan  Stallion  (1925)  that  he  first  became  widely  known. 

Rock  and  Hawk  is  from  the  Collection  Solstice: 


Here  is  a  symbol  in  which 
Many  high  tragic  thoughts 
Watch  their  own  eyes. 

This  gray  rock,  standing  tall 

On  the  headland,  where  the  seawind 

Lets  no  tree  grow, 

Earthquake-proved,  and  signatured 
By  ages  of  storms :  on  its  peak 
A  falcon  has  perched. 


I  think,  here  is  your  emblem 
To  hang  in  the  future  sky ; 
Not  the  cross,  not  the  hive, 

But  this ;  bright  power,  dark  peace ; 
Fierce  consciousness  joined  with  final 
Disinterestedness ; 

Life  with  calm  death ;  the  falcon's 
Realist  eyes  and  act 
Married  to  the  massive 


Mysticism  of  stone, 

Which  failure  cannot  cast  down 

Nor  success  make  proud. 

[copyrighted] 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  — "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 
"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6  IN  A  MINOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


Composed  in  the  years  1904-1906,  this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Essen 
under  the  direction  of  Mahler,  on  May  27,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  on  December  11,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  repeated  the  Symphony  with  the  same 
orchestra  in  April,  1955. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  4  flutes  and  3  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  2  English  horns, 
3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  8  horns, 
6  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (2  players)  and  strings,  with  the  following 
percussion:  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rute  (a 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface)  and  a  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam. 

The  "hammer-strokes"  in  the  finale  are  directed  to  be  "short,  powerful,  but  dully 
echoing."  They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence, 
just  before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  ("Heerdeglocken")  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially  con- 
structed to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch  to  a  score 
for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score  warns  that  the 
instructions  about  their  use  "have  no  programmatic  significance." 

This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  published 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revisions  are  all 
the  composer's. 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_IS  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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In  studying  the  score  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the  order  of 
the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes:  "Mahler  was 
persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  movements  because  of  the 
thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo,  and  it  was  accordingly 
printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But  Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in 
that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and  accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence: 
First  Movement  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  —  Finale."  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by 
Mitropoulos,  but  is  restored  in  the  present  performances. 

TTTith  the  performance  of  this  work  all  the  symphonies  of  Mahler 
*  *  will  have  been  heard  at  these  concerts  except  the  Eighth  (the 
so-called  "Symphony  of  a  Thousand").  When  the  Sixth  was  introduced 
in  New  York  in  1947,  Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post 
on  December  21: 

"Back  in  1933  Dr.  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of 
playing  the  only  Mahler  Symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
it  remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick. 
Some  difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason 
given  for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened 
premiere.  Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly 
different.  Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems 
that  the  orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig 
was  bombed.    Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded 
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time. 
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from  London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years 
and  six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States." 

Thirteen  more  years  have  passed  as  Mr.  Leinsdorf  brings  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  "Even  in  Europe  performances  of 
the  Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset, 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because 
it  was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 
not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  Song  of  the  Earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation." 
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The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
1500-word  description  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Engel.  Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a 
"hero"  in  the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

"A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber  (the  human 
will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  earth- 
bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and  peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting, 
yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery  of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow 
of  inevitable  Fate,  a  warning  apparition,"  foretelling  "the  tragic  outcome." 

Mr.  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to 
a  faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may 
suspect  that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such 
promptings,  seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and 
magnificent  movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the 
composer  had  on  his  heart. 

In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They 
had  every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions 
of  his  First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the 
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Resurrection  (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subse- 
quently disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant 
for  vocal  settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This 
literary  accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about 
what  it  was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  "Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!"  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except 
that  he  allowed  "Tragic"  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have 
admitted  "Tragic"  as  a  safe  generality  for  the  Finale,  forestalling 
further  analysis.  The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative 
of  extra-musical  concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitution- 
ally unable  to  refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no 
pause  to  what  Bruno  Walter  has  called  "the  turbulent  inner  world" 
of  his  imagination.  That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orienta- 
tion when  a  score  was  in  hand.   When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the 
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finished  score,  those  words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as 
applied  to  the  truer  elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  "autobiographical."  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schonberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  "In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  . 
self-expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems."*  But  self- 
expression,  according  to  Schonberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote 
elsewhere  that  a  composer  produces  music,  not  with  conscious  delibera- 
tion, but  naturally,  "as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples."  Mahler  was 
obviously  at  a  loss  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motiva- 
tions in  his  act  of  creation.  His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were 
still  less  successful  as  he  came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 


*  Rede  iiber  Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel. 
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"Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which 
hasn't  its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener 
has  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it  —  in  other  words, 
what  he  is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Pereat  die  Pro- 
gramme! One  must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least, 
surrender  willingly  to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains- 
even  for  the  creator!" 

If  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  "surrender  willingly  to  the 
rhapsodist,"  the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own 
terms,  direct  and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  sub- 
mit to  the  flood  of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole 
Mahler.  His  tone  language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music 
and  so  understood. 
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1926:  Gertrude  Ederle.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  92nd  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1926? 

There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance 
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Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to 
him  from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in 
his  memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working 
material.  He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether 
slow  or  fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  Ldndler 
rhythm  for  its  scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  "maca- 
bre" effects  to  give  play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  He  loved 
to  match  the  voice,  especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture. 
As  a  master  of  orchestral  color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  he  found  these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  for 
his  symphonic  structures.  The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they 
were  fundamental,  the  true  voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always 
in  tonal  possibilities.  Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant 
or  dark,  challenging  or  quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special 
wizardry  of  music.    Here  they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character 
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of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his  own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had 
put  the  last  touches  on  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  that  he  had 
also  put  himself  into  the  score,  and  had  done  it  so  completely  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He  wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that 
moment  of  elation: 

"If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write 
poetry  or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man, 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
against  a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder)  but  a  musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician. 
In  a  word,  who  has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has 
genius  doesn't  have  to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  after- 
wards as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with 
good  intentions,  etc.  He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  and  does  not  achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period. 
And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so  is  the  child.   Still  once  more  period. 

"My  sixth  is  finished.    I  believe  I  achieved.    A  thousand  periods." 
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When  he  called  the  last  page  of  the  finale  a  "period,"  he  must  have 
known  only  too  well  that  the  matter  would  not  be  closed.  There  were 
too  many  question  marks  implicit  in  the  last  movement.  There  were 
the  "strokes  of  fate"  when  blows  of  a  hammer  were  indicated  at  three 
climactic  points.  The  "finale"  was  bound  to  be  called  the  music  of 
"despair,"  and  Mahler  a  "pessimist"  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death. 
As  it  happens,  Mahler  was  anything  but  gloomy  just  then.  His  widow 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  puzzled  when  he  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  for  her  the  Sixth  Symphony  from  sketches  and  his  Kinder- 
totenlieder,  a  simultaneous  work.  He  had  every  reason  to  enjoy  life  at 
the  time  and  no  reason  except  that  of  the  questing  artist  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  state  of  despondency  over  death  in  general  and  the  death  of 
children  in  particular.  His  own  two  were  healthy  and  happy.  As  is 
the  way  with  introspective  composers,  his  tragic  mood  would  have  been 
induced  by  his  music  rather  than  caused  by  any  present  circumstance. 
One  can  imagine  him  smiling  indulgently  at  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
when  she  said:  "For  heaven's  sake  don't  tempt  Providence!"   She  and 
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others  have  said  that  Mahler  was  often  obsessed  by  forebodings  of 
death.  He  was  continually  occupied  by  thoughts  of  desolation,  death, 
eternity,  and  they  became  increasingly  the  subjects  of  his  symphonies. 
That  very  fact  may  indicate  that  these  concepts  were  congenial  to  him 
for  the  creation  of  symphonies,  and  so  entertained  with  a  purpose.  If 
Mahler  was  reduced  in  1904  to  an  utter  rejection  of  life,  he  would 
presumably  have  turned  away  from  the  making  of  music,  which  to 
him  was  the  sap  of  life.  The  Romantics,  Wagner  or  Tchaikovsky  or 
Richard  Strauss,  or  the  early  Schonberg,  revelled  in  the  subject  of  death 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  powers,  only  to  revel  still  more  in  the  act 
of  transfiguring  it  with  tones  of  luxuriant  woe. 

Who,  even  his  closest  associates,  could  fathom  the  complex  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  acts  which  were  the  man  Mahler?  Everyone,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  music  and  unconcerned  with  extrane- 
ous whys  and  wherefores,  may  receive  the  artist  Mahler  and  look  no 
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further.  Mahler's  art  had  no  need  to  bespeak  immediate  experience. 
If  the  close  oi  the  Finale  of  the  Sixth,  which  has  gathered  what  has 
gone  before  and  brought  the  whole  to  a  culmination,  becomes  at  last 
solemnly  tragic,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  as  a  subject  provides 
any  artist  with  his  strongest  and  most  effective  material  —  the  musical 
artist  not  least. 

So  too  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Sixth.  There  is  nothing 
funereal  about  the  vitalizing  march  rhythm  of  the  first  movement, 
nothing  more  ominous  in  the  Scherzo  than  a  play  of  grotesquerie, 
nothing  more  profound  in  the  Andante  than  an  extensive  Lied  in 
Mahler's  best  cantabile  manner.  The  Finale,  where  the  composer 
attains  his  fullest  expression,  seems  a  sort  of  summation,  containing 
many  elements,  lasting  almost  as  long  as  the  first  three  movements 
together. 

The  first  movement  is  based  throughout  on  a  march-like  4/4  rhythm 
at  first  and  last,  dominating  with  a  swinging  stride.  The  principal  sub- 
ject, introduced  at  the  sixth  bar  by  the  violins,  has  a  characteristic 
octave  drop.  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  second  important  subject 
there  is  a  diminishing  roll  of  the  snare  drum,  and  over  it  with  taps  of 
the  timpani,  a  motto  of  an  A  major  to  A  minor  chord  by  the  trumpets 
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and  oboes,  a  modal  characteristic  which  is  to  recur.  A  chorale-like  suc- 
cession of  chords  in  the  high  winds  brings  in  the  second  theme  fortis- 
simo for  the  violins.  It  is  marked  "schwungvoll"  ("ardent").*  At  this 
point  the  rhythm  has  become  less  pronounced.  The  march  is  resumed, 
but  in  a  crisp  staccato.  A  still  quieter  section  brings  in  the  cowbells 
and  celesta.    Through  this  development  and  after  the  return  of  the 

initial  tempo,  the  themes  are  transformed  or  combined. 

The  scherzo  ('wuchtig,"  "heavy")  maintains  a  3/8  rhythm  like  a 
handler,  but  with  a  deliberate  unaccented  beat.  Within  this  rhythmic 
ostinato  there  is  a  great  variety  of  stress  and  color.  There  follows  in 
the  nature  of  a  trio  a  grazioso  section,  slower  and  lighter  (it  is  marked 
"altvaterisch"  which  would  be  "in  the  old  style").  Rhythmic  alterna- 
tion here  relieves  the  sense  of  a  persistent  beat.  The  first  tempo  returns, 

*  According  to  Mahler's  widow,  it  was  composed  with  her  in  mind. 
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is  treated  with  greater  variety  and  is  interrupted  by  the  lighter  "altv'dt- 
erisch"  tempo  before  the  end. 

The  andante  is  song-like  throughout.  It  opens  with  a  seven-measure 
phrase  by  the  first  violins  over  a  muted  string  accompaniment.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  English  horn  and  the  French  horn  and  the 
flutes  in  turn.  The  movement  is  at  first  peaceful,  with  a  constant 
undulating,  rocking  accompaniment  given  special  color  and  charm  by 
the  harps,  celesta  and  high  string  harmonics.  The  cowbells  are  heard 
twice,  but  briefly.  At  last  the  orchestra  gathers  full  strength  and  the 
melody  becomes  impassioned. 

The  finale  (in  4/4)  is  disclosed  at  once  as  solemn,  broad  and  serious, 
far  more  so  than  anything  that  has  preceded.  The  first  violins  fortis- 
simo give  out  a  stressful  proclamation  suggesting  a  recitative.  Soon  the 
tempo  slackens  and  the  bass  tuba  introduces  a  motto,  accenting  the  beat 
which  is  presently  to  return  to  the  marching  stride  of  the  first  move- 
ment. There  is  an  accompaniment  of  bells  and  persisting  string 
tremolo.  The  chorale  and  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  are  heard. 
A  series  of  hammer  strokes  is  introduced  at  climactic  points  before  and 
after  the  long  development.  The  development  makes  use  of  themes  from 
the  earlier  movements  and  brings  in  new  ones  in  a  discourse  of  high 
dramatic  tension,  aspiring  grandeur  which  eludes  verbal  particulariza- 
tion.  The  prevailing  great  sonority  is  given  pause  by  mysterious  hushed 
passages  where  cowbells  are  heard  with  deep  bells,  harp,  celesta  and 
muted  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  a  solemn  trombone  quartet  and 
a  final  fortissimo  chord. 

[copyrighted] 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE? 

//  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 
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particulars? 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  WELL-INTENTIONED  ANNOTATOR 


The  writer  of  program  notes  who  hopes  to  furnish  helpful  informa- 
tion to  audiences  about  music  being  performed  can  never  be  more 
than  moderately  successful.  Klaus  Roy,  the  annotator  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  program  books,  who  brings  at  least  as  much  illumination  to 
this  task  as  any  of  his  kind,  has  discussed  his  problem  in  an  "entr'acte" 
under  a  title  quoting  Mahler  —  "Down  with  Program  Books!  They 
Propagate  False  Ideas!" 

Mr.  Roy  thus  states  his  problem: 

"In  essence,  the  program  annotator  proposes  to  provide  a  guide  in 
words  to  a  structure  in  sounds.  It  is  not  here  the  issue  whether  this  is 
to  be  done  with  complete  'objectivity'  —  that  is  to  say,  by  simply 
describing  in  irrefutably  factual  terms  what  happens  structurally  and 
technically,  or  whether  there  should  be  added  a  certain  amount  of 
interpretative  or  'editorial'  opinion  that  may  be  stimulating  though 
arguable.  The  issue  is  whether  —  in  the  realization  that  music  always 
'begins  where  words  stop'  —  anything  can  be  done  at  all  to  aid  the 
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hearer  in  his  quest  for  understanding  and,  hopefully,  enjoyment.  If  an 
annotation  is  to  transcend  in  any  way  its  original  purpose  as  a  source 
of  factual  'background'  information,  then  how  can  it  help  in  the  deep- 
ening of  the  musical  experience  without  crudely  trespassing  on  the 
mysteries  of  artistic  creativity?" 

The  annotator  has  then  two  ways  of  approach:  a  technical  analysis, 
and  the  more  stimulating  method  of  vivid  adjectives.  The  first  is  likely 
to  defeat  the  non-technical  listener,  the  second  may  make  him  skeptical. 
He  doesn't  wish  to  be  coached,  and  of  course  should  not  be  told  in 
advance  how  he  ought  to  feel.  Barred  from  the  privileges  of  a  critic, 
the  annotator  should  not  show  any  prejudice  nor  influence  the  hearer's 
opinion.  The  hearer,  having  found  his  seat,  has  little  time  to  examine 
the  notes.  During  the  performance  even  a  glance  at  the  notes  is  fatal  — 
while  he  is  reading  a  dozen  words  he  will  probably  miss  a  vital  part  of 
the  music.   Afterwards  the  notes  become  a  sort  of  post  mortem. 

Mr.  Roy  reviews  the  problem  for  music  as  far  back  as  Mahler,  who 
found  that  program  notes  diverted  hearers  from  the  musical  point  and 
sent  them  off  on  false  tracks.  Mr.  Roy  brings  the  problem  up  to  the 
present.  The  obvious  recourse  of  any  annotator  when  a  new  work  is 
to  be  performed  is  to  ask  the  composer  to  describe  his  own  music. 
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"Program  annotators  might,  perhaps,  come  to  appreciate  these  attempts 
of  distinguished  composers  to  save  them  work,  if  not  indeed  to  put 
them  out  of  work  altogether.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  listening  public, 
this  is  not  so  simple  and  clear-cut  a  matter.  This  uncompromising 
viewpoint  of  music's  ability  to  "tell  its  own  story"  takes  a  great  deal 
for  granted  in  the  musical  abilities  of  listeners,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  wholly  justified." 

The  contemporary  composer  will  often  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  music.  But  not  always.  Mr.  Roy  quotes  several  com- 
posers who  have  found  it  wisest  in  the  interest  of  one  of  their  latest 
scores  to  refrain  from  analysis. 

Peter  Mennin  wrote  in  part: 

"To  do  justice  to  an  intricate  structure,  a  full-length  analysis  would 
have  to  be  offered.  The  device  of  'hitting  the  high  points'  seems  to  the 
composer  to  be  somewhat  superficial.  He  feels  that  the  listener  should 
rather  concentrate,  at  a  first  hearing,  on  the  sound  and  its  expressive 
development,  rather  than  on  any  elements  of  compositional  technique." 

Examples  in  musical  notation  are  at  best  piano  reductions  of  the- 
matic fragments  without  their  development,  and  the  development  is 
what  really  matters.    Mr.  Roy  finds  that  "the  detailed  and  relentless 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  soys, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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theme-by-theme,  section-by-section  analysis,  to  be  sure,  is  long  passe 

and  little  lamented."    The  technically  trained  listener  can  find  it  all 

by  himself. 

Leon  Kirchner: 

"I  don't  think  that  an  analysis  of  the  type  which  usually  appears  in 
a  program  note  can  help  the  listener  to  a  finer  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  score.  They  are  usually  a  highly  superficial  and  linear  form  of 
analysis,  resulting  in  the  attention  being  concentrated  on  thematic 
recognition  rather  than  on  the  organic  growth  of  the  work  as  a  whole." 

William  Schuman: 

"Frankly,  over  the  years  I  have  become  increasingly  resistant  about 
issuing  play-by-play  accounts  of  my  own  music.  Perhaps  I'm  making 
a  minor  protest  against  the  elaborate  essays  which  these  days  often 
accompany  the  launching  of  new  works.  Complicated  polemics  for 
particular  aesthetic  creeds  or  compositional  procedures  may  be  of  value 
to  scholars,  but  they  confuse  laymen.  Techniques,  after  all,  are  work 
methods,  which,  in  the  mature  artist,  cannot  be  isolated  from  his 
creative  process.  Preoccupation  with  descriptions  of  techniques  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  rather  absurd  lengths  we  go  to  in  placing 
composers  in  categories  and  often  pre-judging  their  work  accordingly 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorp 

Music  Director 


YESTERDAY  -  TODAY 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  about  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Business  Week  August  1,  1964: 

For  the  first  thirty -five  years  of  its  existence,  the  deficits 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  made  up 
entirely  by  its  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a 
marvelously  proper  Bostonian  who  could  become  quite 
indignant  at  the  notion  his  burden  could  or  should  be 
shared.  "Charge  the  deficit,  if  there  be  any,  to  profit 
and  forget  the  loss,"  he  used  to  instruct  the  Orchestra's 
manager,  "for  it  does  not  really  exist." 
Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  big  business, 
requiring  some  three  million  dollars  a  year.  Part  of  this 
money  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  4,000  to  5,000 
donors  —  the  "friends  of  the  symphony"  —  yet  the  world- 
renowned  Orchestra  still  doesn't  make  ends  meet. 

Yesterday  one  man,  Major  Higginson,  could  do  it.  Today 
thousands  of  Friends  are  required  to  offset  the  Orchestra's 
deficit.  The  statement  that  this  Orchestra  does  not  make 
ends  meet  is  a  serious  -  and  unfortunately  a  correct  one.  The 
situation  can  be  relieved  only  with  the  help  of  everyone  who 
enjoys  the  music  provided  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at  the 
Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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as  though  musical  vocabulary  had  something  to  do  with  excellence. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  help  an  active  listener 
hear  more  in  his  first  exposure  to  a  new  work  (passive  listeners  are  not 
receptive  to  help,  since  their  particular  joy  is  sound-bathing).  Certainly, 
a  writer  can  supply  helpful  guideposts  and  I  am  all  for  it,  provided  he 
sticks  to  the  music  and  avoids  philosophical  meandering.  In  time,  the 
music  will  be  judged  by  its  inherent  worth.  Fortunately,  no  propa- 
ganda, however  skillfully  contrived,  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  substitute 
for  genuine  criteria  any  more  than  prose  explanations  can  substitute 
for  musical  clarity. 

"Having  divested  myself  of  these  gratuitous  comments,  I  had  better 
stop  before  I  write  the  kind  of  essay  I  am  complaining  about.  .  .  ." 

This  last  essay  in  miniature  draws  Edward  Downes,  the  truly  helpful 
annotator  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  into  the  discussion.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Downes  that  William  Schuman  wrote,  upon  which  Mr.  Downes 
was  moved  to  add  his  own  comments: 

"Mr.  Schuman  makes  it  hard  for  a  program  note  to  communicate 
anything  useful  beyond  objective  historical  fact,  the  most  pertinent  of 
which  he  has  furnished  himself.  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  it  to  sound 
so.  And  certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  a  program  note  to  persuade  a 
baffled  (and  often  embattled)  listener  to  enjoy  a  thorny  new  work.  .  .  . 
With  an  unfamiliar  work,  in  no  matter  what  art  medium,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  know  what  type  of  expression  to  look  for  —  just  as  it  can 
help  to  know  what  not  to  look  for,  in  order  to  avoid  frustration  and 
irritation.  .  .  ." 
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THE  MARK  I  SHOWN  AT  THE  WAR  MEMORIAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  HOME  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA 
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"Where  then,"  adds  Mr.  Roy,  "is  the  boundary  line  between  'stick- 
ing to  the  music'  and  'philosophical  meandering?'  Was  Mark  Twain 
all  too  correct  when  he  wrote  'I  hate  explanations;  they  mix  things  up 
so.'?" 

Aaron  Copland  puts  the  burden  on  the  listener: 

"Music  can  be  alive  only  when  there  are  listeners  who  are  really 
alive.  To  listen  intently,  to  listen  consciously,  to  listen  with  one's 
whole  intelligence  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  furtherance  of  an  art  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Roy  concludes: 

"There  remains  the  crucial  fact  that  true  comprehension  of  a  musical 
work  depends  on  acquaintance,  familiarity,  growing  awareness  of  detail, 
and  ultimately  a  kind  of  'ownership'  that  is  akin  to  love.  Each  hearing 
of  a  genuine  masterpiece  should  offer  new  facets  of  experience.  It  is 
impossible  to  grasp  a  major  work  in  full  at  the  first,  second,  and  even 
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the  fifth  hearing.  There  is  always  more  to  be  learned  and  discovered. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  established  classic,  the  opportunity  for  re-hearing 
is  considerable,  and  aids  to  study  are  abundant.  With  a  new  work, 
nothing  can  ultimately  take  the  place  of  hearing  it  again  —  if,  as 
Mahler  said,  one  feels  drawn  to  it  —  and  in  time  coming  to  'own'  it 
as  well.  But  while  on  the  way  to  that  enviable  sense  of  possession,  one 
may  wish  to  hang  on  to  this  straw,  lean  on  that  crutch  —  to  keep  one- 
self upright  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  'stay  with  it.'  A  quick  impression 
can  thus  be  fortified  or  validated  at  once,  instead  of  being  possibly 
forever  lost. 

"Until  something  better  is  devised,  the  analytical  program  —  with 
all  its  evident  flaws  —  will  continue  to  remain  the  means  of  providing 
these  aids.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  once  wrote  that  he  had  often  been 
'grateful  for  a  dull  description  that  faithfully  guides  me  to  the  places 
where  great  artistic  experiences  await  me.'  His  own  guideposts  had 
the  further  advantage  of  being  never  dull  —  though  often  complex  and 
challenging;  and  they  were  conditioned  by  the  awareness  that  only  the 
listener's  own  devotion  and  active  interest  can,  in  the  'final  analysis,' 
make  the  musical  experience  a  valuable  and  memorable  one." 

J.  N.  B. 
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THE  MISMATING  OF  BRUCKNER  AND  MAHLER 


It  is  a  curious  trick  of  circumstance  that  the  names  of  Anton  Bruckner 
and  Gustav  Mahler,  composers  in  most  ways  at  opposite  poles,  are 
often  associated,  mentioned  together  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1931.  The  Society  promotes  the  gospel  of 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  through  its  periodical  Chord  and  Discord,  and 
encourages  performance  of  each  by  presenting  medals  to  conductors. 
This  organization  has  a  perfectly  good  raison  d'etre.  Two  composers 
of  Central  Europe  wrote  music  which  while  they  lived  was  above  the 
heads  of  most  people  even  in  their  home  territory.  After  the  death  of 
each,  their  music  came  to  be  embraced,  even  adored  by  their  own 
countrymen,  but  was  little  regarded  in  other  parts  of  the  musical  world. 
These  two  were  Germanic  in  a  way  that  made  them  alien  to  a  French- 
man, an  Italian,  even  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The  length  of  their  sym- 
phonies operated  against  frequent  performances.  At  the  same  time 
there  arose  a  limited  but  increasing  number  of  sympathetic  souls  who 
found  a  special  nobility,  a  rare  exaltation  in  both  composers,  inspiring 
qualities  which  most  people  seemed  to  pass  by.  Here  was  a  cause  for 
zealous  crusading.    It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  strange  pairing.    A 
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similar  cause  might  have  developed  if  Faure  and  Franck  had  been  so 
paired  in  France,  which  they  have  not.  These  two  are  far  closer  as 
artists  than  Bruckner  and  Mahler  ever  were.  Faure  is  destined  to 
remain  a  rax  a  avis  in  Germany  and  Bruckner  the  same  in  France;  the 
limitation  is  partly  theirs,  nor  would  any  amount  of  propaganda  help 
the  situation. 

The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler,  the  more  ridiculous  becomes  this  circumstantial  associa- 
tion of  their  names.  Probably  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished 
than  Mahler  if  he  could  have  been  told  that  his  name  would  be  linked 
with  Bruckner's.  It  would  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  astonish- 
ment of  Bruckner  at  any  such  prophecy.  He  could  have  known  nothing 
more  than  Mahler's  early  attempts.  If  he  had  heard  Mahler's  music  he 
would  have  been  completely  at  a  loss. 

Their  few,  very  few  points  in  common  are  soon  listed:  each  grew  up 
in  Austria,  Vienna  in  particular.  Each  wrote  nine  long  symphonies  for 
large  orchestra,  the  last  ending  in  a  slow  movement.  Each  was  accepted 
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as  a  performer  (an  organist  and  conductor  respectively)  and  little 
accepted  as  a  composer  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  points  of  difference  between  them  are  many.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  disassociate  these  two. 

They  were  of  different  generations.  Bruckner  followed  in  the  line 
of  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Mahler  was  post- Wagner.  Bruckner,  born 
in  1824,  was  36  years  Mahler's  senior.  Mahler  was  a  student  of  17  when 
he  met  Bruckner  in  Vienna.  It  was  in  1877,  after  the  fiasco  of  Bruck- 
ner's Third  Symphony.  He  revered  Bruckner  as  a  master,  a  lovable 
eccentric,  but  never  emulated  him. 

When  Bruckner  died,  in  1896,  Mahler  had  written  only  his  first  two 
symphonies,  neither  of  which  had  been  performed  in  Vienna.  Mahler 
was  not  to  compose  his  Ninth  until  fifteen  years  later  (1909). 

Bruckner's  symphonies  were  in  the  classical  form  but  greatly 
expanded.  Mahler's  symphonies  are  far  less  classical,  far  freer  in  form 
and  development.  Their  mood  is  utterly  different.  Bruno  Walter,  who 
probably  comes  closer  to  an  intimate  understanding  of  each  composer 
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than  anyone  else,  once  differentiated  the  two  in  this  way:  "If  I  wished 
to  present  the  difference  between  the  two  masters  in  the  shortest  imagi- 
nable formula,  I  would  say  (conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  such  a 
summary):  at  bottom  Bruckner's  spirit  was  repose,  Mahler's  unrest. 
With  Bruckner  the  most  impassioned  movement  has  a  foundation  of 
certainty;  not  even  Mahler's  inmost  depths  remain  undisturbed.  Bruck- 
ner's scope  of  expression  is  unlimited,  though  it  has  but  few  main  subdi- 
visions; with  Mahler  these  are  prodigal  in  number,  embracing  all  lights 
and  shades  of  a  weird  diabolism,  a  humorous  buffoonery,  even  resorting 
to  the  eccentric  and  banal,  besides  countless  expressive  nuances  ranging 
from  childlike  tenderness  to  chaotic  eruption.  His  heartfelt,  folk-like 
themes  are  as  Mahlerian  as  his  sardonic  cacophonies,  whose  lightning 
apparitions  render  all  the  darker  the  night  of  his  musical  landscape. 
Mahler's  noble  peace  and  solemnity,  his  lofty  transfigurations  are  the 
fruits  of  conquest;  with  Bruckner  they  are  innate  gifts.  Bruckner's 
musical  message  stems  from  the  sphere  of  the  saints;  in  Mahler  speaks 
the  impassioned  prophet." 

Mahler  was  a  master  orchestrator,  capable  of  great  variety  in  the  use 
and  combination  of  instruments,  an  endless  seeker  after  new  colors. 
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Bruckner  laboriously  acquired  his  orchestral  skill.  He  was  an  inept 
orchestrator  and  a  constant  reviser.  His  symphonies  fall  into  a  rather 
narrow  pattern  of  structural  and  instrumental  usage.  Bruckner  was 
directly  influenced  by  Wagner's  orchestral  innovations.  Mahler 
reflected  Wagnerisms,  but  more  subtly  and  variously.* 

Mahler's  skill  was  largely  due  to  his  full  experience  as  a  conductor, 
Bruckner's  uncertainty  was  due  to  his  little  experience.  Mahler  was  a 
tyrant  as  well  as  a  master  on  the  conductor's  stand.  Bruckner  was 
deferential  to  the  orchestra.  It  is  said  that  he  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  give  the  downbeat  and  so  assert  authority  over  the  concert- 
master.  He  was  better  at  giving  the  correct  beat  than  at  conveying 
the  sense. 

Mahler  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  urge  to  mate  music  with  literary 
concepts.  He  was  well  read  and  deeply  concerned  with  poetry  and 
philosophy  —  a  brilliant  and  tireless  conversationalist.   Bruckner  wrote 


*  An  example  of  this  is  the  approximation  of  a  motive  of  Siegfried  which  opens  the  finale  of 
Bruckner's  Eighth,  and  a  suffusion  of  Parsifal  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's  Third. 
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The  Cantata  Singers 

under  the  direction  of 
LEO  COLLINS  &  GEORGE  SKILLMAN 

present  the  first  concert  in  a  series  of 

BACH  CANTATAS 

Cantata  No.  131 :  Aus  der  Tiefe 

KARL-DAN  SORENSEN,  tenor 
ROBERT  WATSON,  bass 

Cantata  No.  82 :  Ich  habe  genug 

FRANCIS  HESTER,  bass 

Cantata  No.  72 :  Alles  nur  nach 

Gottes  Willen 

MARY  BURGESS,  soprano 

JENNEKE  BARTON,  alto 

Sunday,  November  15,  8  p.m. 
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In  Tribute  to  Shakespeare 

DVOfiiK  .     .     Othello,  Overture,  Op.  93 

PROKOFIEV  .     .     .     Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Op.  64,  Suite  No.  2  (Excerpts) 

Speakers 
Paul  Schmidt  —  Romeo 

LORA  ESTERMAN  —  Juliet 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


.     Incidental  Music 
to  Hamlet,  Op.  82 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Overture-Fantasia 


Tickets:  $2.00  -  $1.50  -  $1.00 
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"absolute"  symphonies  and  was  quite  unconcerned  with  the  literary 
and  other  arts.  While  Mahler  mixed  freely  in  the  world  of  culture, 
Bruckner,  an  ignorant  peasant,  keeping  his  provincial  dialect,  lived 
the  simple  life  of  a  bachelor  in  his  Vienna  lodgings. 

Bruckner  had  no  interests  in  texts  other  than  those  for  his  religious 
services.  He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Mahler  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  poetic  texts  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  found  his  highest 
level  in  the  matching  of  orchestra  and  voice.  He  had  no  interest  in 
ritual  music,  being  a  baptized  Jew  who  was  more  inclined  to  speculate 
about  the  nature  of  man,  life,  death,  and  the  universe  than  to  look 
toward  any  church. 

Bruckner  was  a  teacher  and  liked  to  teach,  but  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  handed  down  his  art  to  any  successor.  Mahler  was  not  a  teacher, 
but  had  devoted  disciples,  such  as  Schoenberg,  who  drew  upon  his 
romantic  chromaticism  and  so  developed  the  twelve-tonal  movement. 

Mahler  earned  a  comfortable  living  by  conducting;  Bruckner  was 
always  poor. 

Even  in  physical  stature  and  general  appearance  the  two  were 
opposites.  Bruckner  was  tall  and  sturdily  built,  with  a  cropped  pate 
and  ridiculous  country  clothes.  Mahler  was  puny  of  stature,  had  an 
upstanding  shock  of  hair  and  a  clumsy  gait.  His  clothes  were  of  good 
quality,  but  he  was  quite  oblivious  of  them.  His  temperament  was 
intense,  fiery,  while  Bruckner  took  life  as  it  came. 

After  all  this  differentiation,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  the  incon- 
trovertible linking  of  the  two  names  in  this  our  century,   and  the 


WHEN  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  subscribers  who 
are  generously  turning  in  their  tickets  when  they  are  unable  to  attend  a 
concert.  These  tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce  the  deficit.  A  telephone 
call  to  Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  location  and  name  of  the  subscriber  is 
sufficient.  Commonwealth  6-1492 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51  Melcher  Street  (S5*^  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 
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arguments  pro  and  con  that  are  applied  (sometimes  indiscriminately) 
to  both.  Theirs  are  after  all  the  most  stupendous  of  all  symphonies, 
and  musicians  in  our  present  aesthetic  are  simply  unable  to  look  upon 
stupendous  symphonies  with  favor.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  "reach 
for  the  stars,"  as  Mahler  once  put  it,  but  most  of  us  are  romantic 
enough  at  heart  to  be  appealed  to  by  that  aspiration.  For  some  of  us 
it  may  be  a  compensation  for  something  that  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  the  music  of  today. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  point  of  sharp  division  in  any  audi- 
ence facing  a  symphony  of  Bruckner  or  Mahler.  There  will  be  those 
who  are  caught  in  the  upsurge  of  the  music  and  those  who  are  left 
on  terra  firma,  consulting  their  wristwatches  —  spectators  rather  than 
participators.  Those  who  are  left  on  the  ground  will  be  either  simply 
bored,  or  bored  and  skeptical.  The  skeptics  will  censure  extravagant 
structural  methods  not  sanctioned  now,  but  sanctioned  then.  The 
loyalists  will,  with  some  point,  measure  the  worth  of  the  music  not  by 
intellectual  dissection,  but  by  its  ultimate  acceptability.  These  are 
growing  in  number  perceptibly  through  the  years.  Propaganda  will 
obviously  not  win  over  the  recalcitrant  minority,  who  cannot  be  told 
what  to  like.  Only  enterprising  conductors  bringing  the  symphonies 
to  the  light  of  performance  can  prove  the  point  that  there  is  something 
for  our  special  delectation  in  every  epoch,  different  as  it  may  be  from 
our  present  way  of  thinking. 

j.  N.  B. 
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The  distinguished  Boston  Y'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  truly  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  61 7  LI  2-9450©. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

DECEMBER  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  14 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor 

MARCH  7 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Boston  Opera  Group 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 

ANNOUNCES 

ITS  1965  SEASON 

Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  Geraint  Evans,  the  great  Welsh  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.   11;  Feb.   5,   19;  Mar.   10,  24 
ENCORE  SERIES:    Jan.  13;  Feb.  7,  21;  Mar.  12,  26 


Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 


With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON    OPERA    GROUP,    INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

•      "Mil  MUTtt'l  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 

Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

LM-2724 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

)Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 
Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

LM-7030 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  obob  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 


Associated  with 


CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.     /0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

*  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  jipera,  "Wozzeck."  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    1J  /^  A  VI/W-/\r 
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IS  MAHLER  BANAL? 
By  Arnold  Schonberg 
Rede  iiber  Mahler  is  here  quoted  as 
translated  by  Gabriel  Engel  from  ex- 
cerpts included  in  a  privately  printed 
pamphlet  issued  by  Schonberg's  friends 
and  pupils  in  celebration  of  his  sixtieth 
birthday. 

In  place  of  many  words,  it  would  per- 
haps be  best  for  me  to  say,  "I  believe 
firmly  and  unshakably  that  Gustav  Mah- 
ler was  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and 
artists."  For  there  are  only  two  possible 
ways  to  convince  anyone  of  an  artist's 
quality :  the  first  and  better  way,  to  pro- 
duce his  work;  the  second,  which  I  must 
now  use:  to  communicate  to  others  one's 
own  faith  in  that  work.  .  .  . 

In  reality  there  is  only  a  single  tower- 
ing goal  for  which  an  artist  strives :  to 
express  himself!  If  he  succeeds  in  that 
he  has  won  the  greatest  success  an  artist 
may  achieve;  beside  that  everything  else 
is  minor.  Self-expression  embraces  all : 
death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant  hu- 
man problems.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  Mahler  simply  did  not 
notice  that  his  themes  were  banal.  And, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  single  reason:  that  they 
are  not  banal.  I  must  confess  here:  I 
also  belonged  at  first  to  those  who  found 
these  themes  banal.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  admit  that  I  was  Saul  before 
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I  I  became  Paul,  for  it  may  be  deduced 
therefrom  that  I  too  was  misled  by  that 
fine  sense  of  discrimination  of  which  his 
opponents  are  so  proud.  Rather,  only 
now  have  I  come  to  heed  that  fine  sense 
no  longer,  since  my  ever  growing  im- 
pression of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Mahler's  work  has  convinced  me  that 
such  judgments  arise  not  from  a  truly 
fine  sense  of  discrimination,  but  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  total  lack  of  ability 
to  discriminate. 

I  had  found  Mahler's  themes  banal, 
although  the  work  as  a  whole  had  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me.  Today  I 
could  no  longer  maintain  such  a  stand, 
even  with  malice.  Just  think!  If  those 
themes  were  really  banal,  I  could  not 
help  finding  them  still  more  banal  today 
than  I  did  at  first.  Banal  means  rustic, 
signifying  a  retarded  state  of  culture. 
Such  a  state  of  culture  does  not  imply 
anything  bad  or  false.  It  merely  rep- 
resents something  superseded,  obsolete, 
once-right,  but  no-longer-true.  The  peas- 
ant behaves  not  badly,  but  in  an  out- 
dated manner,  aping  those  of  a  once 
higher  cultural  state.  Banality,  then, 
implies  an  out-dated  state  of  manners 
and  outlook,  once  really  the  manners 
and  outlook  of  the  more  cultured;  not 
banality  from  the  outset,  but  merely 
grown  to  be  such  when  supplanted  by 
the  succeeding  stratum  of  cultural  prog- 
ress. But  it  can  never  become  valid 
again;  once  rendered  banal,  it  must  re- 
main banal.  And  when  I  now  declare 
that  I  can  no  longer  find  these  themes 
banal  today,  I  know  they  could  never 
have  been  banal ;  for  a  banal  idea,  that 
is  an  idea  that  strikes  me  as  outmoded, 
trite,  can  seem  to  me,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance, only  more  banal,  more  trite. 
Certainly,  never  more  significant.  Fur- 
thermore, when  I  keep  discovering  in 
this  idea,  the  more  I  contemplate  it  (and 
this  is  my  experience  with  Mahler)  new 
facets,  fresh  beauties,  splendors,  then 
there  can  remain  no  doubt:  the  idea  is 
the  very  opposite  of  banal.  It  is  not 
something  that  has  been  long  since  by- 
passed for  reasons  that  cannot  be  mis- 

|  understood,    but    rather    something    the 
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inmost  meaning  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
fathomed,  something  that  was  too  deep 
to  permit  immediate  grasp  of  more  than 
its  outer  form.  And  in  reality  it  has 
gone  thus  not  only  with  Mahler;  almost 
all  the  other  great  composers  were  sub- 
jected to  the  censure  of  banality.  I  need 
only  mention  Wagner  and  Brahms. 

Equally  silly  is  another  criticism 
hurled  against  Mahler:  that  his  themes 
are  unoriginal.  In  the  first  place,  just  as 
in  art  the  isolated  detail,  so  in  music  the 
theme  alone,  is  not  the  main  thing.  For 
an  artwork,  like  a  living  organism,  emerg- 
es an  entity.  Exactly  as  with  a  child,  it 
is  not  just  an  arm  nor  a  leg  that  is  first 
created.  Not  the  themes,  but  the  entire 
work  is  the  inspiration.  The  true  gift  of 
invention  lies  not  in  him  who  creates  a 
good  theme  but  rather  in  him  who  con- 
ceives a  whole  symphony  at  once.  In  the 
second  place,  however,  Mahler's  themes 
are  original.  Naturally,  one  who  singles 
out  the  first  four  notes  will  detect  rem- 
iniscences, but  he  is  no  less  ridiculous 
than  one  who  hunts  for  original  words 
in  an  original  poem.  The  theme  consists 
not  of  a  few  notes,  but  of  the  musical 
products  of  these  notes.  The  little  struc- 
ture we  call  a  theme  should  never  be  the 
sole  yardstick  of  the  large  form  of  which 
it  is  the  relatively  smallest  element. 
Schopenhauer  once  remarked  that  the 
most  unusual  things  have  to  be  said  with 
the  most  usual  words.  That  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case  with  music  as  well ; 
that  the  most  unusual  things  have  to  be 
said  with  the  most  usual  sequences  of 
tone. 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
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want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 
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Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  115 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"  Op.  115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann  evening," 
when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete 
music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz 
Liszt,  June  13,  1852. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

t^voes  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
*S  today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  {Boston  Journal, 
April  9).  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
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frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except   the  riddle  which 

upernatura]  spirits  he  SMHwnons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 

riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:   Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 

Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-centurv.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 
Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in  Manfred,  in  the  Alpine  altitude,  as  when. 
standing   "alone  upon  the  cliffs."  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

MAy, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 

Well  may's!  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 

Thv  prev.  and  gorge  thine  eaglets:  thou  art  gone 

Where  die  eve  cannot  follow  thee:  but  thine 

Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 

With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself: 

But  we.  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  brearii  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  all  men  are  —  what  tiiev  name  not  to  diernselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6  IN  A  MINOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


Composed  in  the  years  1904-1906,  this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Essen 
under  the  direction  of  Mahler,  on  May  27,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  on  December  11,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  repeated  the  Symphony  with  the  same 
orchestra  in  April,  1955. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  4  flutes  and  3  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  2  English  horns, 
3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  8  horns, 
6  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (2  players)  and  strings,  with  the  following 
percussion:  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rute  (a 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface)  and  a  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam. 

The  "hammer-strokes"  in  the  finale  are  directed  to  be  "short,  powerful,  but  dully 
echoing."  They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence, 
just  before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  ("Heerdeglocken")  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially  con- 
structed to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch  to  a  score 
for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score  warns  that  the 
instructions  about  their  use  "have  no  programmatic  significance." 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  published 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revisions  are  all 
the  composer's. 

In  studying  the  score  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the  order  of 
the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes:  "Mahler  was 
persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  movements  because  of  the 
thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo,  and  it  was  accordingly 
printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But  Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in 
that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and  accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence: 
First  Movement  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  —  Finale."  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by 
Mitropoulos,  but  is  restored  in  the  present  performances. 

tttith  the  performance  of  this  work  all  the  symphonies  of  Mahler 
*  *  will  have  been  heard  at  these  concerts  except  the  Eighth  (the 
so-called  "Symphony  of  a  Thousand").  When  the  Sixth  was  introduced 
in  New  York  in  1947,  Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post 
on  December  2 1 : 

"Back  in  1933  Dr.  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of 
playing  the  only  Mahler  Symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
it  remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick. 
Some  difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason 
given  for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened 
premiere.    Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly 
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If  there  is  a  sonata  for  clarinet 
and  double-bass  in  musical  literature, 
the  Principal  Bass  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  capable  of  recording  both 
parts  (not  simultaneously,  of  course) 
with  equal  ease  and  virtuosity.  As  a 
boy  of  twelve  in  France,  his  father 
set  him  the  task  of  mastering  both 
instruments  ...  to  such  good  effect  that  the  boy  took  first  prizes  for 
both  bass  and  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  twenty. 

After  serving  as  first  clarinet  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra, 
he  switched  chairs  and  became  first  bass  with  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
in  Paris.  From  that  famous  orchestra,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  Boston  Symphony,  which  he  joined  in  1930. 
He  has  headed  the  bass  section  since  1939. 

Georges  Moleux  also  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Tanglewood;  many  of  his  former  students  belong  to  major  orches- 
tras. He  occasionally  appears  as  a  recitalist,  to  the  acclaim  of  critics 
who  hear  the  lucid  echo  of  his  clarinet  phrasing  in  the  unique 
"breathing  quality"  of  his  bass. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  orchestra  is  presented  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the 
reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1831  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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different.  Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems 
that  the  orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig 
was  bombed.  Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded 
from  London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years 
and  six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States." 

Thirteen  more  years  have  passed  as  Mr.  Leinsdorf  brings  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  "Even  in  Europe  performances  of 
the  Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset, 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because 
it  was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 
not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  Song  of  the  Earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
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is  for  Bach,  for  Bee- 
thoven, for  Balakirev.  So 
many  composers'  names 
start  with  B  that  it  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred initial — as  are  the 
initials  B.  C.  H.  among 
those  who  love  listening 
to  good  music  on  records. 
You  will  find  recorded 
works  by  all  composers 
with  the  initial  B,  and 
many  more  besides.  And 
if  you  ever  thought  record 
buying  to  be  an  imperson- 
al routine  transaction,  try 
buying  from  B.  C.  H.  next 
time. 

B  is  for  Books,  too,  in 
which  department  B.  C.  H. 
services  are  unique. 

Whether  you  buy  in  per- 
son from  the  shop  or  by 
post,  you  will  find  it 
a  sincere  and  satisfying 
experience. 
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one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation." 


The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
i5ootword  description  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Engel.  Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a 
"herp"  in  the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

"A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber  (the  human 
will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  earth- 
bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and  peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting, 
yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery  of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow 
of  inevitable  Fate,  a  warning  apparition,"  foretelling  "the  tragic  outcome." 

Mr.  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to 
a  faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may 
suspect  that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such 
promptings,  seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and 
magnificent  movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the 
composer  had  on  his  heart. 
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In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They 
had  every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions 
of  his  First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the 
Resurrection  (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subse- 
quently disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant 
for  vocal  settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This 
literary  accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about 
what  it  was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  "Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!"  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except 
that  he  allowed  "Tragic"  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have 
admitted  "Tragic"  as  a  safe  generality  for  the  Finale,  forestalling 
further  analysis.  The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative 
of  extra-musical  concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitution- 
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The  PIANO  CONCERTO 

by  Samuel  Barber  received  its 
first  performance  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  initial  concert  in  the 
new  Philharmonic  Hall  on 
September  24,  1962,  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 
John  Browning  was  soloist. 

This  Orchestra  has  also 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
introducing  five  other  works  by 
Mr.  Barber  during  the 

past  decade. 
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ally  unable  to  refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no 
pause  to  what  Bruno  Walter  has  called  "the  turbulent  inner  world" 
of  his  imagination.  That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orienta- 
tion when  a  score  was  in  hand.  When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the 
finished  score,  those  words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as 
applied  to  the  truer  elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  "autobiographical."  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schonberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  "In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  . 
self-expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems."*  But  self- 
expression,  according  to  Schonberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote 
elsewhere  that  a  composer  produces  music,  not  with  conscious  delibera- 
tion, but  naturally,  "as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples."  Mahler  was 
obviously  at  a  loss  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motiva- 
tions in  his  act  of  creation.  His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were 
still  less  successful  as  he  came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 


*  Rede  iiber  Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel. 
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"Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which 
hasn't  its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener 
ha$  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it  —  in  other  words, 
what  he  is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Pereat  die  pro- 
gramme! One  must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least, 
surrender  willingly  to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains -v- 
even  for  the  creator!" 

If  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  "surrender  willingly  to  the 
rhapsodist,"  the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own 
terms,  direct  and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  sub- 
mit to  the  flood  of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole 
Mahler.  His  tone  language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music 
and  so  understood. 

Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to 
him  from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in 
his  memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working 
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material.  He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether 
slow  or  fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  handler 
rhythm  for  its  scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  "maca- 
bre" effects  to  give  play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  He  loved 
to  match  the  voice,  especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture. 
As  a  master  of  orchestral  color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  he  found  these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  for 
his  symphonic  structures.  The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they 
were  fundamental,  the  true  voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always 
in  tonal  possibilities.  Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant 
or  dark,  challenging  or  quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special 
wizardry  of  music.  Here  they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character 
of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his  own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had 
put  the  last  touches  on  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  that  he  had 
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1935:  Bing  Crosby^Wew  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 
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Were  you  born  in  1935? 

There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance... 


Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 
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also  put  himself  into  the  score,  and  had  done  it  so  completely  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He  wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that 
moment  of  elation: 

"If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write 
poetry  or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man, 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
against  a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder)  but  a  musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician. 
In  a  word,  who  has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has 
genius  doesn't  have  to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  after- 
wards as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with 
good  intentions,  etc.  He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  and  does  not  achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period. 
And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so  is  the  child.  Still  once  more  period. 

"My  sixth  is  finished.    I  believe  I  achieved.    A  thousand  periods." 
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When  he  called  the  last  page  of  the  finale  a  "period,"  he  must  have 
known  only  too  well  that  the  matter  would  not  be  closed.  There  were 
too  many  question  marks  implicit  in  the  last  movement.  There  were 
the  "strokes  of  fate"  when  blows  of  a  hammer  were  indicated  at  three 
climactic  points.  The  "finale"  was  bound  to  be  called  the  music  of 
"despair,"  and  Mahler  a  "pessimist"  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death. 
As  it  happens,  Mahler  was  anything  but  gloomy  just  then.  His  widow 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  puzzled  when  he  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  for  her  the  Sixth  Symphony  from  sketches  and  his  Kinder- 
totenlieder,  a  simultaneous  work.  He  had  every  reason  to  enjoy  life  at 
the  time  and  no  reason  except  that  of  the  questing  artist  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  state  of  despondency  over  death  in  general  and  the  death  of 
children  in  particular.  His  own  two  were  healthy  and  happy.  As  is 
the  way  with  introspective  composers,  his  tragic  mood  would  have  been 
induced  by  his  music  rather  than  caused  by  any  present  circumstance. 
One  can  imagine  him  smiling  indulgently  at  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
when  she  said:  "For  heaven's  sake  don't  tempt  Providence!"   She  and 
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others  have  said  that  Mahler  was  often  obsessed  by  forebodings  of 
death.  He  was  continually  occupied  by  thoughts  of  desolation,  death, 
eternity,  and  they  became  increasingly  the  subjects  of  his  symphonies. 
That  very  fact  may  indicate  that  these  concepts  were  congenial  to  him 
for  the  creation  of  symphonies,  and  so  entertained  with  a  purpose.  If 
Mahler  was  reduced  in  1904  to  an  utter  rejection  of  life,  he  would 
presumably  have  turned  away  from  the  making  of  music,  which  to 
him  was  the  sap  of  life.  The  Romantics,  Wagner  or  Tchaikovsky  or 
Richard  Strauss,  or  the  early  Schonberg,  revelled  in  the  subject  of  death 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  powers,  only  to  revel  still  more  in  the  act 
of  transfiguring  it  with  tones  of  luxuriant  woe. 

Who,  even  his  closest  associates,  could  fathom  the  complex  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  acts  which  were  the  man  Mahler?  Everyone,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  music  and  unconcerned  with  extrane- 
ous whys  and  wherefores,  may  receive  the  artist  Mahler  and  look  no 
further.    Mahler's  art  had  no  need  to  bespeak  immediate  experience. 
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If  the  close  of  the  Finale  of  the  Sixth,  which  has  gathered  what  has 
gone  before  and  brought  the  whole  to  a  culmination,  becomes  at  last 
solemnly  tragic,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  as  a  subject  provides 
any  artist  with  his  strongest  and  most  effective  material  —  the  musical 
artist  not  least. 


So  too  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Sixth.  There  is  nothing 
funereal  about  the  vitalizing  march  rhythm  of  the  first  movement, 
nothing  more  ominous  in  the  Scherzo  than  a  play  of  grotesquerie, 
nothing  more  profound  in  the  Andante  than  an  extensive  Lied  in 
Mahler's  best  cantabile  manner.  The  Finale,  where  the  composer 
attains  his  fullest  expression,  seems  a  sort  of  summation,  containing 
many  elements,  lasting  almost  as  long  as  the  first  three  movements 
together. 
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The  first  movement  is  based  throughout  on  a  march-like  4/4  rhythm 
at  first  and  last,  dominating  with  a  swinging  stride.  The  principal  sub- 
ject, introduced  at  the  sixth  bar  by  the  violins,  has  a  characteristic 
octave  drop.  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  second  important  subject 
there  is  a  diminishing  roll  of  the  snare  drum,  and  over  it  with  laps  of 
the  timpani,  a  motto  of  an  A  major  to  A  minor  chord  by  the  trumpets 
and  oboes,  a  modal  characteristic  which  is  to  recur.  A  chorale-like  suc- 
cession of  chords  in  the  high  winds  brings  in  the  second  theme  fortis- 
simo for  the  violins.  It  is  marked  "schwungvoll"  ("ardent").*  At  this 
point  the  rhythm  has  become  less  pronounced.  The  march  is  resumed, 
but  in  a  crisp  staccato.  A  still  quieter  section  brings  in  the  cowbells 
and  celesta.  Through  this  development  and  after  the  return  of  the 
initial  tempo,  the  themes  are  transformed  or  combined. 

The  scherzo  ("wuchtig"  "heavy")  maintains  a  3/8  rhythm  like  a 
Landler,  but  with  a  deliberate  unaccented  beat.  Within  this  rhythmic 
ostinato  there  is  a  great  variety  of  stress  and  color.  There  follows  in 
the  nature  of  a  trio  a  grazioso  section,  slower  and  lighter  (it  is  marked 
"altvaterisch,"  which  would  be  "in  the  old  style").  Rhythmic  alterna- 
tion here  relieves  the  sense  of  a  persistent  beat.  The  first  tempo  returns, 

*  According  to  Mahler's  widow,  it  was  composed  with  her  in  mind. 
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is  treated  with  greater  variety  and  is  interrupted  by  the  lighter  "altvat- 
erisch"  tempo  before  the  end. 

The  andante  is  song-like  throughout.  It  opens  with  a  seven-measure 
phrase  by  the  first  violins  over  a  muted  string  accompaniment.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  English  horn  and  the  French  horn  and  the 
flutes  in  turn.  The  movement  is  at  first  peaceful,  with  a  constant 
undulating,  rocking  accompaniment  given  special  color  and  charm  by 
the  harps,  celesta  and  high  string  harmonics.  The  cowbells  are  heard 
twice,  but  briefly.  At  last  the  orchestra  gathers  full  strength  and  the 
melody  becomes  impassioned. 

The  finale  (in  4/4)  is  disclosed  at  once  as  solemn,  broad  and  serious, 
far  more  so  than  anything  that  has  preceded.  The  first  violins  fortis- 
simo give  out  a  stressful  proclamation  suggesting  a  recitative.   Soon  the 
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tempo  slackens  and  the  bass  tuba  introduces  a  motto,  accenting  the  beat 
which  is  presently  to  return  to  the  marching  stride  of  the  first  move- 
ment. There  is  an  accompaniment  of  bells  and  persisting  string 
tremolo.  The  chorale  and  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  are  heard. 
A  series  of  hammer  strokes  is  introduced  at  climactic  points  before  and 
after  the  long  development.  The  development  makes  use  of  themes  from 
the  earlier  movements  and  brings  in  new  ones  in  a  discourse  of  high 
dramatic  tension,  aspiring  grandeur  which  eludes  verbal  particulariza- 
tion.  The  prevailing  great  sonority  is  given  pause  by  mysterious  hushed 
passages  where  cowbells  are  heard  with  deep  bells,  harp,  celesta  and 
muted  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  a  solemn  trombone  quartet  and 
a  final  fortissimo  chord. 

[copyrighted] 
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BISCOTMEQUE  DELUXE! 

//  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  WELL-INTENTIONED  ANNOTATOR 


The  writer  of  program  notes  who  hopes  to  furnish  helpful  informa- 
tion to  audiences  about  music  being  performed  can  never  be  more 
than  moderately  successful.  Klaus  Roy,  the  annotator  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  program  books,  who  brings  at  least  as  much  illumination  to 
this  task  as  any  of  his  kind,  has  discussed  his  problem  in  an  "entr'acte" 
under  a  title  quoting  Mahler  —  "Down  with  Program  Books!  They 
Propagate  False  Ideas!" 

Mr.  Roy  thus  states  his  problem: 

"In  essence,  the  program  annotator  proposes  to  provide  a  guide  in 
words  to  a  structure  in  sounds.  It  is  not  here  the  issue  whether  this  is 
to  be  done  with  complete  'objectivity'  —  that  is  to  say,  by  simply 
describing  in  irrefutably  factual  terms  what  happens  structurally  and 
technically,  or  whether  there  should  be  added  a  certain  amount  of 
interpretative  or  'editorial'  opinion  that  may  be  stimulating  though 
arguable.  The  issue  is  whether  —  in  the  realization  that  music  always 
'begins  where  words  stop'  —  anything  can  be  done  at  all  to  aid  the 
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hearer  in  his  quest  for  understanding  and,  hopefully,  enjoyment.  If  an 
annotation  is  to  transcend  in  any  way  its  original  purpose  as  a  source 
of  factual  'background'  information,  then  how  can  it  help  in  the  deep- 
ening of  the  musical  experience  without  crudely  trespassing  on  the 
mysteries  of  artistic  creativity?" 

The  annotator  has  then  two  ways  of  approach:  a  technical  analysis, 
and  the  more  stimulating  method  of  vivid  adjectives.  The  first  is  likely 
to  defeat  the  non-technical  listener,  the  second  may  make  him  skeptical. 
He  doesn't  wish  to  be  coached,  and  of  course  should  not  be  told  in 
advance  how  he  ought  to  feel.  Barred  from  the  privileges  of  a  critic, 
the  annotator  should  not  show  any  prejudice  nor  influence  the  hearer's 
opinion.  The  hearer,  having  found  his  seat,  has  little  time  to  examine 
the  notes.  During  the  performance  even  a  glance  at  the  notes  is  fatal  — 
while  he  is  reading  a  dozen  words  he  will  probably  miss  a  vital  part  of 
the  music.   Afterwards  the  notes  become  a  sort  of  post  mortem. 

Mr.  Roy  reviews  the  problem  for  music  as  far  back  as  Mahler,  who 
found  that  program  notes  diverted  hearers  from  the  musical  point  and 
sent  them  off  on  false  tracks.  Mr.  Roy  brings  the  problem  up  to  the 
present.  The  obvious  recourse  of  any  annotator  when  a  new  work  is 
to  be  performed  is  to  ask  the  composer  to  describe  his  own  music. 
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"Program  annotators  might,  perhaps,  come  to  appreciate  these  attempts 
of  distinguished  composers  to  save  them  work,  if  not  indeed  to  put 
them  out  of  work  altogether.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  listening  public, 
this  is  not  so  simple  and  clear-cut  a  matter.  This  uncompromising 
viewpoint  of  music's  ability  to  "tell  its  own  story"  takes  a  great  deal 
for  granted  in  the  musical  abilities  of  listeners,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  wholly  justified." 

The  contemporary  composer  will  often  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  music.  But  not  always.  Mr.  Roy  quotes  several  com- 
posers who  have  found  it  wisest  in  the  interest  of  one  of  their  latest 
scores  to  refrain  from  analysis. 

Peter  Mennin  wrote  in  part: 

"To  do  justice  to  an  intricate  structure,  a  full-length  analysis  would 
have  to  be  offered.  The  device  of  'hitting  the  high  points'  seems  to  the 
composer  to  be  somewhat  superficial.  He  feels  that  the  listener  should 
rather  concentrate,  at  a  first  hearing,  on  the  sound  and  its  expressive 
development,  rather  than  on  any  elements  of  compositional  technique." 

Examples  in  musical  notation  are  at  best  piano  reductions  of  the- 
matic fragments  without  their  development,  and  the  development  is 
what  really  matters.    Mr.  Roy  finds  that  "the  detailed  and  relentless 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ThiS  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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theme-by-theme,  section-by-section  analysis,  to  be  sure,  is  long  passe 

and  little  lamented."    The  technically  trained  listener  can  find  it  all 

by  himself. 

Leon  Kirchner: 

"I  don't  think  that  an  analysis  of  the  type  which  usually  appears  in 
a  program  note  can  help  the  listener  to  a  finer  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  score.  They  are  usually  a  highly  superficial  and  linear  form  of 
analysis,  resulting  in  the  attention  being  concentrated  on  thematic 
recognition  rather  than  on  the  organic  growth  of  the  work  as  a  whole." 

William  Schuman: 

"Frankly,  over  the  years  I  have  become  increasingly  resistant  about 
issuing  play-by-play  accounts  of  my  own  music.  Perhaps  I'm  making 
a  minor  protest  against  the  elaborate  essays  which  these  days  often 
accompany  the  launching  of  new  works.  Complicated  polemics  for 
particular  aesthetic  creeds  or  compositional  procedures  may  be  of  value 
to  scholars,  but  they  confuse  laymen.  Techniques,  after  all,  are  work 
methods,  which,  in  the  mature  artist,  cannot  be  isolated  from  his 
creative  process.  Preoccupation  with  descriptions  of  techniques  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  rather  absurd  lengths  we  go  to  in  placing 
composers  in  categories  and  often  pre-judging  their  work  accordingly 
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"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.   Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  'proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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as  though  musical  vocabulary  had  something  to  do  with  excellence. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  help  an  active  listener 
hear  more  in  his  first  exposure  to  a  new  work  (passive  listeners  are  not 
receptive  to  help,  since  their  particular  joy  is  sound-bathing).  Certainly, 
a  writer  can  supply  helpful  guideposts  and  I  am  all  for  it,  provided  he 
sticks  to  the  music  and  avoids  philosophical  meandering.  In  time,  the 
music  will  be  judged  by  its  inherent  worth.  Fortunately,  no  propa- 
ganda, however  skillfully  contrived,  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  substitute 
for  genuine  criteria  any  more  than  prose  explanations  can  substitute 
for  musical  clarity. 

"Having  divested  myself  of  these  gratuitous  comments,  I  had  better 
stop  before  I  write  the  kind  of  essay  I  am  complaining  about.  .  .  ." 

This  last  essay  in  miniature  draws  Edward  Downes,  the  truly  helpful 
annotator  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  into  the  discussion.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Downes  that  William  Schuman  wrote,  upon  which  Mr.  Downes 
was  moved  to  add  his  own  comments: 

"Mr.  Schuman  makes  it  hard  for  a  program  note  to  communicate 
anything  useful  beyond  objective  historical  fact,  the  most  pertinent  of 
which  he  has  furnished  himself.  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  it  to  sound 
so.  And  certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  a  program  note  to  persuade  a 
baffled  (and  often  embattled)  listener  to  enjoy  a  thorny  new  work.  .  .  . 
With  an  unfamiliar  work,  in  no  matter  what  art  medium,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  know  what  type  of  expression  to  look  for  —  just  as  it  can 
help  to  know  what  not  to  look  for,  in  order  to  avoid  frustration  and 
irritation.  .  .  ." 
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"Where  then,"  adds  Mr.  Roy,  "is  the  boundary  line  between  'stick- 
ing to  the  music'  and  'philosophical  meandering?'  Was  Mark  Twain 
all  too  correct  when  he  wrote  'I  hate  explanations;  they  mix  things  up 
so.'?" 

Aaron  Copland  puts  the  burden  on  the  listener: 

"Music  can  be  alive  only  when  there  are  listeners  who  are  really 
alive.  To  listen  intently,  to  listen  consciously,  to  listen  with  one's 
whole  intelligence  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  furtherance  of  an  art  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Roy  concludes: 

"There  remains  the  crucial  fact  that  true  comprehension  of  a  musical 
work  depends  on  acquaintance,  familiarity,  growing  awareness  of  detail, 
and  ultimately  a  kind  of  'ownership'  that  is  akin  to  love.  Each  hearing 
of  a  genuine  masterpiece  should  offer  new  facets  of  experience.  It  is 
impossible  to  grasp  a  major  work  in  full  at  the  first,  second,  and  even 
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the  fifth  hearing.  There  is  always  more  to  be  learned  and  discovered. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  established  classic,  the  opportunity  for  re-hearing 
is  considerable,  and  aids  to  study  are  abundant.  With  a  new  work, 
nothing  can  ultimately  take  the  place  of  hearing  it  again  —  if,  as 
Mahler  said,  one  feels  drawn  to  it  —  and  in  time  coming  to  'own'  it 
as  well.  But  while  on  the  way  to  that  enviable  sense  of  possession,  one 
may  wish  to  hang  on  to  this  straw,  lean  on  that  crutch  —  to  keep  one- 
self upright  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  'stay  with  it.'  A  quick  impression 
can  thus  be  fortified  or  validated  at  once,  instead  of  being  possibly 
forever  lost. 

"Until  something  better  is  devised,  the  analytical  program  —  with 
all  its  evident  flaws  —  will  continue  to  remain  the  means  of  providing 
these  aids.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  once  wrote  that  he  had  often  been 
'grateful  for  a  dull  description  that  faithfully  guides  me  to  the  places 
where  great  artistic  experiences  await  me.'  His  own  guideposts  had 
the  further  advantage  of  being  never  dull  —  though  often  complex  and 
challenging;  and  they  were  conditioned  by  the  awareness  that  only  the 
listener's  own  devotion  and  active  interest  can,  in  the  'final  analysis,' 
make  the  musical  experience  a  valuable  and  memorable  one." 

j.  N.  B. 
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THE  MISMATING  OF  BRUCKNER  AND  MAHLER 


tt  is  a  curious  trick  of  circumstance  that  the  names  of  Anton  Bruckner 
-*■  and  Gustav  Mahler,  composers  in  most  ways  at  opposite  poles,  are 
often  associated,  mentioned  together  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1931.  The  Society  promotes  the  gospel  of 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  through  its  periodical  Chord  and  Discord,  and 
encourages  performance  of  each  by  presenting  medals  to  conductors. 
This  organization  has  a  perfectly  good  raison  d'etre.  Two  composers 
of  Central  Europe  wrote  music  which  while  they  lived  was  above  the 
heads  of  most  people  even  in  their  home  territory.  After  the  death  of 
each,  their  music  came  to  be  embraced,  even  adored  by  their  own 
countrymen,  but  was  little  regarded  in  other  parts  of  the  musical  world. 
These  two  were  Germanic  in  a  way  that  made  them  alien  to  a  French- 
man, an  Italian,  even  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The  length  of  their  sym- 
phonies operated  against  frequent  performances.  At  the  same  time 
there  arose  a  limited  but  increasing  number  of  sympathetic  souls  who 
found  a  special  nobility,  a  rare  exaltation  in  both  composers,  inspiring 
qualities  which  most  people  seemed  to  pass  by.  Here  was  a  cause  for 
zealous  crusading.    It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  strange  pairing.    A 
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similar  cause  might  have  developed  if  Faure  and  Franck  had  been  so 
paired  in  France,  which  they  have  not.  These  two  are  far  closer  as 
artists  than  Bruckner  and  Mahler  ever  were.  Faure  is  destined  to 
remain  a  rara  avis  in  Germany  and  Bruckner  the  same  in  France;  the 
limitation  is  partly  theirs,  nor  would  any  amount  of  propaganda  help 
the  situation. 

The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler,  the  more  ridiculous  becomes  this  circumstantial  associa- 
tion of  their  names.  Probably  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished 
than  Mahler  if  he  could  have  been  told  that  his  name  would  be  linked 
with  Bruckner's.  It  would  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  astonish- 
ment of  Bruckner  at  any  such  prophecy.  He  could  have  known  nothing 
more  than  Mahler's  early  attempts.  If  he  had  heard  Mahler's  music  he 
would  have  been  completely  at  a  loss. 

Their  few,  very  few  points  in  common  are  soon  listed:  each  grew  up 
in  Austria,  Vienna  in  particular.  Each  wrote  nine  long  symphonies  for 
large  orchestra,  the  last  ending  in  a  slow  movement.  Each  was  accepted 
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as  a  performer  (an  organist  and  conductor  respectively)  and  little 
accepted  as  a  composer  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  points  of  difference  between  them  are  many.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  disassociate  these  two. 

They  were  of  different  generations.  Bruckner  followed  in  the  line 
of  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Mahler  was  post- Wagner.  Bruckner,  born 
in  1824,  was  36  years  Mahler's  senior.  Mahler  was  a  student  of  17  when 
he  met  Bruckner  in  Vienna.  It  was  in  1877,  after  the  fiasco  of  Bruck- 
ner's Third  Symphony.  He  revered  Bruckner  as  a  master,  a  lovable 
eccentric,  but  never  emulated  him. 

When  Bruckner  died,  in  1896,  Mahler  had  written  only  his  first  two 
symphonies,  neither  of  which  had  been  performed  in  Vienna.  Mahler 
was  not  to  compose  his  Ninth  until  fifteen  years  later  (1909). 

Bruckner's  symphonies  were  in  the  classical  form  but  greatly 
expanded.  Mahler's  symphonies  are  far  less  classical,  far  freer  in  form 
and  development.  Their  mood  is  utterly  different.  Bruno  Walter,  who 
probably  comes  closer  to  an  intimate  understanding  of  each  composer 
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than  anyone  else,  once  differentiated  the  two  in  this  way:  "If  I  wished 
to  present  the  difference  between  the  two  masters  in  the  shortest  imagi- 
nable formula,  I  would  say  (conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  such  a 
summary):  at  bottom  Bruckner's  spirit  was  repose,  Mahler's  unrest. 
With  Bruckner  the  most  impassioned  movement  has  a  foundation  of 
certainty;  not  even  Mahler's  inmost  depths  remain  undisturbed.  Bruck- 
ner's scope  of  expression  is  unlimited,  though  it  has  but  few  main  subdi- 
visions; with  Mahler  these  are  prodigal  in  number,  embracing  all  lights 
and  shades  of  a  weird  diabolism,  a  humorous  buffoonery,  even  resorting 
to  the  eccentric  and  banal,  besides  countless  expressive  nuances  ranging 
from  childlike  tenderness  to  chaotic  eruption.  His  heartfelt,  folk-like 
themes  are  as  Mahlerian  as  his  sardonic  cacophonies,  whose  lightning 
apparitions  render  all  the  darker  the  night  of  his  musical  landscape. 
Mahler's  noble  peace  and  solemnity,  his  lofty  transfigurations  are  the 
fruits  of  conquest;  with  Bruckner  they  are  innate  gifts.  Bruckner's 
musical  message  stems  from  the  sphere  of  the  saints;  in  Mahler  speaks 
the  impassioned  prophet." 

Mahler  was  a  master  orchestrator,  capable  of  great  variety  in  the  use 
and  combination  of  instruments,  an  endless  seeker  after  new  colors. 
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Bruckner  laboriously  acquired  his  orchestral  skill.  He  was  an  inept 
orchestrator  and  a  constant  reviser.  His  symphonies  fall  into  a  rather 
narrow  pattern  of  structural  and  instrumental  usage.  Bruckner  was 
directly  influenced  by  Wagner's  orchestral  innovations.  Mahler 
reflected  Wagnerisms,  but  more  subtly  and  variously.* 

Mahler's  skill  was  largely  due  to  his  full  experience  as  a  conductor, 
Bruckner's  uncertainty  was  due  to  his  little  experience.  Mahler  was  a 
tyrant  as  well  as  a  master  on  the  conductor's  stand.  Bruckner  was 
deferential  to  the  orchestra.  It  is  said  that  he  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  give  the  downbeat  and  so  assert  authority  over  the  concert- 
master.    He  was  better  at  giving  the  correct  beat  than  at  conveying 

the  sense. 

Mahler  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  urge  to  mate  music  with  literary 
concepts.  He  was  well  read  and  deeply  concerned  with  poetry  and 
philosophy  —  a  brilliant  and  tireless  conversationalist.  Bruckner  wrote 
"absolute"  symphonies  and  was  quite  unconcerned  with  the  literary 
and  other  arts.    While  Mahler  mixed  freely  in  the  world  of  culture, 


*  An  example  of  this  is  the  approximation  of  a  motive  of  Siegfried  which  opens  the  finale  of 
Bruckner's  Eighth,  and  a  suffusion  of  Parsifal  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's  Third. 
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Bruckner,  an  ignorant  peasant,  keeping  his  provincial  dialect,  lived 
the  simple  life  of  a  bachelor  in  his  Vienna  lodgings. 

Bruckner  had  no  interests  in  texts  other  than  those  for  his  religious 
services.  He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Mahler  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  poetic  texts  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  found  his  highest 
level  in  the  matching  of  orchestra  and  voice.  He  had  no  interest  in 
ritual  music,  being  a  baptized  Jew  who  was  more  inclined  to  speculate 
about  the  nature  of  man,  life,  death,  and  the  universe  than  to  look 
toward  any  church. 

Bruckner  was  a  teacher  and  liked  to  teach,  but  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  handed  down  his  art  to  any  successor.  Mahler  was  not  a  teacher, 
but  had  devoted  disciples,  such  as  Schoenberg,  who  drew  upon  his 
romantic  chromaticism  and  so  developed  the  twelve-tonal  movement. 

Mahler  earned  a  comfortable  living  by  conducting;  Bruckner  was 
always  poor. 

Even  in  physical  stature  and  general  appearance  the  two  were 
opposites.  Bruckner  was  tall  and  sturdily  built,  with  a  cropped  pate 
and  ridiculous  country  clothes.  Mahler  was  puny  of  stature,  had  an 
upstanding  shock  of  hair  and  a  clumsy  gait.  His  clothes  were  of  good 
quality,  but  he  was  quite  oblivious  of  them.  His  temperament  was 
intense,  fiery,  while  Bruckner  took  life  as  it  came. 

After  all  this  differentiation,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  the  incon- 
trovertible linking  of  the  two  names  in  this  our  century,  and  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  that  are  applied  (sometimes  indiscriminately) 
to  both.  Theirs  are  after  all  the  most  stupendous  of  all  symphonies, 
and  musicians  in  our  present  aesthetic  are  simply  unable  to  look  upon 
stupendous  symphonies  with  favor.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  "reach 
for  the  stars,"  as  Mahler  once  put  it,  but  most  of  us  are  romantic 
enough  at  heart  to  be  appealed  to  by  that  aspiration.  For  some  of  us 
it  may  be  a  compensation  for  something  that  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  the  music  of  today. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  point  of  sharp  division  in  any  audi- 
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ence  facing  a  symphony  of  Bruckner  or  Mahler.  There  will  be  those 
who  are  caught  in  the  upsurge  of  the  music  and  those  who  are  left 
on  terra  firma,  consulting  their  wristwatches  —  spectators  rather  than 
participators.  Those  who  are  left  on  the  ground  will  be  either  simply 
bored,  or  bored  and  skeptical.  The  skeptics  will  censure  extravagant 
structural  methods  not  sanctioned  now,  but  sanctioned  then.  The 
loyalists  will,  with  some  point,  measure  the  worth  of  the  music  not  by 
intellectual  dissection,  but  by  its  ultimate  acceptability.  These  are 
growing  in  number  perceptibly  through  the  years.  Propaganda  will 
obviously  not  win  over  the  recalcitrant  minority,  who  cannot  be  told 
what  to  like.  Only  enterprising  conductors  bringing  the  symphonies 
to  the  light  of  performance  can  prove  the  point  that  there  is  something 
for  our  special  delectation  in  every  epoch,  different  as  it  may  be  from 
our  present  way  of  thinking. 

J.N.  B. 
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Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

'  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 
•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    "D  (^  A  Vl^tAf 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
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Oliver  WoLCOTr 
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STEINWAY 

''THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 


Only  Steinway  sounds  like  a  Steinway.  The  choice  of 
discriminating  music  lovers  everywhere.  You  too,  will 
treasure  your  Steinway  Grand  or  Console  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  will  your  children. 

At  Avery's  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano 
from  these  time-honored  names  that  have  been 
favorites  for  years  and  years. 

STEINWAY since  1853-111   years 

SOHMER     ......  since  1892-   72  years 

CHICKERING since  1823- 141   years 

EVERETT since  1883-   81   years 

CABLE-NELSON  ....  since  1904-   60  years 


Headquarters  for  the  world  renowned 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

FISHER    STEREO    PHONOGRAPHS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  pleasure. 

Established   192U 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  GA  1-1434 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON       *         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Second  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  22,  at  3:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  115 

Kodaly Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

Introduction:  Moderato  IX.     Piano 

I.  Con  brio  X.     Molto  vivo 

II.  Pianissimo  XI.     Andante  espressivo 

III.  Forte  (appassionato)  XII.     Adagio 

IV.  Poco  calmato  XIII.     Tempo  di  marcia  funebre 
V.     Forte  appassionato  XIV.     Andante  —  poco  rubato 

VI.     Calmato  XV.     Allegro  giocoso 

VII.     Vivo  XVI.     Maestoso 

VIII.     Piu  vivo  Finale  —  Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn *Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"  Op.   115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann  evening," 
when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete 
music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz 
Liszt,  June  13,  1852. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

t^voes  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
**-*  today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  {Boston  Journal, 
April  9).  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
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even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 
Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in  Manfred,  in  the  Alpine  altitude,  as  when, 
standing  "alone  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 

Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine  « 

Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 

With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other."  r 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Musical  Director 


SATURDAY  EVENINGS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 

February  6       POPS  NIGHT  —  Erich  Kunzel,  Conductor 

February  27     Soloists:  Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Violin 

William  Dinneen,  Harpsichord 

March  27         Puccini's  "TOSCA"  in  Concert  Form 

April  24  The  Triumphant  Finale  to  the  Twentieth  Season 

Soloist:  Jerome  Lowenthal,  Pianist 


REMAINING  TICKETS:    $2     •     $3     •     $4 

Available  at  Avery's,  Axelrod's,  Gregory's  in  Centredale, 

or  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

49  Westminster  Street,  Providence  •  TEmple  1-3123 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  HUNGARIAN  FOLKSONG 
("THE  PEACOCK") 

By  ZOLTAN   KODALY 
Born  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882 


These  variations  (Folszallott  a  Pava)  were  composed  in  1938  and  1939  by  commis- 
sion of  the  Concertgebouw  for  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  first  conducted  by  that 
Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  by  Mengelberg  on  November  23,  1939. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bells,  harp 
and  strings. 

Kodaly  and  Bartok  were  closely  allied  for  years  in  the  collection 
and  setting  forth  in  specific  notation  of  the  folksongs  of  their 
people.  Bartok's  investigations  were  wider  than  Kodaly's,  which  were 
mostly  confined  to  Magyar  folk  music.  There  is  the  general  difference 
in  their  own  music  that  whereas  Bartok  used  the  folk  idiom  freely 
without  literal  use  of  folk  themes,  Kodaly  made  closer  use  of  his  find- 
ings, albeit  treating  them  in  his  own  way. 

The  Hungarian  folk  idiom  was  little  known  and  less  regarded  in 
the  professional  musical  life  of  Budapest  until  these  two  brought  it  to 
light.  Nor  was  western  music  known  there  until  Kodaly  went  to  Paris 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  scores  of  Debussy.  He  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  Bartok  who,  like  him,  was  intrigued  to  find  that  the 
music  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  had  a  similar  pentatonic  scale. 
Kodaly  used  this  idiom,  and  turned  away  from  chamber  forms  to  write 
choral  music,  stage  music  and  orchestral  music  national  in  subject  and 
patriotic  in  appeal.  Both  spread  their  nationalism  abroad  by  their 
music,  but  while  Bartok  left  his  country  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 
World  War,  irked  by  interference  and  curtailment,  Kodaly  has  stayed 
there  with  another  sort  of  courage  to  propagate  his  own  music  in  his 
own  way  for  his  own  people.  He  has  been  eventually  fortunate,  for 
under  Soviet  control  his  nationalist  ways  have  not  run  counter  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Communist  party. 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc 
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The  subject  of  his  Peacock  Variations  is  in  fact  a  popular  song  which, 
according  to  the  biography  of  the  composer  by  Laszlo  Eosze  "expresses 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  down-trodden  peasantry."  The  song  was  trans- 
formed by  Endre  Ady  into  a  poem  of  militant  insurrectionary  implica- 
tions, and  this  text  Kodaly  used  for  a  rousing  choral  piece  entitled 
The  Peacock.  Its  performance  was  on  several  occasions  banned  by  the 
police  as  subversive.  When  in  1939  the  same  melody  was  developed  by 
the  composer  into  an  elaborate  set  of  variations  these  implications  were 
not  forgotten,  and  the  orchestral  work  likewise  was  frowned  upon. 

Mr.  Eosze  writes  of  the  variations:  "The  theme  is  a  parlando-rubato, 
pentatonic  melody  of  a  descending  character  with  a  structure  built  on 
interchanging  fifths."  The  work  was  described  by  Bartok  as  "a  classic 
example  of  incomparable  musical  concision,  from  which  everything 
superfluous  has  been  excluded."  Eosze  further  writes:  "The  Peacock 
is  both  an  expression  of  Kodaly's  faith  in  the  inexhaustible  creative 
imagination  of  the  common  people  and  a  proof  of  his  own  continually 
renewed  melodic  invention,  a  work  in  which  almost  complete  identity 
between  the  art  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  is  achieved." 
Variations  such  as  these  permit  the  composer  so  to  elaborate  upon  a 
basic  melodic   theme   that   the  result   becomes   completely  his   own. 

The  theme  is  a  folk  tune  first  published  by  Kodaly  in  a  Hungarian 
Folk  Music  Recording  (No.  12)  in  Budapest,  1937,  collected  by  Vilmos 
Seemayer  in  the  County  of  Somogy  in  Southwest  Hungary. 
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The  text  of  the  song,  translated  in  the  score,  is  defiant: 


Fly,  Peacock  fly 

Upon  the  Country  House 

Poor  prisoners 

To  deliver 


The  Peacock  flew 
Upon  the  Country  House 
Poor  Prisoners 
To  deliver 


The  Peacock  flew 
Upon  the  Country  House 
But  not  prisoners 
To  deliver 

John  S.  Weissmann  writes  of  the  Variations: 

"It  belongs  to  the  so-called  old-style  Magyar  folksong  and  displays 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  its  class,  viz.  a  four-line  isometric 
stanza  of  six  syllables  each,  free  rhythm  requiring  a  rubato  perform- 
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ance,  considerably  ornamented  melodic  outline,  unadulterated  penta- 
tonic  scale  —  disregarding,  of  course,  its  ornamental  notes  —  lack  of 
recognizably  musical  architecture  —  taking  the  principle  of  recapitu- 
lating the  opening  phrase  or  its  variant  to  be  the  sign  of  conscious 
formal  planning.  Nevertheless  the  tune  has  a  highly  significant  formal 
scheme  which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  genuinely  Magyar  melodies 
and  also  of  the  musical  style  of  certain  ethnically  related  Central  Asian 
peoples." 

•     • 

The  English  critic  Colin  Mason  wrote  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly  on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday  in  1962: 

"Kodaly  was  lucky  to  have  had  no  nationalist  predecessors  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  their  native  folk  music;  he  could  con- 
tribute something  new  to  European  music  merely  by  the  simplest 
arrangements  of  it.  This  freshness  also  enabled  him  to  treat  his  material 
in  a  conservative  style  without  any  hint  of  staleness,  and,  being  a  con- 
servative by  nature,  as  he  had  already  shown  in  his  early  chamber 
music,  he  took  advantage  of  this  to  the  full  —  which  again  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  his  work. 

"Although  on  close  examination  many  details  of  his  musical  vocab- 
ulary are  essentially  post-Debussian,  in  spirit  and  idiom  it  is  closer  to 
that  of  the  great  nineteenth-century  nationalists  of  half  a  century 
earlier  in  the  neighbouring  countries  than  to  anything  in  twentieth- 
century  music.  .  .  . 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music,  Brown  University 
1964-1965     SEASON 
Tuesday,  20  October         JUILLIARD  QUARTET 
Tuesday,  24  November     MARLBORO  TRIO 
Tuesday,     9  February       HARTT  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Tuesday,  20  April  NEW  YORK  STRING  SEXTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Auditorium 

Season  Tickets:    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 
Single  Admission:    $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 
Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  "SCOTTISH,"   Op.  56 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


This  symphony  was  finished  January  20,  1842,  and  first  performed  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  in  Leipzig  on  March  3  following,  the  composer  conducting.  The  first 
performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  George 
Loder  conducting,  November  22,  1845.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846,  G.  J.  Webb  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  inscribed  as  "composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  England."  It  was  published  in  1843. 

IN  the  spring  of  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  promising  pianist  and 
composer  of  twenty,  visited  England,  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  London  and  conducted  it,  was  entertained  by  delightful 
people,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.  In  July  he  undertook  a  tour 
of  Scotland  with  his  friend  Carl  Klingemann.  The  people  and  the 
landscape  interested  him.  He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  with  their 
"long,  red  beards,  tartan  plaids,  bonnets  and  feathers,  naked  knees,  and 
their  bagpipes  in  their  hands."  The  moorlands  intrigued  him  too,  and 
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when  fogs  and  rains  permitted,  the  insatiable  tourist  brought  out  his 
sketchbook  and  put  it  to  good  use. 

He  wrote  home  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  —  also  of  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  then  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  dwelt.  "In  the  evening  twilight  we  went  today  to  the  palace  where 
Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved;  a  little  room  is  shown  there  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase  leading  up  to  the  door;  up  this  way  they  came  and  found 
Rizzio  in  that  little  room,  pulled  him  out,  and  three  rooms  off  there  is 
a  dark  corner,  where  they  murdered  him.  The  chapel  close  to  it  is  now 
roofless,  grass  and  ivy  grow  there,  and  at  that  broken  altar  Mary  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and  mould- 
ering, and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  today  in  that  old 
chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scottish  Symphony."  There  follow  sixteen 
measures  which  were  to  open  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement. 
These  measures  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  incident  that,  returning 
to  the  inn  at  Edinburgh,  Mendelssohn  there  listened  to  a  plaintive 
Scotch  air  sung  by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

In  this  way  Mendelssohn  carried  out  of  Scotland  two  scraps  of  melody 
that  were  to  be  put  to  good  use  —  this  one  and  the  opening  measures  of 
the  "FingaFs  Cave"  Overture.  Smaller  works  for  piano,  and  for  voice, 
were  also  suggested  by  Scotland. 

[copyrighted] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  in  Providence 
will  be  as  follows: 


December  13 
January  10 
March  21 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 
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Erich  Leinsoorf 

Mu.^ic  Director 


"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.  Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  "proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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OTTO  VAN  KOPPENHAGEN,  Prof.  Em. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 
Ensemble  Music — Solfeggio — Eartraining — Elementary  Harmony 

Studio:  48  COLLEGE  STREET  •  Phone:  JA  1-5742 


dMx^1 


CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Studios:    168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:   DE  1-5667 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Tel.  246-0943 

4  ELEANOR  DRIVE         •         BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 


Edna  Bradley  Wood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 

434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto     i 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
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Albert  Bernard 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  ,   ,     .„ 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cludint  text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    ^Q^^^ 


Hhe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


First  Program 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  25,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Kodaly Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

Introduction:  Moderato  IX.     Piano 

I.  Con  brio  X. 

II.  Pianissimo  XI. 

III.  Forte  (appassionato)  XII. 

IV.  Poco  calmato  XIII. 
V.     Forte  appassionato  XIV. 

VI.     Calmato  XV. 

VII.     Vivo  XVI. 
VIII.     Piu  vivo 


Molto  vivo 

Andante  espressivo 

Adagio 

Tempo  di  marcia  funebre 

Andante  —  poco  rubato 

Allegro  giocoso 

Maestoso 

Finale  —  Vivace 


Schuller Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

I.  Antike  Harmonien  (Antique  Harmonies) 

II.  Abstraktes  Terzett  (Abstract  Trio) 

III.  Kleiner  Blauer  Teufel  (Little  Blue  Devil) 

IV.  Die  Zwitschermaschine  (The  Twittering  Machine) 
V.  Arabische  Stadt  (Arabian  Town) 

VI.     Ein  Unheimlicher  Moment  (An  Eerie  Moment) 
VII.     Pastorale 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn ^Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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At  this  concert  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  Music 
Director,  now  in  his  third  season,  extend  their  welcome  to  a  new 
audience  —  the  eighth  subscription  audience  in  Symphony  Hall.  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  when  he  founded  this  Orchestra  eighty-four  years  ago, 
would  have  been  astonished  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  his  Orches- 
tra would  attain  its  present  vast  public,  a  public  reached  by  eighty-seven 
performances  in  Boston  this  season  (including  eight  public  rehearsals), 
and  thirty-six  concerts  in  other  cities  during  the  winter,  its  summer 
concerts  to  an  even  larger  total  audience,  its  performances  on  disks  and 
on  the  airwaves.  Major  Higginson  would  certainly  have  been  gratified 
if  he  could  have  known  that  his  aim  of  bringing  the  best  symphonic 
music  in  the  finest  possible  performance  to  as  many  people  as  could  be 
found  would  still  be  the  Orchestra's  purpose,  a  purpose  pursued  with 
abundant  zeal  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  prodigious  growth  of  musical 
awareness  in  America,  and  of  concert  life  in  accordance,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  then  and  now. 


Subscribers'  Exhibition 


The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  subscribers, 
Friends  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  take  place  from  December  8  through  December  22. 

Paintings  should  be  delivered  to  Symphony  Hall 
on  Thursday,  December  3  or  Friday,  December  4.  Appli- 
cation blanks  may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  in  the 
evenings  at  the  Box  Office.  Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  Friday,  December  4. 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  HUNGARIAN  FOLKSONG 
("THE  PEACOCK") 

By  ZOLTAN   KODALY 
Bom  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882 


These  variations  (Folszallott  a  Pava)  were  composed  in  1938  and  1939  by  commis- 
sion of  the  Concertgebouw  for  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  first  conducted  by  that 
Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  by  Mengelberg  on  November  23,  1939. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bells,  harp 
and  strings. 

Kodaly  and  Bartok  were  closely  allied  for  years  in  the  collection 
and  setting  forth  in  specific  notation  of  the  folksongs  of  their 
people.  Bartok's  investigations  were  wider  than  Kodaly's,  which  were 
mostly  confined  to  Magyar  folk  music.  There  is  the  general  difference 
in  their  own  music  that  whereas  Bartok  used  the  folk  idiom  freely 
without  literal  use  of  folk  themes,  Kodaly  made  closer  use  of  his  find- 
ings, albeit  treating  them  in  his  own  way. 

The  Hungarian  folk  idiom  was  little  known  and  less  regarded  in 
the  professional  musical  life  of  Budapest  until  these  two  brought  it  to 
light.  Nor  was  western  music  known  there  until  Kodaly  went  to  Paris 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  scores  of  Debussy.  He  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  Bartok  who,  like  him,  was  intrigued  to  find  that  the 
music  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  had  a  similar  pentatonic  scale. 
Kodaly  used  this  idiom,  and  turned  away  from  chamber  forms  to  write 
choral  music,  stage  music  and  orchestral  music  national  in  subject  and 
patriotic  in  appeal.  Both  spread  their  nationalism  abroad  by  their 
music,  but  while  Bartok  left  his  country  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 
World  War,  irked  by  interference  and  curtailment,  Kodaly  has  stayed 
there  with  another  sort  of  courage  to  propagate  his  own  music  in  his 
own  way  for  his  own  people.  He  has  been  eventually  fortunate,  for 
under  Soviet  control  his  nationalist  ways  have  not  run  counter  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Communist  party. 

The  subject  of  his  Peacock  Variations  is  in  fact  a  popular  song  which, 
according  to  the  biography  of  the  composer  by  Laszlo  Eosze  "expresses 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  down-trodden  peasantry."  The  song  was  trans- 
formed by  Endre  Ady  into  a  poem  of  militant  insurrectionary  implica- 
tions, and  this  text  Kodaly  used  for  a  rousing  choral  piece  entitled 
The  Peacock.  Its  performance  was  on  several  occasions  banned  by  the 
police  as  subversive.  When  in  1939  the  same  melody  was  developed  by 
the  composer  into  an  elaborate  set  of  variations  these  implications  were 
not  forgotten,  and  the  orchestral  work  likewise  was  frowned  upon. 

Mr.  Eosze  writes  of  the  variations:  "The  theme  is  a  parlando-rubato, 
pentatonic  melody  of  a  descending  character  with  a  structure  built  on 
interchanging  fifths."  The  work  was  described  by  Bartok  as  "a  classic 
example  of  incomparable  musical  concision,   from  which  everything 
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superfluous  has  been  excluded."  Eosze  further  writes:  "The  Peacock 
is  both  an  expression  of  Kodaly's  faith  in  the  inexhaustible  creative 
imagination  of  the  common  people  and  a  proof  of  his  own  continually 
renewed  melodic  invention,  a  work  in  which  almost  complete  identity 
between  the  art  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  is  achieved." 
Variations  such  as  these  permit  the  composer  so  to  elaborate  upon  a 
basic  melodic  theme  that  the  result  becomes  completely  his  own. 
The  theme  is  a  folk  tune  first  published  by  Kodaly  in  a  Hungarian 
Folk  Music  Recording  (No.  12)  in  Budapest,  1937,  collected  by  Vilmos 
Seemayer  in  the  County  of  Somogy  in  Southwest  Hungary. 


The  text  of  the  song,  translated  in  the  score,  is  defiant: 

Fly,  Peacock  fly  The  Peacock  flew  The  Peacock  flew 

Upon  the  Country  House  Upon  the  Country  House  Upon  the  Country  House 

Poor  prisoners  But  not  prisoners  Poor  Prisoners 

To  deliver  To  deliver  To  deliver 

John  S.  Weissmann  writes  of  the  Variations: 

"It  belongs  to  the  so-called  old-style  Magyar  folksong  and  displays 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  its  class,  viz.  a  four-line  isometric 
stanza  of  six  syllables  each,  free  rhythm  requiring  a  rubato  perform- 
ance, considerably  ornamented  melodic  outline,  unadulterated  penta- 
tonic  scale  —  disregarding,  of  course,  its  ornamental  notes  —  lack  of 
recognizably  musical  architecture  —  taking  the  principle  of  recapitu- 
lating the  opening  phrase  or  its  variant  to  be  the  sign  of  conscious 
formal  planning.  Nevertheless  the  tune  has  a  highly  significant  formal 
scheme  which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  genuinely  Magyar  melodies 
and  also  of  the  musical  style  of  certain  ethnically  related  Central  Asian 
peoples." 


The  English  critic  Colin  Mason  wrote  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly  on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday  in  1962: 

"Kodaly  was  lucky  to  have  had  no  nationalist  predecessors  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  their  native  folk  music;  he  could  con- 
tribute something  new  to  European  music  merely  by  the  simplest 
arrangements  of  it.  This  freshness  also  enabled  him  to  treat  his  material 
in  a  conservative  style  without  any  hint  of  staleness,  and,  being  a  con- 
servative by  nature,  as  he  had  already  shown  in  his  early  chamber 
music,  he  took  advantage  of  this  to  the  full  —  which  again  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  his  work. 

"Although  on  close  examination  many  details  of  his  musical  vocab- 
ulary are  essentially  post-Debussian,  in  spirit  and  idiom  it  is  closer  to 
that  of  the  great  nineteenth-century  nationalists  of  half  a  century 
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earlier  in  the  neighbouring  countries  than  to  anything  in  twentieth- 
century  music.  .  .  . 

"This  is  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  Kodaly  and  his  com- 
patriot Bart6k.  Bartok  discouraged  at  home,  turned  his  back  on  the 
Hungarian  public  and  compelled  recognition  there  by  creating  music 
of  international  fame  to  meet  the  musical  needs  of  his  own  country  — 
and  won  international  fame  in  doing  so  by  creating  something  also 
unique  in  European  music.  In  spite  of  their  differences  of  temperament 
they  contributed  equally  to  putting  Hungary  at  last  on  the  musical 
map  of  Europe. 
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SEVEN  STUDIES  ON  THEMES  OF  PAUL  KLEE 

By   GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
Born  in  New  York,  November  22,  1925 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Music  Center.  It  was 
first  performed  by  that  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Antal  Dorati,  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  on  November  27,  1959  (the  score  having  been  completed  in  the 
previous  September).  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
on  April  10,  1964,  and  performed  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  August  7  last, 
the  composer  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  2  suspended  cymbals,  sock  cymbal, 
triangle,  tambourine,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  wood  block,  gourd,  tom-toms,  tam- 
tam (gong),  claves,  harp  and  strings. 

Gunther  Schuller,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  reflection 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  tonal  medium,  was  drawn  to  the  works  of 
the  Swiss  painter  Paul  Klee,  who  lived  from  1879  to  1940.*  He  has 
explained  his  intentions  in  the  case  of  this  work  in  an  article  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  (November  26,  1959): 

"Each  of  the  seven  pieces  bears  a  slightly  different  relationship  to 
the  original  Klee  picture  from  which  it  stems.  Some  relate  to  the  actual 
design,  shape  or  color  scheme  of  the  painting,  while  others  take  the 
general  mood  of  the  picture  or  its  title  as  a  point  of  departure.  There 
is  perhaps  no  artist  whose  work  bears  such  a  close  relationship  to  music, 
and  whose  work  therefore,  reciprocally,  makes  musical  composition 
based  on  it  a  logical  procedure.  Klee,  himself  a  musician  until  the  age 
of  nineteen,  continued  to  be  fascinated  in  his  painting  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  'variation'  or  'fugal'  techniques  and  rhythm  and  polyphony 
as  applied  to  pictorial  design. 

"In  Antique  Harmonies  I  tried  to  preserve  not  only  Klee's  amber, 
ochre  and  brown  colors,  but  also  the  block-like  shapes  with  which,  in 

"The   Twittering 


*  David  Diamond   composed   a  suite,   "The   World  of  Paul  Klee,"   in   1958 
Machine"  and  "Pastorale"  are  included. 
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constant  variation,  Klee  builds  this  remarkable  painting.  Over  a  dark, 
dense  background,  blocks  of  lighter-colored  fifths  gradually  pile  up, 
reaching  a  climax  in  the  brighter  yellow  of  the  trumpets  and  high 
strings.  A  repeated  cadence,  common  in  fourteenth  century  music,  and 
the  organum-like  open  fifths  establish  the  'antique'  quality  of  the 
harmonies. 

"The  music  for  Abstract  Trio  is  played  almost  entirely  by  only  three 
instruments  at  any  given  time.  But  the  three  instruments  change  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  piece,  changing  from  the  bright  color  of  wood- 
winds through  the  grainier  texture  of  muted  brass  and  bassoon  to  the 
somber  hues  of  low  woodwinds  and  tuba. 

"Little  Blue  Devil  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of  jazz  theme.  A  perky, 
angular  theme  (my  subjective  musical  impression  of  the  geometrically 
conceived  head  in  Klee's  painting)  is  combined  with  a  blues  progres- 
sion, altered  to  nine  bars  instead  of  the  conventional  twelve,  and  occa- 
sionally distorted  asymmetrically.  Various  shades  of  'blue'  are  main- 
tained through  the  use  of  muted  brass  and  low-register  clarinets. 

"A  piece  based  on  Klee's  famous  The  Twittering  Machine  should, 
it  seem  to  me,  do  primarily  one  thing,  namely:  twitter.*  The  mathe- 
matical constructive  element  in  present-day  serial  techniques  seemed 
to  lend  itself  with  special  logic  to  such  a  pointillistic  musical  presenta- 
tion. 

"Klee's  Arab  Village  is  an  abstracted  aerial  view  of  a  town  baking  in 
the  bright  North  African  desert  sun.  A  beholder  of  such  a  scene  — 
floating,  as  it  were,  above  the  village  —  might  hear  the  often  simul- 
taneous chant  of  Arab  melodies;  the  melancholy  distant  flute,  blending 
with  throbbing  drums  and  the  nasal  dance  tunes  of  the  oboe.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  piece,  I  consulted  numerous  musicological  sources  on 
Arab  music  (including  works  by  Bartok  and  Hornbostel),  and  used 
either  authentic  Arab  folk  material  or  very  close  adaptations  thereof. 

"The  music  of  An  Eerie  (or  Ominous)  Moment  is  a  musical  play 
more  on  the  title  than  on  Klee's  actual  pen  drawing.  The  German 
word  'unheimlich'  is  practically  untranslatable  by  a  single  English 
word,  having  a  connotation  not  only  of  'eerie"  but  of  'unearthly'  and 
'terrifying.'   I  have  also  tried  to  convey  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 


*  "The  image  is  laughable  to  begin  with,  but  to  enjoy  it  fully  we  must  know  what  manner  of 
machine  is  shown.  Yet  once  the  subject  is  identified,  visual  expression  takes  over  completely, 
and  what  is  portrayed  is  not  a  literary  idea  but  an  auditory  experience,  as  often  happens  in 
Klee's  art.  And  note  with  what  extraordinary  subtlety  the  sound  of  the  image  is  conveyed. 
The  bird  with  an  exclamation  point  in  its  mouth  represents  the  twitter's  full  volume ;  the  one 
with  an  arrow  in  its  beak  symbolizes  an  accompanying  shrillness — a  horizontal  thrust  of  pierc- 
ing song.  Since  a  characteristic  of  chirping  birds  is  that  their  racket  resumes  as  soon  as  it 
seems  to  be  ending,  the  bird  in  the  center  droops  with  lolling  tongue,  while  another  begins  to 
falter  in  song ;  both  birds  will  come  up  again  full  blast  as  soon  as  the  machine's  crank  is 
turned.  The  aural  impression  of  thin,  persistent  sound  is  heightened  by  Klee's  wiry  drawing, 
and  his  color  plays  a  contributory  part,  forming  an  atmospheric  amphitheatre  which  sustains 
and  amplifies  the  monotonous  twitter," 

James   Thrall   Soby,  Contemporary  Painters. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1948. 
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slinking  shapes  of  the  picture.  The  strange,  ominous  tension  of  the 
opening  finally  finds  sudden  release  in  two  terrified  outbursts,  only  to 
sink  back  into  oblivious  calm. 

"Pastorale  was  subtitled  'Rhythms'  by  Klee.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
works  of  the  artist  employing  a  variation  principle.  It  is  also  a  paint- 
ing that  cannot  be  understood  by  a  single  glance.  As  in  Klee's  painting, 
several  rhythmic-melodic  shapes  occur  on  various  register  and  speed 
(temporal)  levels.  The  pastoral  quality  of  the  clarinet,  French  horn 
and  English  horn  underlines  the  suspended  mood  of  the  music." 

Gunther  Schuller  has  grown  in  the  atmosphere  and  experience  of 
music.  His  father  was  a  violinist  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Society.  The  son  sang  in  the  St.  Thomas  Choir  School  of  New 
York  from  the  age  of  twelve  as  a  boy  soprano.  He  studied  flute,  but  at 
fourteen  changed  to  the  French  horn  as  his  principal  instrument,  also 
studying  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  in  New  York.  After  play- 
ing horn  in  the  Ballet  Theatre  he  became  the  first  horn  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  in  1945,  and  at  nineteen  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1959, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  creative  work. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Schuller  have  been  drawn  to  jazz  and  classical 
music,  with  the  result  that  his  own  music  is  a  blend  of  the  two  media. 
He  has  applied  the  phrase  "third  stream"  to  the  music  of  both  sorts 
which  he  has  brought  together.  He  has  indeed  been  active  in  the  field 
of  jazz  performance,  having  been  associated  with  John  Lewis  and  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet.  He  teaches  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  and  at  Yale  University.  In  the  last  two  summers  he  has 
taught  in  the  Composition  Department  at  Tanglewood. 

In  addition  to  numerous  magazine  articles  he  has  written  a  book, 
"Horn  Technique"  (1962),  and  is  working  on  a  musico-analytical  study 
of  jazz. 

Eric  Salzman  has  commented  upon  Schuller's  unique  place  in  music 
in  the  New  York  Times  (January  21,  1962):  "Schuller's  various  musical 
activities  are  not  unconnected  with  his  creative  work.  In  his  music  one 
can  hear  the  instrumental  know-how  of  the  wind  player;  the  idiomatic 
and  finely  calculated  orchestral  sensibility  of  the  conductor;  the  tech- 
nical mastery  and  brilliant  freedom  and  invention  of  a  creative  per- 
sonality that  knows  and  understands  jazz. 

"What  gives  Schuller's  music  its  impact,  even  on  audiences  quite 
unprepared  for  dissonance  and  up-to-date  asymmetry,  is  its  contact 
with  the  reality  of  the  performance  and  of  the  player  and  his  instru- 
ment. It  is  this  aspect  of  Schuller's  music,  as  much  as  any  literal 
references,  that  is  allied  to  and  informed  by  the  jazz  idea." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  "SCOTTISH,"   Op.  56 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Berlin,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


This  symphony  was  finished  January  20,  1842,  and  first  performed  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  in  Leipzig  on  March  3  following,  the  composer  conducting.  The  first 
performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  George 
Loder  conducting,  November  22,  1845.  The  nrst  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846,  G.  J.  Webb  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  inscribed  as  "composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  England."  It  was  published  in  1843. 

tn  the  spring  of  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  promising  pianist  and 
■*•  composer  of  twenty,  visited  England,  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  London  and  conducted  it,  was  entertained  by  delightful 
people,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.  In  July  he  undertook  a  tour 
of  Scotland  with  his  friend  Carl  Klingemann.  The  people  and  the 
landscape  interested  him.  He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  with  their 
"long,  red  beards,  tartan  plaids,  bonnets  and  feathers,  naked  knees,  and 
their  bagpipes  in  their  hands."  The  moorlands  intrigued  him  too,  and 
when  fogs  and  rains  permitted,  the  insatiable  tourist  brought  out  his 
sketchbook  and  put  it  to  good  use. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

JANUARY  27 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

APRIL  14 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.  Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  'proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 


['3] 


He  wrote  home  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  —  also  of  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  then  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  dwelt.  "In  the  evening  twilight  we  went  today  to  the  palace  where 
Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved;  a  little  room  is  shown  there  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase  leading  up  to  the  door;  up  this  way  they  came  and  found 
Rizzio  in  that  little  room,  pulled  him  out,  and  three  rooms  off  there  is 
a  dark  corner,  where  they  murdered  him.  The  chapel  close  to  it  is  now 
roofless,  grass  and  ivy  grow  there,  and  at  that  broken  altar  Mary  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and  mould- 
ering, and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  today  in  that  old 
chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scottish  Symphony."  There  follow  sixteen 
measures  which  were  to  open  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement. 
These  measures  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  incident  that,  returning 
to  the  inn  at  Edinburgh,  Mendelssohn  there  listened  to  a  plaintive 
Scotch  air  sung  by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

In  this  way  Mendelssohn  carried  out  of  Scotland  two  scraps  of  melody 
that  were  to  be  put  to  good  use  —  this  one  and  the  opening  measures  of 
the  "Fingal's  Cave"  Overture.  Smaller  works  for  piano,  and  for  voice, 
were  also  suggested  by  Scotland. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,   1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


CONSTITUTION  HALL 


WASHINGTON 


Monday  Evening ,  November  30 ,  at  8 : 30 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  21,  in  A  major 


I.  Adagio 

II.  Presto 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 


I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


CONSTITUTION  HALL 


WASHINGTON 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  1,  at  8:30 


MOZART     Symphony  No.  38,  in  D  major,  "Prague," 

K.  504 

I.   Adagio;  Allegro 
II.  Andante 
III.  Finale:  Presto 


HUGGLER 


"Sculptures,"  Op.  39 


1:11 

III  (Wind  Songs) 
IV*:V 


BETHANY  BEARDS LEE,  Soprano 


INTERMISSION 


V  ' 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major  (Op.  10) 


I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Adagio  molto,  tempo  di  marcia 
III.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace 


*The  fourth  movement  is  a  setting  for  Soprano  and 
Orchestra  of  Robinson  Jeff ers f  Poem,  "Rock  and  Hawk." 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  2,  at  8:30 
Second  Program 


HUGGLER 


"Sculptures,"  Op.   39 


I:  II 

III   (Wind  Songs) 

IV*:V 

BETHANY  BEARDS LEE,  Soprano 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

MAHLER         Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 


*The  fourth  movement  is  a  setting  for  Soprano  and 
Orchestra  of  Robinson  Jeffers1  Poem,  "Rock  and  Hawk." 
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BOSTON 

I  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

%gj,7       TAusic  Director 


BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
DECEMBER  3,  1964 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


Richard  Burgin,  who  is  the  Associate  Conductor  of  this  Orchestra, 
has  conducted  many  concerts  in  this  capacity  since  1942.  He  was  also 
the  Concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  from  the  year  1920  through  the 
season  1961-62.  Born  in  Warsaw  in  1892,  and  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer, 
he  had  a  notable  career  as  violinist  in  Europe  before  he  came  to  this 
country.    He  has  also  long  been  active  in  chamber  music. 


Trogram  U^ptes 

SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  C  minor  ("Tragic") 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lich  ten  thai,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797; 
died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  April  27,  1816,  in  Vienna.  The  first 
performance  is  stated  by  Otto  E.  Deutsch  to  have  been  given  by  the  Euterpe  Musical 
Society  in  Leipzig,  November  19,  1849,  A.  F.  Riccius,  conductor.  August  Manns 
introduced  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  (south  of  London),  February  29, 
1869.  A  performance  by  Sam  Franko's  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York, 
March  26,   1901,  was  announced  as  the  first  in   this  country. 

>T"^he  tardy  appearance  of  Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony  in  publication 

-*-  and  performance  is  a  fair  example  of  the  snail-like  emergence  of  the 

Schubert  heritage  into  the  daylight  of  publication,  performance,  and 

general  attention.  Not  one  of  his  symphonies  was  published  while  he 


lived,  nor  adequately  performed  in  a  public  concert.  The  two  sym- 
phonies of  his  maturity  —  the  great  C  major  and  the  "Unfinished," 
were  dug  out  and  performed  by  individual  enthusiasts  in  1839  and 
1867  respectively.  The  first  six  symphonies  were  left  to  lie  in  oblivion 
as  early  works.  The  Thematic  Catalogue  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  shows 
that  the  first  four  were  first  published  in  1884,  in  the  Gesamtausgabe, 
the  Fifth  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Sixth  in  1895.  (The  Andante 
of  the  Fourth  was  published  by  Peters  in  1871.)  Only  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  had  been  published  in  four  hand  piano  arrangements  (how  much 
of  their  special  delicate  fragrance  could  have  been  divined  by  home 
readers  in  that  once  eagerly  cultivated  but  slightly  barbarous  combina- 
tion?). Only  when  these  six  symphonies,  which  as  much  as  any  in 
existence  have  the  special  charm  of  youth,  became  at  last  accessible  in 
full  score  could  they  win  their  way  into  the  permanent  affection  of  the 
musical  world.* 

The  full  score  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  therefore  did  not  appear 
until  sixty-eight  years  after  Schubert  had  written  it  as  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
He  evidently  intended  it  for  the  amateur  group  to  which  he  belonged 
(sitting  in  at  viola),  and  which  performed  symphonies  (not  too  difficult) 
at  the  Gundelhof,  under  the  direction  of  the  violinist  Otto  Hatwig. 

The  pre-publication  performances  were  made  possible  by  the  crusad- 
ing energies  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  journeyed  to  Vienna  in  1867, 
made  copies  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  Symphony  and  the  Sixth, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Nikolaus  Dumba.t  "Even  in  Vienna,"  wrote 
Sir  George,  the  dauntless  Schubertian,  "he  is  not  the  object  of  that 
general  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  for  him  by  the  best  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  England,  or,  as  we  should  imagine,  by  the  countrymen  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  that  ever  was  born  or  resided  in 
Vienna.  ...  In  general,  the  Viennese  are  cold  towards  their  great 
brother;  and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  we  found  the  chief  musicians  in  the 
large  towns  of  more  northern  Germany." 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  towards  Schubert  and  orchestral  music  in 
general  that  all  of  his  eight  symphonies,  in  eighty  different  performances,  are  available  at 
this  moment  on  phonograph  records. 

f  They  were  acquired  from  C.  F.  Peters,  and  left  on  Dumba's  death  in  1900,  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 


VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  Elliott  Carter 

Born  in  New  York  City,  December  11,  1908 


The  Variations  for  Orchestra  were  composed  on  a  commission  from  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  and  were  introduced  by  that  orchestra  on  May  19,  1956. 


M 


r.  Carter  described  his  Variations  in  an  address  given  at  Prince- 
ton before   the  first  performance.    A  student  composer   asked 


about  the  method  of  transformation  as  a  treatment  of  the  variation 
form,  and  the  composer  answered: 

As  musicians  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  of  program 
notes.  Technical  discussions  baffle  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  and 
the  few  who  do  understand  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  composer  is  a  calcu- 
lating monster,  particularly  since  musical  terms  are  ponderous,  not 
always  very  definite  in  meaning,  and  too  often  give  the  impression  of 
complexity  when  describing  something  very  obvious  to  the  ear.  If  I 
had  described  the  augmentations,  diminutions,  retrograde  inversions 
as  they  occur,  this  would  have  been  positively  bewildering  to  the 
public  and  would  not  have  helped  it  to  listen  —  certainly  not  the  first 
time.  So  I  tried  to  find  a  comparison  that  would  help  the  listener 
grasp  my  general  approach.  Serious  music  must  appeal  in  different 
ways.  Its  main  appeal,  however,  emerges  from  the  quality  of  the 
musical  material  or  ideas  and  perhaps  even  more  from  their  use  in 
significant  continuities,  but  does  not  always  depend  on  grasping  the 
logic  of  the  latter  on  first  hearing.  There  has  to  be  something  left  for 
the  second  time,  if  there  ever  is  a  second  time. 


Elliott  Carter  is  one  of  the  few  musicians  who  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  knowing  the  late  Charles  Ives,  and  the  seclusive  composer  encour- 
aged him  to  study  music  seriously.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1928,  where  he  studied  with  Walter  Piston  and  Gustav  Hoist  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  After  graduating  he  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  A  commission  from 
Lincoln  Kirstein  resulted  in  his  ballet  Pocahontas,  the  success  of  which 
in  1939  led  to  a  second  ballet,  The  Minotaur,  which  was  performed  in 
1947.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Carter  composed  his  First  Symphony,  his  Holi- 
day Overture  and  shorter  works.  Between  1947  and  1954  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  chamber  music,  notably  his  two  string  quartets. 
Each  of  these  has  been  widely  performed  and  like  other  of  his  works, 
they  have  been  awarded  prizes.  The  Second  Quartet  was  performed 
at  Tanglewood  on  July  29,  i960  and  August  11,  1964.  The  latter  per- 
formance was  part  of  last  summer's  Festival  of  Contemporary  American 
Music  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  There 
was  a  performance  of  the  Quintet  for  Woodwinds  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Carter  has  taught  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore,  at  Columbia  University,  at  the  Salzburg  Seminars  in  Austria, 
and  at  Yale  University.  In  1962  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  At  present  he  holds  a  similar  position 
in  Berlin,  having  been  invited  by  the  Berlin  Senat  and  the  Ford 
Foundation. 


"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 
By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  March  21,  1839; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orches- 
tration was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  October  19,  1922. 

A  yToussoRGSKY  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  on  the  impulse  of 
-L  ' -*■  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  after  the  post- 
humous exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  nine  months  after  his  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  composer,  here  as  in  his  songs  or  operas,  that  his 
music,  born  of  an  extra-musical  subject,  yet  always  transcends  the 
literal.  Nothing  could  seem  more  representational  than  a  picture  sub- 
ject, as  here,  yet  each  picture  loses  all  but  its  title  as  Moussorgsky's 
lively  tonal  fantasy  finds  its  own  tonal  image.  If  Moussorgsky  had  been 
as  much  at  home  with  an  orchestra  as  with  his  piano,  he  might  well 
have  carried  these  images  to  the  orchestral  palette  they  seem  to  cry  for. 

Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a  link 
in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  in  the  early  numbers,  is  a  promenade. 
It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from  picture 
to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond  memory 
of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy  peeps  out 
through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive  face  "net  modo 
russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian  11-4  rhythm 
suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread. 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesemann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his  short, 
bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy,  crawling 
movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly  suggestive." 

1l  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger  over 
this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxophone 
to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  catalogue 
names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.) 


Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver." 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  described 
in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs  as  in  suits 
of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like  helmets, 
down  to  the  neck." 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesemann  calls  this  number 
"one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two  Jews,  one 
rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted,  laconic  in  talk, 
and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry,  restlessly  and  fussily 
fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a  keen  eye  for  characteristic 
and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly 
before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan  of  one  of  them  blown  out  by 
the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's  ragged  fur  coat. 

Limoges.    The    Market-place.     Market   women    dispute    furiously. 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  D  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Hens'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  hens'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to  take 
flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims. 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council  had 
planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to  com- 
memorate the  event  of  April  4,  1866." 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  Evening,  January  21,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  conductor. 

John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1964,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Symphony  No.   3,   in  E-flat  major 
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I.  Allegro  moderato 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .        .  .   , 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"  The  Boston  Symphony  neversounded  finer" 
was  one  critic's  reaction  to  their  perform- 
ance of  Strauss'  Ein  Heldenleben.  The  Boston 
Symphony's  sound  is  magnificently  appar- 
ent in  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recording  of 
this  complex  masterpiece.  Leinsdorf 's  inter- 
pretation of  Brahms'  great  First  Symphony 
yields  yet  another  example  of  the  orchestra's 
"glorious  mellow  roar"  Both  these  perform- 
ances have  been  recorded  in  Dynagroove. 
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now  on  view  in  the  Gallery. 


WHY  SUPPORT  CULTURE? 
By  Erwin  D.  Canham 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Christian 
Science  Monitor"  made  the  following 
address  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  on  October 
15,  1963.  It  is  here  reprinted  with  Mr. 
Canham' s  permission. 

We  have  entered  a  wonderful  period 
in  human  history. 

It  is  a  time  when,  more  than  anything 
else,  knowledge  and  the  environment  of 
knowledge  determines  human  progress. 
Often  in  the  past,  I  suppose,  this  has 
been  partly  true.  But  not  always,  and 
frequently  not  dominantly.  The  kind  of 
knowledge  that  determines  human  prog- 
ress today  is  increasingly  complex.  It  is 
a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  going  deep 
into  the  atom  and  molecule  and  far  out 
toward  the  stars.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  requires  many  cooperating 
minds,  many  interlocked  disciplines,  to 
bring  itself  to  fruition. 

We  in  Boston  have  begun  to  learn  the 
importance  of  knowledge.  Not  one  of  us 
is  unaware,  today,  that  the  powerhouses 
of  developing  and  dynamic  knowledge 
comprised  of  our  great  universities  and 
research  laboratories  have  been  utterly 
decisive  in  the  economic  salvation  of  our 
area.  One  of  the  most  vivid  proofs  of  the 
importance  of  knowledge,  and  the  people 
who  extract,  codify,  and  apply  it,  is  to 
be  found  almost  daily  in  the  job  oppor- 
tunity advertisements  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. I  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody 
here  that  a  vast  talent-recruiting  war  is 
taking  place  continuously  to  attract  and 
employ  the  men  and  women  who  can 
create  and  apply  our  most  precious 
stockpile. 


KJne    ^Jouch    of   ^atin 

On  the  scalloped  collar  of  our 
velvet  at-home  coat.  Black  with 
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The  Boston  region  must  continue  to 
interest  and  utilize  the  men  upon  whom 
the  future  depends.  We  are  lost  if  we  do 
not  do  so.  It  is  a  stark  challenge,  over- 
riding almost  everything  else  in  relation 
to  our  economic  prospects.  If  we  start 
slipping  in  our  attraction  for  the  best 
men  and  women  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  we  could  slip  very  fast.  We  must 
permit  no  significant  erosion.  Among 
the  factors  which  attract  and  hold  the 
kind  of  people  we  must  have,  educational 
opportunities  and  cultural  values  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  We  can  do  very  little 
about  the  physical  climate — which  is  bet- 
ter than  some  places  and  worse  than 
others — but  we  can  do  a  good  deal  about 
the  cultural  climate.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  today. 

To  put  the  matter  in  its  crassest  possi- 
ble terms,  an  investment  in  culture  is  a 
direct  investment  in  the  kind  of  people 
we  must  have  if  Boston  is  to  survive  and 
thrive.  I  am  saying  nothing  original 
when  I  make  this  point.  But  it  is  just 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  how 
totally  vital  it  is.  A  tax- deductible  dol- 
lar invested  in  Boston's  cultural  values 
may  well  yield  more  returns — oh  that  a 
newspaperman  should  say  this — than  a 
want  ad  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  or 
the  Bloomington  papers.  Perhaps  we 
need  both. 

And  yet  there  is  more  to  it  than  merely 
bait  to  lure  and  keep  good  people  here. 
We  want  and  need  to  have  a  good  com- 
munity. Knowledge,  which  I  have  been 
praising,  is  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
We  could  have  enormous  technological 
or  scientific  prowess  and  be  a  very  un- 
healthy community.  The  balance  of 
American  life  needs  to  be  rectified.  In 
an  awesome  and  apocalyptical  age  we 
preserve  our  sanity  and  clarify  our 
values  through  the  not  unrelated  values 
of  culture  and  religion. 

The  great  universities  in  our  midst 
have  long  since  recognized  the  need  of 
keeping  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the 
social  sciences  abreast — indeed,  let  us 
hope  someday  ahead! — of  the  physical 
sciences.  The  fostering  of  our  cultural 
resources  is  one  important  way  to  keep 
life  in  balance.  This  is  vital  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wise  society.  How  else 
can  we  learn  how  to  apply  man's  knowl- 
edge in  ways  that  will  save  rather  than 
destroy  man? 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
support  of  culture  is  vital  to  our  future 
well-being,  and  I  should  like  to  identify 
two  of  them.  One  relates  to  the  future 
of  work  and  leisure  in  our  American 
experience,  and  the  other  to  the  social, 
ethnic,  political — indeed,  cultural — com- 
position of  this  community.  We  are  all 
aware  that  technology  applied  to  agricul- 


ture  has  revolutionized  American  farm 
productivity,  bringing  with  it  great  prob- 
lems, still  unadjusted.  I  believe  techno- 
logical change  is  working  in  just  the 
same  way  in  our  manufacturing  industry, 
and  that  continuously  the  nation's  essen- 
tial work  can  be  performed  with  fewer 
man  hours  of  labor.  Crude  unskilled 
labor  is  virtually  outmoded  already.  The 
upgrading  of  labor  is  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon. How  we  will  adjust  to  tech- 
nological change  and  technological  un- 
employment in  our  entire  economy  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  is  too  large  a 
subject  for  ten  minutes.  Of  course  there 
are  still  many  unfulfilled  wants  and 
needs.  And  there  is  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  trend  is  unreversibly 
toward  shorter  hours  of  essential  labor. 
What  will  happen  to  the  rest  of  the 
time?  There's  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
around  the  house,  I  know,  and  there  is 
the  boat — and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
But  do  we  all  want  to  become  suntanned 
nitwits,  riding  the  everlasting  surfboards 
of  cultural  sterility?  No!  Let  us  arouse 
in  man  the  opportunity  for  cultural 
participation,  for  the  development  of  in- 
ner talents  and  gifts,  for  the  stimulation 
of  thought  and  creativity.  In  an  age  of 
automation,  man  can  be  saved  by  social, 
religious,  cultural  challenges.  The  role 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  must  rescue  us 
from  mere  recreation,  mere  spectator- 
ship,  mere  banality. 

And  finally,  as  I  have  said,  what  of 
this  particular  community?  Here  we 
have  a  strong  blend  of  many  cultural  in- 
heritances. So  much  the  better!  How 
can  we  bind  such  a  community  together 
more  effectively,  how  can  we  uplift  the 
standards  of  order  and  balance  and  de- 
cency, more  significantly  than  the  con- 
tinual rebirth  of  popular  culture?  The 
very  epitome  of  this  rebirth  and  cultural 
integration  comes  on  those  spring  eve- 
nings when  one  walks  in  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  and  looks  not  only  at  the  pic- 
tures but  at  the  people.  Or  sits  with  the 
crowd  on  the  Esplanade,  listening  to  the 
music  and  delighting  in  the  rich  family 
and  youth  life  all  about.  If  elements  of 
this  community  are  alienated  through 
frustrations  and  bitter  memories  and 
missed  opportunities  and  cramped  hori- 
zons, how  better  to  escape  and  to  be 
healed  than  through  the  flow  of  eternal 
values  which  so  largely  stem  from  cul- 
tural life? 

Ours  can  and  must  be  a  better  com- 
munity. Many  things  will  help.  But  the 
objective  which  brings  us  together  today 
is  no  idle,  fuzzy  goal.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  goodness  in  a  good  society  where  man 
shares  and  takes  into  his  being  and  re- 
flects the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
ages.  Thus  we  will  survive  and  flourish. 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  WU1? 


■HHH  mmmSm 

EnSaHR 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Kodaly Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

Introduction:   Moderato  IX.     Piano 

I.  Con  brio  X.     Molto  vivo 

II.  Pianissimo  XI.     Andante  espressivo 

III.  Forte  (appassionato)  XII.     Adagio 

IV.  Poco  calmato  XIII.     Tempo  di  marcia  funebre 
V.     Forte  appassionato  XIV.     Andante  —  poco  rubato 

VI.     Calmato  XV.     Allegro  giocoso 

VII.     Vivo  XVI.     Maestoso 

VIII.     Piu  vivo  Finale  —  Vivace 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

Schuller Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

I.  Antike  Harmonien  (Antique  Harmonies) 

II.  Abstraktes  Terzett  (Abstract  Trio) 

III.  Kleiner  Blauer  Teufel  (Little  Blue  Devil) 

IV.  Die  Zwitschermaschine  (The  Twittering  Machine) 
V.  Arabische  Stadt  (Arabian  Town) 

VI.     Ein  Unheimlicher  Moment  (An  Eerie  Moment) 
VII.     Pastorale 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major  (Op.  10) 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio  molto,  tempo  di  marcia 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  HUNGARIAN  FOLKSONG 
("THE  PEACOCK") 

By  ZOLTAN  KODALY 
Born  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882 


These  variations  (Folszallott  a  Pava)  were  composed  in  1938  and  1939  by  commis- 
sion of  the  Concertgebouw  for  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  first  conducted  by  that 
Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  by  Mengelberg  on  November  23,  1939. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bells,  harp 
and  strings. 

Kodaly  and  Bartok  were  closely  allied  for  years  in  the  collection 
and  setting  forth  in  specific  notation  of  the  folksongs  of  their 
people.  Bartok's  investigations  were  wider  than  Kodaly's,  which  were 
mostly  confined  to  Magyar  folk  music.  There  is  the  general  difference 
in  their  own  music  that  whereas  Bartok  used  the  folk  idiom  freely 
without  literal  use  of  folk  themes,  Kodaly  made  closer  use  of  his  find- 
ings, albeit  treating  them  in  his  own  way. 

The  Hungarian  folk  idiom  was  little  known  and  less  regarded  in 
the  professional  musical  life  of  Budapest  until  these  two  brought  it  to 
light.  Nor  was  western  music  known  there  until  Kodaly  went  to  Paris 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  scores  of  Debussy.   He  brought  them 
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to  the  attention  of  Bartok  who,  like  him,  was  intrigued  to  find  that  the 
music  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  had  a  similar  pentatonic  scale. 
Kodaly  used  this  idiom,  and  turned  away  from  chamber  forms  to  write 
choral  music,  stage  music  and  orchestral  music  national  in  subject  and 
patriotic  in  appeal.  Both  spread  their  nationalism  abroad  by  their 
music,  but  while  Bartok  left  his  country  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 
World  War,  irked  by  interference  and  curtailment,  Kodaly  has  stayed 
there  with  another  sort  of  courage  to  propagate  his  own  music  in  his 
own  way  for  his  own  people.  He  has  been  eventually  fortunate,  for 
under  Soviet  control  his  nationalist  ways  have  not  run  counter  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Communist  party. 

The  subject  of  his  Peacock  Variations  is  in  fact  a  popular  song  which, 
according  to  the  biography  of  the  composer  by  Laszlo  Eosze  "expresses 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  down-trodden  peasantry."  The  song  was  trans- 
formed by  Endre  Ady  into  a  poem  of  militant  insurrectionary  implica- 
tions, and  this  text  Kodaly  used  for  a  rousing  choral  piece  entitled 
The  Peacock.  Its  performance  was  on  several  occasions  banned  by  the 
police  as  subversive.  When  in  1939  the  same  melody  was  developed  by 
the  composer  into  an  elaborate  set  of  variations  these  implications  were 
not  forgotten,  and  the  orchestral  work  likewise  was  frowned  upon. 

Mr.  Eosze  writes  of  the  variations:  "The  theme  is  a  parlan do-rub ato, 
pentatonic  melody  of  a  descending  character  with  a  structure  built  on 
interchanging  fifths."  The  work  was  described  by  Bartok  as  "a  classic 
example  of  incomparable  musical  concision,  from  which  everything 
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Christmas  Gift  Boutique 

Step  into  the  exciting  bazaars  of  Europe  —  find  treasures 

of  the  old  and  the  new  to  excite  and  delight  a  connoisseur  — 
from  a  Sheffield  silver  wine-strainer  from  England,  circa  1820,  to  a  pair 

of  modern  cherub  candelabra  from  Italy.    Gifts  to  please,  to  add  grace 
to  living.   Some  are  few  and  one-of-a-kind,  so  we  hope  to  see  you 
browsing  early. 
Christmas  Gift  Boutique,  fourth  floor,  Filene's  Boston 

Our  boutique  collection  from  $2  to  $250 


superfluous  has  been  excluded."  Eosze  further  writes:  "The  Peacock 
is  both  an  expression  of  Kodaly's  faith  in  the  inexhaustible  creative 
imagination  of  the  common  people  and  a  proof  of  his  own  continually 
renewed  melodic  invention,  a  work  in  which  almost  complete  identity 
between  the  art  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  is  achieved." 
Variations  such  as  these  permit  the  composer  so  to  elaborate  upon  a 
basic  melodic  theme  that  the  result  becomes  completely  his  own. 
The  theme  is  a  folk  tune  first  published  by  Kodaly  in  a  Hungarian 
Folk  Music  Recording  (No.  12)  in  Budapest,  1937,  collected  by  Vilmos 
Seemayer  in  the  County  of  Somogy  in  Southwest  Hungary. 


The  text  of  the  song,  translated  in  the  score,  is  defiant: 

Fly,  Peacock  fly  The  Peacock  flew  The  Peacock  flew 

Upon  the  Country  House  Upon  the  Country  House  Upon  the  Country  House 

Poor  prisoners  But  not  prisoners  Poor  Prisoners 

To  deliver  To  deliver  To  deliver 


S.    S.    PIERCE 

offers  a  wonderful  variety  of 

Our  gift  assortments  contain  the  best  food  in  the  world 
from  all  over  the  world.  Prices  are  from  under  $3  and  up 
to  $75.    There  are  hundreds  of  gift  selections,  including: 

GIFT  BOXES  •  BASKETS  •  BUCKETS  •  HAMPERS  •  CHESTS 
DELICACIES  •  CHEESE  TRAYS  •  CANDIES  •  CIGARS 
PERFUMES  •  TOILETRIES  •  WINES*  •  LIQUORS* 

©•    fe.    JrlEIvCE 

Open  Evenings  Until  Christmas 
Boston  :    144  Tremont  St.*  •  478  Boylston  St.  •  133  Brookline  Ave.* 
Belmont     •      Brookline*     •      Chestnut  Hill      •      Newton   Centre 

NORTHSHORE    SHOPPING    CENTER         •  WeLLESLEY  •  WEST    HARTFORD 

GIFT  SHOPS:    10  School  Street,  Boston  and 
in  Pray's,  South  Shore  Plaza 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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John  S.  Weissmann  writes  of  the  Variations: 

"It  belongs  to  the  so-called  old-style  Magyar  folksong  and  displays 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  its  class,  viz.  a  four-line  isometric 
stanza  of  six  syllables  each,  free  rhythm  requiring  a  rubato  perform- 
ance, considerably  ornamented  melodic  outline,  unadulterated  penta- 
tonic  scale  —  disregarding,  of  course,  its  ornamental  notes  —  lack  of 
recognizably  musical  architecture  —  taking  the  principle  of  recapitu- 
lating the  opening  phrase  or  its  variant  to  be  the  sign  of  conscious 
formal  planning.  Nevertheless  the  tune  has  a  highly  significant  formal 
scheme  which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  genuinely  Magyar  melodies 
and  also  of  the  musical  style  of  certain  ethnically  related  Central  Asian 
peoples." 

The  English  critic  Colin  Mason  wrote  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly  on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday  in  1962: 

"Kodaly  was  lucky  to  have  had  no  nationalist  predecessors  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  their  native  folk  music;  he  could  con- 
tribute something  new  to  European  music  merely  by  the  simplest 
arrangements  of  it.  This  freshness  also  enabled  him  to  treat  his  material 
in  a  conservative  style  without  any  hint  of  staleness,  and,  being  a  con- 
servative by  nature,  as  he  had  already  shown  in  his  early  chamber 
music,  he  took  advantage  of  this  to  the  full  —  which  again  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  his  work. 


PIAMO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
A  STEINWAY 


The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


•     IN    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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Both  son  and  father  of  noted 
clarinetists,  Gino  Cioffi  is  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  instrument.  From 
his  student  days  at  the  Conservatory 
in  his  native  Naples,  where  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Piccone  and  Carpio 
and  graduated  at  seventeen,  the  First 
Clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
distinguished  for  his  warm  and  singing  tones  and  dexterous  phrasing. 

Following  his  arrival  in  America,  he  played  with  a  virtual  "Who's 
Who"  of  musical  organizations:  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  Fritz 
Reiner,  the  Cleveland  Symphony  under  Rodzinsky  and  Leinsdorf,  the 
NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra, 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Bruno  Walter.  When  he  came 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1950,  it  was  under  the  baton  of  Dr. 
Charles  Munch. 

A  clarinet  teacher  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  at  Boston 
University,  and  at  Tangle  wood,  Gino  Cioffi  is  particularly  proud  of 
his  musician  sons:  Andrew,  assistant  first  clarinet  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Band,  and  Albert,  a  music  teacher  who  departs  from  family  tradition 
by  performing  professionally  on  —  the  trumpet! 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  brought  to 
you  by  the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

135   DEVONSHIRE  STREET  MEMBER  F.D.I.C. 
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"Although  on  close  examination  many  details  of  his  musical  vocab- 
ulary are  essentially  post-Debussian,  in  spirit  and  idiom  it  is  closer  to 
that  of  the  great  nineteenth-century  nationalists  of  half  a  century 
earlier  in  the  neighbouring  countries  than  to  anything  in  twentieth- 
century  music.  .  .  . 

"This  is  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  Kodaly  and  his  com- 
patriot Bartok.  Bartok  discouraged  at  home,  turned  his  back  on  the 
Hungarian  public  and  compelled  recognition  there  by  creating  music 
of  international  fame  to  meet  the  musical  needs  of  his  own  country  — 
and  won  international  fame  in  doing  so  by  creating  something  also 
unique  in  European  music.  In  spite  of  their  differences  of  temperament 
they  contributed  equally  to  putting  Hungary  at  last  on  the  musical 
map  of  Europe. 

"Kodaly's  is  perhaps  the  more  modest  achievement.  For  all  that,  and 
for  all  its  conservatism  (which  never  carries  a  hint  of  anachronism),  it 
is  still  one  of  the  most  original  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  one  of  the  most  likely  to  endure.  While  Bartok's  ultimate  place  in 
musical  history  (probably  somewhere  between  Chopin  and  Brahms)  is 
still  not  to  be  seen  clearly,  Kodaly's  is  already  long  established  and 
secure,  beside  the  geniuses  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  Smetana,  Dvorak,  and  Borodin." 

[copyrighted] 


12TH  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 


JOAN  SUTHERLAND  — 
ART  OF  BEL  CANTO 

Two-record  set  of  Unusual 
Arias  sung  in  the  style  of  the 
"Golden  Age  of  the  Prima 
Donna." 

Every  year  BCH  has  offered 
an  outstanding  recording  at 
a  very  attractive  price.  This 
year  we  think  we  have  se- 
lected one  that  will  delight 
everyone  on  your  gift  list  — 
you  might  even  give  one  to 
yourself! 

The  Price  for  this 

Two-Record  Set 

a  low,  low 

$5.88  mono 

$6.88  stereo 

Mail  and  phone  orders 

accepted  through 

December  21st 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 
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windows 

on 


#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


MUTUA 


IFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY 


BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEVEN  STUDIES  ON  THEMES  OF  PAUL  KLEE 

By   GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
Born  in  New  York,  November  22,  1925 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Music  Center.  It  was 
first  performed  by  that  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Antal  Dorati,  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  on  November  27,  1959  (the  score  having  been  completed  in  the 
previous  September).  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
on  April  10,  1964,  and  performed  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  August  7  last, 
the  composer  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  2  suspended  cymbals,  sock  cymbal, 
triangle,  tambourine,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  wood  block,  gourd,  tom-toms,  tam- 
tam (gong),  claves,  harp  and  strings. 

Gunther  Schuller,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  reflection 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  tonal  medium,  was  drawn  to  the  works  of 
the  Swiss  painter  Paul  Klee,  who  lived  from  1879  to  1940.*  He  has 
explained  his  intentions  in  the  case  of  this  work  in  an  article  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  (November  26,  1959): 

"Each  of  the  seven  pieces  bears  a  slightly  different  relationship  to 


*  David   Diamond    composed   a  suite,    "The   World   of  Paul   Klee,"   in    1958. 
Machine"  and  "Pastorale"  are  included. 


"The   Twittering 
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The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 


MANCHESTER 


WATCH  HILL 


On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
casual,  athletic, 
sporting  and 


waterproof 
footwear. 
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the  original  Klee  picture  from  which  it  stems.  Some  relate  to  the  actual 
design,  shape  or  color  scheme  of  the  painting,  while  others  take  the 
general  mood  of  the  picture  or  its  title  as  a  point  of  departure.  There 
is  perhaps  no  artist  whose  work  bears  such  a  close  relationship  to  music, 
and  whose  work  therefore,  reciprocally,  makes  musical  composition 
based  on  it  a  logical  procedure.  Klee,  himself  a  musician  until  the  age 
of  nineteen,  continued  to  be  fascinated  in  his  painting  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  'variation'  or  'fugal'  techniques  and  rhythm  and  polyphony 
as  applied  to  pictorial  design. 

"In  Antique  Harmonies  I  tried  to  preserve  not  only  Klee's  amber, 
ochre  and  brown  colors,  but  also  the  block-like  shapes  with  which,  in 
constant  variation,  Klee  builds  this  remarkable  painting.  Over  a  dark, 
dense  background,  blocks  of  lighter-colored  fifths  gradually  pile  up, 
reaching  a  climax  in  the  brighter  yellow  of  the  trumpets  and  high 
strings.  A  repeated  cadence,  common  in  fourteenth  century  music,  and 
the  organum-like  open  fifths  establish  the  'antique'  quality  of  the 
harmonies. 

"The  music  for  Abstract  Trio  is  played  almost  entirely  by  only  three 
instruments  at  any  given  time.  But  the  three  instruments  change  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  piece,  changing  from  the  bright  color  of  wood- 


Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go? 


-^•l.  ?,£:1 


Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 

We  have  the  most  nonstop  service. 
The  most  same-plane  service.  The 
most  frequent  nights.  The  best  con- 
nections. And  we  have  all  those  new 
low  fares  you've  heard  about,  too. 


Wherever  you  go,  you'll  be  flying 
the  best  there  is.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

See  your  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  Pan  Am 
at  HUbbard  2-6910  Ticket  Office:  100  Federal  Street 


World's  Most 
Experienced  Airline 

First  on  the  Atlantic  First  in  Latin  America 
First  on  the  Pacific    First  'Round  the  World 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


Special  occasions  in  your  family— a  birth,  a  marriage, 
substantial  changes  in  your  holdings— call  for  a  prompt  and 
careful  review  of  your  Will.  Jbe  experience  of  our 
Jrust  ^Department  can  be  most  helpful  to  you  and  your 
attorney  in  shaping  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects  . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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winds  through  the  grainier  texture  of  muted  brass  and  bassoon  to  the 
somber  hues  of  low  woodwinds  and  tuba. 

"Little  Blue  Devil  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of  jazz  theme.  A  perky, 
angular  theme  (my  subjective  musical  impression  of  the  geometrically 
conceived  head  in  Klee's  painting)  is  combined  with  a  blues  progres- 
sion, altered  to  nine  bars  instead  of  the  conventional  twelve,  and  occa- 
sionally distorted  asymmetrically.  Various  shades  of  'blue'  are  main- 
tained through  the  use  of  muted  brass  and  low-register  clarinets. 

"A  piece  based  on  Klee's  famous  The  Twittering  Machine  should, 
it  seem  to  me,  do  primarily  one  thing,  namely:  twitter.*  The  mathe- 
matical constructive  element  in  present-day  serial  techniques  seemed 
to  lend  itself  with  special  logic  to  such  a  pointillistic  musical  presenta- 
tion. 


*  "The  image  is  laughable  to  begin  with,  but  to  enjoy  it  fully  we  must  know  what  manner  of 
machine  is  shown.  Yet  once  the  subject  is  identified,  visual  expression  takes  over  completely, 
and  what  is  portrayed  is  not  a  literary  idea  but  an  auditory  experience,  as  often  happens  in 
Klee's  art.  And  note  with  what  extraordinary  subtlety  the  sound  of  the  image  is  conveyed. 
The  bird  with  an  exclamation  point  in  its  mouth  represents  the  twitter's  full  volume ;  the  one 
with  an  arrow  in  its  beak  symbolizes  an  accompanying  shrillness — a  horizontal  thrust  of  pierc- 
ing song.  Since  a  characteristic  of  chirping  birds  is  that  their  racket  resumes  as  soon  as  it 
seems  to  be  ending,  the  bird  in  the  center  droops  with  lolling  tongue,  while  another  begins  to 
falter  in  song ;  both  birds  will  come  up  again  full  blast  as  soon  as  the  machine's  crank  is 
turned.  The  aural  impression  of  thin,  persistent  sound  is  heightened  by  Klee's  wiry  drawing, 
and  his  color  plays  a  contributory  part,  forming  an  atmospheric  amphitheatre  which  sustains 
and  amplifies  the  monotonous  twitter." 

James  Thrall  Soby,  Contemporary  Painters. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1948. 
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Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  tHat  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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"Klee's  Arab  Village  is  an  abstracted  aerial  view  of  a  town  baking  in 
the  bright  North  African  desert  sun.  A  beholder  of  such  a  scene  — 
floating,  as  it  were,  above  the  village  —  might  hear  the  often  simul- 
taneous chant  of  Arab  melodies;  the  melancholy  distant  flute,  blending 
with  throbbing  drums  and  the  nasal  dance  tunes  of  the  oboe.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  piece,  I  consulted  numerous  musicological  sources  on 
Arab  music  (including  works  by  Bartok  and  Hornbostel),  and  used 
either  authentic  Arab  folk  material  or  very  close  adaptations  thereof. 

"The  music  of  An  Eerie  (or  Ominous)  Moment  is  a  musical  play 

more  on  the  title  than  on  Klee's  actual  pen  drawing.    The  German 

word  'unheimlich'  is  practically  untranslatable  by  a  single  English 

word,  having  a  connotation  not  only  of  'eerie"  but  of  'unearthly*  and 

'terrifying.'   I  have  also  tried  to  convey  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
slinking  shapes  of  the  picture.    The  strange,  ominous  tension  of  the 

opening  finally  finds  sudden  release  in  two  terrified  outbursts,  only  to 
sink  back  into  oblivious  calm. 

"Pastorale  was  subtitled  'Rhythms'  by  Klee.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
works  of  the  artist  employing  a  variation  principle.  It  is  also  a  paint- 
ing that  cannot  be  understood  by  a  single  glance.  As  in  Klee's  painting, 
several  rhythmic-melodic  shapes  occur  on  various  register  and  speed 
(temporal)  levels.  The  pastoral  quality  of  the  clarinet,  French  horn 
and  English  horn  underlines  the  suspended  mood  of  the  music." 
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Gunther  Schuller  has  grown  in  the  atmosphere  and  experience  of 
music.  His  father  was  a  violinist  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Society.  The  son  sang  in  the  St.  Thomas  Choir  School  of  New 
York  from  the  age  of  twelve  as  a  boy  soprano.  He  studied  flute,  but  at 
fourteen  changed  to  the  French  horn  as  his  principal  instrument,  also 
studying  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  in  New  York.  After  play- 
ing horn  in  the  Ballet  Theatre  he  became  the  first  horn  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  in  1945,  and  at  nineteen  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1959, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  creative  work. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Schuller  have  been  drawn  to  jazz  and  classical 
music,  with  the  result  that  his  own  music  is  a  blend  of  the  two  media. 
He  has  applied  the  phrase  "third  stream"  to  the  music  of  both  sorts 
which  he  has  brought  together.  He  has  indeed  been  active  in  the  field 
of  jazz  performance,  having  been  associated  with  John  Lewis  and  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet.  He  teaches  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  and  at  Yale  University.  In  the  last  two  summers  he  has 
taught  in  the  Composition  Department  at  Tanglewood. 

In  addition  to  numerous  magazine  articles  he  has  written  a  book, 
"Horn  Technique"  (1962),  and  is  working  on  a  musico-analytical  study 
of  jazz. 

Eric  Salzman  has  commented  upon  Schuller's  unique  place  in  music 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child : 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •     Vocational  Training 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •        Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music. 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  . .  . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
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in  the  New  York  Times  (January  21,  1962):  "Schuller's  various  musical 
activities  are  not  unconnected  with  his  creative  work.  In  his  music  one 
can  hear  the  instrumental  know-how  of  the  wind  player;  the  idiomatic 
and  finely  calculated  orchestral  sensibility  of  the  conductor;  the  tech- 
nical mastery  and  brilliant  freedom  and  invention  of  a  creative  per- 
sonality that  knows  and  understands  jazz. 

"What  gives  Schuller's  music  its  impact,  even  on  audiences  quite 
unprepared  for  dissonance  and  up-to-date  asymmetry,  is  its  contact 
with  the  reality  of  the  performance  and  of  the  player  and  his  instru- 
ment. It  is  this  aspect  of  Schuller's  music,  as  much  as  any  literal 
references,  that  is  allied  to  and  informed  by  the  jazz  idea." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
"A  SIMPLE  BOHEMIAN  MUSIKANT" 


4  4X/Tou  are  not  speaking  to  a  Demigod!"  wrote  Dvorak  to  an  admirer 
■*■  who,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  had  sent  him  a  worshipful  letter. 
"I  am  a  very  simple  person  to  whom  such  expressions  of  exaggerated 
modesty  as  yours  are  entirely  inappropriate.  I  remain  what  I  was:  a 
plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant." 

This  is  a  perfect  self-description.  Dvorak,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young 
man,  lived  in  the  tradition  of  the  small  tradesman  who  was  handy  at 
music  making,  playing  the  violin,  viola  or  organ  when  the  occasion 
offered.  When  his  father,  who  was  an  innkeeper  and  butcher,  dis- 
couraged the  idea  of  music  as  a  principal  profession,  young  Dvorak 
spent  the  larger  part  of  a  year  behind  a  butcher's  block,  exchanging 
civilities  with  housewives. 

Among  the  most  valuable  pages  of  Paul  Stefan's  Life  of  Dvorak*  are 
those  in  his  introduction  which  describe  the  "Bohemian  Musikant"  as 


*  This  biography  makes  full  use  of  the  early  biography  by  Otakar  Sourek. 
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a  type:  "Picture  him  to  yourself,  this  fiddler,  clarinettist,  trombone- 
player,  or  what  have  you,  sitting  at  a  table,  probably  in  some  rustic  inn- 
garden,  with  his  glass  of  beer  before  him,  having  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal 
of  coarse  but  savory  Bohemian  food.  Suddenly  the  spirit  moves  him,  he 
is  transformed  into  an  artist.  There  follows  inevitably  the  full  flood 
of  melody,  unfailing  rhythm,  infectious  temperament.  Nobody  and 
nothing  can  withstand  this  thraldom.  .  .  .  Listening  to  him,  you  could 
see  the  forest,  the  fields,  the  village  with  its  people,  the  geese  on  the 
pond,  the  peasant  children,  the  organist,  the  school-teacher,  the  priest, 
the  authorities,  the  gentry  —  all  that  early  world  of  a  lovable,  unspoiled 
people." 

It  is  not  only  the  Dvorak  of  his  younger  days  that  fits  this  description. 
The  career  which  took  him  back  and  forth  to  distant  parts  and  made 
him  a  principal  figure  in  the  musical  world  did  not  in  the  least  alter 
his  character.  He  was  never  changed  by  success,  money  or  general  adu- 
lation. When  he  was  a  revered  professor  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  New  York,  the  "great  man"  disarmed  his  pupils  by  talking 
to  them  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  In  his  last  years  he  was  director  of 
the  Prague  Conservatory.  It  was  arranged  that  his  assistant,  Knittl, 
should  relieve  him  of  administrative  burdens.  Dvorak,  wishing  to  go 
to  his  country  place,  would  ask  Knittl  for  permission. 
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He  never  acquired  the  "front"  of  a  celebrity,  nor  lived  in  the  gran- 
deur he  could  easily  have  had.  When,  in  1884,  the  firm  of  Novello  in 
London  offered  him  £2000  for  a  new  oratorio,  an  unheard-of  amount 
of  money,  he  bought  some  wooded  ground  with  a  one-story  house  at 
Vysoka,  where  he  could  spend  his  summers  roaming  the  woods  and 
composing.  He  would  walk  to  the  little  mining  town  nearby  and  sit 
among  the  villagers  at  the  local  inn,  taking  part  in  their  conversation. 
He  was  an  ardent  breeder  of  pigeons.  If  someone  made  the  mistake  of 
serving  squab  at  a  dinner,  he  would  leave  the  table.  When  he  lived  in 
New  York,  he  fled  hotel  life  for  a  simple  apartment,  where  he  would 
sit  in  the  kitchen  to  compose,  liking  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  domestic 
sounds  of  pots  and  pans  or  chattering  children.  He  would  spend  hours 
in  the  Cafe  Boulevard  on  Second  Avenue,  reading  the  latest  newspaper 
from  home  and  growling  to  himself  over  the  stupidity  of  the  Prague 
Parliament.  Locomotives  and  steamboats  fascinated  him  as  they  would 
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fascinate  a  boy.  It  is  told  how  at  Prague  he  used  to  haunt  the  railroad 
yards  to  make  note  of  the  locomotives.  Busy  with  a  class,  he  once  sent 
Joseph  Suk,  who  then  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter,  to  write  down  the 
number  of  a  locomotive  which  had  just  come  in.  Suk  brought  him  back 
a  number  which  he  recognized  as  the  number  of  the  tender,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "This  is  what  I  am  expected  to  accept  as  a  son-in-law!"  In 
New  York,  since  he  could  not  gain  access  to  the  railway  platforms  with- 
out a  ticket,  he  would  journey  as  far  as  155th  Street  to  watch  the  trains 
headed  west  for  Chicago.  When  the  school  term  ended  in  New  York, 
he  went  as  far  west  as  Spillville,  Iowa,  to  find  a  counterpart  for  his 
beloved  Vysoka  at  home.  In  this  small  and  extremely  remote  town  of 
Bohemian  settlers  he  tried  to  duplicate  his  life  at  home,  taking  walks, 
going  to  church,  where  he  played  the  organ,  and  exchanging  views  with 
his  neighbors.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  local  butcher  had  also 
the  name  of  Dvorak.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the  town  and  addressed 
by  a  Czechish  term  which  could  be  translated  as  "Squire  Dvorak." 
This  way  of  life  was  neither  affectation,  nor  "back  to  the  people" 
fanaticism,  nor  yet  miserliness.  It  was  quite  genuine.  Dvorak  remained 
what  he  was  —  a  Bohemian  villager,  simple-hearted,  childlike  in  his 
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BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 
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Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  11;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  10,  24 

ENCORE  SERIES:  Jan.  13;  Feb.  7,  21;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP,  INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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faith  and  in  his  optimism,  enjoying  homely  country  pleasures  and 
wanting  no  others.  Biilow,  who  became  one  of  his  ardent  apostles, 
referred  to  him  as  "Caliban"  and  described  him  as  "a  genius  who  looks 
like  a  tinker." 

He  had  the  religious  faith  of  a  child.  Completing  a  manuscript  score, 
he  never  failed  to  write  at  the  end,  "Thank  God."  When  his  publisher, 
Simrock,  held  out  stubbornly  for  smaller  works  which  were  against  his 
inclinations  at  the  time,  he  ended  a  lengthy  argument  by  writing,  "I 
shall  simply  do  what  God  imparts  to  me  to  do.  That  will  certainly  be 
the  best  thing." 

There  is  something  really  remarkable  in  Dvorak's  consistent  natural- 
ness through  life  in  the  face  of  the  bustling  aura  of  attention  which 
surrounds  a  famous  man.  Applauding  audiences,  receptions,  speeches, 
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decorations  delighted  him  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that  point 
made  him  impatient  and  angry.  He  was  extremely  sensitive,  emotion- 
ally quick,  and  his  rage,  his  tears,  his  jubilation  were  always  near  the 
surface.  His  latest  biographer  tells  an  incident  which  followed  a  Festi- 
val of  his  works  at  Prague  in  1901:  "While  he  was  being  detained  at 
home  through  a  ruse,  a  festive  parade  marched  up  to  his  house,  a  corps 
of  singers  entered  the  courtyard  and  serenaded  him.  He  was  compelled 
—  at  the  cost  of  considerable  effort  —  to  appear  at  the  window  and  thank 
them.  In  a  towering  rage,  although  affected  to  tears,  when  they  would 
not  stop  crying  'Long  live  Dvorak!'  he  roared,  'Tell  them  to  stop  shout- 
ing!' "  A  friend  in  New  York  would  sometimes  accompany  him  on  a 
walk  down  town  to  the  Battery,  where  he  would  gaze  at  the  Atlantic 
horizon,  stretch  out  his  arms,  and  weep  without  restraint.  When  a 
pupil  in  composition  once  brought  him  a  particularly  bad  exercise,  he 
burst  out  impatiently:  "No  one  could  write  like  that  but  a  donkey!" 
The  pupil,  offended,  began  to  walk  out,  but  Dvorak  called  after  him, 
"Come  back;  you  aren't  a  donkey."  He  was  fond  of  playing  cards,  but 
if  he  had  a  streak  of  bad  luck,  he  would  lose  his  temper  and  throw  his 
cards  in  the  air.  His  friend  Kovafik  in  New  York  restored  peace  by 
offering  to  use  his  own  winnings  to  send  a  doll  to  Dvorak's  youngest 
daughter  in  Vysoka.  He  went  to  bed  early,  country  fashion.  He  would 
often  leave  an  opera  or  a  concert  performance  or  even  a  reception  when 
his  bedtime  came.  It  was  this  persistence  of  a  childlike  nature,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  that  continued  to  produce  music  of  a  special  dis- 
tinguishing charm  and  fundamental  directness. 

He  proudly  identified  himself  with  his  race.  The  Czech  music, 
customs,  and  language  remained  always  his  own.  He  learned  to  speak 
German,  but  only  by  necessity.  He  was  sympathetic  toward  the  move- 
ment for  true  racial  expression  in  this  unregenerate  part  of  the  Austrian 
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Empire.  The  dance  rhythms,  the  melodic  turns  with  which  he  grew  up 
filled  his  music.  His  operas  used  peasant  tales  and  language  untrans- 
latable and  unintelligible  outside  of  their  own  domain.  The  opera  was 
in  some  ways  his  favorite  form,  for  he  could  deal  in  the  salty  peasant 
humors  of  his  people  and  thus  reach  audiences  of  all  and  sundry  who 
must  have  remained  mystified  at  symphonic  or  chamber  concerts.  But 
unlike  his  earlier  compatriot,  Smetana,  he  did  not  make  a  fetish  of 
nationalism.  He  knew  nothing  of  abstract  motives,  or  long-range  prop- 
aganda. He  could  expound  wisdom  over  a  glass  of  beer,  but  he  was  as 
practical  as  any  tradesman  or  farmer.  When  his  art  needed  counsel  not 
to  be  found  in  his  village  or  even  in  Prague,  he  freely  looked  elsewhere. 
He  listened  to  music  and  studied  forms  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
simply  took  the  form  needed  for  the  integration  of  his  flowing  musical 
invention.  It  bothered  him  not  at  all  that  the  rabid  proponents  of 
the  Czechish  movement  reproached  him  with  "exoticism."  Their 
reproaches  were  quite  pointless  —  his  music  could  not  have  been  more 
Czechish.  It  made  no  difference  that  his  large  output  included  choral 
works  on  universal  subjects,  or  that  his  first  opera  was  on  King  Alfred 
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and  his  last  on  Armida.  His  more  thoroughly  racial  music  was  abun- 
dant and  sufficient  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  his  best  and  most  success- 
ful. This  success  spread  the  cause  of  Czechish  integrity  more  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  political  agitators. 

As  Dvorak  frankly  and  gladly  took  a  leaf  from  Smetana,  he  was 
always  ready  to  refurbish  his  form  and  style  from  that  of  any  composer 
who  appealed  to  him.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  early  models. 
Schubert  he  always  worshipped,  and  with  reason,  for  there  was  the 
closest  artistic  kinship  between  these  two.  Engaging  melody  flowed 
from  Dvorak  as  readily  and  easily  as  it  had  from  Schubert.  "Schubert," 
he  once  said,  "is  too  long,  but  not  for  me."  He  early  became  infatuated 
with  Wagner,  and  for  a  time  his  scores  showed  a  distinct  Wagnerian 
chromaticism,  color,  and  amorphousness. 

It  was  through  the  award  to  him  of  the  Austrian  State  Prize  in  1877 
that  his  music  came  to  the  attention  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick,  who  were 
among  the  judges.   Both  of  them  eagerly  took  up  his  cause  in  Vienna. 
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Brahms  wrote  to  his  publisher,  Simrock,  under  date  of  December  12, 
1877,  telling  him,  "I  have  been  delighted  with  the  pieces  by  Anton 
Dvorak  (pronounced  Dvorshak)  of  Prague.*  He  spoke  warmly  of  the 
cycle  of  Moravian  duets  and  called  his  attention  to  other  works.  "At  all 
events  he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he  is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  These  duets  will  tell  you  everything,  and  they  should  be 
a  good  'selling  article.'  "  The  result  of  this  was  that  Simrock  at  once 
published  the  vocal  duets,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  rising  tide  of 
Dvorak's  popularity  signed  a  contract  with  him  with  an  option  for  life 
on  his  smaller  works.  The  result  was  a  greatly  increased  circulation  of 
his  music.  Brahms  proved  a  genuine  friend.  He  gave  him  valuable 
advice,  and  while  Dvorak  was  in  America  devoted  many  hours  to  the 
revision  of  his  proofs.  He  tried  to  coax  him  to  the  faculty  of  the  Con- 
servatory at  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  pitting  him  against  Bruckner. 
This  was  part  of  an  effort,  in  which  he  was  backed  by  Hanslick,  to  line 
him  up  against  the  Wagner-Liszt  party.  Bulow,  who  conducted  his 
music  on  many  momentous  occasions,  also  said  biting  things  about 
Wagner,  and  Hanslick  spoke  his  intention  of  walking  out  of  a  concert 
just  before  something  of  Bruckner  was  to  be  played.   Dvorak,  still  pos- 


*  But  Dvorak  preferred  the  native  spelling  of  his  given  name — Antonin. 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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sessing  his  simple  common  sense,  refused  to  fall  in  with  this  species  of 
musical  party  politics  and  bigotry.  He  called  upon  the  despised  Bruck- 
ner as  he  was  working  upon  the  Adagio  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and 
was  much  moved.  Brahms  undoubtedly  led  Dvorak  into  the  stricter 
use  of  classical  forms.  But  in  his  last  years,  he  turned  once  more  to 
Wagner's  ways  and  composed  "program"  music  in  the  form  of  operas 
and  tone  poems. 

There  was  nothing  cosmic  about  Dvorak.  There  was  nothing  revolu- 
tionary or  even  reconstructive  about  him.  Music  to  him  was  a  genuine 
heartfelt  impulse,  lyrical,  communicative.  Themes  came  to  him  at 
almost  any  time.  If  the  fountain  ceased  now  and  then,  he  was  not 
disturbed,  but  waited  confidently  for  its  return.  The  spontaneity  of 
Dvorak  with  its  buoyant  invention  was  rare,  and  quickly  made  its  way. 
The  traditional  structure  conveniently  contained  it.  He  developed  an 
apt  sense  of  color  without  elaboration.  The  special  flavor  and  freshness 
of  his  style  gave  it  an  aspect  of  modernity.  The  composer's  desire  to 
reach  people  of  all  sorts  was  to  a  degree  realized.  His  popularity  grew 
in  steady  strides.    He  made  journey  after  journey  to  England,  usually 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

**&-      Music  Director 


"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.  Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  'proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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conducting  a  new  oratorio  for  that  oratorio-loving  nation.  The  public 
crowded  to  his  concerts  by  thousands,  pounds  sterling  poured  in  upon 
him.  Rosa  Newmarch,  who  heard  him  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
remembered  the  excitement:  "How  freely  inspired,  spontaneous,  and 
blithe  it  sounded  to  us  mid-Victorians!"  Speaking  of  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  "The  Spectre's  Bride"  she  wrote:  "Only  those,  I  think,  who  were 
already  in  the  prime  of  their  concert-going  days  in  the  far-off  eighties 
can  realize  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  was  evoked  by  those 
works."  The  English  audiences  probably  had  the  vaguest  idea  of 
"Bohemia."  They  may  even  still  have  supposed  with  Shakespeare  that 
it  had  a  coastline.  As  the  charm  of  Dvorak  captured  and  excited  the 
musical  world,  it  became  Bohemia-conscious.  America  did  its  best  to 
exceed  England  with  an  enthusiasm  amounting  to  frenzy,  and  if  Dvorak 
could  not  have  been  withheld  from  Prague  and  Vysoka  for  longer  than 
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THE  MARK  I  SHOWN  AT  THE  WAR  MEMORIAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  HOME  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA 
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he  was,  it  was  not  through  any  lack  of  attention  on  our  shores.  Every- 
thing he  composed  was  at  once  performed  and  excitedly  approved.  The 
public  crowded  to  behold  the  bearded  little  "wild  man"  and  to  hear 
him  conduct.  When  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
October  21,  1892,  there  was  enormous  anticipation  and  excitement. 
Theodore  Thomas  received  him  in  Chicago  with  open  arms.  He  made 
a  visit  to  Boston  to  conduct  his  "Requiem"  as  performed  by  the  Cecilia 
Society  in  Music  Hall  on  November  30,  1892.  On  the  night  before, 
there  was  a  public  rehearsal  —  a  "Wage-Earners'  Concert,"  it  was 
called  —  for  which  "tickets  were  distributed  to  none  but  those  earning 
$15  a  week  or  less."*  This  must  have  highly  pleased  the  composer, 
who  always  argued  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  access  to  concerts 


*  "These  concerts,"  said  the  Boston  Herald,  "are  not  a  charity.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
that  the  audience  was,  in  its  appearance,  creditable  to  Boston.  The  wage-earner  of  today  is  the 
wage-payer  of  tomorrow,  just  as  the  wage-payer  of  today  was  the  wage-earner  of  yesterday." 
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from  which  the  price  would  usually  exclude  him.  "Why  should  not 
the  ordinary  citizen,"  he  wrote,  "hard  at  work  all  week,  be  able  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Bach  and  Beethoven?" 

Dvorak  implanted  in  America  not  only  a  new  interest  in  his  own 
people,  but  a  new  urge  for  the  explicit  development  of  an  American 
style.  There  was  a  general  ferment  in  favor  of  the  immediate  growth  of 
serious  American  music  from  "folk"  sources,  and  Dvorak  was  looked 
upon  as  the  musical  Messiah  who  from  his  own  pen  would  bring  this 
miracle  to  pass.  He  obligingly  composed  a  cantata,  "The  American 
Flag,"  which  proved  quite  dull.  Mrs.  Thurber  made  intensive  efforts 
to  obtain  from  him  a  libretto  on  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  The  "New 
World"  Symphony  was  the  best  answer  he  could  give  to  these  expecta- 
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tions.    His  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  "Music  in  America,"  engen- 
dered endless  argument.* 

Dvorak  reversed  the  case  of  the  composer  who  must  have  been  dead 
a  half-century  before  the  world  grows  fully  aware  of  his  music.  He 
reaped  his  glory  in  full  measure,  but  even  in  his  last  years  that 
glory  began  to  pale  before  the  rising  star  of  a  Muscovite  of  higher 
incandescence.  J-  n.  b. 


*  Philip  Hale  took  a  poke  at  this  movement  in  the  Boston  Journal : 

"It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Dvorak  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  Colorado  Canyon  or  a 
spouting  geyser  that  he  may  be  impelled  to  write  music.  He  may  search  in  the  library  of  the 
music  school  for  American  melodies,  folk  song,  traditional  tunes.  Or  he  may  go  through  the 
shelves  of  the  music  shops.  Will  any  discovery  whet  his  zeal?  Here  for  instance  is  the  opening 
of  a  popular  American  ditty  : 

'Mike  Gilligan's  a  man  well  known  in  our  ward, 

He  has  lived  there  for  many  a  year, 

He  was  only  a  workman  in  Shaughnessy's  yard, 

Till  they  made  him  an  overseer.' 

"The  melody  suits  the  words  ;  the  whole  'machine'  is  characteristic  of  a  phase  of  American 
life;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  suggest  extraordinary  thematic  treatment  to  the  composer  of 
the  'Slavische  Ttinze.'  " 

And  yet  the  incredible  seems  to  have  happened  with  Dvorak — the  spontaneous  generation  of 
music  by  scenery.  He  is  said  to  have  gazed,  moved,  upon  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and  to  have 
jotted  a  theme  upon  his  starched  cuff.    It  emerged  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Violin  Sonatina. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  3  IN  E-FLAT  (Op.  10)* 
By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  in  Miihlhausen,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841;  died  in  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


Dvofak  indicated  on  the  score  of  this  Symphony  that  it  was  completed  on  July  4, 
1872,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  full  scoring  was  made  in  the  year  following.  The  Sym- 
phony was  first  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Prague  on  March  29,  1874, 
under  the  direction  of  Bedrich  Smetana.  On  the  first  publication  in  1912,  the  Sym- 
phony was  performed,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  America,  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  February  16,  1912,  when  Josef  Stransky  conducted. 

At  the  present  performances  a  new  edition  by  Artia  of  Prague  (1963),  "based  on 
the  composer's  manuscript"  is  used. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  harp  and  strings.  The  harp  is  introduced  in  the  second  movement,  the  tuba 
and  triangle  in  the  fuller  instrumentation  of  the  finale. 

In  the  "critical  edition"  of  the  score  here  used,  a  foreword  by  FrantiSek  BartoS 
points  out  that  the  Symphony  underwent  numerous  transformations  between  its  first 
inception  and  its  last  posthumous  revision.  Mr.  BartoS  writes  that  the  composer 
worked  upon  his  sketches  in  the  years  1870,  1871  and  1872,  that  he  revised  his  manu- 
script in  1887-89  when  it  was  performed  by  Rudolf  Novacek.  The  Symphony  was 
first  published  t>y  Simrock  in  1912.  In  this  publication  there  were  still  further 
emendations  which,  however,  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  new  editor. 

itthen  this  Symphony  was  performed  in  New  York  "from  proof 
*  *  sheets"  on  February  15,  1912,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  in  his  program  notes 
gave  forth  this  statement  by  Josef  Stransky,  the  Philharmonic  conduc- 
tor at  the  time:  "Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Dr.  Dvofak  took  the  score 
out  of  his  desk,  read  it  over  with  pleasure,  and  remarked  that  he 


*  "Opus  10"  was  attached  to  this  Symphony  by  the  composer  in  a  numbering  which  was  dis- 
carded when,  later,  his  music  began  to  be  published.  Dvorak's  choice  of  nine  previous  works 
for  opus  numbers  did  not  include  two  earlier  symphonies  of  1865,  which  presumbly  he  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Fortunately  these  two  were  not  among  the  many  manuscripts  which 
he  destroyed.  The  Symphony  in  E-flat,  now  performed,  is  the  third  of  four  early  manuscript 
symphonies.  These  four,  posthumously  published,  have  altered  the  long  familiar  numbering  of 
the  later  five,  published  in  his  lifetime,  whereby  his  last,  the  "New  World"  Symphony,  long 
called  the  Fifth,  becomes  No.  9.  The  nine  symphonies,  as  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  Emil 
Burghauser  in  1960,  are  as  follows : 

n  C  minor  ( The  Bells  of  Zlonice) .  Published  recently. 

n  B-flat    Op.  4.  Published  recently. 

n  E-flat  (orig.  Op.  10).  Published  in  1912. 

n  D  minor  (orig.  Op.  12) .  Published  in  1912. 

n  F,  "No.  3"  (orig.  Op.  24).  Op.  76.  Revised,  1887.  Published  in  1888. 

n  D,  "No.  1."  Op.  60.  Published  in  1882. 

n  D  minor,  "No.  2."  Op.  70.  Published  in  1885. 

n  G,  "No.  4."  Op.  88.  Published  in  1892. 

n  E  minor,  "No.  5"  (From  the  New  World) .   Op.  95.   Published  in  1894. 
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thought  it  'throughout  individual  and  noble,'  and  that  he  intended  to 
revise  its  marks  of  expression  and  phrasing  and  give  it  out  for  publica- 
tion." He  was  interrupted  by  his  work  upon  Armida,  his  last  opera. 
"His  widow  sold  the  Symphony,  together  with  another  in  D  minor 
[No.  4]  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  and  Josef  Suk,  Dvorak's  son-in-law, 
completed  the  work  begun  by  the  composer." 

When  Dvorak  wrote  this  Symphony  he  was  thirty-one,  but  little 
known  even  in  Prague,  where  he  played  in  the  violin  section  of  the 
Czech  National  Theatre  Orchestra.  In  that  position  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  much  music  in  the  native  idiom,  notably  that  of  Smetana. 
He  composed  busily  operatic  and  symphonic  scores,  chamber  music 
and  songs.  He  gave  some  of  his  scores  opus  numbers  and  destroyed 
more  of  them.  No  one  paid  any  particular  attention  to  his  efforts,  nor 
was  publication  even  thought  of.  He  was  discouraged,  the  more  so 
because  through  his  life  he  was  unsure  of  his  powers  and  deferred  to 
the  opinion  of  others.  This  did  not  deter  him  from  filling  sheets  of 
music  paper  with  notes.  An  overture  (which  he  called  his  "Op.  1")  was 
played  and  passed  unnoticed,  and  his  first  attempt  at  an  opera,  "Op. 
2,"  was  rehearsed  and  dropped  as  "unperformable." 

It  was  not  until  his  "Op.  4"  was  performed  with  success,  causing 
considerable  excitement,  that  fortune  turned  in  his  favor.  The  piece 
was  Hymnus  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  a  setting  of  a  text  by  Halek, 
praising  the  steadfast  national  faith  of  the  Czech  people  under  oppres- 
sion. The  performance  was  on  July  3,  1872. 

After  the  success  of  Hymnus  the  luck  of  Dvorak  began  to  improve. 
On  November  17,  1873,  he  married  Anna  Cermak,  a  former  pupil.  In 
the  February  following,  the  couple  moved  into  a  home  of  their  own. 
In  the  next  month  on  March  30,  his  new  Symphony  in  E-flat  had  its 
first  performance.  It  was  also  his  first  opportunity  to  hear  the  actual 
strains  of  a  symphony  of  his  own.  He  was  soon  working  upon  further 
quartets  and  another  symphony  (in  D  minor,  now  called  the  Fourth). 
There  came  to  him  from  Vienna,  mostly  on  the  strength  of  the  manu- 
script score  of  his  E-flat  Symphony,  the  Austrian  State  Prize  awarded 
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in  1875  —  this  on  the  recommendation  of  Eduard  Hanslick  and  of 
Johannes  Brahms  who  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  Awards. 
This  honor  from  the  Austrian  capital  brought  him  four  hundred 
gulden  yearly,  a  sum  which  at  that  point  in  his  household  economy 
was  much  needed. 


The  E-flat  Symphony  like  all  of  his  music  is  alive  throughout  with 
Czechish  dance  rhythms  and  melodies.  Like  much  of  his  music  at  this 
time,  it  is  plainly  under  the  influence  of  Wagner,  an  influence  then 
inescapable  for  a  susceptible  young  composer.  Paul  Stefan  writes  about 
this  work  in  his  biography  of  Dvorak: 

"Dvorak  especially  loved  this  work  and  often  turned  its  pages  toward 
the  end  of  his  life.  This  is  understandable  when  we  recall  that,  partic- 
ularly in  his  last  years,  he  again  felt  the  powerful  appeal  of  Wagner. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  affiliations,  this  Symphony  falls 
within  the  orbit  of  the  emotions  and  ideas  generated  by  the  Hymnus." 

Wagnerian  resemblances  are  found  in  the  orchestration  and  in 
harmonic  color.  These,  however,  are  devices  which  never  prevented 
Dvorak  from  putting  the  stamp  of  his  unmistakable  personal  and 
special  melodic  appeal  in  every  passage. 
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This  Symphony  is  the  single  one  among  the  nine  which  has  only 
three  movements.  This  fact  caused  critical  comment  in  the  composer's 
time.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  the  finale  combines  the  qualities  of 
a  scherzo  and  rondo  finale  in  effective  contrast  to  the  long  adagio 
which  is  the  middle  movement  of  a  symphony  of  average  length.  The 
first  movement  is  in  a  6/8  beat  in  alternation  with  3/4.  The  opening 
theme  has  the  semblance  of  a  waltz,  although  not  so-called  by  the 
Czech  commentators: 

Allegro  moderato 
p  espress. 


In  its  repetition  and  development  the  theme  becomes  serious  and 
dramatic  in  character.  The  grupetto-like  figure  is  to  recur  as  a  sextolet 
in  the  slow  movement.  A  second  theme,  on  the  first  beat  in  a  descending 
scale  is  again  waltz-like  in  outline,  but  not  in  its  ensuing  treatment: 
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ppmolto  espr. 
Ob.  Coring.  CI 


The  second  movement  in  a  basic  C-sharp  minor,  is  in  a  slow  and 
somber  2/4  beat.  Otakar  Sourek  may  have  a  native  understanding  in 
speaking  of  "bitter  and  painful  meditations,"  although  western  hearers 
might  find  in  it  nothing  more  than  an  elegiac  serenity.  The  music  works 
up  to  an  impassioned  melody  and  dies  away  to  pianissimo.  At  this 
point  the  key  changes  to  a  clear  and  confident  D-flat  major,  as  with 
harp  accompaniment  the  woodwinds  give  out  a  chordal  melody: 

.VI.  &. 


The  two  subjects  are  developed  in  turn,  richly  songful  but  lightly 
scored.  The  second  subject  ends  the  movement  with  a  gentle  falling 
cadence. 
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The  finale  in  2/4  opens  with  a  subject  in  rhythmic  short  notes  which 
is  to  pervade  the  entire  movement  with  little  pause: 

Allegro  vivace 
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dim. 


The  persistent  rhythm  gives  a  lively,  propulsive  and  unremitting  anima- 
tion to  the  close,  which  exults  in  dance-like  abandon.  "The  themes 
step  out,"  writes  Sourek,  "in  youthfully  vigorous  and  elastic  rhythms, 
and  the  movement  piles  up  with  an  irrepressible  dynamism  to  a  cul- 
minating orgy  of  rejoicing." 

[copyrighted] 


WHEN  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  subscribers  who 
are  generously  turning  in  their  tickets  when  they  are  unable  to  attend  a 
concert.  These  tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce  the  deficit.  A  telephone 
call  to  Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  location  and  name  of  the  subscriber  is 
sufficient.  Commonwealth  6-1492 
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By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  trujy  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan-     ^- 
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with  Chorus  and  Soloists 

FEBRUARY  2 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  16 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

MARCH  9 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
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Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:  PHYXLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

)Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Mozart 
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LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d'amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 
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It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKL1NE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.MUS. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


MOBEKT  GOMBEMG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanisl 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 


160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  neversounded  finer" 
was  one  critic's  reaction  to  their  perform- 
ance of  Strauss'  Ein  Heldenleben.  The  Boston 
Symphony's  sound  is  magnificently  appar- 
ent in  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recording  of 
this  complex  masterpiece.  Leinsdorf 's  inter- 
pretation of  Brahms'  great  First  Symphony 
yields  yet  another  example  of  the  orchestra's 
"glorious  mellow  roar"  Both  these  perform- 
ances have  been  recorded  in  Dy  nag  move. 


Strauss  '&?"'£ 

EIN  HELDENLEBEN  "'*°" 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

teflThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


E  I  G  H  T  Y  -  F  O  U  R  T  H      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

i 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcotj: 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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STEINWAY 

''THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS'' 


Only  Steinway  sounds  like  a  Steinway.  The  choice  of 
discriminating  music  lovers  everywhere.  You  too,  will 
treasure  your  Steinway  Grand  or  Console  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  will  your  children. 

At  Avery's  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano 
from  these  time-honored  names  that  have  been 
favorites  for  years  and  years. 

STEINWAY since  1853-111   years 

SOHMER since  1892-   72  years 

CHICKERING since  1823- 141   years 

EVERETT since  1883-   81   years 

CABLE-NELSON  ....  since  1904-   60  years 


Headquarters  for  the  world  renoiuned 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

FISHER    STEREO    PHONOGRAPHS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  pleasure. 

/4a&up  "Plana  @&. 

Established   1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  GA  1-1434 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- 

SIXTY-FIVE 

Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 

Third  Program 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December   13,  at  3:30  o\ 

clock 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schubert  . 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor 

,  "Tragic" 

I. 

II. 
ill. 
IV. 

Adagio  molto;  Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

Menuetto:   Allegro  vivace 

Allegro 

Carter Variations  for  Orchestra 

Introduction  —  Allegro 
Theme  —  Andante 
Variations  —  Vivace  leggero 

Pesante 

Moderato 

Ritardando  molto 

Allegro  misterioso 

Accelerando  molto 

Andante 

Allegro  giocoso 

Andante 

Allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  Providence) 


INTERMISSION 


MOUSSORGSKY 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Piano  Pieces, 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Promenade  —  II  vecchio  castello  —  Tuileries  — 

Bydlo  —  Promenade  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells  — 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges:   The  Marketplace  — 

Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  — 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  C  minor  ("Tragic") 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797; 
died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  April  27,  1816,  in  Vienna.  The  first 
performance  is  stated  by  Otto  E.  Deutsch  to  have  been  given  by  the  Euterpe  Musical 
Society  in  Leipzig,  November  19,  1849,  A.  F.  Riccius,  conductor.  August  Manns 
introduced  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  (south  of  London),  February  29, 
1869.  A  performance  by  Sam  Franko's  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York, 
March   26,   1901,  was  announced  as  the  first  in   this  country. 

npHE  tardy  appearance  of  Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony  in  publication 
■*■  and  performance  is  a  fair  example  of  the  snail-like  emergence  of  the 
Schubert  heritage  into  the  daylight  of  publication,  performance,  and 
general  attention.  Not  one  of  his  symphonies  was  published  while  he 
lived,  nor  adequately  performed  in  a  public  concert.  The  two  sym- 
phonies of  his  maturity  —  the  great  C  major  and  the  "Unfinished," 
were  dug  out  and  performed  by  individual  enthusiasts  in  1839  anc^ 
1867  respectively.  The  first  six  symphonies  were  left  to  lie  in  oblivion 
as  early  works.  The  Thematic  Catalogue  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  shows 
that  the  first  four  were  first  published  in  1884,  in  the  Gesamtausgabe, 
the  Fifth  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Sixth  in  1895.   (The  Andante 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


JAckson  1-6042 


contemporary  furniture 


NEW  INTERIORS 


680  no.  main  street  •  providence,  r.  i. 
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of  the  Fourth  was  published  by  Peters  in  1871.)  Only  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  had  been  published  in  four  hand  piano  arrangements  (how  much 
of  their  special  delicate  fragrance  could  have  been  divined  by  home 
readers  in  that  once  eagerly  cultivated  but  slightly  barbarous  combina- 
tion?). Only  when  these  six  symphonies,  which  as  much  as  any  in 
existence  have  the  special  charm  of  youth,  became  at  last  accessible  in 
full  score  could  they  win  their  way  into  the  permanent  affection  of  the 
musical  world.* 

The  full  score  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  therefore  did  not  appear 
until  sixty-eight  years  after  Schubert  had  written  it  as  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
He  evidently  intended  it  for  the  amateur  group  to  which  he  belonged 
(sitting  in  at  viola),  and  which  performed  symphonies  (not  too  difficult) 
at  the  Gundelhof,  under  the  direction  of  the  violinist  Otto  Hatwig. 

The  pre-publication  performances  were  made  possible  by  the  crusad- 
ing energies  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  journeyed  to  Vienna  in  1867, 
made  copies  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  Symphony  and  the  Sixth, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Nikolaus  Dumba.t  "Even  in  Vienna,"  wrote 
Sir  George,  the  dauntless  Schubertian,  "he  is  not  the  object  of  that 
general  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  for  him  by  the  best  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  England,  or,  as  we  should  imagine,  by  the  countrymen  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  that  ever  was  born  or  resided  in 
Vienna.  ...  In  general,  the  Viennese  are  cold  towards  their  great 
brother;  and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  we  found  the  chief  musicians  in  the 
large  towns  of  more  northern  Germany." 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  towards  Schubert  and  orchestral  music  in 
general  that  all  of  his  eight  symphonies,  in  eighty  different  performances,  are  available  at 
this  moment  on  phonograph  records. 

t  They  were  acquired  from  C.  F.  Peters,  and  left  on  Dumba's  death  in  1900,  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music,  Brown  University 

1964-1965     SEASON 

Tuesday,  20  October         JUILLIARD  QUARTET 

Tuesday,  24  November     MARLBORO  TRIO 

Tuesday,     9  February       HARTT  WOODWIND  QUINTET 

Tuesday,  20  April  NEW  YORK  STRING  SEXTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Auditorium 

Season  Tickets:    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 
Single  Admission:   $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 
Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  Elliott  Carter 
Born  in  New  York  City,  December  11,  1908 


The  Variations  for  Orchestra  were  composed  on  a  commission  from  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  and  were  introduced  by  that  orchestra  on  May  19,  1956.  The  work  is  scored 
for  wood  winds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  tubas,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

Mr.  Carter  described  his  Variations  in  an  address  given  at  Prince- 
ton before  the  first  performance.  A  student  composer  asked 
about  the  method  of  transformation  as  a  treatment  of  the  variation 
form,  and  the  composer  answered: 

As  musicians  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  of  program 
notes.  Technical  discussions  baffle  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  and 
the  few  who  do  understand  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  composer  is  a  calcu- 
lating monster,  particularly  since  musical  terms  are  ponderous,  not 
always  very  definite  in  meaning,  and  too  often  give  the  impression  of 
complexity  when  describing  something  very  obvious  to  the  ear.  If  I 
had  described  the  augmentations,  diminutions,  retrograde  inversions 
as  they  occur,  this  would  have  been  positively  bewildering  to  the 
public  and  would  not  have  helped  it  to  listen  —  certainly  not  the  first 
time.  So  I  tried  to  find  a  comparison  that  would  help  the  listener 
grasp  my  general  approach.  Serious  music  must  appeal  in  different 
ways.  Its  main  appeal,  however,  emerges  from  the  quality  of  the 
musical  material  or  ideas  and  perhaps  even  more  from  their  use  in 
significant  continuities,  but  does  not  always  depend  on  grasping  the 
logic  of  the  latter  on  first  hearing.  There  has  to  be  something  left  for 
the  second  time,  if  there  ever  is  a  second  time. 

As  in  all  my  work,  I  conceived  this  one  as  a  large,  unified  musical 
action  of  gesture.  In  it,  definition  and  contrast  of  character  decrease 
during  the  first  variations,  arriving  at  a  point  of  neutrality  in  the 
central  variation,  then  increase  again  to  the  finale,  which  comprises 
many  different  speeds  and  characters.   This  work  was  thought  of  as  a 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc 

For  over  71  years  rendering  an  exceptionally 
fine  service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in 
Dependable  World  Wide  Moving. 


Member: 
Aero  Mayflower 

Nation-wide 
Moving  Service 


59  CENTRAL  STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

GA  1-0081 

"Rhode  Island's  Largest 
Household  Storage  Firm" 
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series  of  character  studies  in  various  states  of  interaction  with  each 
other  both  within  each  variation  and  between  one  and  the  next. 
Activity,  development,  type  of  emphasis,  clearness  or  vagueness  of 
definition,  I  hoped  would  contribute  to  characterization.  Form, 
rhythmic  and  development  processes  as  well  as  texture  and  thematic 
material  differ  in  each  for  this  reason. 

The  individual  effort  of  the  serious  composer,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  invention  of  musical  ideas  in  themselves  as  in  the  inven- 
tion of  interesting  ideas  that  will  also  fill  certain  compositional  require- 
ments and  allow  for  imaginative  continuations.  Serious  music  appeals 
to  a  longer  span  of  attention  and  to  a  more  highly  developed  auditory 
memory  than  do  the  more  popular  kinds  of  music.  In  making  this 
appeal,  it  uses  many  contrasts,  coherences,  and  contexts  that  give  it  a 
wide  scope  of  expression,  great  emotional  power  and  variety,  direction, 
uniqueness,  and  a  fascination  of  design  with  many  shadings  and  qual- 
ities far  beyond  the  range  of  popular  or  folk  music.  Every  moment 
must  count  somehow,  as  must  every  detail.  For  a  composer  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  a  passage  that  fits  the  particular  situation  and 
moment  at  which  it  appears  in  the  composition,  that  carries  to  a 
further  point  some  idea  previously  stated,  that  has  the  appropriate 
expressive  quality  motivated  by  what  has  been  heard  and  yet  is  a 
passage  that  sounds  fresh  and  alive. 

[copyrighted] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  in  Providence 
will  be  as  follows: 


January  10 
March  21 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 
By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  March  21,  1839; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874.    Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.    The  first  performance  of  this  orches- 
tration was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  October  19,  1922. 

Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  on  the  impulse  of 
his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  after  the  post- 
humous exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  nine  months  after  his  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  composer,  here  as  in  his  songs  or  operas,  that  his 
music,  born  of  an  extra-musical  subject,  yet  always  transcends  the 
literal.  Nothing  could  seem  more  representational  than  a  picture  sub- 
ject, as  here,  yet  each  picture  loses  all  but  its  title  as  Moussorgsky's 
lively  tonal  fantasy  finds  its  own  tonal  image.  If  Moussorgsky  had  been 
as  much  at  home  with  an  orchestra  as  with  his  piano,  he  might  well 
have  carried  these  images  to  the  orchestral  palette  they  seem  to  cry  for. 

Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a  link 
in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  in  the  early  numbers,  is  a  promenade. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Musical  Director 


SATURDAY  EVENINGS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 

February  6       POPS  NIGHT  —  Erich  Kunzel,  Conductor 

February  27     Soloists:  Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Violin 

William  Dinneen,  Harpsichord 

March  27         Puccini's  "TOSCA"  in  Concert  Form 

April  24  The  Triumphant  Finale  to  the  Twentieth  Season 

Soloist:  Jerome  Lowenthal,  Pianist 


REMAINING  TICKETS:    $2     •     $3     •     $4 

Available  at  Avery's,  Axelrod's,  Gregory's  in  Gentredale, 

or  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

49  "Westminster  Street,  Providence  •  TEmple  1-3123 
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It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from  picture 
to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond  memory 
of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy  peeps  out 
through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive  face  "nel  modo 
russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian  11-4  rhythm 
suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread. 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesemann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his  short, 
bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy,  crawling 
movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly  suggestive." 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger  over 
this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxophone 
to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  catalogue 
names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.) 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver." 
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Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  described 
in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  tggs  as  in  suits 
of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like  helmets, 
down  to  the  neck." 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesemann  calls  this  number 
"one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two  Jews,  one 
rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted,  laconic  in  talk, 
and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry,  restlessly  and  fussily 
fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a  keen  eye  for  characteristic 
and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly 
before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan  of  one  of  them  blown  out  by 
the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's  ragged  fur  coat. 

Limoges.    The    Market-place.     Market   women    dispute    furiously. 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  D  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Hens'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  hens'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to  take 
flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims. 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council  had 
planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to  com- 
memorate the  event  of  April  4,  1866." 

[copyrighted] 
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"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.  Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  "proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
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Richard  Kapuscinski 
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Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 
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Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 
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Richard  Plaster 
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James  Stagliano 
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Trumpets 
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Gerard  Goguen 
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William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
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Josef  Orosz 
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K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
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Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Capture  the  Magic  of 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

From  the  Overture  and  Scherzo  to  the  last  notes  of  the  Finale,  Leins- 
dorf and  the  Boston  Symphony  perform  Mendelssohn's  score  with 
grace,  charm  and  imagination.  Leinsdorf  suffuses  his  reading  with 
the  shimmering  glow  of  fancy,  and  the  orchestra— with  assisting  solo- 
ists Arlene  Saunders,  Helen  Vanni  and  narrator  Inga  Swenson— 
transports  the  listener  on  an  airy  excursion  into  Mendelssohn's 
enchanted  world.  Sheer  magic  in  this  exquisite  Dynagroove  album. 

RCA  VICTOR 

&S$The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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your  will  up-to-date? 
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Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


HARVARD  TRMT  iilPllf 
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Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  115 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"  Op.   115 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann  evening," 
when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete 
music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz 
Liszt,  June  13,  1852. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

t^voes  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
*S  today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9).  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
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riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 

Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 

imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.    Schumann's  belief  in 

Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 

even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in  Manfred,  in  the  Alpine  altitude,  as  when, 

standing  "alone  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other."  .n  ., ,_.o 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6  IN  A  MINOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


Composed  in  the  years  1904-1906,  this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Essen 
under  the  direction  of  Mahler,  on  May  27,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  on  December  11,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  repeated  the  Symphony  with  the  same 
orchestra  in  April,  1955. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  4  flutes  and  3  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  2  English  horns, 
3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  8  horns, 
6  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (2  players)  and  strings,  with  the  following 
percussion:  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rute  fa 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface)  and  a  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam. 

The  "hammer-strokes"  in  the  finale  are  directed  to  be  "short,  powerful,  but  dully 
echoing."  They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence, 
just  before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  ("Heerdeglocken")  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially  con- 
structed to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch  to  a  score 
for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score  warns  that  the 
instructions  about  their  use  "have  no  programmatic  significance." 

This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  published 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revisions  are  all 
the  composer's. 

In  studying  the  score  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the  order  of 
the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes:  "Mahler  was 
persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  movements  because  of  the 
thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo,  and  it  was  accordingly 
printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But  Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in 
that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and  accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence: 
First  Movement  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  —  Finale."  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by 
Mitropoulos,  but  is  restored  in  the  present  performances. 

I ttith  the  performance  of  this  work  all  the  symphonies  of  Mahler 

~  "  will  have  been  heard  at  these  concerts  except  the  Eighth  (the 

so-called  "Symphony  of  a  Thousand").  When  the  Sixth  was  introduced 
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in  New  York  in  1947,  Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post 
on  December  21: 

"Back  in  1933  Dr.  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of 
playing  the  only  Mahler  Symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
it  remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick. 
Some  difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason 
given  for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened 
premiere.  Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly 
different.  Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems 
that  the  orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig 
was  bombed.  Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded 
from  London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years 
and  six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States." 

Thirteen  more  years  have  passed  as  Mr.  Leinsdorf  brings  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  "Even  in  Europe  performances  of 
the  Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset, 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because 
it  was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 
not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  Song  of  the  Earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation." 


'There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass* 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 


People  who  feel  that  Tennyson's  expression  reflects  their  opinion 
of  The  Boston  Symphony  would  be  happy  as  clients  of  the 
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The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
1500-word  description  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Engel.  Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a 
"hero"  in  the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

"A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber  (the  human 
will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  earth- 
bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and  peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting, 
yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery  of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow 
of  inevitable  Fate,  a  warning  apparition,"  foretelling  "the  tragic  outcome." 

Mr.  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to 
a  faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may 
suspect  that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such 
promptings,  seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and 
magnificent  movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the 
composer  had  on  his  heart. 

In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They 
had  every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions 
of  his  First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the 
Resurrection  (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subse- 
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quently  disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant 
for  vocal  settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This 
literary  accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about 
what  it  was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  "Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!"  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except 
that  he  allowed  "Tragic"  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have 
admitted  "Tragic"  as  a  safe  generality  for  the  Finale,  forestalling 
further  analysis.  The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative 
of  extra-musical  concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitution- 
ally unable  to  refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no 
pause  to  what  Bruno  Walter  has  called  "the  turbulent  inner  world" 
of  his  imagination.  That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orienta- 
tion when  a  score  was  in  hand.   When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the 
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finished  score,  those  words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as 
applied  to  the  truer  elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  "autobiographical."  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schonberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  "In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  . 
self-expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems."*  But  self- 
expression,  according  to  Schonberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote 
elsewhere  that  a  composer  produces  music,  not  with  conscious  delibera- 
tion, but  naturally,  "as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples."  Mahler  was 
obviously  at  a  loss  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motiva- 
tions in  his  act  of  creation.  His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were 
still  less  successful  as  he  came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 

"Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which 
hasn't  its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener 
has  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it  —  in  other  words, 
what  he  is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Per  eat  die  Pro- 
gramme! One  must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least, 
surrender  willingly  to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains— 
even  for  the  creator!" 

If  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  "surrender  willingly  to  the 
rhapsodist,"  the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own 
terms,  direct  and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  sub- 
mit to  the  flood  of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole 
Mahler.  His  tone  language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music 
and  so  understood. 


*  Rede  uber  Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel. 
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Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to 
him  from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in 
his  memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working 
material.  He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether 
slow  or  fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  Ldndler 
rhythm  for  its  scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  "maca- 
bre" effects  to  give  play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  He  loved 
to  match  the  voice,  especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture. 
As  a  master  of  orchestral  color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  he  found  these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  Lor 
his  symphonic  structures.  The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they 
were  fundamental,  the  true  voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always 
in  tonal  possibilities.  Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant 
or  dark,  challenging  or  quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special 
wizardry  of  music.  Here  they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character 
of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his  own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had 
put  the  last  touches  on  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  that  he  had 
also  put  himself  into  the  score,  and  had  done  it  so  completely  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He  wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that 
moment  of  elation: 
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"If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write 
poetry  or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man, 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
against  a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder)  but  a  musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician. 
In  a  word,  who  has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has 
genius  doesn't  have  to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  after- 
wards as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with 
good  intentions,  etc.  He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  and  does  not  achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period. 
And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so  is  the  child.   Still  once  more  period. 

"My  sixth  is  finished.    I  believe  I  achieved.    A  thousand  periods." 

[copyrighted] 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Capture  the  Magic  of 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

From  the  Overture  and  Scherzo  to  the  last  notes  of  the  Finale,  Leins- 
dorf and  the  Boston  Symphony  perform  Mendelssohn's  score  with 
grace,  charm  and  imagination.  Leinsdorf  suffuses  his  reading  with 
the  shimmering  glow  of  fancy,  and  the  orchestra— with  assisting  solo- 
ists Arlene  Saunders,  Helen  Vanni  and  narrator  Inga  Swenson— 
transports  the  listener  on  an  airy  excursion  into  Mendelssohn's 
enchanted  world.  Sheer  magic  in  this  exquisite  Dynagroove  album. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

The  "Subscribers"  Exhibition  now  on 
view  in  the  gallery  will  end  on  Tuesday, 
December  22. 


CARRYING  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
TO  NEW  YORK 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers gave  the  first  of  three  concerts  in 
Hunter  College,  New  York,  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  That  city  which  has  a  wealth  of 
fine  chamber  groups  and  chamber  music 
performances  gave  the  visitors  from 
Boston  a  welcome  which  justifies  the 
venture.  The  following  reviews  are  at 
hand: 

The  august  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  produced  a  small  ensemble,  a 
quite  legitimate  offspring  that  has  its 
parent's  name  and  protection.  It  is 
called  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  and  was  proudly  introduced  to 
New  York  audiences  Monday  night  at 
the  Hunter  College  Playhouse. 

It  is  made  up  primarily  of  the  princi- 
pal players  in  each  section  of  the  Or- 
chestra. Many  such  ensembles  develop 
haphazardly  among  orchestra  musicians 
but  they  are  usually  orphans.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  the  first  major  orches- 
tra to  form  and  sponsor  its  own  chamber 
group.  Only  a  few  non-major  orchestras, 
such  as  the  one  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
have  done  so  in  the  past. 

With  a  dozen  first-rate  performers 
among  its  members,  the  new  group  can 
perform  varied  and  unusual  works. 
Monday  night  they  were  able  to  offer 
three  that  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
concert   hall,   although   they   have    been 
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recorded — in  two  instances  several  times 
— and  could  in  no  way  be  considered 
esoteric.  They  were  Beethoven's  Sere- 
nade (Op.  25)  and  Septet  (Op.  20)  and 
Mozart's  Quartet  (K.  370). 

The  choice  was  shrewd.  The  Beetho- 
ven scores  are  among  his  happiest,  in- 
spired without  trying  to  plumb  the  emo- 
tional depths  of  this  world.  The  Mozart 
is  equally  felicitous,  although  its  central 
slow  movement  has  tragic  implications. 

The  music  also  showed  off  the  superb 
technical  equipment  of  the  Boston  in- 
strumentalists. They  are  virtuosos — they 
have  to  be  or  they  would  not  hold  their 
positions.  But  just  as  much  they  are 
ensemble  musicians.  Although  a  fledg- 
ling group  they  already  play  with  the 
give  and  take  of  more  mature  organiza- 
tions and  with  no  sense  of  domination 
by  any  one  member. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist,  and  Bur- 
ton Fine,  violist,  were  the  busiest  play- 
ers of  the  evening,  but  they  could  afford 
to  be  since  they  were  the  youngest.  There 
was  extraordinarily  skillful  playing  by 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flutist,  and 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboist,  in  the  works 
where  they  were  the  only  wind  instru- 
mentalists. 

But  the  high  point  of  the  evening  came 
with  the  Beethoven  septet,  notably  in 
the  Adagio  cantabile,  where  the  en- 
semble could  not  have  sounded  more 
beautiful.  Here,  besides  Mr.  Silverstein 
and  Mr.  Fine,  the  group  included  Jules 
Eskin,  cellist;  Georges  Moleux,  double- 
bass  player;  Gino  Cioffi,  clarinetist; 
James  Stagliano,  horn  player,  and  Sher- 
man  Walt,    bassoonist.    They  were   all 

wonderful. 

Raymond  Ericson 
New  York  Times 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers made  their  New  York  debut  Monday 
night  at  the  Hunter  College  Playhouse. 
It  was — to  come  to  the  point  at  once — 
an  occasion  to  cherish.  Lest  anyone 
think  they  missed  out  on  it,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  two  more  concerts  are  sched- 
uled for  February  1  and  March  22,  and 
anyone    interested    in    chamber    music 
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superbly  performed  should  lose  not  one 
moment  in  obtaining  his  reservations. 

Drawn  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  complement  of  first  players, 
the  group  will,  in  the  course  of  this 
series,  perform  chamber  works  written 
for  strings,  winds  and  brasses,  as  well  as 
string  trios,  quartets,  and  wind  quintets. 

In  chamber  music,  nothing  succeeds 
like  consistency  of  ensemble  playing 
under  one  single,  guiding  hand.  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  regular  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  has  provided  both 
the  consistency  and  this  guidance.  Func- 
tioning as  Music  Director  of  the  new 
ensemble,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  absent  in  body 
but  present  in  spirit,  made  manifest  the 
virtues  of  chamber  playing  par  ex- 
cellence. 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  knowing 
the  difference  between  playing  in  a  large 
symphony  orchestra  and  playing  works 
expressly  written  for  small  combina- 
tions. This  the  orchestra's  first  players 
understood  full  well. 

They  easily  attuned  themselves  to 
matters  of  balance,  color  and  dynamics, 
inevitable  by-products  of  their  orches- 
tral experience.  Yet  what  gave  the  eve- 
ning its  special  distinction  was  the  lucid- 
ity of  their  interpretation. 

Aside  from  choice  of  program,  which 
was  superb,  they  responded  with  singular 
awareness  to  the  inherent  values  found 
in  the  music  itself.  It  was,  we  suspect, 
a  matter  of  sheer  love  that  contrived  to 
produce  the  sounds  they  garnered.  It 
was  fresh,  spontaneous  and,  when  called 
for,  deeply  tender. 

The  players'  rapport  with  one  another 
— and  each  is  of  solo  caliber — was  never 
marred  by  the  soloist  approach  which 
flaws  many  another  ensemble.  In  each 
work  the  music  itself  led  the  way. 
Whether  in  the  crispness  or  impishness 
of  the  Beethoven  Serenade,  the  bril- 
liance and  suavity  of  the  Mozart  Quartet 
or  the  episodic  discursiveness  of  Beetho- 
ven's Septet,  the  Boston  Symphony  Play- 
ers proffered  jewels  cut  in  the  loveliest 
of  shapes  and  most  beautiful  of  colors. 
John  Gruen 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow . . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Third  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  20,  at  3:00  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schubert Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  "Tragic" 

I.     Adagio  molto;  Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro 

Carter Variations  for  Orchestra 

Introduction  —  Allegro 
Theme  —  Andante 
Variations  —  Vivace  leggero 

Pesante 

Moderato 

Ritardando  molto 

Allegro  misterioso 

Accelerando  molto 

Andante 

Allegro  giocoso 

Andante 

Allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 
INTERMISSION 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Piano  Pieces, 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Promenade  —  II  vecchio  castello  —  Tuileries  — 

Bydlo  —  Promenade  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells  — 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges:  The  Marketplace  — 

Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  — 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  C  minor  ("Tragic") 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797; 
died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  April  27,  1816,  in  Vienna.  The  first 
performance  is  stated  by  Otto  E.  Deutsch  to  have  been  given  by  the  Euterpe  Musical 
Society  in  Leipzig,  November  19,  1849,  A.  F.  Riccius,  conductor.  August  Manns 
introduced  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  (south  of  London),  February  29, 
1869.  A  performance  by  Sam  Franko's  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York, 
March  26,  1901,  was  announced  as  the  first  in  this  country.  Theodore  Thomas 
brought  the  Andante  to  Boston,  December  23,  1871,  and  this  movement  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1884,  1886,  and  1888. 
Pierre  Monteux  introduced  the  whole  Symphony  on  April  8,  1921,  and  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  included  it  in  a  Schubert  Centenary  concert,  November  16,  1928. 

The  Symphony  was  published  in  full  score  in  1884.  It  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

'T^he  tardy  appearance  of  Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony  in  publication 

■*•  and  performance  is  a  fair  example  of  the  snail-like  emergence  of  the 

Schubert  heritage  into  the  daylight  of  publication,  performance,  and 

general  attention.   Not  one  of  his  symphonies  was  published  while  he 
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lived,  nor  adequately  performed  in  a  public  concert.  The  two  sym- 
phonies of  his  maturity  —  the  great  C  major  and  the  "Unfinished," 
were  dug  out  and  performed  by  individual  enthusiasts  in  1839  anc* 
1867  respectively.  The  first  six  symphonies  were  left  to  lie  in  oblivion 
as  early  works.  The  Thematic  Catalogue  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  shows 
that  the  first  four  were  first  published  in  1884,  in  the  Gesamtausgabe, 
the  Fifth  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Sixth  in  1895.  (The  Andante 
of  the  Fourth  was  published  by  Peters  in  1871.)  Only  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  had  been  published  in  four  hand  piano  arrangements  (how  much 
of  their  special  delicate  fragrance  could  have  been  divined  by  home 
readers  in  that  once  eagerly  cultivated  but  slightly  barbarous  combina- 
tion?). Only  when  these  six  symphonies,  which  as  much  as  any  in 
existence  have  the  special  charm  of  youth,  became  at  last  accessible  in 
full  score  could  they  win  their  way  into  the  permanent  affection  of  the 
musical  world.* 

The  full  score  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  therefore  did  not  appear 
until  sixty-eight  years  after  Schubert  had  written  it  as  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
He  evidently  intended  it  for  the  amateur  group  to  which  he  belonged 
(sitting  in  at  viola),  and  which  performed  symphonies  (not  too  difficult) 
at  the  Gundelhof,  under  the  direction  of  the  violinist  Otto  Hatwig. 

The  pre-publication  performances  were  made  possible  by  the  crusad- 
ing energies  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  journeyed  to  Vienna  in  1867, 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  towards  Schubert  and  orchestral  music  in 
general  that  all  of  his  eight  symphonies,  in  eighty  different  performances,  are  available  at 
this  moment  on  phonograph  records. 
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made  copies  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  Symphony  and  the  Sixth, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Nikolaus  Dumba.t  "Even  in  Vienna,"  wrote 
Sir  George,  the  dauntless  Schubertian,  "he  is  not  the  object  of  that 
general  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  for  him  by  the  best  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  England,  or,  as  we  should  imagine,  by  the  countrymen  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  that  ever  was  born  or  resided  in 
Vienna.  ...  In  general,  the  Viennese  are  cold  towards  their  great 
brother;  and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  we  found  the  chief  musicians  in  the 
large  towns  of  more  northern  Germany." 

If  the  Symphony  justifies  its  title  (which  appears  on  the  manuscript 
as  a  later  addition)  it  is  in  the  introductory  adagio,  which  is  in  the  dark 
mood  characteristic  of  some  of  the  later  songs.  The  finale  again  estab- 
lishes the  C  minor  tonality,  begins  incisively,  and  develops  climaxes 
almost  violent.  But  each  of  these  movements  ends  roundly  in  C  major. 
Schubert  does  not  seem  to  strive  toward  the  brighter  mood,  while  con- 
quering tragedy,  as  Beethoven  does.  He  rather  loses  his  gloom  as  his 
youthful  and  more  natural  symphonic  cheerfulness  prevails.  The  main 
theme  of  the  first  movement  (allegro  vivace)  has  the  surge  and  fall  on  a 
half  tone  which  was  once  the  Romantic  convention  for  a  sigh  in  music. 
The  last  movement  seems  to  aim  at  frenzy,  but  it  emerges  exuberant 

f  They  were  acquired  from  C.  F.  Peters,  and  left  on  Dumba's  death  in  1900,  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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instead.  Schubert  here  spins  his  figures,  acquires  momentum,  and  runs 
into  lengths  much  in  the  manner  of  his  great  C  major,  yet  hardly 
with  equal  results.  The  motto  theme  of  this  movement  strangely  sug- 
gests the  opening  theme  of  the  Hebrides  Overture,  although  Mendels- 
sohn had  certainly  not  seen  Schubert's  score  when  he  wrote  his  own  in 
1830.  There  is  a  more  plausible  resemblance  (general  and  not  thematic) 
between  this  Symphony  and  Beethoven's  String  Quartet,  Op.  18  No.  3, 
in  C  minor.  There  is  in  each  a  kind  of  controlled  power  of  supple 
chromaticism,  especially  evident  in  Schubert's  Finale,  and  in  his 
entirely  entrancing  Minuet.  The  Andante  in  A-flat  is  a  lyric  movement 
of  unabashed  sentiment  (dolce),  its  course  twice  interrupted  by  a  more 
stormy  section.  The  quieter  mood  prevails.  Perhaps  someone  can 
explain  why  the  charm  of  this  slow  movement  as  first  published  and 
separately  heard  did  not  sooner  inspire  curiosity  about  the  surrounding 


movements. 
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PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_IS  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
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Honored  for  bravery  as  well  as 
bassoon-playing,  equally  at  home  with 
a  chamber  group,  a  trout  stream,  a 
ski  slope,  or  a  sports  car,  Principal 
Bassoon  Sherman  Walt  updates  in  a 
measure  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
man. 


BORIS  ANO   MILTON  —  Boston 


For  all  his  outside  interests  and 
achievements,   though,    he  is   best   and   most  justly   known   for   his 
hauntingly  melodious  performances  on  a  grave  and  noble  instrument. 

His  career  began  in  the  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota;  continued 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Del  Negro  and  Tabuteau;  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  service  with  the  83rd  Infantry  Division,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star;  and  resumed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  1947. 

Five  years  later,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
bassoon  teacher,  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  both  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C  TRUST  DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE   STREET,    BOSTON 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Elliott  Carter 

Born  in  New  York  City,  December  1 1,  1908 


The  Variations  for  Orchestra  were  composed  on  a  commission  from  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  and  were  introduced  by  that  orchestra  on  May  19,  1956.  The  work  is  scored 
for  wood  winds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  tubas,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

Mr.  Carter  described  his  Variations  in  an  address  given  at  Prince- 
ton before  the  first  performance.  A  student  composer  asked 
about  the  method  of  transformation  as  a  treatment  of  the  variation 
form,  and  the  composer  answered: 

As  musicians  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  of  program 
notes.  Technical  discussions  baffle  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  and 
the  few  who  do  understand  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  composer  is  a  calcu- 
lating monster,  particularly  since  musical  terms  are  ponderous,  not 
always  very  definite  in  meaning,  and  too  often  give  the  impression  of 
complexity  when  describing  something  very  obvious  to  the  ear.  If  I 
had  described  the  augmentations,  diminutions,  retrograde  inversions 
as  they  occur,  this  would  have  been  positively  bewildering  to  the 
public  and  would  not  have  helped  it  to  listen  —  certainly  not  the  first 
time.  So  I  tried  to  find  a  comparison  that  would  help  the  listener 
grasp  my  general  approach.    Serious  music  must  appeal  in  different 
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a  very  attractive  price.  This 
year  we  think  we  have  se- 
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you  might  even  give  one  to 
yourself! 
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%  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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ways.  Its  main  appeal,  however,  emerges  from  the  quality  of  the 
musical  material  or  ideas  and  perhaps  even  more  from  their  use  in 
significant  continuities,  but  does  not  always  depend  on  grasping  the 
logic  of  the  latter  on  first  hearing.  There  has  to  be  something  left  for 
the  second  time,  if  there  ever  is  a  second  time. 

As  in  all  my  work,  I  conceived  this  one  as  a  large,  unified  musical 
action  of  gesture.  In  it,  definition  and  contrast  of  character  decrease 
during  the  first  variations,  arriving  at  a  point  of  neutrality  in  the 
central  variation,  then  increase  again  to  the  finale,  which  comprises 
many  different  speeds  and  characters.  This  work  was  thought  of  as  a 
series  of  character  studies  in  various  states  of  interaction  with  each 
other  both  within  each  variation  and  between  one  and  the  next. 
Activity,  development,  type  of  emphasis,  clearness  or  vagueness  of 
definition,  I  hoped  would  contribute  to  characterization.  Form, 
rhythmic  and  development  processes  as  well  as  texture  and  thematic 
material  differ  in  each  for  this  reason. 

The  individual  effort  of  the  serious  composer,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  invention  of  musical  ideas  in  themselves  as  in  the  inven- 
tion of  interesting  ideas  that  will  also  fill  certain  compositional  require- 
ments and  allow  for  imaginative  continuations.   Serious  music  appeals 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
casual,  athletic, 
sporting  and 
waterproof 
footwear. 
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to  a  longer  span  of  attention  and  to  a  more  highly  developed  auditory 
memory  than  do  the  more  popular  kinds  of  music.  In  making  this 
appeal,  it  uses  many  contrasts,  coherences,  and  contexts  that  give  it  a 
wide  scope  of  expression,  great  emotional  power  and  variety,  direction, 
uniqueness,  and  a  fascination  of  design  with  many  shadings  and  qual- 
ities far  beyond  the  range  of  popular  or  folk  music.  Every  moment 
must  count  somehow,  as  must  every  detail.  For  a  composer  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  a  passage  that  fits  the  particular  situation  and 
moment  at  which  it  appears  in  the  composition,  that  carries  to  a 
further  point  some  idea  previously  stated,  that  has  the  appropriate 
expressive  quality  motivated  by  what  has  been  heard  and  yet  is  a 
passage  that  sounds  fresh  and  alive. 


Elliott  Carter  is  one  of  the  few  musicians  who  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  knowing  the  late  Charles  Ives,  and  the  seclusive  composer  encour- 
aged him  to  study  music  seriously.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1928,  where  he  studied  with  Walter  Piston  and  Gustav  Hoist  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  After  graduating  he  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  A  commission  from 
Lincoln  Kirstein  resulted  in  his  ballet  Pocahontas,  the  success  of  which 
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Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 
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The  PIANO  CONCERTO 

by  Samuel  Barber  received  its 
first  performance  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  initial  concert  in  the 
new  Philharmonic  Hall  on 
September  24,  1962,  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 
John  Browning  was  soloist. 

This  Orchestra  has  also 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
introducing  five  other  works  by 
Mr.  Barber  during  the 
past  decade. 


A  "distinguished  performance"  on  the  part  of  your 
executor  can  add  greatly  to  your  family's  security  and 
peace  of  mind.  7o  this  end,  we  suggest  a  meeting 
with  one  of  our  trust  officers  and  the  attorney  who 
draws  your  'Will. 
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in  1939  led  to  a  second  ballet,  The  Minotaur,  which  was  performed  in 
1947.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Carter  composed  his  First  Symphony,  his  Holi- 
day Overture  and  shorter  works.  Between  1947  and  1954  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  chamber  music,  notably  his  two  string  quartets. 
Each  of  these  has  been  widely  performed  and  like  other  of  his  works, 
they  have  been  awarded  prizes.  The  Second  Quartet  was  performed 
at  Tanglewood  on  July  29,  i960  and  August  11,  1964.  The  latter  per- 
formance was  part  of  last  summer's  Festival  of  Contemporary  American 
Music  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  There 
was  a  performance  of  the  Quintet  for  Woodwinds  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Carter  has  taught  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore,  at  Columbia  University,  at  the  Salzburg  Seminars  in  Austria, 
and  at  Yale  University.  In  1962  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  At  present  he  holds  a  similar  position 
in  Berlin,  having  been  invited  by  the  Berlin  Senat  and  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  VIRTUOSO  CONDUCTOR 


It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  symphonic  conductor  who  could 
really  illuminate  the  world  of  performance  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  record  a  hundred  years  back  fails  to  show  anything  remotely  com- 
parable to  the  orchestras  we  now  take  for  granted,  or  to  those  who  are 
leading  them.  In  number,  both  orchestras  and  leaders  today  are  of 
course  beyond  all  precedent.  In  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
no  orchestras  of  even  the  recent  past  have  had  anything  quite  like  the 
technical  accomplishment,  the  slickness  of  our  best.  As  for  our  con- 
ductors, there  is  no  need,  perhaps  fortunately  no  possibility,  of  direct 
first-hand  comparison  with  the  figures  who  are  legendary  —  Von  Biilow, 
Nikisch,  Richter,  Mahler,  Weingartner,  Muck,  Mengelberg. 

Illustrious  conductors  came  into  being  when  illustrious  orchestras 
came  into  being,  and  these  developed  as  scores  have  required  special 
skills.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  past  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  fully  professional  orchestra  permanently  maintained  for  concert 
purposes.  A  leader  paid  only  to  lead  was  unknown.  Looking  back  for 
the  first  man  who  made  a  sole  profession  of  keeping  superior  players, 
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drilling  them  to  the  utmost,  and  bringing  an  orchestra  of  his  own 
responsibility  to  a  wide  public,  we  find  no  one  before  Hans  von  Bulow. 
There  were  accomplished  leaders  before  Bulow,  but  they  were  pri- 
marily composers  who  had  taken  up  the  baton  because  there  was  no 
one  else  good  enough  to  make  their  own  music  intelligible.  Except  for 
this  compulsion,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Liszt  might  not  have 
given  more  than  passing  attention  to  what  was  not  then  regarded  as 
much  more  than  a  work-a-day  job.  It  was  the  emergence  of  Berlioz' 
orchestral  and  Wagner's  exacting  operatic  scores,  the  emergence  of  the 
Romantic  symphonies  from  Beethoven  to  Brahms  that  first  required  a 
kind  of  intelligence,  imagination  and  application  on  the  part  of  leaders 
until  then  simply  non-existent.  What  passed  for  conductors  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  had  been  the  Kapellmeisters,  routine  time 
beaters  holding  together  from  the  keyboard  as  best  they  might  groups 
of  chamber  size  and  mixed  abilities,  as  hirelings  of  a  prince. 

The  nineteenth  century  soon  outgrew  this  species  of  cloistered  per- 
formance under  the  exclusive  patronage  of  social  rank.  The  wealthier 
townsfolk  became  interested.  The  players  in  concert  "societies,"  always 
largely  amateur,  were  replaced  by  professionals  ("professors"  as  they 
were  called  in  England),  whereby  there  was  at  last  the  beginning  of  an 
approach  to  present  day  standards. 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music . . . 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  .  . . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 
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Until  Weber,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  (composers  all),  leaders  did 
not  even  use  a  stick.  A  stick  was  for  cueing  a  chorus,  an  implement  to 
forestall  disaster  by  wrong  entrances.  It  would  have  been  thought 
wasteful  to  pay  a  musician  simply  to  wave  a  stick  and  not  contribute 
to  the  sound.  "Interpretation,"  rubato,  dynamic  shadings  were  not 
even  thought  of  by  most  Kapellmeisters. 

If  one  of  these  could  behold  a  conductor  today  wildly  gesticulating 
with  a  stick,  making  extravagant  exhortations,  he  would  probably  put 
him  down  as  either  a  madman  or  a  charlatan.  A  conductor's  traditional 
job  was  to  beat  time  and  hold  things  together,  not  to  make  a  show  of 
himself.  The  leader  was  not  something  for  the  audience  to  watch.  If 
Weber  or  Mendelssohn  made  a  visual  impression,  it  was  because  they 
had  a  well-tailored,  gentlemanly  air  (then  rare  among  mere  musicians) 
which  invited  respect  and  appealed  to  the  ladies.  Conductors  had  no 
reason  to  make  extravagant  gestures.   Wagner  would  have  been  more 
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animated,  but  only  because  he  was  absorbed  in  inducing  his  new  highly 
charged  style  into  his  men.  In  Bayreuth  he  made  his  disciple-conduc- 
tors invisible  to  the  audience.  Habeneck  in  Paris,  who  had  mostly  opera 
players  and  students  to  work  with,  was  stumpy  and  unprepossessing; 
he  led  by  waving  his  bow.  Sir  George  Grove  wrote  of  him  as  a  first 
rate  "drill  sergeant."  Sir  Michael  Costa,  during  his  many  years  as  con- 
ductor in  England,  was  respected  for  his  discipline  rather  than  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  These  and  their  colleagues  were  too  intent  upon  the  task 
before  them  to  give  any  particular  thought  of  how  they  might  look  to 
the  audience.  If  they  were  questioned  about  it  they  would  probably 
have  been  astonished  at  the  thought  that  musical  performance  need  be 
anything  else  than  clearly  directed  and  correctly  played.  The  gesticulat- 
ing conductor  was  still  to  come,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Romantic  urge. 
Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  set  the  pace.  Conductors  had  to  develop 
who  could  handle  them  with  something  more  perceptive  than  adher- 
ence to  the  notes  in  the  score,  and  who  could  meet  the  more  unbridled 
expressive  and  sensational  demands  of  the  music  that  was  being  written. 
The  general  concert  conditions  were  also  changing.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  fostering  bourgeois  communities.  The  prosperous 
tradesman,  or  more  probably  his  wife,  was  found  cultivating  the  arts. 
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There  began  to  accumulate  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  Western  World— 
a  potential  concert  public,  a  public  in  complete  contrast  to  the  social 
gatherings  in  the  mansions  of  Vienna  or  Paris,  in  contrast  even  to  what 
was  known  as  society  in  London. 

The  way  was  then  open  for  the  virtuoso  conductor  —  the  conductor 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 
He  had  at  his  command  for  the  first  time  a  proper,  really  professional 
orchestra,  with  wind  instruments  much  improved  by  recent  invention. 
He  had  before  him  an  exciting  privilege  —  the  chance  to  initiate  the 
multitudes  into  the  beauties  and  delights  of  an  accumulated  symphonic 
treasury. 

Symphonies  were  unknown  to  a  general  public  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Music  was  for  marching,  for  dancing,  for  use  in  the 
theatre.  Music  not  in  the  theatres  or  ballrooms  was  in  the  open  air. 
There  were  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  on  the  Thames,  the  casinos  on  the 
Champs  £lys£es,  the  Tivoli  Gardens  in  Copenhagen,  the  band  concerts 
in  Berlin  under  Gungl.  In  the  Vienna  Augarten  there  had  long  been 
semi-amateur  concerts  higher  in  intention  than  results.  A  Vienna 
populace  flocked  to  the  ballrooms  and  popular  theatres.  They  also 
flocked  to  the  concerts  led  by  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  Strauss  was  undoubt- 
edly a  good  leader.   He  also  knew  what  was  exclusively  wanted  —  his 
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own  waltzes,  galops  and  other  dance  numbers.  More  substantial  music 
was  to  be  found  in  a  few  places:  the  free  town  of  Leipzig  which  was 
the  first  to  develop  "subscription  concerts"  in  the  Gewandhaus;  Lon- 
don, where  however  amateurism  abounded,  Frankfurt  and  Dusseldorf 
which  put  on  summer  festivals.  The  world  at  large  was  due  a  revelation 
of  a  glorious  art. 

The  beginnings  of  that  revelation  were  unsavory.  The  man  who  first 
opened  the  portal  was  no  saintly  benefactor.  He  was  a  self-seeker,  a 
contriver  of  spectacles  who  would  stoop  to  any  trick  that  would  catch 
the  crowds.  Some  denounced  him  as  a  mountebank.  They  were  partly 
but  not  wholly  right.    Consciously  or  not,  he  served  mankind. 

His  name  was  Louis  Antoine  Jullien.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland 
in  1812,  raised  in  Paris,  where  after  a  sketchy  amount  of  musical  school- 
ing he  learned  to  lead  bands  and  dance  orchestras  by  stepping  in  and 
doing.  He  drew  great  crowds  in  Paris,  but  in  1838  made  a  hasty  journey 
to  England,  whether  to  escape  his  creditors  or  plow  more  fertile  fields, 
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or  both.  London  was  a  place  of  opportunity  where  music  was  a  foreign 
importation,  where  many  visiting  musicians,  Italian,  German  or  French, 
were  doing  very  well  indeed.  Jullien  built  on  his  French  repute, 
engaged  enormous  orchestras,  all  kinds  of  soloists,  drew  crowds  to  fill 
the  largest  available  hall  at  his  "concerts  d'hiver"  in  the  winter  season, 
his  "concerts  d'ete"  in  summer,  his  concerts  monstres  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Surrey.  There  was  nothing  new  about  popular  concerts  in 
London.  It  was  in  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  a  hundred  years  before  that 
Handel's  fireworks  music  had  been  played.  Philippe  Musard,  Jullien's 
rival,  had  come  from  Paris  where  he  had  established  the  "Promenade" 
concerts  and  prospered  until  Jullien  outdid  him  in  extravagant  show- 
manship and  took  over. 

In  the  English  Opera  House,  in  1838,  Jullien  extended  a  platform 
from  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the  middle  of  the  auditorium,  and  there 
he  stood  at  an  elaborate  pulpit.  His  players  surrounded  him,  reaching 
to  the  stage.  The  audience  looked  up  to  him  from  three  sides,  from 
the  bare  floor  where  they  "promenaded,"  and  from  the  encircling  loges. 
He  was  the  center  of  all  eyes,  bewhiskered,  gorgeously  appareled  with 
an  embroidered  shirt  front  and  gleaming  white  wristbands.  When  he 
was  ready  to  begin,  saffron  colored  gloves  were  brought  to  him  on  a 
salver. 

All  this  was  in  atrocious  taste,  but  it  gave  a  new  prominence  to  the 
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BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 
ANNOUNCES  ITS  1965  SEASON 
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Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIRAMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  11;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  10,  24 

ENCORE  SERIES:  Jan.  13;  Feb.  7,  21;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to: 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP,  INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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conductor's  role;  it  opened  up  the  worst  and  the  best  possibilities  of 
that  role.  Fortunately  it  has  been  the  best  that  has  survived.  Jullien 
was  smart  enough  to  engage  the  most  talented  players  to  be  had,  he 
used  his  tricks  to  draw  in  miscellaneous  crowds;  for  bait  he  had  battle 
pieces  with  cannonades  and  bells,  popular  soloists,  "monster"  choruses. 
He  was  an  experimenter  as  well  as  a  showman,  and  when  he  put 
between  these  numbers  symphonies  by  Mozart,  Haydn  or  Beethoven, 
the  experiment  was  a  success.  Beethoven  was  a  new  experience  —  for 
he  was  still  a  "modern"  —  arresting  and  therefore  exciting.  The  sym- 
phonies became  stepping  stones  for  Jullien's  own  personal  glory.  While 
cultivating  a  world-wide  public  he  was  laying  the  pattern  for  the  con- 
ductor as  the  central  figure  and  all-important  master  of  orchestral 
performance. 
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When  the  virtuoso  conductor  came  upon  the  scene,  he  was  there  to 
stay.  His  kind  at  best  can  be  a  simon  pure  ministrant  of  the  holy  art 
of  music.  Visually  speaking  he  is  not  quite  that.  Even  in  his  most 
exalted  moments  he  is  in  some  degree  putting  on  an  act,  and  no  doubt 
his  successors  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  actor's  craft  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  his  profession.  The  ruses  of  showmanship  are 
tacitly  understood  and  expected;  audiences  will  not  have  it  otherwise, 
unless  the  showman  becomes  too  demonstrative  for  comfort.  The  audi- 
ences look  to  the  conductor  to  vitalize  their  impression  of  the  music  in 
hand,  and  accept  the  fiction  that  he  is  experiencing  the  excitement  of 
the  piece  for  the  first  time  (instead  of  the  hundredth  time)  and  stirring 
his  men  to  a  like  excitement.  When  a  conductor  shakes  a  trembling 
fist  at  the  brass  during  a  fortissimo  passage,  or  throws  his  arms  toward 
heaven  for  the  final,  crashing  chord,  or  makes  a  frantic  appeal  to  the 
violins  for  a  streaming  cantilena,  we  wish  to  forget  for  the  moment 
that  he  is  not  really  exhorting  the  musicians  to  give  their  all.  The 
melodic  passage  has  been  exactly  phrased  in  rehearsal,  the  brass  and 
percussion  players  have  been  carefully  coached  to  gauge  their  tone  in 
the  interest  of  balance  and  on  the  under  side  of  coarseness.  We  really 
know  that  the  conductor  is  helping  the  composer  and  the  orchestra  to 
put  the  music  across  to  us  by  a  sort  of  visual  underlining  of  its  dramatic 
impact,  its  rhythmic  pulse,  its  urgency  of  climax.  Most  of  us  accept 
this  bit  of  theatricality  because  our  satisfaction  is  actually  increased, 
we  are  raised  out  of  our  normal  placidity.  In  Jullien's  day  it  was  a  new 
and  exciting  sensation.  The  conductor,  a  hypnotic  presence,  gave  the 
picture  of  a  magician  conjuring  sounds  out  of  the  air  as  if  his  stick  were 
a  wand.  He  gave  the  illusion  of  creating  the  sounds,  and  was  indeed 
giving  them  life  in  the  ears  of  a  fresh  public  who,  unlike  our  jaded 
selves,  were  having  their  first  experience  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
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In  1853,  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  carried  Jullien  to  America  to  be 
exhibited  as  his  latest  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was  a  fortunate  alliance 
of  the  world's  two  prime  showmen.  Both  were  possessed  by  the  urge 
for  magnitude  —  the  one  displayed  for  the  sake  of  money  and  the  other 
dispensed  it  for  the  sake  of  glory.  The  Connecticut  yankee  capitalized 
on  the  general  gullibility;  the  French  megalomaniac  recognized  and 
even  shared  the  general  bad  taste,  but  also  sensed  and  reached  toward 
the  greater  musical  horizons  of  symphony  and  opera. 

Jullien  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  August  1,  1853,  with 
his  family,  the  pick  of  his  orchestra  (to  be  increased  by  100  players 
engaged  in  New  York),  and  (according  to  press  stories  at  the  time) 
eleven  tons  of  baggage.  He  opened  up  in  the  Castle  Garden  near  the 
Battery  on  August  29.  The  huge  circular  structure  was  transformed 
into  a  garden  indeed,  and  the  stage  resembled  "a  floral  temple."  The 
program  opened  with  the  Freischiltz  Overture,  and  traversed  amid 
lesser  matters  the  "Scherzo  and  Storm"  from  Beethoven's  Pastorale 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music.  New  York  was  as  excited  as  if  this  at  last  was  "the  greatest  show 
on  earth."  The  critics  were  quite  carried  away.  This  rhapsody  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  is  a  fair  sample:  "The  arrival  of  M.  Jullien 
forms  an  era  in  musical  art  in  this  country.  He  is  emphatically  a 
superior  mind  —  a  musical  director  entitled  to  guide,  sway  and  tri- 
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umph."  It  would  seem  that  his  triumph  was  more  than  personal.  He 
may  well  have  opened  the  ears  of  America  to  how  a  professional 
orchestra,  how  symphonic  music  could  be  made  to  sound  (Theodore 
Thomas,  then  eighteen,  joined  his  orchestra  as  violin  soloist  and  prob- 
ably learned  something  about  conducting  for  future  reference).  He 
conducted  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  twice,  Mendelssohn's  Scottish 
Symphony  and  Violin  Concerto,  also  isolated  movements.  He  made  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the  South  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  a 
sojourn  lasting  almost  a  year  and  traversing  214  concerts. 

Jullien  returned  to  Europe  with  a  considerable  number  of  dollars 
and,  being  entirely  devoid  of  caution,  grandiose  plans.  His  intoxica- 
tion by  success  was  stronger  than  his  judgment.  Further  tours  involved 
him  in  debt  and  finally  insolvency.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  i860,  was 
promptly  arrested  on  account  of  his  earlier  bankruptcy  there,  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  and  shortly  died  in  an  insane  asylum  on  March 
14,  a  flamboyant  character  to  the  last. 

His  impress  upon  the  musical  world  was  that  of  a  meteor,  but  there 
was  something  that  lingered  —  a  precedent  for  conductors  to  follow 
in  how  to  find  and  hold  a  public,  how  to  fulfill  a  noble  mission. 

J.  n.  B. 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  March  21,  1839; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orches- 
tration was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  October  19,  1922.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
first  played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,  1924.  ft  was 
last  performed  December  1-2,  1961,  when  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  rattle,  chime  and  strings. 


LE   PETIT   PIGAIXE 

Restaurant  Francais 

58    WESTLAND    AVENUE 

Lunch  11:30-2:00     •      Dinner  5:30  -  9:30 

Sunday  5-9  p.m.      •      Closed  Mondays 

Saturday  night  after  Symphony  — 
French  Specialties 

Tel.  Circle  7-9370 

Private  Dining  Room  for  Parties 

Free  parking  at  State  Garage, 

16  Stoneholm  Street 

(Not  for  Invitation  Dinners) 

All  our  pastries  are  now  sold  at  the 
SHERRY-BILTMORE  COFFEE  SHOP     •     CO  7-7700 


PIGALLE  COFFEE  SHOP  and 
FRENCH  PASTRY  SHOP 

Now  located  at  the 
Sherry-Biltmore  Hotel 

7  A.M.  -   11    P.M. 

Many  different  specialties 
before  and  after  concerts 


a/iffy 


MEADOWBROOK  LANE     •      FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

The  New  and  Modern  Resort  Type  Home  Offering  Nursing  Care 

Uniquely,  Meadowbrook  Manor  successfully 
achieves  the  perfect  blend  of  home  comfort, 
with  the  luxury  of  hotel  accommodations 
and  the  ultimate  in  nursing  care. 

Planned  for  Every  Comfort  and  Care: 

•  24-HOUR  NURSING  CARE  •  CLOSED  CIRCUIT 
TV  FOR  NURSING  OBSERVATION  •  PHYSIO- 
THERAPY ROOM    •   AUDIO  VISUAL  CALL  SYSTEM 

•  COLOR  TV        •   MOVIES        •  SHUFFLEB0ARD 

•  GLASS  WALLED  RECREATION  AND  DINING 
AREAS  •  FOUNTAIN  GARDENS  •  PATIOS, 
SUN  DECK 

VIEW  OF   MANOR   HOUSE  AND   LODGE  Tpl     fl77.QQnn 

Minutes  from  Shoppers'  World,  Route  9  ,C1,   Ul  '  »,«JUU 

Color  Brochure  on  Request  To11  Free  —  Boston  Area  235-6338 
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Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  on  the  impulse  of 
his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  after  the  post- 
humous exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  nine  months  after  his  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  composer,  here  as  in  his  songs  or  operas,  that  his 
music,  born  of  an  extra-musical  subject,  yet  always  transcends  the 
literal.  Nothing  could  seem  more  representational  than  a  picture  sub- 
ject, as  here,  yet  each  picture  loses  all  but  its  title  as  Moussorgsky's 
lively  tonal  fantasy  finds  its  own  tonal  image.  If  Moussorgsky  had  been 
as  much  at  home  with  an  orchestra  as  with  his  piano,  he  might  well 
have  carried  these  images  to  the  orchestral  palette  they  seem  to  cry  for. 
No  less  than  six  musicians  have  done  just  this.* 

Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a  link 
in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  in  the  early  numbers,  is  a  promenade. 
It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from  picture 
to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond  memory 
of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy  peeps  out 
through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive  face  "nel  modo 
russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian  11-4  rhythm 
suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread. 

*  Tushmalov,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Leonidas  Leonardi,  Maurice  Ravel,  Lucien  Cailliet,  Leopold 
Stokowski.  Ravel's  transcription,  which  was  for  a  time  available  only  to  Koussevitzky  and 
thus  necessitated  the  last  two,  is  the  survivor  par  excellence. 


Id.  Af».  K.C  6-3375 


Peaud  by  AUtce 

3.3.5  Berkeley  St,,  /io&tosi 

BIJOUTERIE 

Selective  Jewelry         •  Alert  Service 
•  Restringingand  Repairs 


THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Sizes  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1  2  V2  to  24  V2  . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Imported 

NATURAL 

CHEESES 

Domestic 

French 
Brie 

Camembert 
Gourmandise 

Italian 
Bel  Paese 
Gorgonzola 
Fontina 

English 
Stilton 
Cheshire 
Caerphilly 

158  Mass.  Avenue 
Boston 

MALBENS 

—  famous  Swiss  Grapillon  — 

CO  6-1203 
Free  Delivery 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ™s  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesemann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his  short, 
bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy,  crawling 
movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly  suggestive." 
Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry,  explained: 
"The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hartmann's  design 
in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club  (1869).  It  is  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts  being  inserted  in 
the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his  droll  movements 
with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord  with  the  exhibition 
catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger  over 
this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxophone 
to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 


If 

you  want 
to  speak 
a  new 
language 


WHERE  TO   BUY 


speak  to 


first, 


30  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON 

CO  6-6858 


^rWfedale  w90 


Six-Speaker  System- 

Enjoy  the  concert  hall  sound  legendary  with 
Wharfedale... the  natural  music,  undistorted, 
uncolored  by  extraneous  resonances. 
Wharfedale's  W90  is  a  new  kind  of  speaker 
system.,  .two  bass,  two  mid-range,  two  treble 
speakers  in  a  sand-filled  enclosure  that's 
neither  compact  nor  cumbersome.  In  oiled  or 
polished  walnut  $259.50.  Utility  model 
in  sanded  birch,  without  grill  $244.50. 

(Shown  on  matching  universal  mounting  base  $9.95) 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  Rte.  1,  N.  E.  Shopping  Center,  Saugus 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree 

Lafayette  Radio,  584  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Minute  Man  Radio,  28  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,  Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Centre, 

Alewifebrook  Parkway,  Cambridge 
Radio  Shack  Corp.,  594  Washington  Street,  Boston 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  CORP..  PORT  WASHINGTON.  NY. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.   Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  notv  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  "proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  catalogue 
names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  composer, 
as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a  plaintive 
intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for  the  high 
woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  " Sandomierzsko  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed  on 
the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as  the 
wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  it  disappears  in  the  distance. 
Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrante  poesie."  (Ravel, 
again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo  for  his 
purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  described 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house 
of  many  designers 
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Ilfey 





THE  MARK  I  SHOWN  AT  THE  WAR  MEMORIAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  HOME  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA 


RCA  Victor  Stereo...  realism  that  rivals  the  concert  hall 


For  "at  home"  concerts  that  rival  the 
original,  choose  RCA  Victor  Solid  State 
Stereo.  This  stately  credenza  embodies 
an  impressive  array  of  audiophile  treas- 
ures, including  the  precision  Studio- 
matic  Changer  with  Feather  Action 
Tone  Arm. 

The  new  Solid  State  tuner  and  ampli- 
fier are  the  most  powerful  ever  built  by 
RCA  Victor:  300  watts  of  peak  power 
(150  watts  EIA  Standard)  drive  an  8- 
speaker  sound  system  for  startling 


realism.  Solid  State  FM-AM  and  FM 
Stereo  radio,  too. 

Before  you  buy  any  phonograph,  com- 
pare RCA  Victor's  experience  in  sound 
reproduction,  dating  back  to  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  famous  "Victrola"® 
phonograph.  Remember,  more  people 
own  RCA  Victor  phonographs 
than  any  other  kind. 


S  MASTCK  S  VOICC" 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Sound 


Tmk(s)« 
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in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs  as  in  suits 
ot  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like  helmets, 
down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in  a  cap  of 
straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story  of 
"Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested  either 
canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreographer, 
who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child  dancers  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb  of  birds 
and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesemann  calls  this  number 
"one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two  Jews,  one 
rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted,  laconic  in  talk, 
and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry,  restlessly  and  fussily 


America's 
no.  1 

selling 
scotch 
whisky! 


BLENDED 
86  PROOF 


SCOTLAN  D'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 

CUTTY  SiRK 

QUALITY  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


"The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2955 
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EA.O. 

SCHWARX 


Boston 
Mass.  - 


BRANCHES:  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
Ohio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Westchester,  N.  Y 


IT'S  FUN  TO  SHOP  AT  SCHWARZ1 


«^    -   Are  you  keeping 


your  will  up-to-date? 


'FULL* 


Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


NANVANB  TMNT  (MM  FA  NY 


Member  F.  D.I.C. 


Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a  keen  eye  for  characteristic 
and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly 
before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan  of  one  of  them  blown  out  by 
the  wind,  and  the  Hap  of  the  other's  ragged  fur  coat. 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-nve  sketches  of  the  locale  ol  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an  attempt 
at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of  Hart- 
mann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout  has 
just  recovered  his  cow,  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of  Limoges 
are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Remboursac  has  just 
acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  porcelain  teeth  whereas  Monsieur  de 
Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains  always  the  color 
of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs writh  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  D  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 


The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  Extends  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  the 
Symphony  Subscribers 

to  attend  the 

Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

in  their  fourth  season  with 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Prominent  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  discussing 

"Music  of  the  World  —  Inside  the  B.  S.  O." 

Other  Guest  Speakers 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  Klaus  Liepmann 

Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  University  Director  and  Professor  at  M.I.T. 

Christmas  Music  Program 
Sponsored  hy  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica 

MIDTOWN   MOTOR   INN 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 

$3.75  per  person  (series  of  eight  $28.00)  including 

the  lecture,  luncheon,  gratuities 

and  Free  Parking  Throughout  the  Concert 

For  Reservation  call  COngress  2-1000 

Pre-Symphony  Gourmet  Dinner  before  Saturday,  Sunday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Concert  Series  —  $4.00 

Afternoon  Tea  served  after  the  Concert 
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The  Hut  on  Hens'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  hens'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  oi  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  oi  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to  take 
flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian  this 
episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russian 
and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council  had 
planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to  com- 
memorate the  event  of  April  4,  1866."  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three-quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with  a 
huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  imperial 
eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories,  with  a 
cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never  carried 
out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to,  was  the 
escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date.    This 


Seventy  Years  of  Unique  Service  to  the  Handicapped  and  Needy 
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BIRTHPLACE     OF    THE     GOODWILL     INDUSTRIES     PLAN     OF     HELPING     THE 
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Autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  now  located  in 
1  27  U.  S.  Cities  and  1 7  Foreign  Lands 

Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  is  the  largest  private,  non-profit, 
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Eight  additional,  non-profit  social  service  departments 

operated  by  Morgan  Memorial  are: 

GOODWILL  DAY  NURSERY 

YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

HAYDEN  GOODWILL  INN   FOR  HOMELESS  BOYS 

SEAVEY  SETTLEMENT  FOR  STRANDED  MEN 

ELIZA  HENRY  HOME  FOR  ELDERLY  WORKING  WOMEN 

FRESH  AIR  CAMPS   FOR  UNDERPRIVILEGED  CHILDREN 

NEW  ENGLAND   REHABILITATION   FOR  WORK  CENTER 

YOUTH  OCCUPATION  CENTER 

Your  Gifts  Are  Urgently  Needed,  Gratefully 
Received,  and  Tax  Deductible 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  MORGAN  MEMORIAL,  INC.,  IN  YOUR  WILL 

This  space  donated  by  the  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Printing  Co. 
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design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov  wrote  of 
the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "Their  style  is  that  of  the  old 
heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned  by  a 
huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though  weighted 
down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  centuries  ago 
they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic  war  helmet 
with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern  of  colored 
brick!  How  original  is  this!"  It  need  not  be  added  that  Moussorgsky's 
majestic  finale  leaves  behind  all  memory  of  this  piece  of  architectural 
gingerbread. 


"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  —  1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET         •         BOSTON 

Where  You  Are  Always  Welcome  to  Save  Money 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 
Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable  and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 
Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 

By  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

"...  a  lovely  book.  Devoted  to  beauty,  it  is  filled  with 
beauty.  Grounded  in  delight,  it  will  give  delight  to  its 
readers."  —  Edward  Wagenknecht,  The  Boston  Herald. 
"[Mr.  Woodworth]  has  transmitted  into  print,  as  he  does 
from  the  lectern,  a  way  of  feeling  about  music,  of  caring 
for  it.  ..."  —  Alan  Rich,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
Belknap  Press.     $4.75 


— H 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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The  year  1874  was  an  important  one  in  Moussorgsky's  life.  On 
August  2,  his  Boris  Godunov  was  performed  after  a  series  of  rejections 
and  revisions.  In  that  year  he  worked  upon  Khov  ant  china,  and  started 
upon  still  another  opera,  The  Sorotchintsi  Fair  on  the  text  of  Gogol. 
"A  comic  opera,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "will  mean  the  husbanding  of 
my  creative  powers."  But  when  he  died,  seven  years  later,  he  had 
finished  neither.  The  song  cycle  Sunless  he  composed  in  the  spring. 
In  June,  after  the  excitement  over  the  Boris  production  had  died  down, 
he  turned  to  a  project  inspired  by  a  commemorative  exhibition  in  the 
January  previous  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  his  friend  Victor 
Hartmann.  The  piano  suite,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  he  called  in  his 
later  biographical  sketch  a  "relaxation"  from  his  operatic  labors.  He 
evidently  took  delight  in  the  little  descriptive  pieces. 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 


THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY 

STRING    QUARTET 

quartet  in  residence  at  The  New  England  Conservatory 

JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN  BURTON   FINE 

GEORGE  ZAZOFSKY  JULES   ESKIN 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  8 

JORDAN  HALL  •  8:30   p.m. 

Tickets:  $4.00 -$3.50 -$3.00 -$2.00  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box 
Office,  30  Gainsboro  Street,  Boston.    Telephone  KE  6-2412. 
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music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
lor,  liberated  irom  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  extended 
form,  detail  oi  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he  remem- 
bered with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has  seemed 
so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Russian. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Moussorgsky's 
score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of  them.  Alfred 
Frankenstein,   who  is   the  program  annotator  of  the  San  Francisco 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a  service  in  exhuming 
all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  information  about  him 
that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Frankenstein  obtained  photo- 
graphic prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  including  those  which 
prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells,"  "The  Hut 
on  Fowls'  Legs,"  and  "The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in 
photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of  the  Memorial  Exhibition 
of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred  drawings,  including  archi- 
tectural designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or  people  noted  during  the 
artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  costumes  or  for  ornamental 
household  objects. 

*  This  information,  together  with  a  number  of  illustrations,  appeared  in  The  Musical  Quarterly 
of  July,  1939,  under  the  title,  "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive  as 
the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently  looked 
upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hartmann's 
heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord  with  the 
nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom.  His  free 
play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what  might  be 
called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky,  and  set  him 
tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  distinguished  Boston  V'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


:s  **  i js*  fci.1.  iii-ui  ■ 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  tryjy  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  61 7  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  14 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor 

MARCH  7 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


- 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

RADIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Ctr. 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'   World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.   Shopping   Center 

BRAINTREE 

South  Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping    Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH-11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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Recordings  by  the 

/BOSTON\ 
|  SYMPHONY  » 
^ORCHESTRA/ 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

^% 

%4* 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

e       "HIS  MASTtTS  VOICE" 

kcaVictor 

Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643      | 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 

LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

)Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 
Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

LM-7030 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


TEL.     LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist         Accompanist         Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


EGBERT  GQMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


ruth  pollen  glass 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Capture  the  Magic  of 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

From  the  Overture  and  Scherzo  to  the  last  notes  of  the  Finale,  Leins- 
dorf and  the  Boston  Symphony  perform  Mendelssohn's  score  with 
grace,  charm  and  imagination.  Leinsdorf  suffuses  his  reading  with 
the  shimmering  glow  of  fancy,  and  the  orchestra-with  assisting  solo- 
ists Arlene  Saunders,  Helen  Vanni  and  narrator  Inga  Swenson- 
transports  the  listener  on  an  airy  excursion  into  Mendelssohn's 
enchanted  world.  Sheer  magic  in  this  exquisite  Dynagroove  album. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

The  "Subscribers"  Exhibition  now  on 
view  in  the  gallery  will  end  on  Tuesday, 
December  22. 


CARRYING  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
TO  NEW  YORK 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers gave  the  first  of  three  concerts  in 
Hunter  College,  New  York,  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  That  city  which  has  a  wealth  of 
fine  chamber  groups  and  chamber  music 
performances  gave  the  visitors  from 
Boston  a  welcome  which  justifies  the 
venture.  The  following  reviews  are  at 
hand: 

The  august  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  produced  a  small  ensemble,  a 
quite  legitimate  offspring  that  has  its 
parent's  name  and  protection.  It  is 
called  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  and  was  proudly  introduced  to 
New  York  audiences  Monday  night  at 
the  Hunter  College  Playhouse. 

It  is  made  up  primarily  of  the  princi- 
pal players  in  each  section  of  the  Or- 
chestra. Many  such  ensembles  develop 
haphazardly  among  orchestra  musicians 
but  they  are  usually  orphans.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  the  first  major  orches- 
tra to  form  and  sponsor  its  own  chamber 
group.  Only  a  few  non-major  orchestras, 
such  as  the  one  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
have  done  so  in  the  past. 

With  a  dozen  first-rate  performers 
among  its  members,  the  new  group  can 
perform  varied  and  unusual  works. 
Monday  night  they  were  able  to  offer 
three  that  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
concert   hall,   although    they   have    been 
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recorded — in  two  instances  several  times 
— and  could  in  no  way  be  considered 
esoteric.  They  were  Beethoven's  Sere- 
nade (Op.  25)  and  Septet  (Op.  20)  and 
Mozart's  Quartet  (K.  370). 

The  choice  was  shrewd.  The  Beetho- 
ven scores  are  among  his  happiest,  in- 
spired without  trying  to  plumb  the  emo- 
tional depths  of  this  world.  The  Mozart 
is  equally  felicitous,  although  its  central 
slow  movement  has  tragic  implications. 

The  music  also  showed  off  the  superb 
technical  equipment  of  the  Boston  in- 
strumentalists. They  are  virtuosos — they 
have  to  be  or  they  would  not  hold  their 
positions.  But  just  as  much  they  are 
ensemble  musicians.  Although  a  fledg- 
ling group  they  already  play  with  the 
give  and  take  of  more  mature  organiza- 
tions and  with  no  sense  of  domination 
by  any  one  member. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist,  and  Bur- 
ton Fine,  violist,  were  the  busiest  play- 
ers of  the  evening,  but  they  could  afford 
to  be  since  they  were  the  youngest.  There 
was  extraordinarily  skillful  playing  by 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flutist,  and 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboist,  in  the  works 
where  they  were  the  only  wind  instru- 
mentalists. 

But  the  high  point  of  the  evening  came 
with  the  Beethoven  septet,  notably  in 
the  Adagio  cantabile,  where  the  en- 
semble could  not  have  sounded  more 
beautiful.  Here,  besides  Mr.  Silverstein 
and  Mr.  Fine,  the  group  included  Jules 
Eskin,  cellist;  Georges  Moleux,  double- 
bass  player;  Gino  Cioffi,  clarinetist; 
James  Stagliano,  horn  player,  and  Sher- 
man  Walt,    bassoonist.    They   were    all 

wonderful. 

Raymond  Ericson 
New  York  Times 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers made  their  New  York  debut  Monday 
night  at  the  Hunter  College  Playhouse. 
It  was — to  come  to  the  point  at  once — 
an  occasion  to  cherish.  Lest  anyone 
think  they  missed  out  on  it,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  two  more  concerts  are  sched- 
uled for  February  1  and  March  22,  and 
anyone    interested    in    chamber    music 


superbly  performed  should  lose  not  one 
moment  in  obtaining  his  reservations. 

Drawn  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  complement  of  first  players, 
the  group  will,  in  the  course  of  this 
series,  perform  chamber  works  written 
for  strings,  winds  and  brasses,  as  well  as 
string  trios,  quartets,  and  wind  quintets. 
In  chamber  music,  nothing  succeeds 
like  consistency  of  ensemble  playing 
under  one  single,  guiding  hand.  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  regular  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  has  provided  both 
the  consistency  and  this  guidance.  Func- 
tioning as  Music  Director  of  the  new 
ensemble,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  absent  in  body 
but  present  in  spirit,  made  manifest  the 
virtues  of  chamber  playing  par  ex- 
cellence. 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  knowing 
the  difference  between  playing  in  a  large 
symphony  orchestra  and  playing  works 
expressly  written  for  small  combina- 
tions. This  the  orchestra's  first  players 
understood  full  well. 

They  easily  attuned  themselves  to 
matters  of  balance,  color  and  dynamics, 
inevitable  by-products  of  their  orches- 
tral experience.  Yet  what  gave  the  eve- 
ning its  special  distinction  was  the  lucid- 
ity of  their  interpretation. 

Aside  from  choice  of  program,  which 
was  superb,  they  responded  with  singular 
awareness  to  the  inherent  values  found 
in  the  music  itself.  It  was,  we  suspect, 
a  matter  of  sheer  love  that  contrived  to 
produce  the  sounds  they  garnered.  It 
was  fresh,  spontaneous  and,  when  called 
for,  deeply  tender. 

The  players'  rapport  with  one  another 
— and  each  is  of  solo  caliber — was  never 
marred  by  the  soloist  approach  which 
flaws  many  another  ensemble.  In  each 
work  the  music  itself  led  the  way. 
Whether  in  the  crispness  or  impishness 
of  the  Beethoven  Serenade,  the  bril- 
liance and  suavity  of  the  Mozart  Quartet 
or  the  episodic  discursiveness  of  Beetho- 
ven's Septet,  the  Boston  Symphony  Play- 
ers proffered  jewels  cut  in  the  loveliest 
of  shapes  and  most  beautiful  of  colors. 
John  Gruen 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 
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want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 
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Fifth   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  22,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schubert Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  "Tragic" 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro 

Carter Variations  for  Orchestra 

Introduction  —  Allegro 
Theme  —  Andante 
Variations  —  Vivace  leggero 

Pesante 

M  oder  a  to 

Ritardando  molto 

Allegro  misterioso 

Accelerando  molto 

Andante 

Allegro  giocoso 

Andante 

Allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 
INTERMISSION 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Piano  Pieces, 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Promenade  —  II  vecchio  castello  —  Tuileries  — 

Bydlo  —  Promenade  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells  — 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges:   The  Marketplace  — 

Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  — 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  in  C  minor  ("Tragic") 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797; 
died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  on  April  27,  1816,  in  Vienna.  The  first 
performance  is  stated  by  Orto  E.  Deutsch  to  have  been  given  by  the  Euterpe  Musical 
Society  in  Leipzig,  November  19,  1849,  A-  F.  Riccius,  conductor.  August  Manns 
introduced  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham  (south  of  London),  February  29, 
1869.  A  performance  by  Sam  Franko's  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York, 

March  26,  19^01,  was  announced  as  the  first  in  this  country.  Theodore  Thomas 
brought  the  Andante  to  Boston,  December  23,  1871,  and  this  movement  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1884,  1886,  and  1888. 
Pierre  Monteux  introduced  the  whole  Symphony  on  April  8,  1921,  and  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  included  it  in  a  Schubert  Centenary  concert,  November  16,  1928. 

The  Symphony  was  published  in  full  score  in  1884.  It  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

'TpHE  tardy  appearance  of  Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony  in  publication 

-*■  and  performance  is  a  fair  example  of  the  snail-like  emergence  of  the 

Schubert  heritage  into  the  daylight  of  publication,  performance,  and 

general  attention.  Not  one  of  his  symphonies  was  published  while  he 
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lived,  nor  adequately  performed  in  a  public  concert.  The  two  sym- 
phonies of  his  maturity  —  the  great  C  major  and  the  "Unfinished," 
were  dug  out  and  performed  by  individual  enthusiasts  in  1839  an<^ 
1867  respectively.  The  first  six  symphonies  were  left  to  lie  in  oblivion 
as  early  works.  The  Thematic  Catalogue  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  shows 
that  the  first  four  were  first  published  in  1884,  in  the  Gesamtausgabe, 
the  Fifth  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Sixth  in  1895.  (The  Andante 
of  the  Fourth  was  published  by  Peters  in  1871.)  Only  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  had  been  published  in  four  hand  piano  arrangements  (how  much 
of  their  special  delicate  fragrance  could  have  been  divined  by  home 
readers  in  that  once  eagerly  cultivated  but  slightly  barbarous  combina- 
tion?). Only  when  these  six  symphonies,  which  as  much  as  any  in 
existence  have  the  special  charm  of  youth,  became  at  last  accessible  in 
full  score  could  they  win  their  way  into  the  permanent  affection  of  the 
musical  world.* 

The  full  score  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  therefore  did  not  appear 
until  sixty-eight  years  after  Schubert  had  written  it  as  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
He  evidently  intended  it  for  the  amateur  group  to  which  he  belonged 
(sitting  in  at  viola),  and  which  performed  symphonies  (not  too  difficult) 
at  the  Gundelhof,  under  the  direction  of  the  violinist  Otto  Hatwig. 

The  pre-publication  performances  were  made  possible  by  the  crusad- 
ing energies  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  journeyed  to  Vienna  in  1867, 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  towards  Schubert  and  orchestral  music  in 
general  that  all  of  his  eight  symphonies,  in  eighty  different  performances,  are  available  at 
this  moment  on  phonograph  records. 
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made  copies  from  the  manuscripts  ot  this  Symphony  and  the  Sixth, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Nikolaus  Dumba.t  "Even  in  Vienna,"  wrote 
Sir  George,  the  dauntless  Schubertian,  "he  is  not  the  object  of  that 
general  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  for  him  by  the  best  musicians  and 
amateurs  of  England,  or,  as  we  should  imagine,  by  the  countrymen  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  that  ever  was  born  or  resided  in 
Vienna.  ...  In  general,  the  Viennese  are  cold  towards  their  great 
brother;  and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  we  found  the  chief  musicians  in  the 
large  towns  of  more  northern  Germany." 

If  the  Symphony  justifies  its  title  (which  appears  on  the  manuscript 
as  a  later  addition)  it  is  in  the  introductory  adagio,  which  is  in  the  dark 
mood  characteristic  of  some  of  the  later  songs.  The  finale  again  estab- 
lishes the  C  minor  tonality,  begins  incisively,  and  develops  climaxes 
almost  violent.  But  each  of  these  movements  ends  roundly  in  C  major. 
Schubert  does  not  seem  to  strive  toward  the  brighter  mood,  while  con- 
quering tragedy,  as  Beethoven  does.  He  rather  loses  his  gloom  as  his 
youthful  and  more  natural  symphonic  cheerfulness  prevails.  The  main 
theme  of  the  first  movement  (allegro  vivace)  has  the  surge  and  fall  on  a 
half  tone  which  was  once  the  Romantic  convention  for  a  sigh  in  music. 
The  last  movement  seems  to  aim  at  frenzy,  but  it  emerges  exuberant 

t  They  were  acquired  from  C.  F.  Peters,  and  left  on  Dumba's  death  in  1900,  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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instead.  Schubert  here  spins  his  figures,  acquires  momentum,  and  runs 
into  lengths  much  in  the  manner  of  his  great  C  major,  yet  hardly 
with  equal  results.  The  motto  theme  of  this  movement  strangely  sug- 
gests the  opening  theme  of  the  Hebrides  Overture,  although  Mendels- 
sohn had  certainly  not  seen  Schubert's  score  when  he  wrote  his  own  in 
1830.  There  is  a  more  plausible  resemblance  (general  and  not  thematic) 
between  this  Symphony  and  Beethoven's  String  Quartet,  Op.  18  No.  3, 
in  C  minor.  There  is  in  each  a  kind  of  controlled  power  of  supple 
chromaticism,  especially  evident  in  Schubert's  Finale,  and  in  his 
entirely  entrancing  Minuet.  The  Andante  in  A-flat  is  a  lyric  movement 
of  unabashed  sentiment  (dolce),  its  course  twice  interrupted  by  a  more 
stormy  section.  The  quieter  mood  prevails.  Perhaps  someone  can 
explain  why  the  charm  of  this  slow  movement  as  first  published  and 
separately  heard  did  not  sooner  inspire  curiosity  about  the  surrounding 


movements. 
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BORIS  AND   MILTON  —  Boston 


Honored  for  bravery  as  well  as 
bassoon-playing,  equally  at  home  with 
a  chamber  group,  a  trout  stream,  a 
ski  slope,  or  a  sports  car,  Principal 
Bassoon  Sherman  Walt  updates  in  a 
measure  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
man. 

For  all  his  outside  interests  and 
achievements,   though,   he  is   best   and   most  justly   known   for   his 
hauntingly  melodious  performances  on  a  grave  and  noble  instrument. 

His  career  began  in  the  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota;  continued 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Del  Negro  and  Tabuteau;  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  service  with  the  83rd  Infantry  Division,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star;  and  resumed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  1947. 

Five  years  later,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
bassoon  teacher,  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  both  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER  F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE   STREET,   BOSTON 
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VARIATIONS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  Elliott  Carter 

Born  in  New  York  City,  December  1 1,  1908 


The  Variations  for  Orchestra  were  composed  on  a  commission  from  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  and  were  introduced  by  that  orchestra  on  May  19,  1956.  The  work  is  scored 
for  wood  winds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  tubas,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

Mr.  Carter  described  his  Variations  in  an  address  given  at  Prince- 
ton before  the  first  performance.  A  student  composer  asked 
about  the  method  of  transformation  as  a  treatment  of  the  variation 
form,  and  the  composer  answered: 

As  musicians  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  of  program 
notes.  Technical  discussions  baffle  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  and 
the  few  who  do  understand  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  composer  is  a  calcu- 
lating monster,  particularly  since  musical  terms  are  ponderous,  not 
always  very  definite  in  meaning,  and  too  often  give  the  impression  of 
complexity  when  describing  something  very  obvious  to  the  ear.  If  I 
had  described  the  augmentations,  diminutions,  retrograde  inversions 
as  they  occur,  this  would  have  been  positively  bewildering  to  the 
public  and  would  not  have  helped  it  to  listen  —  certainly  not  the  first 
time.  So  I  tried  to  find  a  comparison  that  would  help  the  listener 
grasp  my  general  approach.    Serious  music  must  appeal  in  different 
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ways.  Its  main  appeal,  however,  emerges  from  the  quality  of  the 
musical  material  or  ideas  and  perhaps  even  more  from  their  use  in 
significant  continuities,  but  does  not  always  depend  on  grasping  the 
logic  of  the  latter  on  first  hearing.  There  has  to  be  something  left  for 
the  second  time,  if  there  ever  is  a  second  time. 

As  in  all  my  work,  I  conceived  this  one  as  a  large,  unified  musical 
action  of  gesture.  In  it,  definition  and  contrast  of  character  decrease 
during  the  first  variations,  arriving  at  a  point  of  neutrality  in  the 
central  variation,  then  increase  again  to  the  finale,  which  comprises 
many  different  speeds  and  characters.  This  work  was  thought  of  as  a 
series  of  character  studies  in  various  states  of  interaction  with  each 
other  both  within  each  variation  and  between  one  and  the  next. 
Activity,  development,  type  of  emphasis,  clearness  or  vagueness  of 
definition,  I  hoped  would  contribute  to  characterization.  Form, 
rhythmic  and  development  processes  as  well  as  texture  and  thematic 
material  differ  in  each  for  this  reason. 

The  individual  effort  of  the  serious  composer,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  invention  of  musical  ideas  in  themselves  as  in  the  inven- 
tion of  interesting  ideas  that  will  also  fill  certain  compositional  require- 
ments and  allow  for  imaginative  continuations.   Serious  music  appeals 
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to  a  longer  span  of  attention  and  to  a  more  highly  developed  auditory 
memory  than  do  the  more  popular  kinds  of  music.  In  making  this 
appeal,  it  uses  many  contrasts,  coherences,  and  contexts  that  give  it  a 
wide  scope  of  expression,  great  emotional  power  and  variety,  direction, 
uniqueness,  and  a  fascination  of  design  with  many  shadings  and  qual- 
ities far  beyond  the  range  of  popular  or  folk  music.  Every  moment 
must  count  somehow,  as  must  every  detail.  For  a  composer  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  a  passage  that  fits  the  particular  situation  and 
moment  at  which  it  appears  in  the  composition,  that  carries  to  a 
further  point  some  idea  previously  stated,  that  has  the  appropriate 
expressive  quality  motivated  by  what  has  been  heard  and  yet  is  a 
passage  that  sounds  fresh  and  alive. 


Elliott  Carter  is  one  of  the  few  musicians  who  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  knowing  the  late  Charles  Ives,  and  the  seclusive  composer  encour- 
aged him  to  study  music  seriously.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1928,  where  he  studied  with  Walter  Piston  and  Gustav  Hoist  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  After  graduating  he  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  A  commission  from 
Lincoln  Kirstein  resulted  in  his  ballet  Pocahontas,  the  success  of  which 
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The  PIANO  CONCERTO 

by  Samuel  Barber  received  its 
first  performance  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  initial  concert  in  the 
new  Philharmonic  Hall  on 
September  24,  1962,  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 
John  Browning  was  soloist. 
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introducing  five  other  works  by 
Mr.  Barber  during  the 
past  decade. 
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in  1939  led  to  a  second  ballet,  The  Minotaur,  which  was  performed  in 
1947.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Carter  composed  his  First  Symphony,  his  Holi- 
day Overture  and  shorter  works.  Between  1947  and  1954  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  chamber  music,  notably  his  two  string  quartets. 
Each  of  these  has  been  widely  performed  and  like  other  of  his  works, 
they  have  been  awarded  prizes.  The  Second  Quartet  was  performed 
at  Tanglewood  on  July  29,  i960  and  August  11,  1964.  The  latter  per- 
formance was  part  of  last  summer's  Festival  of  Contemporary  American 
Music  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  There 
was  a  performance  of  the  Quintet  for  Woodwinds  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Carter  has  taught  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore,  at  Columbia  University,  at  the  Salzburg  Seminars  in  Austria, 
and  at  Yale  University.  In  1962  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  At  present  he  holds  a  similar  position 
in  Berlin,  having  been  invited  by  the  Berlin  Senat  and  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  VIRTUOSO  CONDUCTOR 


It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  symphonic  conductor  who  could 
really  illuminate  the  world  of  performance  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  record  a  hundred  years  back  fails  to  show  anything  remotely  com- 
parable to  the  orchestras  we  now  take  for  granted,  or  to  those  who  are 
leading  them.  In  number,  both  orchestras  and  leaders  today  are  o£ 
course  beyond  all  precedent.  In  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
no  orchestras  of  even  the  recent  past  have  had  anything  quite  like  the 
technical  accomplishment,  the  slickness  of  our  best.  As  for  our  con- 
ductors, there  is  no  need,  perhaps  fortunately  no  possibility,  of  direct 
first-hand  comparison  with  the  figures  who  are  legendary  —  Von  Biilow, 
Nikisch,  Richter,  Mahler,  Weingartner,  Muck,  Mengelberg. 

Illustrious  conductors  came  into  being  when  illustrious  orchestras 
came  into  being,  and  these  developed  as  scores  have  required  special 
skills.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  past  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  fully  professional  orchestra  permanently  maintained  for  concert 
purposes.  A  leader  paid  only  to  lead  was  unknown.  Looking  back  for 
the  first  man  who  made  a  sole  profession  of  keeping  superior  players, 
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drilling  them  to  the  utmost,  and  bringing  an  orchestra  of  his  own 
responsibility  to  a  wide  public,  we  find  no  one  before  Hans  von  Bulow. 
There  were  accomplished  leaders  before  Bulow,  but  they  were  pri- 
marily composers  who  had  taken  up  the  baton  because  there  was  no 
one  else  good  enough  to  make  their  own  music  intelligible.  Except  for 
this  compulsion,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Liszt  might  not  have 
given  more  than  passing  attention  to  what  was  not  then  regarded  as 
much  more  than  a  work-a-day  job.  It  was  the  emergence  of  Berlioz' 
orchestral  and  Wagner's  exacting  operatic  scores,  the  emergence  of  the 
Romantic  symphonies  from  Beethoven  to  Brahms  that  first  required  a 
kind  of  intelligence,  imagination  and  application  on  the  part  of  leaders 
until  then  simply  non-existent.  What  passed  for  conductors  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  had  been  the  Kapellmeisters,  routine  time 
beaters  holding  together  from  the  keyboard  as  best  they  might  groups 
of  chamber  size  and  mixed  abilities,  as  hirelings  of  a  prince. 

The  nineteenth  century  soon  outgrew  this  species  of  cloistered  per- 
formance under  the  exclusive  patronage  of  social  rank.  The  wealthier 
townsfolk  became  interested.  The  players  in  concert  "societies,"  always 
largely  amateur,  were  replaced  by  professionals  ("professors"  as  they 
were  called  in  England),  whereby  there  was  at  last  the  beginning  of  an 
approach  to  present  day  standards. 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music. 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  . .  . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  . .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES, 

501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 
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Until  Weber,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  (composers  all),  leaders  did 
not  even  use  a  stick.  A  stick  was  for  cueing  a  chorus,  an  implement  to 
forestall  disaster  by  wrong  entrances.  It  would  have  been  thought 
wasteful  to  pay  a  musician  simply  to  wave  a  stick  and  not  contribute 
to  the  sound.  "Interpretation,"  rubato,  dynamic  shadings  were  not 
even  thought  of  by  most  Kapellmeisters. 

If  one  of  these  could  behold  a  conductor  today  wildly  gesticulating 
with  a  stick,  making  extravagant  exhortations,  he  would  probably  put 
him  down  as  either  a  madman  or  a  charlatan.  A  conductor's  traditional 
job  was  to  beat  time  and  hold  things  together,  not  to  make  a  show  of 
himself.  The  leader  was  not  something  for  the  audience  to  watch.  If 
Weber  or  Mendelssohn  made  a  visual  impression,  it  was  because  they 
had  a  well-tailored,  gentlemanly  air  (then  rare  among  mere  musicians) 
which  invited  respect  and  appealed  to  the  ladies.  Conductors  had  no 
reason  to  make  extravagant  gestures.   Wagner  would  have  been  more 
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animated,  but  only  because  he  was  absorbed  in  inducing  his  new  highly 
charged  style  into  his  men.  In  Bayreuth  he  made  his  disciple-conduc- 
tors invisible  to  the  audience.  Habeneck  in  Paris,  who  had  mostly  opera 
players  and  students  to  work  with,  was  stumpy  and  unprepossessing; 
he  led  by  waving  his  bow.  Sir  George  Grove  wrote  of  him  as  a  first 
rate  "drill  sergeant."  Sir  Michael  Costa,  during  his  many  years  as  con- 
ductor in  England,  was  respected  for  his  discipline  rather  than  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  These  and  their  colleagues  were  too  intent  upon  the  task 
before  them  to  give  any  particular  thought  of  how  they  might  look  to 
the  audience.  If  they  were  questioned  about  it  they  would  probably 
have  been  astonished  at  the  thought  that  musical  performance  need  be 
anything  else  than  clearly  directed  and  correctly  played.  The  gesticulat- 
ing conductor  was  still  to  come,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Romantic  urge. 
Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  set  the  pace.  Conductors  had  to  develop 
who  could  handle  them  with  something  more  perceptive  than  adher- 
ence to  the  notes  in  the  score,  and  who  could  meet  the  more  unbridled 
expressive  and  sensational  demands  of  the  music  that  was  being  written. 
The  general  concert  conditions  were  also  changing.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  fostering  bourgeois  communities.  The  prosperous 
tradesman,  or  more  probably  his  wife,  was  found  cultivating  the  arts. 
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There  began  to  accumulate  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  Western  World— 
a  potential  concert  public,  a  public  in  complete  contrast  to  the  social 
gatherings  in  the  mansions  of  Vienna  or  Paris,  in  contrast  even  to  what 
was  known  as  society  in  London. 

The  way  was  then  open  for  the  virtuoso  conductor  —  the  conductor 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 
He  had  at  his  command  for  the  first  time  a  proper,  really  professional 
orchestra,  with  wind  instruments  much  improved  by  recent  invention. 
He  had  before  him  an  exciting  privilege  —  the  chance  to  initiate  the 
multitudes  into  the  beauties  and  delights  of  an  accumulated  symphonic 
treasury. 

Symphonies  were  unknown  to  a  general  public  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Music  was  for  marching,  for  dancing,  for  use  in  the 
theatre.  Music  not  in  the  theatres  or  ballrooms  was  in  the  open  air. 
There  were  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  on  the  Thames,  the  casinos  on  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Tivoli  Gardens  in  Copenhagen,  the  band  concerts 
in  Berlin  under  Gungl.  In  the  Vienna  Augarten  there  had  long  been 
semi-amateur  concerts  higher  in  intention  than  results.  A  Vienna 
populace  flocked  to  the  ballrooms  and  popular  theatres.  They  also 
flocked  to  the  concerts  led  by  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  Strauss  was  undoubt- 
edly a  good  leader.   He  also  knew  what  was  exclusively  wanted  —  his 
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own  waltzes,  galops  and  other  dance  numbers.  More  substantial  music 
was  to  be  found  in  a  few  places:  the  free  town  of  Leipzig  which  was 
the  first  to  develop  "subscription  concerts"  in  the  Gewandhaus;  Lon- 
don, where  however  amateurism  abounded,  Frankfurt  and  Diisseldorf 
which  put  on  summer  festivals.  The  world  at  large  was  due  a  revelation 
of  a  glorious  art. 

The  beginnings  of  that  revelation  were  unsavory.  The  man  who  first 
opened  the  portal  was  no  saintly  benefactor.  He  was  a  self-seeker,  a 
contriver  of  spectacles  who  would  stoop  to  any  trick  that  would  catch 
the  crowds.  Some  denounced  him  as  a  mountebank.  They  were  partly 
but  not  wholly  right.   Consciously  or  not,  he  served  mankind. 

His  name  was  Louis  Antoine  Jullien.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland 
in  1812,  raised  in  Paris,  where  after  a  sketchy  amount  of  musical  school- 
ing he  learned  to  lead  bands  and  dance  orchestras  by  stepping  in  and 
doing.  He  drew  great  crowds  in  Paris,  but  in  1838  made  a  hasty  journey 
to  England,  whether  to  escape  his  creditors  or  plow  more  fertile  fields, 
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or  both.  London  was  a  place  of  opportunity  where  music  was  a  foreign 
importation,  where  many  visiting  musicians,  Italian,  German  or  French, 
were  doing  very  well  indeed.  Jullien  built  on  his  French  repute, 
engaged  enormous  orchestras,  all  kinds  of  soloists,  drew  crowds  to  fill 
the  largest  available  hall  at  his  "concerts  d'hiver"  in  the  winter  season, 
his  "concerts  d'ete"  in  summer,  his  concerts  monstres  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Surrey.  There  was  nothing  new  about  popular  concerts  in 
London.  It  was  in  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  a  hundred  years  before  that 
Handel's  fireworks  music  had  been  played.  Philippe  Musard,  Jullien's 
rival,  had  come  from  Paris  where  he  had  established  the  "Promenade" 
concerts  and  prospered  until  Jullien  outdid  him  in  extravagant  show- 
manship and  took  over. 

In  the  English  Opera  House,  in  1838,  Jullien  extended  a  platform 
from  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the  middle  of  the  auditorium,  and  there 
he  stood  at  an  elaborate  pulpit.  His  players  surrounded  him,  reaching 
to  the  stage.  The  audience  looked  up  to  him  from  three  sides,  from 
the  bare  floor  where  they  "promenaded,"  and  from  the  encircling  loges. 
He  was  the  center  of  all  eyes,  bewhiskered,  gorgeously  appareled  with 
an  embroidered  shirt  front  and  gleaming  white  wristbands.  When  he 
was  ready  to  begin,  saffron  colored  gloves  were  brought  to  him  on  a 
salver. 

All  this  was  in  atrocious  taste,  but  it  gave  a  new  prominence  to  the 
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BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 
ANNOUNCES  ITS  1965  SEASON 
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Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIR AMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Horne,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  11;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  10,  24 

ENCORE  SERIES:  Jan.  13;  Feb.  7,  21;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out) ,  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP,  INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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conductor's  role;  it  opened  up  the  worst  and  the  best  possibilities  of 
that  role.  Fortunately  it  has  been  the  best  that  has  survived.  Jullien 
was  smart  enough  to  engage  the  most  talented  players  to  be  had,  he 
used  his  tricks  to  draw  in  miscellaneous  crowds;  for  bait  he  had  battle 
pieces  with  cannonades  and  bells,  popular  soloists,  "monster"  choruses. 
He  was  an  experimenter  as  well  as  a  showman,  and  when  he  put 
between  these  numbers  symphonies  by  Mozart,  Haydn  or  Beethoven, 
the  experiment  was  a  success.  Beethoven  was  a  new  experience  —  for 
he  was  still  a  "modern"  —  arresting  and  therefore  exciting.  The  sym- 
phonies became  stepping  stones  for  Jullien's  own  personal  glory.  While 
cultivating  a  world-wide  public  he  was  laying  the  pattern  for  the  con- 
ductor as  the  central  figure  and  all-important  master  of  orchestral 
performance. 
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When  the  virtuoso  conductor  came  upon  the  scene,  he  was  there  to 
stay.  His  kind  at  best  can  be  a  simon  pure  ministrant  of  the  holy  art 
of  music.  Visually  speaking  he  is  not  quite  that.  Even  in  his  most 
exalted  moments  he  is  in  some  degree  putting  on  an  act,  and  no  doubt 
his  successors  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  actor's  craft  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  his  profession.  The  ruses  of  showmanship  are 
tacitly  understood  and  expected;  audiences  will  not  have  it  otherwise, 
unless  the  showman  becomes  too  demonstrative  for  comfort.  The  audi- 
ences look  to  the  conductor  to  vitalize  their  impression  of  the  music  in 
hand,  and  accept  the  fiction  that  he  is  experiencing  the  excitement  of 
the  piece  for  the  first  time  (instead  of  the  hundredth  time)  and  stirring 
his  men  to  a  like  excitement.  When  a  conductor  shakes  a  trembling 
fist  at  the  brass  during  a  fortissimo  passage,  or  throws  his  arms  toward 
heaven  for  the  final,  crashing  chord,  or  makes  a  frantic  appeal  to  the 
violins  for  a  streaming  cantilena,  we  wish  to  forget  for  the  moment 
that  he  is  not  really  exhorting  the  musicians  to  give  their  all.  The 
melodic  passage  has  been  exactly  phrased  in  rehearsal,  the  brass  and 
percussion  players  have  been  carefully  coached  to  gauge  their  tone  in 
the  interest  of  balance  and  on  the  under  side  of  coarseness.  We  really 
know  that  the  conductor  is  helping  the  composer  and  the  orchestra  to 
put  the  music  across  to  us  by  a  sort  of  visual  underlining  of  its  dramatic 
impact,  its  rhythmic  pulse,  its  urgency  of  climax.  Most  of  us  accept 
this  bit  of  theatricality  because  our  satisfaction  is  actually  increased, 
we  are  raised  out  of  our  normal  placidity.  In  Jullien's  day  it  was  a  new 
and  exciting  sensation.  The  conductor,  a  hypnotic  presence,  gave  the 
picture  of  a  magician  conjuring  sounds  out  of  the  air  as  if  his  stick  were 
a  wand.  He  gave  the  illusion  of  creating  the  sounds,  and  was  indeed 
giving  them  life  in  the  ears  of  a  fresh  public  who,  unlike  our  jaded 
selves,  were  having  their  first  experience  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
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In  1853,  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  carried  Jullien  to  America  to  be 
exhibited  as  his  latest  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was  a  fortunate  alliance 
of  the  world's  two  prime  showmen.  Both  were  possessed  by  the  urge 
for  magnitude  —  the  one  displayed  for  the  sake  of  money  and  the  other 
dispensed  it  for  the  sake  of  glory.  The  Connecticut  yankee  capitalized 
on  the  general  gullibility;  the  French  megalomaniac  recognized  and 
even  shared  the  general  bad  taste,  but  also  sensed  and  reached  toward 
the  greater  musical  horizons  of  symphony  and  opera. 

Jullien  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  August  1,  1853,  with 
his  family,  the  pick  of  his  orchestra  (to  be  increased  by  100  players 
engaged  in  New  York),  and  (according  to  press  stories  at  the  time) 
eleven  tons  of  baggage.  He  opened  up  in  the  Castle  Garden  near  the 
Battery  on  August  29.  The  huge  circular  structure  was  transformed 
into  a  garden  indeed,  and  the  stage  resembled  "a  floral  temple."  The 
program  opened  with  the  Freischiitz  Overture,  and  traversed  amid 
lesser  matters  the  "Scherzo  and  Storm"  from  Beethoven's  Pastorale 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music.  New  York  was  as  excited  as  if  this  at  last  was  "the  greatest  show 
on  earth."  The  critics  were  quite  carried  away.  This  rhapsody  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  is  a  fair  sample:  "The  arrival  of  M.  Jullien 
forms  an  era  in  musical  art  in  this  country.  He  is  emphatically  a 
superior  mind  —  a  musical  director  entitled  to  guide,  sway  and  tri- 
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umph."  It  would  seem  that  his  triumph  was  more  than  personal.  He 
may  well  have  opened  the  ears  of  America  to  how  a  professional 
orchestra,  how  symphonic  music  could  be  made  to  sound  (Theodore 
Thomas,  then  eighteen,  joined  his  orchestra  as  violin  soloist  and  prob- 
ably learned  something  about  conducting  for  future  reference).  He 
conducted  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  twice,  Mendelssohn's  Scottish 
Symphony  and  Violin  Concerto,  also  isolated  movements.  He  made  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the  South  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  a 
sojourn  lasting  almost  a  year  and  traversing  214  concerts. 

Jullien  returned  to  Europe  with  a  considerable  number  of  dollars 
and,  being  entirely  devoid  of  caution,  grandiose  plans.  His  intoxica- 
tion by  success  was  stronger  than  his  judgment.  Further  tours  involved 
him  in  debt  and  finally  insolvency.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  i860,  was 
promptly  arrested  on  account  of  his  earlier  bankruptcy  there,  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  and  shortly  died  in  an  insane  asylum  on  March 
14,  a  flamboyant  character  to  the  last. 

His  impress  upon  the  musical  world  was  that  of  a  meteor,  but  there 
was  something  that  lingered  —  a  precedent  for  conductors  to  follow 
in  how  to  find  and  hold  a  public,  how  to  fulfill  a  noble  mission. 

J.  N.  B. 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  March  21,  1839; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orches- 
tration was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  October  19,  1922.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
first  played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,  1924.  It  was 
last  performed  December  1-2,  1961,  when  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  rattle,  chime  and  strings. 
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Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  on  the  impulse  of 
his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  after  the  post- 
humous exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  nine  months  after  his  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  composer,  here  as  in  his  songs  or  operas,  that  his 
music,  born  of  an  extra-musical  subject,  yet  always  transcends  the 
literal.  Nothing  could  seem  more  representational  than  a  picture  sub- 
ject, as  here,  yet  each  picture  loses  all  but  its  title  as  Moussorgsky's 
lively  tonal  fantasy  finds  its  own  tonal  image.  If  Moussorgsky  had  been 
as  much  at  home  with  an  orchestra  as  with  his  piano,  he  might  well 
have  carried  these  images  to  the  orchestral  palette  they  seem  to  cry  for. 
No  less  than  six  musicians  have  done  just  this.* 

Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a  link 
in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  in  the  early  numbers,  is  a  promenade. 
It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from  picture 
to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond  memory 
of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy  peeps  out 
through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive  face  "nel  modo 
russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian  11-4  rhythm 
suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread. 

*  Tushmalov,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Leonidas  Leonardi,  Maurice  Ravel,  Lucien  Cailliet,  Leopold 
Stokowski.  Ravel's  transcription,  which  was  for  a  time  available  only  to  Koussevitzky  and 
thus  necessitated  the  last  two,  is  the  survivor  par  excellence. 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  soys, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesemann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his  short, 
bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy,  crawling 
movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly  suggestive." 
Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry,  explained: 
"The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hartmann's  design 
in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club  (1869).  It  is  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts  being  inserted  in 
the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his  droll  movements 
with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord  with  the  exhibition 
catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger  over 
this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxophone 
to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 
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"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.  Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra's  fund. 
I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it.  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little, 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  "proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  catalogue 
names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  composer, 
as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a  plaintive 
intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for  the  high 
woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  " Sandomierzsko  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed  on 
the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as  the 
wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  it  disappears  in  the  distance. 
Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrante  poesie."  (Ravel, 
again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo  for  his 
purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  described 
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THE  MARK  I  SHOWN  AT  THE  WAR  MEMORIAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  HOME  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA 


RCA  Victor  Stereo...  realism  that  rivals  the  concert  hall 


For  "at  home"  concerts  that  rival  the 
original,  choose  RCA  Victor  Solid  State 
Stereo.  This  stately  credenza  embodies 
an  impressive  array  of  audiophile  treas- 
ures, including  the  precision  Studio- 
matic  Changer  with  Feather  Action 
Tone  Arm. 

The  new  Solid  State  tuner  and  ampli- 
fier are  the  most  powerful  ever  built  by 
RCA  Victor:  300  watts  of  peak  power 
(150  watts  EIA  Standard)  drive  an  8- 
speaker  sound  system  for  startling 


realism.  Solid  State  FM-AM  and  FM 
Stereo  radio,  too. 

Before  you  buy  any  phonograph,  com- 
pare RCA  Victor's  experience  in  sound 
reproduction,  dating  back  to  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  famous  "Victrola"® 
phonograph.  Remember,  more  people 
own  RCA  Victor  phonographs 
than  any  other  kind. 
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in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs  as  in  suits 
of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like  helmets, 
down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in  a  cap  of 
straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story  of 
"Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested  either 
canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreographer, 
who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child  dancers  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb  of  birds 
and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesemann  calls  this  number 
"one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two  Jews,  one 
rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted,  laconic  in  talk, 
and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry,  restlessly  and  fussily 
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Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
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knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
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fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a  keen  eye  for  characteristic 
and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly 
before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan  of  one  of  them  blown  out  by 
the  wind,  and  the  Hap  of  the  other's  ragged  fur  coat. 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an  attempt 
at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of  Hart- 
mann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout  has 
just  recovered  his  cow,  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of  Limoges 
are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Remboursac  has  just 
acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  porcelain  teeth  whereas  Monsieur  de 
Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains  always  the  color 
of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  D  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 
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The  Hut  on  Hens'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  hens'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  ol  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  ol  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to  take 
flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian  this 
episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russian 
and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council  had 
planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to  com- 
memorate the  event  of  April  4,  1866."  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three-quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with  a 
huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  imperial 
eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories,  with  a 
cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never  carried 
out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to,  was  the 
escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date.    This 
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design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  M oussorgsky.  Stassov  wrote  of 
the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "Their  style  is  that  of  the  old 
heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned  by  a 
huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though  weighted 
down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  centuries  ago 
they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic  war  helmet 
with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern  of  colored 
brick!  How  original  is  this!"  It  need  not  be  added  that  Moussorgsky's 
majestic  finale  leaves  behind  all  memory  of  this  piece  of  architectural 
gingerbread. 


"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  —  1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  1  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 
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The  year  1874  was  an  important  one  in  Moussorgsky's  life.  On 
August  2,  his  Boris  Godunov  was  performed  after  a  series  of  rejections 
and  revisions.  In  that  year  he  worked  upon  Khov  ant  china,  and  started 
upon  still  another  opera,  The  Sorotchintsi  Fair  on  the  text  of  Gogol. 
"A  comic  opera,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "will  mean  the  husbanding  of 
my  creative  powers."  But  when  he  died,  seven  years  later,  he  had 
finished  neither.  The  song  cycle  Sunless  he  composed  in  the  spring. 
In  June,  after  the  excitement  over  the  Boris  production  had  died  down, 
he  turned  to  a  project  inspired  by  a  commemorative  exhibition  in  the 
January  previous  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  his  friend  Victor 
Hartmann.  The  piano  suite,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  he  called  in  his 
later  biographical  sketch  a  "relaxation"  from  his  operatic  labors.  He 
evidently  took  delight  in  the  little  descriptive  pieces. 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
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music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
lor,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  extended 
form,  detail  ol  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he  remem- 
bered with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has  seemed 
so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Russian. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Moussorgsky's 
score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of  them.  Alfred 
Frankenstein,   who  is   the  program  annotator  of  the   San  Francisco 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a  service  in  exhuming 
all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  information  about  him 
that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Frankenstein  obtained  photo- 
graphic prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  including  those  which 
prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells,"  "The  Hut 
on  Fowls'  Legs,"  and  "The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in 
photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of  the  Memorial  Exhibition 
of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred  drawings,  including  archi- 
tectural designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or  people  noted  during  the 
artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  costumes  or  for  ornamental 
household  objects. 

*  This  information,  together  with  a  number  of  illustrations,  appeared  in  The  Musical  Quarterly 
of  July,  1939,  under  the  title,  "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive  as 
the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently  looked 
upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hartmann's 
heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord  with  the 
nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom.  His  free 
play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what  might  be 
called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky,  and  set  him 
tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 

[copyrighted] 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 
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of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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LM-2667 


Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Symphony  No.  4l  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


MOBEBT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  A  ddress 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


ruth  pollen  glass 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


l'J:)WI 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 
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"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

■ — •  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  .   ,     ... 

"     J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrioN,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Capture  the  Magic  of 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

From  the  Overture  and  Scherzo  to  the  last  notes  of  the  Finale,  Leins- 
dorf and  the  Boston  Symphony  perform  Mendelssohn's  score  with 
grace,  charm  and  imagination.  Leinsdorf  suffuses  his  reading  with 
the  shimmering  glow  of  fancy,  and  the  orchestra— with  assisting  solo- 
ists Arlene  Saunders,  Helen  Vanni  and  narrator  Inga  Swenson— 
transports  the  listener  on  an  airy  excursion  into  Mendelssohn's 
enchanted  world.  Sheer  magic  in  this  exquisite  Dynagroove  album. 

RCA  VICTOR 

(R&9The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORE 


rca  Victor 
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THE  OLDEST  MUSICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  enters 
with  this  pair  of  concerts  its  150th  year. 
The  Society  was  founded  in  Boston  on 
March  24,  1815,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  "improving  the  performance  of  sacred 
music  and  introducing  into  general  use 
the  works  of  Handel  and  Haydn  and 
other  eminent  composers."  The  vener- 
able Society  has  lived  up  to  its  intention 
— more  fully  with  Handel's  music  than 
Haydn's,  for  one  reason  because  Handel 
left  more  choral  music.  Haydn,  then  six 
years  dead,  had  composed  fewer  ora- 
torios, but  his  Creation  and  The  Seasons 
have  not  been  neglected.  At  that  time 
composers  whose  music  was  later  to  be 
performed  by  the  Society  were  still  too 
young — Mendelssohn  was  six  years  old, 
Wagner  and  Verdi  were  two.  Gounod, 
Franck,  many  others  were  still  unborn. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  plans 
to  celebrate  its  anniversary  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  season  with  an  "interna- 
tional choral  festival"  in  Boston. 


THE  SOLOISTS 
Helen  Boatwright  is  a  native  of 
Wisconsin  and  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College.  Her  career  is  devoted  largely 
but  not  exclusively  to  the  Baroque  peri- 
od. Charles  Bressler  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School.  He  was  an  important  member  of 
the  New  York  Pro  Musica.  Thomas 
Paul  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School.  He  is  presently  associated  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera.  All  three 
singers  have  taken  part  in  Berkshire 
Festival  performances. 


\~sne    ^Joucn    of-    ^atin 

On  the  scalloped  collar  of  our 
velvet  at-home  coat.  Black  with 
Pink.    Sizes   10-18.  $75.00 

cHiccTroitsscaiultlouse  of  33  os\  on 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Conrad 
^Hiandler 


the 
gala 
back- 
dipping 
empire 


A  fluid  crepe  column  and 
glowing  velvet  bodice  band- 
ed in  satin.  Wine  and  pink, 
moss  and  mortar,  red  or  roy- 
al and  white.    6-16.     29.95 

Gowns  —  Third  Floor 

BOSTON 

PEABODY  •   FRAMINGHAM 
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HAYDN'S  "THE  SEASONS" 
There  is  a  special  interest  in  Haydn's 
final  choral  work  which,  on  account  of 
its  length,  is  seldom  performed  in  its 
entirety,  and  is  to  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  has  described  this  work  at  length 
in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  and 
makes  the  following  comment:  "The 
more  I  study  the  technique  of  Haydn's 
middle  and  later  works,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  his  own  conviction  that 
he  was  neither  a  facile  nor  a  quick 
writer,  and  that  his  mature  handling  of 
musical  form  needed  immense  reserves 
of  energy  used  in  procedures  which  were 
individual  for  each  work. 

"In  The  Seasons  I  do  not  find  any 
abatement  of  power  as  compared  with 
The  Creation.  Except  in  the  last  chorus, 
the  whole  subject  is  of  a  lower  order, 
and  its  appropriate  treatment  represents 
Haydn  at  his  best.  There  is  more  that 
can  be  cut  out  than  in  The  Creation.  I 
used  to  think  that  the  greater  length  of 
the  choruses  was  a  sign  of  old  age,  rep- 
resenting a  nervous  fear  lest  their  size 
should  be  inadequate,  but  on  rehearsal 
I  find  them  terse  and  their  choral  power 
as  great  as  that  of  any  choral  music.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  us  to  recognize  in  Haydn 
and  Mozart  choral  writers  of  the  calibre 
of  Handel.  The  rediscovery  of  Bach, 
who,  as  Schweitzer  very  truly  says,  is 
Gothic,  has  blinded  us  to  the  merits  of 
other  styles  of  musical  architecture;  but 
the  choral  art  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  has 
yet  the  power  to  rise  out  of  all  the 
squalor  in  which  their  patrons  tried  to 
keep  it." 


The  series  of  recitals  on  the  Symphony 
Hall  organ  will  begin  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 10,  at  6  p.m.  E.  Power  Biggs  will  be 
the  organist.    (See  page  21.) 

The  second  of  the  series  of  three  con- 
certs by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  will  take  place  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  Febn 
ary  7,  at  8:30.  Claude  Frank  will  ap- 
pear with  the  group  on  this  program  it 
Mozart's  Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clai 
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inet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  452,  Gun- 
ther  Schuller's  Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion  (1957).  Elliott  Carter's 
Woodwind  Quintet  (1948)  will  be 
played,  and  (again  with  Claude  Frank) 
Brahms'  Piano  Quintet  in  C  minor, 
Op.  60. 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN  FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS  AND  FRIENDS 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra may  now  request  extra  tickets 
for  the  Orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  con- 
certs. Because  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  are  almost  sold  out 
by  subscription,  the  only  tickets  avail- 
able for  this  new  service  are  those  re- 
turned for  resale  by  subscribers  unable 
to  attend;  this,  of  course,  is  an  unpre- 
dictable quantity  and  subscribers  who  do 
plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific 
concert  are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
convenient  so  that  a  realistic  number  of 
reservations  may  be  accepted.  A  sub- 
scriber need  only  call  Symphony  Hall, 
CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location 
to  the  switchboard  operator. 

To  request  extra  tickets,  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reserva- 
tions"; these  will  be  filled  in  order  of 
request  as  turned-in  tickets  become 
available.  These  extra  tickets  may  be 
purchased  and  picked  up  from  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the 
concert  three  hours  prior  to  concert 
time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour 
before  the  concert  time  will  be  released 
and  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Proceeds  from  these  resold  tickets 
will  go  to  the  Friends  to  help  defray 
Orchestra  costs.  Subscribers  who  re- 
lease their  tickets  for  resale  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  written  acknowledgment 
for  income  tax  purposes. 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  Will? 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Sixth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  5,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Haydn The  Seasons  ("Die  Jahreszeiten") 

SPRING  (DER  FRUHLING) 
SUMMER  (DER  SOMMER) 


INTERMISSION 

AUTUMN  (DER  HERBST) 
WINTER  (DER  WINTER) 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Helen  Boatwright,  Soprano 
Charles  Bressler,  Tenor 
Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Chorus 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday,  Director 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE  SEASONS 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


Haydn  composed  Die  Jahreszeiten  in  the  years  1799  and  1800.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Schwarzenburg  Palace  in  Vienna,  on  April  24,  1801. 

The  text  was  derived  from  the  four  poems  by  James  Thomson  (1700-1748). 
Thomson  had  published  Winter  in  1726,  Summer  in  1727,  Spring  in  1728,  Autumn 
in  1730.  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  prepared  a  German  text  for  Haydn,  based 
upon  Thomson,  but  re-ordered  for  the  purposes  of  a  musical  setting. 

,  The  following  orchestra  is  required:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle, 
tambourine  and  strings,  with  harpsichord  continue* 

The  most  recent  performance  of  the  entire  work  in  Boston  was  given  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  April  8,  1957,  under  the  direction  of  Thompson  Stone. 
This  was  the  fourth  performance  by  the  Society,  the  first  having  been  in  1875  (under 
Carl  Zerrahn),  the  second  on  May  7,  1880,  and  the  third  under  Emil  Mollenhauer 
in  1906.  A  performance  was  given  on  March  31,  1866,  under  the  direction  of  B.  J. 
Lang,  when  it  was  announced  as  "the  first  time  in  Boston  in  all  four  parts."  The 
chorus  is  not  named  but  a  newspaper  reported:  "He  had  gathered  together  a  crowd 
of  heartily  interested  singers,  some  250  voices  fresh  and  lilting."  There  was  a  "full 
orchestra."  A  still  earlier  performance  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is  recorded 
on  December  13,  1851  (probably  not  complete).  A  performance  by  the  Cecilia  Society 
in  1890  was  also  not  complete. 

(For  text,  see  page  26) 

tt  was  eight  years  before  Beethoven  completed  his  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
-*•  phony  that  Haydn  wrote  his  choral  work  in  praise  of  God  in  Nature. 
Other  music  had  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  a  still  greater  amount 

*  William  Dowd  harpsichord  used ;  played  by  Luise  Vosgerchian. 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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of  literature.  The  fourfold  poem  by  James  Thomson,  the  Scottish  poet, 
had  been  in  circulation  for  seventy  years.*  When  Milton  died  in  1674, 
he  left  L' Allegro,  which  Handel  set  in  1740.  Vivaldi  composed  his 
Four  Season  a  little  earlier.  Time  has  singled  out  the  four  works  of 
these  composers  among  many  by  others  as  if  to  prove  that  the  love  of 
nature  lay  deeper  in  them  than  in  the  contemporary  fashion  of  sound 
imitations  which  they  followed. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  the  sincerity  of  Haydn's  faith,  nor,  on 
hearing  The  Seasons,  can  we  doubt  that  he  knew  and  fondly  remem- 
bered the  delights  of  country  life.  It  can  be  definitely  doubted  whether 
Thomson's  book,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  London  and  which 
he  carried  back  to  Vienna,  could  have  meant  much  to  him.  Its  endless 
stanzas,  heavy  with  abstruse  metaphors,  would  have  discouraged  a  better 
linguist  than  Haydn,  with  his  smattering  of  English. 

The  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  was  in  a  better  position  to  advise 
him.  His  English  was  better,  and  what  was  more  important,  he  was 
Haydn's  most  active  patron  and  propagandist,  well  aware  that  England 
was  Haydn's  promised  land  for  adulation,  fame  and  money.   England 

*  Haydn's  "Oratorio,"  not  so  called  in  the  first  edition,  is  also  fourfold.  It  could  be  considered 
as  four  cantatas,  which  can  be  separately  performed. 
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Wide  ribbed  evening  suit 

This  rich,  wide,  wonderfully  ribby 
cotton  ottoman  evening  suit  loves 
parties,  little  dinners,  evenings  at 
theater.  The  deep  U  necked  jacket, 
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skirt.  $55.   Oxford  Shop, 
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had  drawn  him  twice  to  its  shores,  engaged  him  to  compose  his  twelve 
greatest  symphonies.  Van  Swieten  was  well  aware  that  the  best  fortune 
of  his  protege  lay  there,  aware  too  that  the  English  were  an  oratorio- 
loving  and  a  Handel-conditioned  people.  He  had  previously  revised 
the  text  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  for  Haydn,  and  later,  having  been 
shown  the  much  longer  text  of  The  Creation,  urged  it  upon  him.  This 
libretto  had  been  prepared  (presumably)  for  Handel,  but  was  not  used 
by  him.  It  was  translated  from  the  English  of  Lidley  (or  Linley)  into 
German  by  Van  Swieten.  The  subject  was  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  sources  the  book  of  Genesis  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  The  Crea- 
tion, composed  and  performed  by  Haydn  in  1796,  was  a  tremendous 
success  both  in  Vienna  and  London.  Adored  as  a  symphonist  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  now  adored  as  a  composer  of  choral  music,  and  the  Baron 
was  eager  to  push  him  further  on  this  path. 

Haydn  was  less  eager.  He  was  sixty-seven  and  ailing  in  health.  To 
undertake  a  score  of  such  magnitude  as  The  Seasons  meant  hours  of 
daily  work  over  a  long  period.  To  protest  would  not  have  availed 
Haydn,  for  the  Baron's  advice  was  always  more  like  an  order.  He  had 
cause  for  personal  satisfaction,  and  looked  upon  The  Creation  and 
The  Seasons  as  joint  ventures,  Haydn-Van  Sweiten  collaborations. 

Haydn  was  the  third  feather  in  the  Baron's  cap.   He  had  done  much  for 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Beethoven  in  Vienna,  and  before  Beethoven  he  had  been  equally  help- 
ful to  Mozart.  His  career  was  a  vindication  of  the  point  of  view  pre- 
dominant in  Vienna  that  music  was  a  noble  art  consistent  with  noble 
rank  —  consequently  an  art  for  the  amateur  by  whom  it  was  encouraged, 
brought  to  performance,  possessed.  The  Baron  was  the  son  of  the 
doctor  favored  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  had  settled  in 
Vienna  as  Director  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and  became  the  creator  of 
an  amateur  society  for  the  furtherance  of  choral  performance,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He  had  come  from 
Berlin,  a  conservative  stronghold  under  Frederick  the  Great,  where  he 
had  learned  to  admire  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel.  He  deplored 
the  neglect  of  these  two  Baroque  masters  in  frivolous  Vienna,  and  had 
enabled  Mozart  to  delve  deeply  into  the  music  of  both  and  come  forth 
with  fugues  of  his  own.  Having  been  Mozart's  friend  and  promoter, 
organizing  private  concerts,  he  became  equally  zealous  for  Beethoven, 
leading  him  likewise  into  Bach  and  Handel.  Haydn,  after  Mozart's 
death,  became  his  special  protege.  When  Haydn  in  his  old  age  turned 
his  energies  to  oratorio,  he  was  obviously  influenced  by  the  choral  style 
of  Handel.  He  attended  the  monster  Handel  Festival  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1791.  The  English  were  oratorio-minded  and  plainly  recep- 
tive. Nor  was  Van  Swieten,  who  prided  himself  on  his  acumen,  unaware 
of  this  opportunity.   Haydn  resented  his  proprietary  ways,  but  also  had 
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Honored  for  bravery  as  well  as 
bassoon-playing,  equally  at  home  with 
a  chamber  group,  a  trout  stream,  a 
ski  slope,  or  a  sports  car,  Principal 
Bassoon  Sherman  Walt  updates  in  a 
measure  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
man. 

For  all  his  outside  interests  and 
achievements,   though,    he  is   best   and   most  justly   known   for   his 
hauntingly  melodious  performances  on  a  grave  and  noble  instrument. 

His  career  began  in  the  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota;  continued 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Del  Negro  and  Tabuteau;  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  service  with  the  83rd  Infantry  Division,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star;  and  resumed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  1947. 

Five  years  later,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
bassoon  teacher,  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  both  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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cause  to  be  grateful  for  his  favors.  For  Van  Swieten,  the  translation  of 
The  Seasons  was  no  light  task.  It  was  far  more  formidable  than  The 
Creation. 

Haydn's  first  choice  would  not  have  been  a  landscape  of  the  work-a- 
day  world,  with  an  entire  cast  of  peasants,  in  complete  contrast  to  the 
heavenly  cast  of  The  Creation.  But  he  respected  the  Baron's  judgment. 
He  was  quite  used  to  fulfilling  orders  —  he  had  done  little  else  all  his 
life.  The  advice  was  wise.  Another  oratorio  to  follow  The  Creation 
was  looked  for.  That  work  had  placed  him  firmly  in  the  public  mind 
in  Vienna,  London  and  Paris,  as  the  foremost  living  composer  (Beetho- 
ven was  as  yet  little  known). 

Haydn  was  nevertheless  reluctant.  With  an  assured  income,  and 
having  stocked  the  world  plentifully  with  symphonies  and  quartets, 
he  could  have  treated  himself  to  a  bit  of  leisure,  and  attempted  nothing 
more  arduous  than  songs  and  small  vocal  ensembles.  He  complained 
of  illness  and  fatigue.  Perhaps  his  admirers  goaded  him;  perhaps  he 
could  not  free  himself  of  the  habit  of  full  application.  In  any  case  his 
final  (and  also  longest)  work  reveals  him  at  the  very  peak  of  his  skill 
and  imaginative  resource.  At  sixty-seven,  he  considered  himself  and 
was  considered  an  old  man.  One  can  only  marvel  at  his  creative  vigor 
and  resource,  that  he  could  still  turn  out  music  with  the  freshness  and 
ebullience  of  youth. 
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Haydn  completed  his  score  in  eleven  months,  not  without  some 
grumbling  at  the  hard  work  involved,  a  disinclination  belied  by  the 
music  in  every  part.  Its  immediate  and  enormous  success  must  have 
surprised  him,  for  he  had  had  no  great  faith  in  the  work.  "All  must 
feel,"  he  wrote,  "as  I  myself  feel,  that  it  is  not  a  Creation  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  In  The  Creation  the  characters  are  angels,  in  this  they 
are  peasants."  Angels  are  more  exalted  beings  than  peasants;  Biblical 
and  Miltonian  solemnity  is  more  exalted  than  the  everyday  doings  of 
peasants.  Haydn  was  a  devout  believer  who  put  Godly  matters  first. 
What  he  probably  did  not  realize  was  that  faith  can  find  an  even  more 
direct  communication  when  the  artist  is  of  peasant  origin,  remembers 
his  country  life  and  is  possessed  by  the  mood  of  wonder  at  Nature's 
bounty.  The  Haydn  who  treated  churchly  texts  with  frank  cheerful- 
ness (but  not  irreverence),  was  able  with  a  humble  subject  to  give  still 
freer  play  to  the  same  endearing  qualities  —  the  turns  of  wit,  the  play 
of  humor,  the  inexhaustible  melody,  all  enclosed  in  a  flow  of  warm 
spontaneity.  Despite  his  protestations,  he  was  quite  at  home  when  in 
his  imagination  he  shared  the  daily  life  of  the  simple  folk  who  inhabit 
The  Seasons  —  their  contentment  in  the  daily  task,  their  pleasures  in 
dancing,  in  hunting,  in  story-telling,  in  loving,  even  their  gratitude  to 
God  in  choruses  of  praise. 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
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ORGAN  CONCERTS 

Fifth  Season,  1965 

presented  by  the 
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E.  POWER  BIGGS  -  Jan.  10  GEORGE  FAXON  -  Feb.  14 

ALLAN  BIRNEY  -  Jan.  24  DONALD  WILLING  -  Feb.  28 

JOHN  FERRIS*  -  Mar.  28 

*  Assisted  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Bach  Fugue  in  C  major  ("Fanfare") 

Trio  Sonata  No.  1,  in  E-flat 

Hindemith     Sonata  No.  1   (1937) 
Sonata  No.  2  (1937) 

Hewitt  The  Battle  of  Trenton — "A  Favorite  Historical 

Military  Sonata  dedicated  to  General  Washington" 
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Variations  on  "America" 
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Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  written  an  entertaining  commentary  on 
The  Seasons  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis.  In  it  he  derides  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten  for  his  liberties  with  Thomson's  text,  for  "com- 
mitting the  grossest  slander  in  coupling  his  name  with  Thomson's  at 
all."  This  seems  ungrateful  to  the  worthy  gentleman  without  whose 
enterprise  and  persistence  we  would  not  have  The  Seasons.  Van 
Swieten  did  indeed  retain  what  he  could  from  the  story  and  its  imagery. 
To  retain  any  more  would  have  been  clearly  impossible.  Thomson's 
four  poems  cover  more  than  two  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  The 
Baron's  text,  long  as  it  is,  would  fill  about  ten  such  pages.  The  require- 
ments for  musical  treatment  involved  stretching  the  text  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  phrases.  It  also  involved  the  division  into  recitative,  solo  and 
ensemble  sections,  dramatic  effectiveness  in  forthright  exposition,  con- 
trast, narrative  style  through  character  parts.  This  re-ordering  the 
Baron  handled  with  practical  understanding.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unsuited  to  music  or  less  theatrical  than  Thomson's  profuse, 
contemplative,  digressive  lines.  They  are  polished,  often  vivid,  aptly 
worded,  but  they  are  inextricably  literary  and  poetical,  very  English. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  provided  a  biographical  preface  to  Thom- 
son's collected  works,  wrote  that  "Everything  appeared  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  favorite  pursuit.    He  could  not  have  viewed  those 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetic  eye."  The  German  Baron  did 
well  if  he  could  make  much  of  some  of  the  English  verbal  imagery.  He 
may  have  been  helped  by  the  German  translation  of  H.  C.  Brockes 
(1745).  The  text  has  been  re-translated  into  English  by  several  pub- 
lishers whereby,  needless  to  say,  there  is  not  much  left  of  Thomson. * 
When  August  Eberhard  Miiller  in  Leipzig  was  making  the  piano 
reduction  of  The  Seasons,  Haydn  wrote  him  about  the  passage  in  imi- 
tation of  frogs:  "It  was  not  my  idea;  I  was  forced  to  write  this  Frenchi- 
fied trash  [Franzosische  Quail].  This  wretched  idea  disappears  rather 
soon  when  the  whole  orchestra  is  playing,  but  it  simply  cannot  be 
included  in  the  piano  reduction."  Miiller  made  the  mistake  of  showing 
this  memorandum  to  the  editor  of  the  Zeitung  filr  die  elegante  Welt 
who  printed  it.  Van  Swieten,  enraged,  vowed  that  he  would  rub  the 
charge  "into  Haydn's  skin,  with  salt  and  pepper."  The  Baron  had 
apparently  backed  up  his  instruction  by  referring  to  a  frog  imitation 

*  Quotations  in  English  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  version  prepared  by  Dennis  Arundell 
for  the  outstanding  recording  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  for  Capitol  Records.  Mr.  Arundell 
has  nobly  struggled  with  the  multiple  compromise :  "I .  have  where  possible  used  Thomson's 
original  words  (while  modifying  them  to  fit  the  German  scansion),  but  essentially  I  have 
translated  Van  Swieten's  text  closely  so  as  to  make  Haydn's  meticulous  illustrating  of  the 
words  as  apposite  in  English,  while  also  suggesting  an  eighteenth-century  phraseology  in  key 
with  both  Thomson  of  1700  and  Van  Swieten  of  1799." 
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by  Gretry,  hence  Haydn's  allusion  to  "Frenchified  trash."  The  strained 
relations  between  patron  and  composer  could  not  have  lasted  long. 
The  Seasons  was  in  a  sense  a  collaboration  for  the  glory  of  both.  Each 
needed  the  other.  The  Baron,  although  two  years  younger  than  Haydn, 
had  the  privilege  of  rank  to  give  orders  and  expect  obedience;  he  was 
also  peppery  when  crossed.  Haydn  was  used  to  taking  orders,  most  of 
his  music  was  in  fulfillment  of  orders.  There  was  a  limit  to  his  good 
nature  when  his  musical  judgment  was  encroached  upon.  Haydn 
could  not  have  minded  too  much  being  pushed  into  musical  imitations 
in  his  two  oratorios.  The  storms  and  lightning,  fleet  hounds  and 
leaping  stag  in  The  Seasons,  these  apt  and  pleasing  sounds  give  every 
sign  of  having  been  composed  with  pleasure.  Frogs  are  unmusical 
animals,  threatening  with  ridicule  an  elevated  mood.  Haydn  could 
and  did  effectually  bury  them  in  his  orchestra.  Haydn  is  said  to  have 
complained  over  the  necessity  of  depicting  musically  such  inappropri- 
ate lines  as  in  the  wine  chorus:  "Haisasa,  juhhe,  juh,  es  lebe  der  Wein!" 
which  was  hardly  in  the  mood  of  The  Seasons,  and  the  lines  in  praise 
of  industry  (No.  23).  He  protested  that  he  had  been  an  industrious 
man  all  his  life,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  "to  set  industry  to 


music. 
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The  Text 

SPRING 
The  overture  paints  the  passage  of  the  Winter  to  the  Spring 

i.    OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 

O  see  where  cruel  Winter  flies  and  far  to  the  poles  now  he  passes  off!  There  follow 
at  his  call  his  wild  and  stormy  blustering  band.  Oh  see  from  Southern  shores  how 
now  the  softer  gales  proceed,  and  Spring's  approach  foretell! 

SIMON:  Seht,  wie  der  strenge  Winter  flieht!  Zum  fernen  Pole  zieht  er  hin.  Ihm 
folgt  auf  seinen  Ruf  der  wilden  Sturme  brausend   Heer  mit   grasslichem  Geheul. 

LUKAS:    Seht,  wie  vom  schroffen  Fels  des  in  triiben  Stromen  sich  ergiesst! 

HANNE:  Seht,  wie  von  Siiden  her  durch  laue  Winde  sanft  gelockt,  der  Friih- 
lingsbote  streicht! 

2.    CHORUS  OF  PEASANTS 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  heav'nly  bounty!  From  out  her  wintry  grave  awaken  Nature 
now!  See,  where  she  comes,  the  Spring  so  fair!  E'en  now  her  balmy  breath  we  feel; 
soon  every  thing  will  live  again. 

Komm,  holder  Lenz!  des  Himmels  Gabe,  komm,  komm,  aus  ihrem  Todesschlaf 
erwekke  die  Natur! 

O  komm,  holder  Lenz,  des  Himmels  Gabe,  komm!    Er  nahet  sich,  der  holde  Lenz. 

Schon  fiihlen  wir  den  linden  Hauch,  bald  lebet  alles  wieder  auf. 

Frohlokket  ja  nicht  allzu  friih! 

Oft  schleicht  in  Nebel  eingehiillt  der  Winter  wohl  zuriick 
Und  streut  auf  Bliit  und  Keim  sein  starres  Gift. 

O  Komm!  und  weile  langer  nicht. 
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3.    RECITATIVE 

From  Aries  rolls  at  last  the  bounteous  sun  on  us  to  shine.  Now  melt  the  frost  and 
ice,  suspended  hang  warm  mists  around;  now  Earth's  wide  bosom  freer  grows,  and 
brighter  is  the  sky. 

SIMON:  Vom  Widder  strahlet  jetzt  die  helle  Sonn  auf  uns  herab.  Nun  weichen 
Frost  una  Dampf,  und  schweben  laue  Diinst  umher;  der  Erde  Busen  ist  gelost;  erhei- 
tert  ist  die  Luf t. 


4.  ARIA 

(Haydn  here  uses  the  theme  of  the  slow  movement  from  his  "Surprise"  Symphony,, 
which  would  have  been  familiar  to  his  audiences  in  London  and  Vienna.) 

Now  fairly  runs  the  farmer's  boy  to  labor  in  the  field,  along  the  furrows  striding 
with  plough  a-whistling  on. 

SIMON:    Schon  eilet  froh  der  Akkersmann  zur  Arbeit  auf  das  Feld,  in  langen 
Furchen  schreitet  er  dem  Pfluge  flotend  nach. 

In  abgemessnem  Gange  dann  wirf  t  er  den  Samen  aus, 

Den  birgt  der  Akker  treu  und  reift  ihn  bald  zur  goldnen  Frucht. 

In  abgemessnem  Gange  dann  wirft  er  den  Samen  aus. 

5.  RECITATIVE 

The  farmer  has  his  work  achieved,  and  neither  pains  nor  zeal  has  spared;  reward 
he  now  awaits  from  Nature's  kindly  hand. 

6.  TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

Be  now  gracious,  smiling  Heaven!    Open  now,  and  pour  thy  blessing  down  upon 
this  land  of  ours! 

Sei  nun  gnadig,  milder  Himmel!    Offne  dich,  und  traufe  Segen  iiber  unser  Land 
herab! 

Lass  deinen  Tau  die  Erde  wassern! 

Lass  Regenguss  die  Furchen  tranken! 

Lass  deine  Liifte  wehen  sanft.  Lass  deine  Sonne  scheinen  hell. 

Uns  spriesset  Uberfluss,  uns  spriesset  Uberfluss  alsdann, 

Und  deiner  Giite  Dank  und  Ruhm. 


7.    RECITATIVE 

Now  heard  are  all  our  prayers:  the  soothing  West  doth  warm  and  fill  the  air  with 
gentle  mists. 

HANNE:  Erhort  ist  unser  Flehn;  der  laue  West  erwarmt  und  fullt  die  Luft  mit 
feuchten  Diinsten  an.  Sie  haufen  sich,  nun  fallen  sie  und  giessen  in  der  Erde  Schoss 
den  Schmuck  und  Reichtum  der  Natur. 


*.    TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

(Song  of  joy,  with  alternating  chorus  of  girls  and  lads.) 

Come,  you  maidens,  let  us  wander  o'er  the  shining  fields! 

Come,  you  youngsters,  let  us  wander  to  the  greenwood  now!  .  .  . 

All  is  living,  all  is  stirring,  see  the  lambkins,  how  they're  frisking! 

See  the  fishes,  what  a  splashing!  See  the  bees  there,  now  they're  swarmirw! 

See  the  birds  there,  what  a  flutt'ring! 
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O  wie  lieblich  ist  der  Anblick  der  Gefilde  jetzt! 

Kommt,  ihr  Madchen,  lasst  uns  wallen,  auf  der  bunten  Flur! 

Kommt,  ihr  Bursche,  lasst  uns  wallen  zu  dem  griinen  Hain! 

Seht  die  Lilie,  seht  die  Rose,  seht  die  Blumen  all! 

Seht  die  Auen!  seht  die  Wiesen,  seht  die  Felder  all! 

Seht  die  Erde,  seht  die  Wasser,  seht  die  helle  Luft! 

Alles  lebet,  alles  schwebet,  alles  reget  sich! 

Seht  die  Lammer,  wie  sie  springen!   Seht  die  Fische,  welch  Gewimmel! 

Seht  die  Bienen,  wie  sie  schwarmen!   Seht  die  Vogel,  welch  Geflatter! 

Welche  Freude,  welche  Wonne  schwellet  unser  Herz!    Siisse  Triebe,  sanfte  Reize, 
heben  unsre  Brust. 

Was  ihr  fuhlet,  was  euch  reizet  ist  des  Schopfers  Hauch. 

Lasst  uns  ehren,  lasst  uns  loben,  lasst  uns  preisen  ihn! 

Lasst  erschallen,  ihm  zu  danken,  eure  Stimmen  hoch! 

9.    CHORUS  AND  TRIO 

Ageless!    Powerful!    Bountiful   God!    Mightiest   God!    From    Thy   great  feast   of 
bounty  hast  Thou  revived  us  all. 

Ewiger,  machtiger,  giitiger  Gott!    Von  deinem  Segensmahle  hast  du  gelabet  uns. 
Vom  Strome  deiner  Freuden  hast  du  getranket  uns. 
Ehre,  Lob  und  Preis  sei  dir,  ewiger,  giitiger  Gott! 
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SUMMER 
The  introduction  paints  the  dawn  of  day 

10.  RECITATIVE 

In  dove-grey  mantle  drawing  near,  the  meek-ey'd  morn  appears:  with  halting  steps 
at  her  approach  the  lazy  night  retires  .  .  . 

The  morning-herald  crows  with  pride:  with  strident  noise  he  rouses  now  to  new 
activity  the  fully  rested  countryman. 

LUKAS:  In  grauem  Schleier  riickt  heran  das  sanfte  Morgenlicht;  mit  lahmen 
Schritten  weicht  vor  ihm  die  trage  Nacht  zuruck.  Zu  diistren  Hohlen  flieht  der 
Leichenvogel  blinde  Schar,  ihr  dumpfer  Klageton  beklemmt  das  bange  Herz  nicht 
rachr. 

SIMON:  Des  Tages  Herold  meldet  sich;  mit  scharfem  Laute  rufet  er,  zu  neuer 
Tiitigkeit  den  ausgeruhten  Landmann  auf. 

11.  ARIA  AND  RECITATIVE 

The  lively  swain  is  gathering  now  his  happy  flocks  about  his  side.  To  pasture  rich 
on  verdant  hills  he  drives  them  slowly  forth. 

SIMON:  Der  muntre  Hirt  versammelt  nun  die  frohen  Herden  um  sich  her;  zur 
fettcn  Weid  auf  griinen  Hohn,  treibet  er  sie  langsam  fort.  Nach  Osten  blikkend  steht 
er  dann  auf  seinem  Stabe  hingelehnt,  zu  sehn  den  ersten  Sonnenstrahl,  welchem  er 
entgegenharrt. 

HANNE:  Die  Morgenrote  bricht  hervor,  wie  Rauch  verflieget  das  leichte  Gewolk. 
Der  Himmel  pranget  im  hellen  Azur  der  Berge  Gipfel  im  feurigen  Gold. 

12.  TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

He's  mounting  up,  the  Sun.  He  mounts,  he's  near,  he  comes,  he  glows,  he  shines 
in  glorious  pomp,  in  flaming,  royal  majesty.  Hail,  O  Sun,  all  hail!  The  source  of 
light  and  life,  all  hail!  .  .  .  Now  shout  with  joy  all  voices,  now  shouts  all  Nature  too. 

Sie  steigt  herauf,  die  Sonne,  sie  naht,  sie  kommt,  sie  strahlt,  sie  scheint! 

Sie  scheint  in  herrlicher  Pracht,  in  fiammender  Majestat! 

Heil!  o  Sonne,  Heil!  des  Lichts  und  Lebens  Quelle,  Heil! 

O  du,  des  Weltalls  Seel  und  Aug,  der  Gottheit  schonstes  Bild! 

Dich  griissen  dankbar  wir! 

Wer  spricht  sie  aus,  die  Freuden  alle,  die  deine  Huld  in  uns  erweckt? 

Wer  zahlet  sie,  die  Segen  alle,  die  deine  Mild'  auf  uns  ergiesst? 

Die  Freuden,  O  wer  spricht  sie  aus?  Die  Segen,  O  wer  zahlet  sie?  Wer? 

Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  ergotz.  Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  belebt. 

Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  erhalt. 

Dem  Schopfer  aber  danken  wir,  was  deine  Kraft  vermag. 

Heil!  o  Sonne,  Heil!  des  Lichts  und  Lebens  Quelle,  Heil! 

Dir  jauchzen  alle  Stimmen,  dir  jauchzet  die  Natur. 
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14-    RECITATIVE 

The  midday  sun  is  burning  now  with  all  his  heat,  and  showers  through  the  cloud- 
less sky  his  forcible  fire;  it  streams  from  on  high. 

LUKAS:  Die  Mittagssonne  brennet  jetzt  in  voller  Glut,  unci  giesst  durch  die 
entwolkte  Luft  ihr  machtiges  Feur  in  Stromen  hinab.  Ob  den  gesengten  Flachen 
schwebt  in  niederm  Qualm  ein  blendend  Meer  von  Licht  und  Widerschein. 


15.    CAVATINA 

Oppressed  succumbs  all  Nature  now:  drooping  flowers,  parched  meadows,  dried 
up  streamlets,  all  do  point  to  raging  heat,  and  powerless  languish  man  and  beast. 

LUKAS:   Dem  Druck  erlieget  die  Natur.  Welke  Blumen,  durre  Wiesen, 

Trockne  Quellen,  alles  zeigt  der  Hitze  Wut, 

Und  kraftlos  schmachten  Mensch  und  Tier  am  Boden  hingestreckt. 
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i6.    RECITATIVE 

Oh  welcome  now,  you  shadier  grove,  where  venerable  oak  trees'  shade  some  cool- 
ing protection  keeps.  .  .  .  Of  herbs  the  pure  and  balmy  scent  is  borne  on  Zephyr's 
breath,  and  from  the  neighboring  thicket  sounds  the  youthful  shepherd's  reed. 

HANNE:  Willkommen  jetzt,  o  dunkler  Hain,  wo  der  bejahrten  Eiche  Dach  den 
kuhlenden  Schirmgewahrt,  und  wo  der  schlanken  Espe  Laub  mit  leisem  Gelispel 
rauscht!  Am  weichen  Moose  rieselt  da  in  heller  Flut  der  Bach,  und  frohlich  sum- 
mend  irrt  und  wirrt  die  bunte  Sonnenbrut.  Der  Krauter  reinen  Balsam  duft  ver- 
breitet  Zephirs  Hauch,  und  aus  dem  nahen  Busche  tont  des  jungen  Schafers  Rohr. 

17.  ARIA 

So  reviving  to  the  senses,  so  restoring  to  the  heart,  through  every  vein  is  streaming, 
and  through  every  nerve  now  pulsate  fresh  feelings  of  life. 

HANNE:   Welche  Labung  fur  die  Sinne!   Welch'  Erholung  fur  das  Herz! 

Jeden  Aderzweig  durchstromet,  und  in  jeder  Nerve  bebt. 

Erquikendes  Gefiihl,  und  in  jeder  Nerve  bebt. 

Welche  Labung  fur  die  Sinne!  Welch'  Erholung  fur  das  Herz! 

Jeden  Aderzweig  durch  stromet.  Die  Seele  wachet  auf  zu  reizendem  Genuss, 

Und  neue  Kraft  erhebt  durch  milden  Drang  die  Brust. 

18.  RECITATIVE 

Oh  see!  Now  rising  in  the  sultry  air,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  peaks  with  vapor- 
ous damp  a  darker  cloud  ascends.  .  .  .  Hear  from  the  vale  a  surly  roar  the  savage 
storm  proclaims!  .  .  .  An  awed  foreboding  strikes  on  all  that  live  and  breathe:  no 
beast,  no  leaf  is  stirring  now,  and  deathly  stillness  reigns  around. 

SIMON:  O  seht!  Es  steiget  in  der  schwiilen  Luft  am  hohen  Saume  des  Gebirgs, 
von  Dampf  und  Dunst  ein  fahler  Nebel  auf.  Empor  gedrangt  dehnt  er  sich  aus  und 
hullet  bald  den  Himmelsraum  in  schwarzes  Dunkel  ein. 

LUKAS:  Hort,  wie  vom  Tal  ein  dumpf  Gebrull  den  wilden  Sturm  verkiindt!  Seht, 
wie  von  Unheil  schwer  die  finstre  Wolke  langsam  zieht,  und  drohend  auf  die  Ebne 
sinkt! 

HANNE:  In  banger  Ahnung  stockt  das  Leben  der  Natur.  Kein  Thier,  kein  Blatt 
beweget  sich,  und  Todesstille  herrscht  umher. 
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CHORUS 


(In  Karl  Geiringer's  estimation :  "Of  the  different  storm  choruses  that  Haydn  has 
written,  the  one  in  'Summer'  is  not  only  the  last,  but  certainly  the  greatest.") 

Hark  the  tempest  drawing  nigh!  Help  us,  Heaven!  How  deep  the  thunder  rolls, 
how  keen  the  winds  are  roaring!  Can  we  not  flee  away?  Flashes  of  lightning  now 
cleave  the  air,  and  jaggedly  splinter'd  burst  every  cloud  there,  and  torrents  plunge 
from  the  sky.  Oh  for  shelter!  Raging  growls  the  storm,  Heaven  help  us!  The  vault 
of  Heaven's  ablaze!  Vain  our  crying!  Strident  cracking,  crash  on  crash,  now  roars 
the  thunder  fearfully.  Help  us!  Help  us! 

Ach!  das  Ungewitter  naht!   Hilf  uns,  Himmel! 

O,  wie  der  Donner  rollt!   O,  wie  die  Winde  toben,  wo  fliehn  wir  hin! 

Flammende  Blitze  durchwuhlen  die  Luft, 

Von  zakkigen  Keilen  berstet  die  Wolke,  und  Giisse  stiirzen  herab. 

Wo  ist  Rettung!   Wiittend  rast  der  Sturm!  Der  weite  Himmel  entbrennt! 

Weh  uns  Armen! 

Schmetternd  krachen  Schlag  auf  Schlag,  die  schweren  Donner  fiirchterlich! 

Erschiittert  wankt  die  Erde  bis  in  des  Meeres  Grund. 
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20.    TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

The  gloomy  clouds  now  part  aside,  and  stilled  is  all  the  tempest's  rage.  .  .  .  The 
quail  already  calls  her  mate,  'mid  grasses  chirp  the  crickets,  and  down  in  marshland 
croaks  the  frog.  The  curfew  bell  now  tolls.  .  .  .  Maidens,  youngsters,  wives,  now  come! 
For  there  waits  us  soothing  sleep,  that  guileless  heart  and  goodly  health  and  daily 
toil  can  well  ensue. 

Die  dustren  Wolken  trennen  sich,  gestillet  ist  der  Stiirme  Wut. 
Vor  ihrem  Untergange  blickt  noch  die  Sonn  empor, 
Und  von  dem  letzten  Strahle  glanzt  mit  Perlenschmuck  geziert  die  Flur. 
Zum  langgewohnten  Stalle  kehrt  gesattigt  und  erfrischt,  das  fette  Rind  zuriick. 
Dem  Gatten  ruft  die  Wachtel  schon.  Im  Grase  zirpt  die  Grille  froh. 
Und  aus  dem  Sumpfe  quakt  der  Frosch. 

Die  Abendglocke  tont.  Von  oben  winkt  der  helle  Stern,  und  ladet  uns  zur  sanften 
Ruh. 

Madchen,  Bursche,  Weiber,  kommt,  unser  wartet  susser  Schlaf, 
Wie  reines  Herz,  gesunder  Leib,  und  Tages  Arbeit  ihn  gewahrt. 
Madchen,  Bursche,  Weiber,  kommt!  Wir  gehn,  wir  folgen  euch! 
Die  Abendglokke  hat  getont,  von  oben  winkt  der  helle  Stern, 
Und  ladet  uns  zur  sanften  Ruh.  Wir  gehn,  wir  folgen  euch! 
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AUTUMN 

The  overture  indicates  the  husbandman's 
satisfaction  at  the  abundant  harvest 

21.  OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 

All  that  through  her  blossom  fair  Spring  did  once  foretell,  all  that  through  her 
nursing  warm  Summer  did  mature,  plenteous  Autumn  proffers,  to  cheer  the  farmer 
now. 

HANNE:  Was  durch  seine  Blute  der  Lenz  zuerst  versprach,  was  durch  seine 
Warme  der  Sommer  reifen  hiess,  zeigt  der  Herbst  in  Fiille  dem  frohen  Landmann 
jetzt. 

22.  RECITATIVE 

The  abundant  harvest  now  he  brings  on  heavy  loaded  wagons  home.  His  cheerful 
eye  now  looks  around  and  measures  all  the  high-heaped  blessings  there,  while  glad- 
ness streams  into  his  heart. 

SIMON:  Sein  heitres  Auge  blickt  umher,  es  misst  den  aufgetiirmten  Segen  ab, 
und  Freude  stromt  in  seine  Brust. 

23.  TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

So  Nature  gives  reward  to  Zeal.  .  .  .  From  thee,  O  Zeal,  come  all  our  boons!  The 
homestead  for  our  retreat,  the  fleeces  our  attire,  the  viands  our  support  did'st  thou 
impart. 

So  lohnet  die  Natur  den  Fleiss,  ihn  Ruft,  ihn  lacht  sie  an, 

Ihn  muntert  sie  durch  Hoffnung  auf,  ihm  steht  sie  willig  bei, 

Ihm  wirket  sie  mit  voller  Kraft.  Von  dir,  o  Fleiss,  kommt  alles  Heil. 

Die  Hiitte,  die  uns  schirmt,  die  Wolle,  die  uns  deckt,  die  Speise,  die  uns  nahrt, 

1st  deine  Gab,  ist  dein  Geschenk. 

O  Fleiss,  o  edler  Fleiss,  von  dir  kommt  alles  Heil. 

Du  flosset  Tugend  ein,  und  rohe  Sitten  milderst  du. 

Du  wehrest  Laster  ab,  und  reinigest  der  Menschen  Herz. 

Du  starkest  Mut  und  Sinn  zum  Guten,  und  zu  jeder  Pflicht, 

O  Fleiss,  o  edler  Fleiss,  von  dir,  von  dir  kommt  alles,  alles  Heil. 

Die  Hiitte,  die  uns  schirmt,  die  Wolle,  die  uns  deckt, 

Die  Speise,  die  uns  nahrt,  ist  deine  Gab,  ist  dein  Geschenk. 

24.  RECITATIVE 

Now  see!  To  hazel  bushes  there  the  youngsters  quickly  run.  On  ev'ry  bough 
they're  swinging  now,  a  carefree  crowd  of  boys.  In  th'orchard  stand  round  ev'ry  tree 
the  maidens  tall  and  small:  like  all  fruit  that  they  gather,  how  fresh  their  color 
shows! 
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HANNE:  Seht,  wie  zum  Haselbusche  dort  die  rasche  Jugend  eilt!  an  jedem  Aste 
schwinget  sich  der  Kleinen  lose  Schar. 

LUKAS:  Im  Garten  stehn  urn  jeden  Baum  die  Madchen  gross  und  klein,  dem 
Obste,  das  sie  klauben,  an  frischer  Farbe  gleich. 

25.    DUET 

You  beauties  of  the  town,  come  here  and  see  the  daughters  Nature  made,  that 
neither  gowns  nor  jewels  grace!  Look,  there's  my  Nancy  there!  Her  cheeks  with 
healthfulness  are  blooming,  her  eyes  do  laugh  in  happiness,  and  all  her  words  express 
her  heart,  when  she  swears  love  to  me.  You  lordlings  sweet  and  fine,  be  off!  Here 
vain  are  all  your  arts  indeed,  and  flattering  words  have  no  effect. 

Every  leaf  will  fall,  every  fruit  decay,  days  and  years  will  pass,  but  my  true  love 
remains.  Joy  indeed  for  faithful  lovers!  Both  our  hearts  are  close  united,  parted 
now  by  death  alone! 

Dearest  Nancy!  Dearest  Lucas! 

Love  for  lovers  both  is  the  heaven  of  bliss! 

LUKAS:    Ihr  Schonen  aus  der  Stadt,  kommt  her,  blickt  an  die  Tochter  der  Natur. 

Die  weder  Putz  noch  Schminke  ziert.  Da  seht  main  Hannchen,  seht,  ihr  Schonen 
kommt. 

Ihr  bliiht  Gesundheit  auf  den  Wangen,  im  Auge  lacht  Zufriedenheit, 

Und  aus  dem  Munde  spricht  das  Herz,  wenn  sie  mir  Liebe  schwort. 

HANNE:  Ihr  Herrchen  suss  und  fein,  bleibt  weg!  Hier  schwinden  eure  Kiinste 
ganz, 

Und  glatte  Worte  wirken  nicht,  man  gibt  euch  kein  Gehor, 

Ihr  Herrchen  suss,  bleibt  weg,  hier  schwinden  eure  Kiinste  ganz, 

Und  glatte  Worte  wirken  nicht. 

Ihr  Herrchen  suss,  bleibt  weg,  hier  schwinden  eure  Kiinste  ganz, 

Und  glatte  Worte  wirken  nicht. 

Nicht  Gold,  nicht  Pracht  kann  uns  verblenden,  ein  redlich  Herz  ist,  was  uns  riihrt, 

Und  meine  Wunsche  sind  erfullt,  wenn  treu  mir  Lukas  ist. 

LUKAS:  Blatter  fallen  ab,  Friichte  welken  hin,  Tag  und  Jahr  vergehn,  nur  meine 
Liebe  nicht. 
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HANNE:  Schoner  grunt  das  Blatt,  siisser  schmeckt  die  Frucht,  heller  glanzt  der 
Tag,  wenn  deine  Liebe  spricht. 

Welch  eiri  Gliick  ist  treue  Liebe!  Unsre  Herzen  sind  vereinet,  trennen  kann  sie 
Tod  allein. 

Liebstes  Hannchen!   Bester  Lukas!   Lieben  und  geliebet  werden 

Ist  der  Freuden  hochster  Gipfel,  ist  des  Lebens  Wonn  und  Gliick! 

26.  RECITATIVE 

Now  see,  on  new-stripped  harvest  field  of  uninvited  guests  a  horde,  that  ever  feed 
on  blades  of  grass,  now,  finding  none,  more  widely  search.  Such  petty  thievings  ne'er 
do  grieve  the  farmer,  are  scarcely  worth  his  note:  but  yet  the  greater  store  he  hopes 
may  not  be  raided  so. 

SIMON:  Nun  zeiget  das  entblosste  Feld  der  ungebetnen  Gaste  Zahl,  die  an  den 
Halmen  Nahrung  fand,  und  irrend  jetzt  sie  weiter  sucht.  Des  kleinen  Raubes  klaget 
nicht  der  Landmann,  der  ihn  kaum  bemerkt,  dem  Ubermasse  wiinscht  er  doch  nicht 
ausgestelit  zu  sein.  Was  ihn  dagegen  sichern  mag,  sicht  er  als  Wohltat  an,  und  willig 
front  er  dann  zur  Jagd,  die  seinen  guten  Herrn  ergotzt. 

27.  ARIA 

There,  look  across  the  open  fields!  There  darts  the  spaniel  through  the  grass! 
His  nose  down  searching  for  the  scent,  to  find  it  he  untiring  runs.  But  now  excite- 
ment seizes  him,  no  more  he  hears  the  voice  of  command.  He  races  to  the  capture, 
then  stays  his  course  and  stands  there  moveless  like  a  stone.  Then  to  escape  so  near 
a  foe  the  startled  bird  now  shoots  aloft,  but  finds  no  help  in  speedy  flight.  A  flash 
a  crack,  at  its  mark  flies  the  shot  and  hurls  it  dead,  from  the  sky  dropped  down. 

SIMON:   Seht  auf  die  breiten  Wiesen  hin!   Seht,  wie  der  Hund  im  Grase  streift, 

Am  Boden  suchet  er  die  Spur,  und  geht  ihr  unablassig  nach. 

Jetzt  aber  reisst  Begierd  ihn  fort!  Er  horcht  auf  Ruf  und  Stimme  nicht  mehr. 

Er  eilet  zu  haschen,  da  stockt  sein  Lauf,  nun  steht  er  unbewegt  wie  Stein. 

Dem  nahen  Feinde  zu  entgehn,  erhebt  der  scheue  Vogel  sich,  doch  rettet  ihn  nicht 
schneller  Flug. 

Es  blitzt,  es  knallt,  ihn  erreichet  das  Blei,  und  wirft  ihn  tot  aus  der  Luft  herab. 


28.  RECITATIVE 

Here  beaters,  closing  in,  stir  up  the  hares  where  all  lie  hid.  From  ev'ry  side  they're 
driven  in,  for  them  there's  no  escape,  and  down  they  drop,  and  soon  they  lie,  a  fine 
array  for  reckoning. 

LUKAS:  Hier  treibt  ein  dichter  Kreis  die  Hasen  aus  dem  Lager  auf.  Von  alien 
Seiten  hingedrangt,  hilft  ihnen  keine  Flucht.  Schon  fallen  sie,  und  liegen  bald  in 
Reihen  freudig  hingezahlt. 

29.  CHORUS 

What  a  clamorous  noise  now  rings  through  all  the  wood.  How  clear  the  shrilling 
of  horns  resounds!  How  eager  the  hounds  are  all  baying!  Now  speeds  the  fear-rous'd 
stag:  they  follow,  the  pack  and  the  hunters  too.  He  speeds:  oh,  see  how  he  strains! 
Now  breaks  he  out  of  the  shade  of  the  copse,  and  flies  o'er  the  glade  to  the  depth  of 
the  wood.  He  now  has  outwitted  the  hounds:  dispersed  they  ramble  here  and  there. 
Tally  O,  the  hunters  shout.  By  all  his  enemies  hemmed  around,  his  strength  and 
courage  overspent,  now  falls  at  last  the  nimble  deer.  His  end  so  near  they  now  pro- 
claim, with  clam'rous  brazen  sound  of  joy,  in  triumph  the  hunt  exultant  shouts 
Halloo-ah!   The  death  of  the  stag  they  now  proclaim  —  Halloo-ah! 
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Hort!  hort  das  laute  Geton,  das  dort  im  Walde  klinget! 

Welch  ein  lautes  Geton  durchklingt  den  ganzen  Wald! 

Es  ist  der  gellenden  Horner  Schall,  der  gierigen  Hunde  Gebelle. 

Schon  flieht  der  aufgesprengte  Hirsch;  ihm  rennen  die  Doggen  und  Reiter  nach. 

Er  flieht,  er  flieht!   O  wie  er  sich  streckt!  O  wie  er  springt! 

Da  bricht  er  aus  den  Gestrauchen  hervor,  und  lauft  iiber  Feld  in  das  Dikkicht 
hinein! 

Jetzt  hat  er  die  Hunde  getauschi;  zerstreuet  schwarmen  sie  umher. 

Die  Hunde  sind  zerstreut.  Sie  schwarmen  hin  und  her.  Tajo! 

Der  Jager  Ruf,  der  Horner  Klang  versammelt  aufs  neue  sie.  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Tajo, 
ho,  ho! 

Mit  doppeltem  Eifer  stiirzet  nun  der  Haufe  vereint  auf  die  Fahrte  los. 

Von  seinen  Feinden  eingeholt,  an  Mut  und  Kraften  ganz  erschopft,  er  lieget  nun 
das  schnelie  Tier. 

Sein  nahes  Ende  kiindet  an  des  tonenden  Erzes  Jubellied,  der  freudigen  Jager 
Siegeslaut: 

Halali,  halali,  halali! 

Den  Tod  des  Hirsches  kiindigt  an  des  tonenden  Erzes  Jubellied,  der  freudigen 
Jager  Siegeslaut. 

30.    RECITATIVE 

On  all  the  vines  are  glistening  the  shiny,  round  and  juicy  clusters,  inviting  friendly 
gatherers  round  to  pick  the  grapes.  Already  tub  and  vat  upon  the  hill  are  set,  and 
from  each  cottage  stream  every  day  the  happy  folk. 

HANNE:  Am  Rebenstocke  blinket  jetzt  die  helle  Traub  in  vollem  Safte,  und  ruft 
dem  Winzer  freundlich  zu,  dass  er  zu  lesen  sie,  nicht  weile. 

SIMON:  Schon  werden  Kuf  und  Fass  zum  Hiigel  hingebracht,  und  aus  den  Hiitten 
stromet  zum  frohen  Tagewerke  das  Muntre  Volk  herbei. 
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3i.    CHORUS 

("The  sturdy  realism  of  this  scene  painting  the  effect  of  the  wine  on  the  merry 
tipplers  could  only  be  so  strikingly  depicted  by  a  man  who  himself  came  from  a 
wine-growing  country"  {which  of  course  England  was  not}  —  Geiringer.) 

Cheer  now!  The  wine  is  here,  the  bulky  vats  are  fill'd:  now  these  are  merry  days, 
and  cheer,  now  cheer,  let  all  our  voices  raise!  Let's  he  drinking!  Drink,  my  friends! 
These  are  merry  days.  Let's  he  singing!  Sing  together!  These  are  merry  days.  All 
praise  to  the  land  where  wine  matures,  All  praise  to  the  vat  that  guards  it  well,  And 
praise  to  the  flask  from  which  it  flows,  to  wine  be  all  praise!  They're  squeaking  the 
fifes  and  they're  drumming  the  tabor,  some  scraping  the  fiddle,  some  grinding  away 
the  hurdy-gurdy.  The  bagpipe's  blowing  a  drone.  .  .  .  Skip  it,  dance  it,  laugh  and 
shout  it!  Shout  in  chorus!  .  .  .  Hey  then,  these  are  merry  days,  let  all  our  voices 
raise! 

Juhhe,  juhhe!  der  Wein  ist  da,  die  Tonnen  sind  gefiillt,  nun  lasst  uns  frolich  sein. 

Und  juhhe,  juhhe,  juh,  aus  vollem  Halse  schrein,  nun  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein. 

Lasst  uns  trinken!  trinket,  Bruder,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein! 

Lasst  uns  singen!  singet  alle,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein. 

Nun  tonen  die  Pfeifen  und  wirbelt  die  Trommel. 

Hier  kreischet  die  Fiedel  da  schnarret  die  Leier,  und  dudelt  der  Bock. 

Schon  hiipfen  die  Kleinen,  und  springen  die  Knaben. 

Dort  fliegen  die  Madchen,  im  Arme  der  Burschen,  den  landlichen  Reihn. 

Haisa,  hopsa,  lasst  uns  hiipfen! 

Die  Kannen  fiillt!   Haisa,  hopsa,  lasst  uns  tanzen!  Die  Becher  leert! 

Jauchzet,  larmet,  larmet  springet,  tanzet!  lachet,  singet,  jauchzet,  larmet! 

Nun  fassen  wir  den  letzten  Krug,  und  singen  dann  in  vollem  Chor  dem  freuden- 
reichen  Rebensaft! 

Es  lebe  der  Wein,  der  edle  Wein,  der  Grillen  und  Harm  verscheucht! 

Sein  Lob  ertone  laut  und  hoch  in  tausend  fachem  Jubelschall! 
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WINTER 
The  introduction  paints  the  thick  fogs  at  the  beginning  of  Winter 

32.  INTRODUCTION 

33.  RECITATIVE 

Now  sinks  the  pale  declining  year,  and  down  the  clammy  cold  does  fall:  the  hills 
are  wrapped  in  clouds  of  grey,  that  soon  oppress  the  plains  as  well,  and  e'en  at  noon 
itself  the  sun's  poor  rays  devour.  From  Lapland's  caverns  striding  here,  comes 
stormy,  gloomy  Winter  now!  And  at  his  tread,  benumb'd  in  anxious  stillness  Nature 
stands. 

SIMON:  Nun  senket  sich  das  blasse  Jahr,  und  fallen  Diinste  kalt  herab.  Die  Berg' 
umhullt  ein  grauer  Dampf,  der  endlich  auch  die  Flachen  driickt,  und  am  Mittage 
selbst  der  Sonne  matten  Strahl  verschlingt. 


35.    RECITATIVE 

All  fetter 'd  lies  the  open  lake,  all  halted  in  his  course  is  the  stream,  and  plunging 
from  toivering  rock  there  hangs,  no  stir,  no  sound,  the  waterfall.  In  barren  woods  is 
heard  no  noise:  the  fields  are  spread,  the  valleys  filled,  with  heavy-weighted  load  of 
snow. 

LUKAS:  Der  Erde  Bild  ist  nun  ein  Grab,  wo  Kraft  und  Reizerstorben  liegt,  wo 
Leichenfarbe  traurig  herrscht,  und  wo  dem  Blikke  weit  umher  nur  ode  Wiistenei  sich 
zeifft. 
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36.    ARIA 

Here  stands  the  wand'rer  now,  confus'd  and  sore  perplex'd  which  way  to  turn  his 
falt'ring  steps.  But  stay!  There  meets  his  straining  eyes  a  glimm'ring  light  not  far 
away.  The  life  again  revives,  with  joy  now  beats  his  heart:  he  runs,  he  flies  the  house 
to  reach,  where  froz'n  and  faint  for  warmth  he  hopes. 

Hier  stent  der  Wandrer  nun,  verwirrt  und  zweifelhaft,  wohin  den  Schritt  er  lenken 
soil. 

Vergebens  suchet  er  den  Weg,  ihn  leitet  weder  Pfad  noch  Spur. 

Vergebens  strenget  er  sich  an,  und  watet  durch  den  tiefen  Schnee,  er  findt  sich 
immer  mehr  verirrt. 

Jetzt  sinket  ihm  der  Mut,  und  Angst  beklemmt  sein  Herz, 

Da  er  den  Tag  sich  neigen  sieht,  und  Miidigkeit  und  Frost  ihm  alle  Glieder  lahmt. 

Doch  plotzlich  trifft  sein  spahend  Aug  der  Schimmer  eines  nahen  Lichts. 

Da  lebt  er  wieder  auf,  vor  Freude  pocht  sein  Herz. 

Er  geht,  er  eilt,  der  Hiitte  zu,  wo  starr  und  matt  er  Labung  hofft. 


37.    RECITATIVE 

At  his  approach  rings  in  his  ear,  but  late  affrighted  by  howling  winds,  voices  sing- 
ing loud  and  clear.  The  firelit  parlour  shows  him  then  the  crowd  of  village  friends, 
all  met  in  cosy  circle  to  while  away  the  evening  with  light  and  easy  work  and  talk. 
Around  the  hearth  they  sit,  the  fathers  prattling  of  their  young  days.  For  creels  and 
baskets  plaiting  osier-reeds,  and  weaving  nets  the  sons  there  fill  the  house  with  cheer. 
The  distaffs  held  by  the  mothers,  the  wheel  spun  round  by  the  daughters,  to  make 
their  toil  a  joy,  they  sing  a  simple  mirthful  song. 

SIMON:  Am  Of  en  schwatzen  hier  von  ihrer  Jugendzeit  die  Vater.  Zu  Korb  und 
Reuse  flicht  die  Weidengert,  und  Netze  strickt  der  Sonne  muntrer  Haufe  dort.  Am 
Rokken  spinnen  die  Mutter,  am  laufenden  Rade  die  Tochter;  und  ihren  Fleiss  belebt 
ein  ungekunstelt  frohes  Lied. 


38.  SONG  AND  CHORUS 

(Nancy  sings  to  the  "whirring  and  purring"  of  her  spinning  wheel.) 

Knurre,  schnurre,  knurre,  schnurre,  Radchen,  schnurre! 

Drille,  Radchen,  lang  und  fein,  drille  fein  ein  Fadelein  mir  zum  Busenschleier! 

Weber,  webe  zart  und  fein,  webe  fein  das  Schleierlein  mir  zur  Kirmesfeier! 

Aussen  blank  und  innen  rein  muss  des  Madchens  Busen  sein,  wohl  deckt  ihn  der 
Schleier! 

Aussen  blank  und  innen  rein,  fleissig,  fromm  und  sittsam  sein,  lokket  wackre  Freier! 

39.  RECITATIVE 

The  men-folk  round  about  harken  to  the  tale  of  Nancy. 

LUKAS:  Abgesponnen  ist  der  Flachs,  nun  stehn  die  Rader  still.  Da  wird  der  Kreis 
verengt  und  von  dem  Mannervolk  umringt,  zu  horchen  auf  die  neue  Mar,  die  Hanne 
jetzt  erzahlen  wird. 

40.  SONG  AND  CHORUS 

(A  maid  is  approached  by  a  knight  who  tries  to  win  her  favor.  She  fools  him  by 
leaping  on  his  horse  and  riding  away.) 
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HANNE:   Ein  Madchen,  das  auf  Ehre  hielt,  liebt'  einst  ein  Edelmann, 
Da  er  schon  langst  auf  sie  gezielt,  traf  er  allein  sie  an. 
Er  stieg  sogleich  vom  Pferd  und  sprach:  Komm,  kiisse  deinen  Herrn! 
Sie  rief  vor  Angst  und  Schrekken:  Ach!  ach  ja,  von  Herzen  gern! 

CHORUS:   Ei,  ei,  ei,  ei,  warum  nicht  nein? 

Sei  ruhig,  sprach  er,  liebes  Kind,  und  schenke  mir  dein  Herz! 
Denn  meine  Lieb  ist  treu  gesinnt,  nicht  Leichtsinn  oder  Scherz. 
Dich  mach  ich  gliicklich!  Nimm  dies  Geld,  den  Ring,  die  goldne  Uhr, 
Und  hab  ich  sonst  was  dir  gefallt,  o  sag's  und  fordre  nur. 

CHORUS:   Ei,  ei,  ei,  ei,  das  klingt  recht  fein. 

HANNE:  Nein,  sagt  sie,  das  war  viel  gewagt,  mein  Bruder  mocht  es  sehn, 
Und  wenn  er's  meinem  Vater  sagt,  wie  wird  mir's  dann  ergehn! 
Er  akkert  uns  hier  allzunah,  sonst  konnt  es  wohl  geschehn. 
Schaut  nur  von  jenem  Hiigel,  da  konnt  ihr  ihn  ackern  sehn! 

CHORUS:   Ho,  ho,  was  soil  das  sein? 

HANNE:   Indem  der  Junker  geht  und  sieht,  schwingt  sich  das  lose  Kind 
Auf  seinen  Rappen  und  entflieht  geschwinder  als  der  Wind. 
Lebt  wohl,  rief  sie,  mein  gnadger  Herr,  so  rach  ich  meine  Schmach! 
Ganz  eingewurzelt  stehet  er  und  gafft  ihr  staunend  nach. 

CHORUS:   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  das  war  recht  fein! 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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Newbury  Street   Eighteen 


Boston,   Mass. 


BOSTON 

MO»THS/tOR£      SOUTH  SHORE 


Emerald  and  diamond 
ring  $975 

With  rubies         $650 
With  sapphires  $575 

Prices  include  tax 

At  Boston,  Chestnut  Hill 
Northshore,  South  Shore 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


On  November  19  Henry  B.  Cabot  sent  a  letter  to  each  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  subscribers  stating  that  in 
order  to  "break  even"  this  season  the  Orchestra  would  need 
$350,000  from  the  Friends.  In  a  little  over  a  month  the 
response  has  been  most  gratifying  as  over  $124,000  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Music  Director,  the  players,  and  the  Trustees  are 
grateful  to  those  who  have  already  been  so  generous.  There 
is  still  a  considerable  way  to  go  before  the  goal  of  $350,000 
is  reached,  but  with  the  continued  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
hear  the  Orchestra  we  can  be  confident  that  we  shall  reach  the 
"break  even"  point.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so  won't 
you  add  your  donation  to  the  growing  list  of  Friends. 

Friends  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Friends  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
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4i.    RECITATIVE 

From  barren  East  now  thrust  jar  keener  icy  blasts  on  all. 

SIMON:   Des  grimmigen  Tyranns  des  Winters  Sieg  ist  nun  vollbracht  und  stummer 
Schrecken  driickt  den  ganzen  Umfang  der  Natur. 

42.  ARIA 

Before  thee  here,  deluded  man,  before  thee  see  thy  mirror'd  life!    Soon  withered 
is  thy  short-lived  Spring,  exhausted  thy  fair  Summer's  strength. 

SIMON:   Erblikke  hier,  betorter  Mensch,  erblicke  deines  Lebens  Bild! 

Verbliihet  ist  dein  kurzer  Lenz.  erschopfet  deines  Sommers  Kraft. 

Schon  welkt  dein  Herbst  dem  Alter  zu,  schon  naht  der  bleiche  Winter  sich, 

Und  zeiget  dir  das  offne  Grab. 

Wo  sind  sie  nun,  die  hoh'n  Entwurfe,  die  Hoffnungen  von  Gluck, 

Die  Sucht  nach  eitlem  Ruhme,  der  Sorgen  schwere  Last? 

Wo  sind  sie  nun,  die  Wonnetage,  verschwelgt  in  Uppigkeit? 

Und  wo,  und  wo  die  frohen  Nachte  im  Taumel  durchgewacht? 

Verschwunden  sind  sie  wie  ein  Traum!   Nur  Tugend  bleibt! 

43.  RECITATIVE 

Goodness  remains  alone,  and  is  our  guide,  unchangeable,  though  time  and  years 
are  changing. 

SIMON:    Die  bleibt  allein,  und  leitet  uns  unwandelbar  durch  Zeit  und  Jahres- 
wechsel,  durch  Jammer  oder  Freude,  bis  zu  dem  hochsten  Ziele  hin. 


Id.  At*.  KC  6-3375 


PeabU  luf  Aline 

3.3.5  Berkeley  St.,  Bolton. 

BIJOUTERIE 

•  Selective  Jewelry         •  Alert  Service 
•  Restringing  and  Repairs 


THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Sizes  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1 2  V2  to  24  V2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Imported 

NATURAL 

CHEESES 

Domestic 

French 
Brie 

Camembert 
Gourmandise 

Italian 
Bel  Paese 
Gorgonzola 
Fontina 

English 
Stilton 
Cheshire 
Caerphilly 

158  Mass.  Avenue 
Boston 

MALBENS 

—  famous  Swiss  Grapillon  — 

CO  6-1203 
Free  Delivery 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


■HHHI 
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Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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44.    TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

Then  breaks  the  glorious  day  at  last:  the  Almighty  Word  again  is  heard:  we're 
called  to  life  anew,  from  pain  and  death  forever  free.  .  .  .  Let  us  fight  then,  let  us 
wait  till  we  gain  that  great  reward!  O  lead  us  with  Thy  hand,  O  God,  and  grant  us 
strength  and  heart!  Then  shall  we  sing,  and  come  at  last  into  Thy  highest,  glorious 
day!  Amen!  Amen. 

Dann  bricht  der  grosse  Morgen  an,  der  Allmacht  zweites  Wort  erweckt  zum  neuen 
Dasein  uns, 

Von  Pein  und  Tod  auf  immer  frei. 

Die  Himmselspforten  offnen  sich,  der  heilge  Berg  erscheint, 

Ihn  kront  des  Herren  Zelt,  wo  Ruh  und  Friede  thront. 

Wer  darf  durch  diese  Pforte  gehn?  Der  Arges  mied  und  Gutes  tat! 

Wer  darf  besteigen  diesen  Berg!  Von  dessen  Lippen  Wahrheit  floss! 

Wer  darf  in  diesem  Zelte  wohnen?  Der  Armen  und  Bedrangten  half! 

Wer  wird  den  Frieden  dort  geniessen?  Der  Schutz  und  Recht  der  Unschuld  gab! 

O  seht,  der  grosse  Morgen  naht!  O  seht,  er  leuchtet  schon! 

Die  Himmelspforten  offnen  sich,  der  heilge  Berg  erscheint! 

Voriiber  sind,  verbrauset  sind  die  leidenvollen  Tage,  des  Lebens  Winterstiirme! 

Ein  ewger  Friihling  herrscht,  und  grenzenlose  Seligkeit  wird  der  Gerechten  Lohn! 

Dann  singen  wir.  Dann  gehn  wir  ein  in  deines  Reiches  Herrlichkeit! 

Amen!  Amen! 

[copyrighted] 


If 

you  want 
to  speak 
a  new 
language 


speak  to 


first. 


30  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON 

CO  6-6858 


WHERE   TO    BUY 


ACHROMATIC 

SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

achieve  an  exceptionally  musical,  non-strident 
quality.  Panels  are  sand-filled  for  excellent 
bass  response. 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

LECHMERE  SALES  CO. 

88  First  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

RADIO  SHACK  CORPORATION 

730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

LAFAYETTE  RADIO 

584  Commonwealth  Avenue 


British  Industries  Corp.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
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1935:  Bing  Crosby.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 

ggSBSm 


Were  you  born  in  1935? 

There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance... 


Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  are  sending 
dollars  ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the 
future.  Have  a  New  England  Life 
agent  give  you  the  details.  Simply 
write  to  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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MEADOWBROOK  LANE     •      FRAMINGHAM,   MASS. 

The  New  and  Modern  Resort  Type  Home  Offering  Nursing  Care 

Uniquely,  Meadowbrook  Manor  successfully 
achieves  the  perfect  blend  of  home  comfort, 
with  the  luxury  of  hotel  accommodations 
and  the  ultimate  in  nursing  care. 

Planned  for  Every  Comfort  and  Care: 

•  24-HOUR  NURSING  CARE  •  CLOSED  CIRCUIT 
TV  FOR  NURSING  OBSERVATION  •  PHYSIO- 
THERAPY ROOM    •  AUDIO  VISUAL  CALL  SYSTEM 

•  COLOR  TV        •   MOVIES        •  SHUFFLEBOARD 

•  GLASS  WALLED  RECREATION  AND  DINING 
AREAS  •  FOUNTAIN  GARDENS  •  PATIOS, 
SUN  DECK 

Tel.  877-3300 

Toll  Free  —  Boston  Area  235-6338 


VIEW  OF  MANOR  HOUSE  AND  LODGE 
Minutes  from  Shoppers'  World,  Route  9 
Color  Brochure  on  Request 


New  England's 

Most 

Complete 

Music 

Store 


BUYATTHISSKN 


BOSTONi 
MUSIC 

lie   CO...: 


BOYLSTON  STREET 

Near  Colonial  Theatre 

Established  in  Boston  1885 


We 

Mail 

Everywhere 

426-5100 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house 
of  many  designers 

115  newbury  street 
boston 

fashions 

for  all  occasions 

for  all  ages 
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Edwardian  enchantment 

in  our  serenely  elegant  wedding 
dress  of  jewelled  and  embroidered 
chantilly  lace  on  silk  organza.  Its 
slender  shaping  counterpoint  to 
the  billowing  beauty  of  the  detach- 
able train.  Exclusive  with  Jordan 
Marsh  Company. 
BRIDAL  SALON 


*-* 


$<ft<lM  Ji^fr  (JmflMI} 
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A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 


UNITEDiS^pS 
TRUST  60      ANY 


Head  Office:   30  Court  Street,  Boston 
in  the  new  government  center     i^'^^-^L 

Member    Federal    Deposit  T^FVLL^ 

Insurance    Corporation 
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BLENDED 
86  PROOF 


SCOTLAND'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 

CUTTY  SARK 

QUALITY  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


IMPORTEO  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION.  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares" 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2355 
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TOYS 


TOGS 


EA.O. 

SCHWATtfc 


Newbury  St. 


BRANCHES:  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
Ohio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Westchester,  N.  Y 


IT'S  FUN  TO  SHOP  AT  SCHWARZ1 


Are  you  keeping 
your  will  up-to-date? 


r^FULL 


Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


NAUYAM  TRMT  G0 11  PA  NY 


Member  F.  D.I.C. 


Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 


What  you  will  like  about 

Shawmut's  trust  department.  .  . 


You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
Shawmut  trust  officer  brings  to  your  personal  trust  problems 
.  . .  plus  the  sound  judgment,  based  on  research  and  experience, 
that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 


The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  ^Boston 

Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Services  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  Extends  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  the 
Symphony  Subscribers 

to  attend  the 

Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

in  their  fourth  season  with 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Prominent  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  discussing 

"Music  of  the  World  —  Inside  the  B.  S.  O." 

Other  Guest  Speakers 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  Klaus  Liepmann 

Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  University  Director  and  Professor  at  M.I.T. 

Friday,  January  8,  1965     •     Music  of  Ireland 

Guest  of  Honor: 

Mr.  Gearoid  F.  O'Clerigh,  Consul  General  of  Ireland 

MIDTOWN   MOTOR   INN 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 

$3.75  per  person  (series  of  eight  $28.00)  including 

the  lecture,  luncheon,  gratuities 

and  Free  Parking  Throughout  the  Concert 

For  Reservation  call  COngress  2-1000 

Pre-Symphony  Gourmet  Dinner  before  Saturday,  Sunday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Concert  Series  —  $4.00 

Afternoon  Tea  served  after  the  Concert 


Seventy  Years  of  Unique  Service  to  the  Handicapped  and  Needy 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

95  BERKELEY  STREET  •  BOSTON 

BIRTHPLACE    OF     THE     GOODWILL     INDUSTRIES    PLAN     OF     HELPING     THE 
HANDICAPPED  HELP  THEMSELVES  BY  PROVIDING  JOBS  AND  JOB-TRAINING 

Autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  now  located  in 
1 27  U.  S.  Cities  and  1 7  Foreign  Lands 

Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  is  the  largest  private,  non-profit, 

non-sectarian  agency  in  New  England  serving  the  handicapped 

Eight  additional,  non-profit  social  service  departments 

operated  by  Morgan  Memorial  are: 

GOODWILL  DAY  NURSERY 

YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

HAYDEN  GOODWILL   INN   FOR  HOMELESS  BOYS 

SEAVEY  SETTLEMENT  FOR  STRANDED  MEN 

ELIZA  HENRY  HOME  FOR  ELDERLY  WORKING  WOMEN 

FRESH  AIR  CAMPS   FOR  UNDERPRIVILEGED  CHILDREN 

NEW  ENGLAND   REHABILITATION   FOR  WORK  CENTER 

YOUTH  OCCUPATION  CENTER 

Your  Gifts  Are  Urgently  Needed,  Gratefully 
Received,  and  Tax  Deductible 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  MORGAN  MEMORIAL.  INC.,  IN  YOUR  WILL 

This  space  donated  by  the  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Printing  Co. 
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BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director 
ANNOUNCES  ITS  1965  SEASON 


Joan  Boris 

Sutherland        Christoff 


Marilyn 
HORNE 


Rouleau 


Beverly 
Sills 


Five  new  operatic  productions  at  the  Back  Bay  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Donnelly  Memorial) . 

Joan  Sutherland  in  her  first  staged  United  States  performances  of 
Rossini's  SEMIR AMIDE,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge,  with  Marilyn 
Home,  and  Joseph  Rouleau. 

The  American  premiere  of  Luigi  Nono's  controversial  INTOLLERAN- 
ZA,  a  brilliant  new  work  which  produced  riots  at  its  premieres  in 
Venice  and  Frankfurt. 

Mozart's  DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL,  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  in  37  years,  in  a  new  English  version. 

Boris  Christoff  in  Moussorgsky's  BORIS  GODUNOV,  in  the  first  staged 
performances  in  this  country  of  this  great  masterwork  in  the  composer's 
original  version. 

Offenbach's  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  in  a  new  English  version 
starring  Beverly  Sills,  and  John  Moulson,  leading  tenor  of  the  Komishe 
Opera,  in  his  American  debut. 

PREMIERE  SERIES:    Jan.  11;  Feb.  5,  19;  Mar.  10,  24 

ENCORE  SERIES:  Jan.  13;  Feb.  7,  21;  Mar.  12,  26 

Tickets  are  available  by  subscription  only  at  $20  (sold  out),  $30,  $40, 
$50  for  the  series  of  five  operas.  No  single  seats  will  be  sold. 

With  only  a  few  seats  remaining,  we  urge  you  to  mail  your  check 
today  to : 

Subscription  Department 

BOSTON  OPERA  GROUP,  INC. 

172  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 

•  Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art 

All  coming  soon  at  the  exciting  Prudential  Center, 

Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


0*°"  ^!,*t 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER     37     MILLION      PEOPLE     —      INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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JOHN   MASON   BROWN 
ANNUAL  LECTURE  "SEEING  THINGS11 

sponsored  by 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

11:00  a.m.    •    John  Hancock  Hall 


3ilUi3JJQu3 


L3jJJ3-'IEa 


Tuesday,  February  9 

Tickets  $3.75  including  tax,  on  sale  only  at 
264  Boylston  Street  KEnmore  6-5651 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  from  size  6  to  42 


•yqUNG  ME^s 


4s 


THE        ^N«> 

PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •   CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


marion  rath 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •       MASS. 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 

Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51   Melcher  Street  (§^g>  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 


TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
PHOTO  AT  SUNSHINE. 

QUALITY  HAND-FINISHED 

LAUNDERING  SERVICE  FOR 

MORE  THAN  HALF-A-CENTURY. 

1-  f   J 

,-.J\ii\e-Laui\drU 

;      TEN  PENNIMAN  ROAD 
ALLSTON    34,    MASS.  I 
Telephone  BEacon  2-1790  ■ 
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Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET         •         BOSTON 

Where  You  Are  Always  Welcome  to  Save  Money 
Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 
Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable  and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 
Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


Established   1908 


INCORPORATED 


339  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional   color  planning — application  of   paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building    maintenance. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  VERMONT 

Serving  Boston  Since  1850 

Purely  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  — Annuities 

with 
Lowest  Average  Premiums 

THE  HOLLADAY  AGENCY 

131  CLARENDON  STREET 

BOSTON  02117 

Telephone  262-1250 


Q 

rSTARl 

ft^L         MARKETS         Mi. 

The 
duality  Leadi 

?r 

FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1832 


J.  S.  Waterman  &  Sons,  Inc. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


WAYLAND 
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THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY 

STRING    QUARTET 

quartet  in  residence  at  The  New  England  Conservatory 

JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN                                                  BURTON   FINE 
GEORGE  ZAZOFSKY                                                   JULES   ESKIN 

FRIDAY, 

JORDAN   HALL 

JANUARY  8 

8:30  p.m. 

Tickets:  $4.00 -$3.50 -$3.00 -$2.00  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box 
Office,  30  Gainsboro  Street,  Boston.    Telephone  KE  6-2412. 

Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


^STEll 


California 
SHERRY 


-.     ■  v  ■■:■        :  ■   '      ■■".■■■';  - 


PASTEN1  WINES 


IP^^  Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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ffSay  it  with  Flowers" 
Flowers  Telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  world 

Open  Evenings  FLOWER  SHOPS,  INC.    248  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

Sundays  and  Holidays  KEnmore  6-2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 


For  information  about  space  and  rates  in 
THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   PROGRAM 

Call 

Advertising  Department,  Symphony  Hall 

Commonwealth  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

HUNTINGTON  t 


HUNTJMGTOM    AVtlNUC     CORRIDOR 
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The  distinguished  Boston  V'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  tryjy  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  617  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST! 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  2 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  16 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

MARCH  9 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

MAM©  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh   Pond  Shopping  Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'   World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.   Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South   Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping    Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  r argent.  $199. 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


(  Ravel 
IDello  Joio 


Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 
Mozart 


Prokofiev 


Schumann 

Strauss 

Tchaikovsky 


®       "HIS  MtSTED'S  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 

Erich  Leinsdorf: 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")       LM-2733 
Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:   VAN  CLIBURN 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA    NITKIN 

)       M.MUS. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist         Accompanist 

Teacher 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 

BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


BOBEBT  GOMBEBG, 

Violinist 

Curtis 

Philadelphia 

Institute 

Orchestra 

Accepting 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  • 

Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Brookline 

Call  LO  6-1332 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 





BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 
Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

— ■  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

ftt\      ( fW^  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi* 
ties  of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck."  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cludint  text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    RCA  yjct()r 


Rhe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


EIGHTY-FOURTH     SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  WoLCOTr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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STEINWAY 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 


Only  Steinway  sounds  like  a  Steinway.  The  choice  of 
discriminating  music  lovers  everywhere.  You  too,  will 
treasure  your  Steinway  Grand  or  Console  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  will  your  children. 

At  Avery's  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano 
from  these  time-honored  names  that  have  been 
favorites  for  years  and  years. 

STEINWAY     .....  since  1853-111  years 

SOHMER since  1892-   72  years 

CH1CKERING since  1823- 141   years 

EVERETT since  1883-   81   years 

CABLE-NELSON  ....  since  1904-   60  years 


Headquarters  for  the  world  renowned 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

FISHER    STEREO    PHONOGRAPHS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  pleasure. 

Established  1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This  Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  GA  1-1434 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fourth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  10,  at  3:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

I.    Allegro  assai 
II.    Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Fine Toccata  Concertante 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 
INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  33,  K.  319 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  July,  1779.  The  only  performances 
by  this  Orchestra  were  at  Tanglewood  on  July  23,  1950  and  August  12,  1954. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  oboes,  bassoons  and  horns  in  pairs,  and  string  orches- 
tra. The  cellos  and  basses  have  one  part. 

Mozart  wrote  the  Minuet  at  a  later  date  for  a  performance  in  Vienna. 

tn  the  new  year  of  1779,  Mozart  returned  from  his  job-questing  travels 
■*■  in  Mannheim,  Paris  and  Munich  to  Salzburg,  and  remained  there 
for  just  two  years.  They  were  his  last  in  his  native  town  under  the 
employ  of  his  Archbishop.  When  he  visited  Munich  again  in  January, 
1781,  for  the  production  of  his  new  Opera  Idomeneo,  he  had  left  Salz- 
burg behind.  He  went  on  to  Vienna  and  made  this  his  permanent 
home. 

Those  two  years  in  Salzburg  therefore  were  a  turning  point  in  his 
life.  They  were  reluctant  years,  for  he  would  rather  have  gone  almost 
anywhere  else  if  he  had  had  the  choice.  He  was  ready  for  greater 
achievement,  but  was  delayed  in  the  fulfillment.  Exciting  orchestral 
possibilities  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Munich  and  Paris,  possibilities 
he  could  not  realize  in  provincial  Salzburg.  He  needed  a  larger  artistic 
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horizon.  His  disgust  with  the  Salzburg  Kapelle  did  not  stop  him  from 
composing  much  in  these  two  years,  including  the  Symphony  here  per- 
formed and  the  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  338),  written  a  year  later. 
Other  works  still  singled  out  for  performance  and  relished  were  the 
Symphonie  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola,  the  Concerto  for  Two 
Pianos,  the  "Post-horn"  Serenade  (the  last  but  not  least  of  his  enter- 
tainment music  written  for  Salzburg).  There  was  the  music  for  the 
chapel  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  of  course  Idomeneo. 

This  Symphony,  like  its  successor  in  C  major,  shows  that  he  had 
learned  much  about  orchestral  possibilities  in  Mannheim;  it  also  shows 
that  he  knew  the  limitations  of  the  home  Kapelle  and  composed  with 
those  limitations  in  mind.  This  Symphony  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
major,  composed  in  1780,  are  scored  for  the  Salzburg  forces  and  were 
the  last  in  Salzburg.  He  would  write  only  five  more  (not  counting  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony  which  was  derived  from  a  Serenade),  and  these 
are  in  his  fullest  symphonic  maturity:  one  for  Linz,  one  for  Prague, 
and  the  great  final  three,  not  by  any  commissions  from  half  hearted 
Vienna,  but  for  his  personal  satisfaction. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat,  K.  319,  takes  on  a  light  and  merry  course 
in  the  buffo  style  with  an  elegance  of  grace  notes,  the  full  orchestra 
sparkling  through  the  first  and  last  movements.  Only  in  the  andante 
does  the  composer  rely  mostly  on  his  strings,  giving  the  first  violins  the 
constant  burden  of  melody  and  retreating  into  quieter  sentiment.  The 
first  movement  introduces  the  four-note  sequence  (do  -  re  -  fa  -  mi) 
which  opens  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  and  which  he  had 
used  before.  In  his  last  Symphony  it  is  a  convenient  fugal  spine  — 
here  it  is  simply  the  cadence  of  a  theme  in  the  development. 

[copyrighted] 
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TOCCATA  CONCERTANTE 

By  Irving  Fine 

Born  in  Boston,  December  3,  1914;  died  there,  August  23,  1963 


T 


The  Toccata  Concertante  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1947,  and  had  its  first 
performance  by  this  Orchestra  on  October  22,  1948. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  piano  and  strings. 

There  is  a  dedication  "To  my  wife." 

he  following  description  of  the  score  was  provided  by  the  composer 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance: 

"The  word  toccata  is  commonly  used  to  describe  improvisatory  dis- 
play pieces  for  keyboard  instruments.  It  has  also  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  concerted  music  of  a  fanfare-like  character.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  I  have  used  the  term.  In  writing  this  piece,  I  was  aware  of 
a  certain  affinity  with  the  energetic  music  of  the  Baroque  concertos. 
Hence  the  qualifying  adjective,  concertante.  Moreover,  this  adjective 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  because  of  the  solistic  nature  of  much 
of  the  orchestration,  especially  in  the  second  theme  group  and  closing 
sections  of  the  exposition  and  recapitulation. 

The  piece  is  roughly  in  sonata  form.  There  is  a  short,  fanfare-like 
introduction  containing  two  motives  which  generate  most  of  the  subse- 
quent thematic  material.  The  following  exposition  contains  a  first  sec- 
tion which  makes  prominent  use  of  an  ostinato  and  is  rather  indeter- 
minate in  tonality.  A  transitional  theme,  announced  by  the  trumpet 
and  continued  by  the  flute  and  bassoon,  is  abruptly  terminated  and 
followed  by  a  second  theme  group,  more  lyrical  in  character.  In  this 
section  the  thematic  material  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  solo  wind  instru- 
ments supported  by  string  accompaniment.  The  whole  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  concluded  by  additional  woodwind  dialogue  and  scattered 
references  to  some  of  the  preceding  material.  There  are  several  epi- 
sodes in  the  development,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being  a  fugato 
announced  by  the  clarinets  and  based  on  the  opening  ostinato.  There 
is  no  break  between  the  development  and  recapitulation,  the  return 
of  the  first  material  commencing  at  the  climax  of  the  development. 
The  second  and  closing  sections  of  the  exposition  are  recapitulated  in 
the  main  tonality  without  significant  changes  except  for  a  few  in  instru- 
mentation and  texture.  The  whole  piece  is  rounded  off  by  an  extended 
coda. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France 
first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3,  1878.  The 
Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then 
that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Georg  Henschel  included  this  sym- 
phony in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season  (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

T  ooking  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
■*— '  Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one 
finds  good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly 
"modern"  today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This 
symphony,  surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly 
engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power"!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus- Wagner  feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24, 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell 
upon  it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they 
showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  "wearisome," 
"turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial,"  lacking  "a  sense  of 
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the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called  it  "as  cold- 
blooded a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic  of 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  "If 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held 
against  Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  coura- 
geous believers  in  Mr.  Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end, 
and  from  these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type 
who  stoutly  defended  Brahms.  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in 
November,  1887):  "The  greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic 
Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one  movement 
of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  sym- 
phonies put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
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Brahms'  music  was  "obscure,"  "intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his 
letters  to  his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score 
show  more  than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  ol 
the  composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive 
subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be, 
of  course,  an  intimate  emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would 
certainly  become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  fac 
tions.  Brahms'  closest  friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his 
creative  progress  upon  anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony. 
They  were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and  usually  had 
to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes  deliberately  misleading. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  Symphony  when, 
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in  1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee, 
where  he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  "cheerful  and  likable"  ["heiter  and  lieblich"]  sym- 
phony. "It  is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say  —  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The 
Worthersee  is  virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  Hying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them."  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  in- 
quisitive Dr.  Billroth  in  September:  "1  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
pretty  symphony  or  not  —  1  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons"  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics) .  When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in 
her  pleasant  summer  quarters  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on 
September  17,  1877,  Clara  found  him  "in  a  good  mood"  and  "delighted 
with  this  summer  resort."  He  had  "in  his  head  at  least,"  so  she  reported 
in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann  Levi,  "a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down."  On  October  3,  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  part  of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed 
her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  more  skillfully 
contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  "He  will  have  an  even  more  strik- 
ing public  success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire 
the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship"  of  that  score.  When  Frau 
Schumann  and  her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the 
autumn  chill,  Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  manuscript. 

[copyrighted] 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  » 
ORCHESTRA 


Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


A  STUDENT  WRITES  .  .  . 

As  a  student,  my  resources  are  severely  limited.  This  will 
probably  be,  however,  my  last  year  in  the  Boston  area,  the  last 
in  which  I  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  Orchestra. 

This  small  contribution  can  in  no  way  reflect  the  immense 
pleasure  we  derived  from  attendance,  both  with  and  without 
subscriptions,  through  the  years. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  hope  and 
trust  that  this  young  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra  often  in  the  future  wherever  he  might  be.  Small 
and  large  contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  received 
at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
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1964-1965 


Erich  Leinsdorj  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

*  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorj  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck"  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus.    v%  f^  A  \Tln+ rkr 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   12,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

I.  Allegro  assai 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Schuller Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

I.     Antike  Harmonien  (Antique  Harmonies) 

II.  Abstraktes  Terzett  (Abstract  Trio) 

III.  Kleiner  Blauer  Teufel  (Little  Blue  Devil) 

IV.  Die  Zwitschermaschine  (The  Twittering  Machine) 
V.     Arabische  Stadt  (Arabian  Town) 

VI.     Ein  Unheimlicher  Moment  (An  Eerie  Moment) 
VII.     Pastorale 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms.  .  .   Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 
III.    Vivace  non  troppo 


SOLOISTS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Violin 


JULES  ESKIN 
Cello 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  33,  K.  319 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  July,  1779.  The  only  performances 
by  this  Orchestra  were  at  Tanglewood  on  July  23,  1950  and  August  12,  1954. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  oboes,  bassoons  and  horns  in  pairs,  and  string  orches- 
tra. The  cellos  and  basses  have  one  part. 

Mozart  wrote  the  Minuet  at  a  later  date  for  a  performance  in  Vienna. 

tn  the  new  year  of  1779,  Mozart  returned  from  his  job-questing  travels 
-*■  in  Mannheim,  Paris  and  Munich  to  Salzburg,  and  remained  there 
for  just  two  years.  They  were  his  last  in  his  native  town  under  the 
employ  of  his  Archbishop.  When  he  visited  Munich  again  in  January, 
1781,  for  the  production  of  his  new  Opera  Idomeneo,  he  had  left  Salz- 
burg behind.  He  went  on  to  Vienna  and  made  this  his  permanent 
home. 

Those  two  years  in  Salzburg  therefore  were  a  turning  point  in  his 
life.  They  were  reluctant  years,  for  he  would  rather  have  gone  almost 
anywhere  else  if  he  had  had  the  choice.  He  was  ready  for  greater 
achievement,  but  was  delayed  in  the  fulfillment.  Exciting  orchestral 
possibilities  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Munich  and  Paris,  possibilities 
he  could  not  realize  in  provincial  Salzburg.  He  needed  a  larger  artistic 
horizon.   His  disgust  with  the  Salzburg  Kapelle  did  not  stop  him  from 
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composing  much  in  these  two  years,  including  the  Symphony  here  per- 
formed and  the  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  338),  written  a  year  later. 
Other  works  still  singled  out  for  performance  and  relished  were  the 
Symphonie  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola,  the  Concerto  for  Two 
Pianos,  the  "Post-horn"  Serenade  (the  last  but  not  least  of  his  enter- 
tainment music  written  for  Salzburg).  There  was  the  music  for  the 
chapel  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  of  course  Idomeneo. 

This  Symphony,  like  its  successor  in  C  major,  shows  that  he  had 
learned  much  about  orchestral  possibilities  in  Mannheim;  it  also  shows 
that  he  knew  the  limitations  of  the  home  Kapelle  and  composed  with 
those  limitations  in  mind.  This  Symphony  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
major,  composed  in  1780,  are  scored  for  the  Salzburg  forces  and  were 
the  last  in  Salzburg.  He  would  write  only  five  more  (not  counting  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony  which  was  derived  from  a  Serenade),  and  these 
are  in  his  fullest  symphonic  maturity:  one  for  Linz,  one  for  Prague, 
and  the  great  final  three,  not  by  any  commissions  from  half  hearted 
Vienna,  but  for  his  personal  satisfaction. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat,  K.  319,  takes  on  a  light  and  merry  course 
in  the  buffo  style  with  an  elegance  of  grace  notes,  the  full  orchestra 
sparkling  through  the  first  and  last  movements.  Only  in  the  andante 
does  the  composer  rely  mostly  on  his  strings,  giving  the  first  violins  the 
constant  burden  of  melody  and  retreating  into  quieter  sentiment.  The 
first  movement  introduces  the  four-note  sequence  (do  -  re  -  fa  -  mi) 
which  opens  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  and  which  he  had 
used  before.  In  his  last  Symphony  it  is  a  convenient  fugal  spine  — 
here  it  is  simply  the  cadence  of  a  theme  in  the  development. 

[copyrighted] 
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SEVEN  STUDIES  ON  THEMES  OF  PAUL  KLEE 

By   GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
Born  in  New  York,  November  22,  1925 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Music  Center.  It  was 
first  performed  by  that  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Antal  Dorati,  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  on  November  27,  1959  (the  score  having  been  completed  in  the 
previous  September).  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
on  April  10,  1964,  and  performed  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  August  7  last, 
the  composer  conducting. 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  2  suspended  cymbals,  sock  cymbal, 
triangle,  tambourine,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  wood  block,  gourd,  tom-toms,  tam- 
tam (gong),  claves,  harp  and  strings. 

Gunther  Schuller,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  reflection 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  tonal  medium,  was  drawn  to  the  works  of 

the  Swiss  painter  Paul  Klee,  who  lived  from  1879  to  1940.*    He  has 
explained  his  intentions  in  the  case  of  this  work  in  an  article  for  the 

Minneapolis  Star  (November  26,  1959): 

"Each  of  the  seven  pieces  bears  a  slightly  different  relationship  to 
the  original  Klee  picture  from  which  it  stems.  Some  relate  to  the  actual 
design,  shape  or  color  scheme  of  the  painting,  while  others  take  the 
general  mood  of  the  picture  or  its  title  as  a  point  of  departure.  There 
is  perhaps  no  artist  whose  work  bears  such  a  close  relationship  to  music, 
and  whose  work  therefore,  reciprocally,  makes  musical  composition 
based  on  it  a  logical  procedure.  Klee,  himself  a  musician  until  the  age 
of  nineteen,  continued  to  be  fascinated  in  his  painting  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  'variation'  or  'fugal'  techniques  and  rhythm  and  polyphony 
as  applied  to  pictorial  design. 

"In  Antique  Harmonies  I  tried  to  preserve  not  only  Klee's  amber, 
ochre  and  brown  colors,  but  also  the  block-like  shapes  with  which,  in 
constant  variation,  Klee  builds  this  remarkable  painting.  Over  a  dark, 
dense  background,  blocks  of  lighter-colored  fifths  gradually  pile  up, 
reaching  a  climax  in  the  brighter  yellow  of  the  trumpets  and  high 
strings.  A  repeated  cadence,  common  in  fourteenth  century  music,  and 

*  David  Diamond   composed  a  suite,   "The   World  of  Paul  Klee,"   in   1958.     "The  Twittering 
Machine"  and  "Pastorale"  are  included. 
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the  organum-like  open  fifths  establish   the   'antique'   quality  of   the 
harmonies. 

"The  music  for  Abstract  Trio  is  played  almost  entirely  by  only  three 
instruments  at  any  given  time.  But  the  three  instruments  change  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  piece,  changing  from  the  bright  color  of  wood- 
winds through  the  grainier  texture  of  muted  brass  and  bassoon  to  the 
somber  hues  of  low  woodwinds  and  tuba. 

"Little  Blue  Devil  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of  jazz  theme.  A  perky, 
angular  theme  (my  subjective  musical  impression  of  the  geometrically 
conceived  head  in  Klee's  painting)  is  combined  with  a  blues  progres- 
sion, altered  to  nine  bars  instead  of  the  conventional  twelve,  and  occa- 
sionally distorted  asymmetrically.  Various  shades  of  'blue'  are  main- 
tained through  the  use  of  muted  brass  and  low-register  clarinets. 

"A  piece  based  on  Klee's  famous  The  Twittering  Machine  should, 
it  seem  to  me,  do  primarily  one  thing,  namely:  twitter.*  The  mathe- 
matical constructive  element  in  present-day  serial  techniques  seemed 
to  lend  itself  with  special  logic  to  such  a  pointillistic  musical  presenta- 
tion. 

"Klee's  Arab  Village  is  an  abstracted  aerial  view  of  a  town  baking  in 
the  bright  North  African  desert  sun.    A  beholder  of  such  a  scene  — 

*  "The  image  is  laughable  to  begin  with,  but  to  enjoy  it  fully  we  must  know  what  manner  of 
machine  is  shown.  Yet  once  the  subject  is  identified,  visual  expression  takes  over  completely, 
and  what  is  portrayed  is  not  a  literary  idea  but  an  auditory  experience,  as  often  happens  in 
Klee's  art.  And  note  with  what  extraordinary  subtlety  the  sound  of  the  image  is  conveyed. 
The  bird  with  an  exclamation  point  in  its  mouth  represents  the  twitter's  full  volume ;  the  one 
with  an  arrow  in  its  beak  symbolizes  an  accompanying  shrillness — a  horizontal  thrust  of  pierc- 
ing song.  Since  a  characteristic  of  chirping  birds  is  that  their  racket  resumes  as  soon  as  it 
seems  to  be  ending,  the  bird  in  the  center  droops  with  lolling  tongue,  while  another  begins  to 
falter  in  song ;  both  birds  will  come  up  again  full  blast  as  soon  as  the  machine's  crank  is 
turned.  The  aural  impression  of  thin,  persistent  sound  is  heightened  by  Klee's  wiry  drawing, 
and  his  color  plays  a  contributory  part,  forming  an  atmospheric  amphitheatre  which  sustains 
and  amplifies  the  monotonous  twitter." 

Jambs  Thrall  Soby,  Contemporary  Painters. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1948. 
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floating,  as  it  were,  above  the  village  —  might  hear  the  often  simul- 
taneous chant  of  Arab  melodies;  the  melancholy  distant  flute,  blending 
with  throbbing  drums  and  the  nasal  dance  tunes  of  the  oboe.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  piece,  I  consulted  numerous  musicological  sources  on 
Arab  music  (including  works  by  Bartok  and  Hornbostel),  and  used 
either  authentic  Arab  folk  material  or  very  close  adaptations  thereof. 
"The  music  of  An  Eerie  (or  Ominous)  Moment  is  a  musical  play 
more  on  the  title  than  on  Klee's  actual  pen  drawing.  The  German 
word  'unheimlich'  is  practically  untranslatable  by  a  single  English 
word,  having  a  connotation  not  only  of  'eerie"  but  of  'unearthly'  and 

'terrifying.'   I  have  also  tried  to  convey  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
slinking  shapes  of  the  picture.    The  strange,  ominous  tension  of  the 

opening  finally  finds  sudden  release  in  two  terrified  outbursts,  only  to 

sink  back  into  oblivious  calm. 

"Pastorale  was  subtitled  'Rhythms'  by  Klee.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
works  of  the  artist  employing  a  variation  principle.  It  is  also  a  paint- 
ing that  cannot  be  understood  by  a  single  glance.  As  in  Klee's  painting, 
several  rhythmic-melodic  shapes  occur  on  various  register  and  speed 
(temporal)  levels.  The  pastoral  quality  of  the  clarinet,  French  horn 
and  English  horn  underlines  the  suspended  mood  of  the  music." 

Gunther  Schuller  has  grown  in  the  atmosphere  and  experience  of 
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music.  His  father  was  a  violinist  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Society.  The  son  sang  in  the  St.  Thomas  Choir  School  of  New 
York  from  the  age  of  twelve  as  a  boy  soprano.  He  studied  flute,  but  at 
fourteen  changed  to  the  French  horn  as  his  principal  instrument,  also 
studying  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  in  New  York.  After  play- 
ing horn  in  the  Ballet  Theatre  he  became  the  first  horn  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  in  1945,  and  at  nineteen  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1959, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  creative  work. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Schuller  have  been  drawn  to  jazz  and  classical 
music,  with  the  result  that  his  own  music  is  a  blend  of  the  two  media. 
He  has  applied  the  phrase  "third  stream"  to  the  music  of  both  sorts 
which  he  has  brought  together.  He  has  indeed  been  active  in  the  field 
of  jazz  performance,  having  been  associated  with  John  Lewis  and  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet.  He  teaches  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  and  at  Yale  University.  In  the  last  two  summers  he  has 
taught  in  the  Composition  Department  at  Tanglewood. 

In  addition  to  numerous  magazine  articles  he  has  written  a  book, 
"Horn  Technique"  (1962),  and  is  working  on  a  musico-analytical  study 
of  jazz. 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 

VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  102 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  Concerto  in  the  summer  of  1887  at  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
It  had  a  rehearsal  performance  at  the  Kurhaus  in  Baden-Baden,  when  the  composer 
conducted  and  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  Cologne,  October  18,  1887,  with  the  same  soloists,  Brahms 
again  presiding.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  performance  in  America  in  New 
York,  January  5,  1889,  when  the  violinist  was  Max  Bendix,  the  cellist  Victor  Herbert. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  on  November  18, 
1893,  with  Franz  Kneisel  and  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloists.  The  Concerto  was  per- 
formed after  Brahms's  death,  April  10,  1897,  and  again  on  January  31,  1902,  with  the 
same  soloists.  There  were  performances  on  January  21,  1910,  with  Willi  Hess  and 
Alwin  Schroeder,  and  February  23,  1917,  with  Anton  Witek  and  Henrick  Warnke.  It 
was  again  played  at  a  Brahms  Festival,  April  26,  1933,  when  the  soloists  were  Richard 
Burgin  and  Jean  Bedetti,  and  again  January  18,   1924. 

The  score  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

T)rahms'  "double"  Concerto  was  his  last  orchestral  work.  It  followed 
***■  the  Fourth  Symphony  by  two  years,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  by 
at  least  five.  Perhaps  this  was  the  closest  approach  he  could  manage  to 
undertake  to  that  medium  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  most  of  the  "great"  composers  —  the  concerto  for  violoncello.  It  is 
plain  that  he  composed  this  work  with  Joseph  Joachim  in  mind,  and 
it  may  be  guessed  that  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  at  this  mellow 
period  of  his  artistic  life  to  write  a  second  violin  concerto  for  a  virtuoso, 
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involving  as  it  would  a  larger  amount  of  display  passagework  than 
would  have  been  to  his  taste  at  the  time. 

Joachim  had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  he  had  sued 
for  divorce  Brahms  had  been  in  sympathy  with  Frau  Joachim.  A  letter 
from  him  to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  believe  the  charges 
against  her  had  been  read  in  court  and  had  influenced  the  decision 
against  Joachim.  When,  at  length,  the  two  old  friends  were  ready  to 
make  their  peace,  Brahms  sent  him  a  score  of  this  concerto  with  the 
unadorned  inscription:  "To  Him  for  Whom  It  Was  Written." 

Brahms  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann,  that  he  was  not  so 
much  at  ease  writing  for  the  violin  and  cello  as  for  his  own  instrument, 
the  piano.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to  write  for  instru- 
ments whose  nature  and  timbre  one  has  in  one's  head  as  it  were  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  one  hears  only  with  one's  intelligence,  as 
it  is  to  write  for  an  instrument  which  one  knows  through  and  through 
as  I  do  the  piano.  In  this  case  I  know  thoroughly  what  I  am  writing 
and  why  I  write  in  this  way  or  that."  Addicted  to  understatement,  he 
was  to  prove  in  the  music  itself  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
handling  of  string  instruments,  and  how  to  match  their  double  dis- 
course with  symphonic  development  to  a  good  end.  Brahms  was  writing 
as  one  pianist  to  another.  Missing,  for  the  time  being,  the  instrument 
obedient  to  his  fingers,  he  was  by  no  means  ill  at  ease  in  writing  for 
the  instruments  that  were  not. 

[copyrighted] 
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"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
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bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony: 

•  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 

•  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  interpret  the  complexi- 
ties of  Mahler's  score  with  a  rare  depth  of  understanding.  In  this 
impressive  new  Dynagroove  album,  the  emotions,  tensions  and  tonal 
spectrum  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity.  Soprano 
Phyllis  Cur  tin  is  featured  as  Marie  in  highlights  from  Berg's  stark, 
tragic  opera,  "Wozzeck."  Handsomely  packaged  2-record  set  in- 
cluding text  piece  by  Neville  Cardus. 
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EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  now  on  view  in  the 
Gallery  have  been  assembled  by  Roger 
W.  Curtis  of  the  New  England  Artists' 
Group.  There  are  landscapes,  marines 
and  still  lifes  in  a  variety  of  techniques. 

The  following  artists  are  represented: 
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THE   IMAGE    OF 
ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

For  the  occasion  of  Albert  Schweitzer's 
ninetieth  birthday,  which  is  celebrated 
today  (January  14),  Norman  Cousins  has 
made  the  following  contribution  to  this 
Program.  It  is  adapted  from  his  book, 
"Dr.  Schweitzer  of  Lambarene" 

The  greatness  of  Schweitzer — indeed 
the  essence  of   Schweitzer — is  the   man 
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as  symbol.  It  is  not  so  much  what  he 
has  done  for  others,  but  what  others 
have  done  because  of  him  and  the  power 
of  his  example.  This  is  the  measure  of 
the  man.  What  has  come  out  of  his  life 
and  thought  is  the  kind  of  inspiration 
that  can  animate  a  generation.  He  has 
supplied  a  working  demonstration  of 
reverence  for  life.  He  represents  endur- 
ing proof  that  we  need  not  torment  our- 
selves about  the  nature  of  human  pur- 
pose. The  scholar,  he  once  wrote,  must 
not  live  for  science  alone,  nor  the 
businessman  for  his  business,  nor  the 
artist  for  his  art.  If  affirmation  for  life 
is  genuine,  it  will  "demand  from  all  that 
they  should  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their 
own  lives  for  others." 

Thus,  Schweitzer's  main  achievement 
is  a  simple  one.  He  has  been  willing  to 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  a  moral 
principle.  Like  Gandhi,  the  power  of 
his  appeal  has  been  in  renunciation.  And 
because  he  has  been  able  to  feel  a 
supreme  identification  with  other  human 
beings  he  has  exerted  a  greater  force 
than  millions  of  armed  men  on  the 
march. 

It  is  unimportant  whether  we  call 
Schweitzer  a  great  religious  figure  or 
a  great  moral  figure  or  a  great  philos- 
opher. It  suffices  that  his  words  and 
works  are  known  and  that  he  is  loved 
and  has  influence  because  he  enables 
men  to  discover  mercy  in  themselves. 
Early  in  his  life  he  was  accused  of 
being  an  escapist.  He  was  criticized  for 
seeming  to  patronize  the  people  he  had 
chosen  to  serve.  Yet  the  proof  of  his 
genuineness  and  his  integrity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  response  he  awakens  in 
people.  He  has  reached  countless  mil- 
lions who  have  never  seen  him  but  who 
have  been  able  to  identify  themselves 
with  him  because  of  the  invisible  and 
splendid  fact  of  his  own  identification 
with  them. 

Albert  Schweitzer  will  not  be  im- 
mune from  attack.  There  may  be  a 
period  of  carping  and  intended  exposure, 
much  of  it  with  an  air  of  fresh  discov- 
ery and  all  of  it  in  a  mood  of  disillusion. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  inconsistencies 
and  paradoxes  will  be  as  nothing  along- 
side the  real  meaning  of  Albert  Schweit- 
zer and  his  place  in  history.  For  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  done  more  to  dramatize 
the  reach  of  the  moral  man  than  anyone 
in  contemporary  Western  civilization. 
No  one  in  our  times  has  taught  us  more 
about  the  potentiality  of  a  human  being. 
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No  one  in  our  times  has  done  more  to 
liberate  men  of  darkened  skin.  No  one 
in  our  times  has  provided  more  inspira- 
tion. 

If  Albert  Schweitzer  is  a  myth,  the 
myth  is  more  important  than  the  reality. 
For  mankind  needs  such  an  image  in 
order  to  exist.  People  need  to  believe 
that  man  will  sacrifice  for  man,  that  he 
is  willing  to  walk  the  wide  earth  in  the 
service  of  man.  Long  after  the  Hospital 
at  Lambarene  is  forgotten,  the  symbol 
of  Albert  Schweitzer  will  be  known  and 
held  high.  It  would  simplify  matters  if 
Albert  Schweitzer  were  totally  without 
blemish,  if  his  sense  of  duty  toward  all 
men  carried  with  it  an  equally  high  sense 
of  forbearance.  But  we  cannot  insist  on 
the  morally  symmetrical.  In  the  presence 
of  renunciation  and  dedicated  service 
such  as  few  men  are  able  to  achieve,  we 
can  at  least  attempt  responsible  judg- 
ments and  we  can  derive  spiritual  nour- 
ishment from  the  larger  significance  of 
his  life  as  distinct  from  the  fragmented 
reality. 

There  is  something  else  we  can  re- 
spect: we  can  respect  the  image  of 
Schweitzer  that  exists  in  the  souls  of 
people.  This  image  gives  them  strength 
and  purpose;  it  brings  them  closer  to 
other  people  and  establishes  connections 
beyond  the  power  of  machines  and  ex- 
plosives to  alter  or  sever.  This  is  what 
men  most  need  for  today  and  tomorrow 
but  especially  for  today.  For  the  making 
of  tomorrow  requires  most  of  all  a  sense 
of  connection  beyond  reward  or  com- 
pulsion. Also  a  sense  of  service  that  has 
something  to  do  with  reverence  and 
compassion  for  life.  This  is  more  mean- 
ingful to  man  than  the  things  he  makes 
or  the  conveniences  he  acquires  or  the 
ornamental  props  of  his  personal  king- 
doms. For  he  reaches  his  full  growth 
only  as  he  believes  in  the  essential 
beauty  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  this  that 
Albert  Schweitzer  gives  him. 
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"You  called  for  an  orchestra?" 


If  it's  music  you  have  in  mind,  you'd  do  better  hiring  one  short-winded 
tuba  player.  Our  symphonic  friend  here  can't  play  any  of  the  instruments 
very  well.  Virtuosity  takes  years  of  devotion  to  one  instrument.  Same  rule 
applies  to  investment  management.  That's  why  every  one  of  our  invest- 
ment analysts  concentrates  in  a  selected  area.  Like  chemicals.  Or  metals. 
Or  electronics.  And  our  analysts  travel  all  over  the  country,  visiting  plants 
and  offices  to  gather  first-hand  information.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
confidently  leave  management  of  their  investments  to  us.  Why  not  stop  in 
soon  at  Number  One  Federal  Street  and  talk  things  over.  Meanwhile,  send 
for  a  free  copy  of  "Managing  Your  Money." 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  115 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL      •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLaZA 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"  Op.  115 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann  evening," 
when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete 
music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz 
Liszt,  June   13,  1852. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

t^voes  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
*~J  today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9).  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 


Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 

imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.    Schumann's  belief  in 

Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 

even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in  Manfred,  in  the  Alpine  altitude,  as  when, 

standing  "alone  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 
And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

[copyrighted] 


l/UItu  be  left  out  in  the   L^oid 

When  our  new  collections  will  provide  a 

passport  to  travel  South.    You  will  find  a 

subtle  blending  of  elegance  and  fashion, 

of  shape  and  fabric  ...  all   beautifully 
contrived  for  a  freshened  new  look. 


^HmruiiMfiros. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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Fringe  benefits 

Two  handsome,  merrily  dancing 

tassels  lend  elegance  a  bit  of 

gaiety!    The  dress  is 

a  two-piece  silk  and  worsted 

in  crystal  pink  or  black. 

Sizes  6  to  14. 

Plaza  Shop,  Boston, 

Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill 

$90 
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APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 


On  Composing 
People  compose  for  many  reasons:   to  become  immortal;  because  the 
pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of 
the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsover. 

*  #     # 
Florestan. 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful  lan- 
guage —  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects  truth 
silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it,  Imagination 
is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing  is  withheld  and 
whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  master?  — 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 

soar.  —  E. 

#  #     # 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each 
other.  —  Raro. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS 

Wild  Rice  Pancake  Mix 
Sliced  Smithfield  Ham 
Swedish  Pepparkakor 
Fruit  Decorated  Ham 
Cheese  Brittlets 
Shad  Roe  Caviar 
Cheddar  Cheese  Snacks 
Long  Grain  and  White  Rice 


POPULAR  FAVORITES 

Mocha  and  Java  Coffee 
Sahib  India  Tea 
Wild  Strawberry  Jam 
Spiced  Honeydew  Melon 
Smoked  Rainbow  Trout 
Rock  Cornish  Game  Hens 
Baby  Belgian  Carrots 
Hawaiian  Macadamia  Nuts 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
Boston:   144  Tremont  St.     •  478  Boylston  St.  •  133  Brookline  Ave. 
Belmont     •     Brookline        •     Chestnut  Hill     •     Newton  Centre 

NORTHSHORE   SHOPPING   CENTER         •         "WeLLESLEY         •         "WEST   HARTFORD 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

[15] 


The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are  only 

for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

*      #     # 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in  audi- 
ence and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place,  and 
general  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction  and 
communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the  joy 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy  throw 
with  six  dice  of  sixes?  —  E. 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game.  —  F. 

*-yi-  jt 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F. 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I 
give  away!  —  F. 

TP  'IP 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
A  STEINWAY 


I  he  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
for  YOU  and  your  home. 


IN    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS  AND   MILTON  —  Bosto 


Honored  for  bravery  as  well  as 
bassoon-playing,  equally  at  home  with 
a  chamber  group,  a  trout  stream,  a 
ski  slope,  or  a  sports  car,  Principal 
Bassoon  Sherman  Walt  updates  in  a 
measure  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
man. 

For  all  his  outside  interests  and 
achievements,   though,    he   is   best   and   most  justly   known   for   his 
hauntingly  melodious  performances  on  a  grave  and  noble  instrument. 

His  career  began  in  the  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota;  continued 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Del  Negro  and  Tabuteau;  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  service  with  the  83rd  Infantry  Division,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star;  and  resumed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  1947. 

Five  years  later,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
bassoon  teacher,  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  both  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE   STREET,    BOSTON 
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A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one  must 
know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously  strike  the 
keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a  powerful 
idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  1  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend  chromati- 
cally, the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in  octaves.  Yes,  lately 
I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with  heavenly  fifths,  and 
this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for  whom  my  words  are 
intended  will  understand  my  dream. 


On  Beethoven 

Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether  in 
the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simultane- 
ously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Which 
is  the  outstanding  quality 
you  seek  in  your  record  se- 
lection? Is  it  a  particular 
artist?  The  performance  of 
the  orchestra?  The  compo- 
sition? Or  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  recording? 

Choice 
at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
most  dedicated  record  en- 
thusiast, as  well  as  the  new- 
comer to  music.  The  brows- 
er boxes  include  imports 
from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

Whether  you  buy  in  person 
from  the  shop  or  by  post, 
you  will  find  it  a  sincere 
and  satisfying  experience. 
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®  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


MUTUAL/LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY 


BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS 
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masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and  in 
its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary);  as  if  Beethoven  had  not 
lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  "Music  must  strike  fire  from 
the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women."  Few 
remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 


#     # 


German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal,  simple, 
and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  man  who 
always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven  went  about 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  for 
him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  his  extraordinary 
speech. 

He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the  course 
of  losing  it.  —  E. 


On  March  12, 1909,  this  work  had  its 

first  American  performance  by  the 

Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 

Converse  Rubber  Company  was 

almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 

then  as  now,  to  produce 

the  finest  in 

casual,  athletic, 

sporting  and 

waterproof 

footwear. 


COMvERtt 


JEWELERS 

81    Charles    St. 
BEACON    HILL 


jUCKW  M.  t>ANA,inc 

A  custom  designing  service  is   available 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10   POST   OFFICE   SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner                Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

President                                                      Vice  President 

Edward  H.  Osgood              Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President                                          Vice  President 

Ralph  B.  Williams                  Philip  Dean 

Vice  President                                            Vice  President 

James  O.  Bangs                    John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer                      Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams                     Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Second  Vice  President                              Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.                       EDWARD  F.  MACNlCHOL 

James  Barr  Ames                      Trusfee 

Ropes  &  Gray                                      RlCHARD  C.   PAINE 

TrGQsurQr    StotG  StrQ&t 
SAMUEL   CABOT,  JR.                                      Investment  Corporation 
President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Francis  C.  Gray                       Herrick/  Smitbt  Donald/ 

Trustee                                                              Farley  &  Ketchum 

Henry  R.  Guild                       Philip  H.  Theopold 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,                            Chairman  of  Trustees, 
Farley  &  Ketchum                                      Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass.                           ^H   N.   WHITE 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Pres/denf,  «ve#f  Lafhe                        R°BERT  G-   W|ESE 

&  Grinder,  Inc.                                      Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  acf  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 

h 
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On  Critics 
Music  Impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 
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Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

They  cut  up  limber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

TP  "7P 

One  voice  that  blames  has  the  strength  of  ten  that  praise.  —  F. 
Alas!  -  E. 

•At.  At.  -At. 

TP  TP  TP 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather   judge  everything  on 
its  own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

TP  TP 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist,  the 
latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 


Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!   The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of  a 
drunken  man.   Do  not  make  these  your  models. 


TP  TP 


Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go 


Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 

We  have  the  most  nonstop  service. 
The  most  same-plane  service.  The 
most  frequent  flights.  The  best  con- 
nections. And  we  have  all  those  new 
low  fares  you've  heard  about,  too. 


Wherever  you  go,  you'll  be  flying 
the  best  there  is.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

See  your  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  Pan  Am 
at  HUbbard  2-6910  Ticket  Office:  100  Federal  Street 

World's  Most 
Experienced  Airline  j 

First  on  the  Atlantic  First  in  Latin  America    '■ 
First  on  the  Pacific    First  'Round  the  World 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


Special  occasions  in  your  family— a  birth,  a  marriage, 
substantial  changes  in  your  holdings— call  for  a  prompt  and 
careful  review  of  your  Will.  Ihe  experience  of  our 
7rust  Department  can  be  most  helpful  to  you  and  your 
attorney  in  shaping  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects  . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Never  strum!    Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the 
piece  you  have  begun. 


#      #      # 


Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 


#      # 


No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid. 
The  masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 


As  you  glow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all, 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  be  your  daily 
meat.   Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 


*      *      # 


Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 


Jt.  j^  Jt 
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Much  is  to  be  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.    But  do  not 
believe  all  they  tell  you. 


Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You  have 
never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or 


Awltan-^kmn^r  ($rgatt  dompatuj 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a  gift  from 
above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 

Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most 
beautiful  melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  different 

nations. 

#  #     # 

From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use  the 
pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 

TP  W  W 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthusiasm. 

j/.  jf.  jt, 

3F  "3r  w 

Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true  artist; 

all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

#  *     # 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become  clear 
to  you. 

jj.  jf.  j/. 

•VP  w  w 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

-V-  Jf. '  Jf. 

Tp  TV*  W 

There  is  no  end  to  learning. 


RVOTO 

RESTAURANT 

SUPERB  JAPANESE  CUISINE      •      536-9295 
337  MASS.  AVE.,  NEAR  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


TAKE 
NOTE 


ANNUAL    RATE 


SAVE  BY  MAIL 

POSTAGE   PAID   BOTH   WAYS 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 
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General  Observations 

It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart. 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years 
of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

TP  ■7s* 

Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a 
rascal.  —  F. 

j/,  j/.  ««. 

*7r  *w*  TV" 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  develop- 
ment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work.  But  there 
are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what  for  others 
requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such  concentrated 
compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the  performer  and  for 
the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and  for  a  favorable  hour 
and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every  moment. 


The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.    Better 

too  little. 

#     *     * 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street    •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child : 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation     •     Vocational  Training 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •         Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without   Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year. 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 

There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music . . . 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  . .  . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  . .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  send  dollars 
ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 
Have  a  New  England  Life  agent  give 
you  the  details. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 
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The  masses  want  the  massive.  —  F. 


*     * 


Artists,  like  some  mothers,  frequently  love  those  of  their  children 
best  who  have  caused  them  the  greatest  pains. 


Good  singers  of  Lieder  are  almost  rarer  than  good  composers  of  them. 

-M,  jf,  J*. 

tP  ^f  tp 

Simplicity  alone  does  not  make  a  work  of  art;  indeed,  it  may  be  as 
blameworthy  as  its  opposite  —  complexity.  The  sound  tone-master, 
however,  employs  all  means  deliberately  at  the  right  moment. 

TP  TT 

An  occasional  reminiscence  is  preferable  to  a  desperate  independence. 

TP  ^p 

Mozart  and  Haydn  had  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Bach,  and  we  cannot  know  how  Bach,  had  they  known  him  in  all  his 
greatness,  might  have  stimulated  their  creative  powers.  But  the  thought- 
ful combinations,  the  poetry  and  humor  of  modern  music  originate 
chiefly  in  Bach.  ...  I  myself  make  a  daily  confession  of  my  sins  to  that 
mighty  one  and  endeavor  to  purify  and  strengthen  myself  through  him. 
To  my  mind  Bach  is  unapproachable  —  he  is  unfathomable. 

Quoted  from  "On  Music  and  Musicians"  the  Writings  of  Robert  Schumann 

Translated  by  Paul  Rosenfeld 


rA 


--4[iiii 
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JOHN  MASON   BROWN 
ANNUAL  LECTURE  "SEEING  THINGS" 

sponsored  by 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Tuesday,  February  9    *    11:00  a.m.    •    John  Hancock  Hall 

Tickets  $3.75  including  tax,  on  sale  only  at 
264  Boylston  Street  KEnmore  6-5651 


WE  PETIT  PIGAIXE 

Restaurant  Fran$ais 

58    WESTLAND    AVENUE 

Lunch  11:30-2:00     •      Dinner  5:30  -  9:30 

Sunday  5  -  9  p.m.      •      Closed  Mondays 

Saturday  night  after  Symphony  — 
French  Specialties 

Tel.  Circle  7-9370 

Private  Dining  Room  for  Parties 

Free  parking  at  State  Garage, 

16  Stoneholm  Street 

(Not  for  Invitation  Dinners) 

All  our  pastries  are  now  sold  at  the 

SHERRY-BILTMORE  COFFEE  SHOP     •     CO  7-7700 
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PIGALLE  COFFEE  SHOP  and 
FRENCH  PASTRY  SHOP 

Now  located  at  the 
Sherry-Biltmore  Hotel 

7  A.M.  -   11    P.M. 

Many  different  specialties 
before  and  after  concerts 


Edwardian  enchantment 

in  our  serenely  elegant  wedding 
dress  of  jewelled  and  embroidered 
chantilly  lace  on  silk  organza.  Its 
slender  shaping  counterpoint  to 
the  billowing  beauty  of  the  detach- 
able train.  Exclusive  with  Jordan 
Marsh  Company. 
BRIDAL  SALON 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6  IN  A  MINOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


Composed  in  the  years  1904-1906,  this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Essen 
under  the  direction  of  Mahler,  on  May  27,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  on  December  11,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  repeated  the  Symphony  with  the  same 
orchestra  in  April,  1955. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  4  flutes  and  3  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  2  English  horns, 
3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  8  horns, 
6  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (2  players)  and  strings,  with  the  following 
percussion:  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rute  (a 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface)  and  a  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam. 

The  "hammer-strokes"  in  the  finale  are  directed  to  be  "short,  powerful,  but  dully 
echoing."  They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence, 
just  before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  ("Heerdeglocken")  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially  con- 
structed to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch  to  a  score 
for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score  warns  that  the 
instructions  about  their  use  "have  no  programmatic  significance." 
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This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  published 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revisions  are  all 
the  composer's. 

In  studying  the  score  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the  order  of 
the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes:  "Mahler  was 
persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  movements  because  of  the 
thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo,  and  it  was  accordingly 
printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But  Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in 
that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and  accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence: 
First  Movement  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  —  Finale."  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by 
Mitropoulos,  but  is  restored  in  the  present  performances. 

T ttith  the  performance  of  this  work  all  the  symphonies  of  Mahler 
*  *  will  have  been  heard  at  these  concerts  except  the  Eighth  (the 
so-called  "Symphony  of  a  Thousand").  When  the  Sixth  was  introduced 
in  New  York  in  1947,  Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post 
on  December  2.1: 

"Back  in  1933  Dr.  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of 
playing  the  only  Mahler  Symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
it  remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick. 


it/*, 
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SCHOENHOFS,    INC.       Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Grammars,  Dictionaries  and  Records  for  Foreign  Language  Study 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Literature 


Vine  Pictures 


Classical  and  Modern 

Custom  Framing  on  Premises 


Moderately  Priced 


A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 
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Some  difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason 
given  for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened 
premiere.  Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly 
different.  Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems 
that  the  orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig 
was  bombed.  Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded 
from  London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years 
and  six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States." 

Thirteen  more  years  have  passed  as  Mr.  Leinsdorf  brings  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  "Even  in  Europe  performances  of 
the  Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset, 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because 
it  was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 


YEAR  IN  AND  YEAR  OUT  YOU'LL  DO  WELL  WITH 

THE  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

77    Franklin    Street,    Boston    12,   Massachusetts 

member/THE  HARTFORD   INSURANCE  GROUP 
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Special  Luncheons  served 

Pre-Symphony  Dinners 

—  Timely  arrival  for  Symphony 

guaranteed  — 

After  Concert  Snacks 

Open  Weekdays  from  Noon 

Sundays  from  4  p.m. 

Member  of  Diners'  Club  and  American  Express 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 

What  you  will  like  about 

Shawmut's  trust  department.  .  . 

You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
Shawmut  trust  officer  brings  to  your  personal  trust  problems 
.  .  .  plus  the  sound  judgment,  based  on  research  and  experience, 
that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 

The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank      | 

of  ^Boston 

Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Services  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  Song  of  the  Earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation." 


The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
1500- word  description  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Engel.  Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a 
"hero"  in  the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

"A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber  (the  human 
will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  earth- 
bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and  peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting, 
yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery  of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow 
of  inevitable  Fate,  a  warning  apparition,"  foretelling  "the  tragic  outcome." 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  February  7       •       8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Copland    Vitebsk  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 

Fine  Fantasia  for  String  Trio 

Mozart      Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and 
Bassoon,  K.  452 

Brahms     Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 
ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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Mr.  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to 
a  faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may 
suspect  that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such 
promptings,  seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and 
magnificent  movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the 
composer  had  on  his  heart. 

In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They 
had  every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions 
of  his  First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the 
Resurrection  (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subse- 
quently disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant 
for  vocal  settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This 
literary  accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about 
what  it  was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  "Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!"  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except 

THE   BOSTON  HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 

•  Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art 

All  coming  soon  at  the  exciting  Prudential  Center, 

Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER     37     MILLION      PEOPLE 


INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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that  he  allowed  "Tragic"  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have 
admitted  "Tragic"  as  a  safe  generality  lor  the  Finale,  forestalling 
further  analysis.  The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative 
of  extra-musical  concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitution- 
ally unable  to  refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no 
pause  to  what  Bruno  Walter  has  called  "the  turbulent  inner  world" 
of  his  imagination.  That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orienta- 
tion when  a  score  was  in  hand.  When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the 
finished  score,  those  words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as 
applied  to  the  truer  elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  "autobiographical."  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schonberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  "In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  . 
self-expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems."*  But  self- 
expression,  according  to  Schonberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote 
elsewhere  that  a  composer  produces  music,  not  with  conscious  delibera- 
tion, but  naturally,  "as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples."  Mahler  was 
obviously  at  a  loss  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motiva- 
tions in  his  act  of  creation.  His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were 
still  less  successful  as  he  came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 

"Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which 
hasn't  its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener 
has  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it  —  in  other  words, 
what  he  is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Pereat  die  Pro- 
gramme! One  must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least, 
surrender  willingly  to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains— 
even  for  the  creator!" 


*  Rede  uber  Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel. 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d } amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Master  works,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

RADIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh   Pond  Shopping   Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'   World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.   Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South   Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping   Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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It'  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  "surrender  willingly  to  the 
rhapsodist,"  the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own 
terms,  direct  and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  sub- 
mit to  the  flood  of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole 
Mahler.  His  tone  language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music 
and  so  understood. 

Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to 
him  from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in 
his  memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working 
material.  He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether 
slow  or  fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  handler 
rhythm  for  its  scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  "maca- 
bre" effects  to  give  play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  Fie  loved 
to  match  the  voice,  especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture. 
As  a  master  of  orchestral  color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  drama' \c 
juxtaposition,  he  found  these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  lor 
his  symphonic  structures.  The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they 
were  fundamental,  the  true  voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always 
in  tonal  possibilities.    Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


Quincy  Square 
Route  53 
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0OSTO/V 
MO/fTHSHO/fC      SOUTH  SHORE 


Emerald  and  diamond 
ring  $975 

With  rubies         $650 
With  sapphires  $575 

Prices  include  tax 

At  Boston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Northshore,  South  Shore 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  "INSIDE  STORY"  ON  CADILLAC  FOR  1965? 


If  not,  pay  your  Cadillac  dealer  a  visit  and  step  inside  this  newest  of  Cadillacs. 
rou  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  rich  fabrics  and  unsurpassed  roominess.  There 

are  luxurious  chair-height  seat  backs;  accessories  such  as  the  exclusive  tilt  and 
"lescope  steering  wheel  that  lets  you  personalize  your  driving  position;  and  Comfort 
Control  that  automatically  holds  interior  temperature  at  your  favorite  level.  This 
year  you  can  choose  from  150  different  Cadillac  interiors,  a  selection  unparalleled 

in  fine  car  history.  Shouldn't  one  of  them  be  your  1965  motoring  headquarters? 

So  new!  So  right!  So  obviously  W^m 


or  dark,  challenging  or  quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special 
wizardry  of  music.  Here  they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character 
of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his  own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had 
put  the  last  touches  on  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  that  he  had 
also  put  himself  into  the  score,  and  had  done  it  so  completely  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He  wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that 
moment  of  elation: 

"If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write 
poetry  or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man, 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
against  a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder)  but  a  musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician. 
In  a  word,  who  has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has 
genius  doesn't  have  to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  after- 
wards as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with 
good  intentions,  etc.  He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  and  does  not  achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period. 
And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so  is  the  child.   Still  once  more  period. 

"My  sixth  is  finished.    I  believe  I  achieved.    A  thousand  periods." 


L'ESCARGO 

T 

EXQUISITE  FRENCH  CUISINE  at  the 

NEW  SHERRY  BILTMORE  HOTEL 

150  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Lunch  and  Dinners 

(Closed  Sundays)             •             Free  Parking             •             Tel. 

536-2630 

THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Sizes  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1  2  V2  to  24  V2  . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Imported 

NATURAL 

CHEESES 

Domestic 

French 
Brie 

Camembert 
Gourmandise 

Italian 
Bel  Paese 
Gorgonzola 
Fontina 

English 
Stilton 
Cheshire 
Caerphilly 

158  Mass.  Avenue 
Boston 

MALBENS 

—  famous  Swiss  Grapillon  — 

CO  6-1203 
Free  Delivery 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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When  he  called  the  last  page  of  the  finale  a  "period,"  he  must  have 
known  only  too  well  that  the  matter  would  not  be  closed.  There  were 
too  many  question  marks  implicit  in  the  last  movement.  There  were 
the  "strokes  of  fate"  when  blows  of  a  hammer  were  indicated  at  three 
climactic  points.  The  "finale"  was  bound  to  be  called  the  music  of 
"despair,"  and  Mahler  a  "pessimist"  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death. 
As  it  happens,  Mahler  was  anything  but  gloomy  just  then.  His  widow 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  puzzled  when  lie  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  for  her  the  Sixth  Symphony  from  sketches  and  his  Kinder- 
totenlieder,  a  simultaneous  work.  He  had  every  reason  to  enjoy  life  at 
the  time  and  no  reason  except  that  of  the  questing  artist  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  state  of  despondency  over  death  in  general  and  the  death  of 
children  in  particular.  His  own  two  were  healthy  and  happy.  As  is 
the  way  with  introspective  composers,  his  tragic  mood  would  have  been 
induced  by  his  music  rather  than  caused  by  any  present  circumstance. 
One  can  imagine  him  smiling  indulgently  at  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
when  she  said:  "For  heaven's  sake  don't  tempt  Providence!"  She  and 
others  have  said  that  Mahler  was  often  obsessed  by  forebodings  of 
death.   He  was  continually  occupied  by  thoughts  of  desolation,  death, 


marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •       MASS. 


WHERE   TO    BUY 


Charred  ale 

ACHROMATIC 

SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

achieve  an  exceptionally  musical,  non-strident 
quality.  Panels  are  sand-filled  for  excellent 
bass  response. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  from  size  6  to  42 

PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


W60 

$12250 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 
LECHMERE  SALES  CO. 

88  First  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

RADIO  SHACK  CORPORATION 

730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

LAFAYETTE  RADIO 

584  Commonwealth  Avenue 


British  Industries  Corp.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


A  STUDENT  WRITES  .  .  . 

As  a  student,  my  resources  are  severely  limited.  This  will 
probably  be,  hoiuever,  my  last  year  in  the  Boston  area,  the  last 
in  tuhich  I  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  Orchestra. 

This  small  contribution  can  in  no  ivay  reflect  the  immense 
pleasure  ive  derived  from  attendance,  both  tuith  and  without 
subscriptions,  through  the  years. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  hope  and 
trust  that  this  young  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra  often  in  the  future  wherever  he  might  be.  Small 
and  large  contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  received 
at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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eternity,  and  they  became  increasingly  the  subjects  of  his  symphonies. 
That  very  fact  may  indicate  that  these  concepts  were  congenial  to  him 
for  the  creation  of  symphonies,  and  so  entertained  with  a  purpose.  If 
Mahler  was  reduced  in  1904  to  an  utter  rejection  of  life,  he  would 
presumably  have  turned  away  from  the  making  of  music,  which  to 
him  was  the  sap  of  life.  The  Romantics,  Wagner  or  Tchaikovsky  or 
Richard  Strauss,  or  the  early  Schonberg,  revelled  in  the  subject  of  death 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  powers,  only  to  revel  still  more  in  the  act 
of  transfiguring  it  with  tones  of  luxuriant  woe. 

Who,  even  his  closest  associates,  could  fathom  the  complex  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  acts  which  were  the  man  Mahler?  Everyone,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  music  and  unconcerned  with  extrane- 
ous whys  and  wherefores,  may  receive  the  artist  Mahler  and  look  no 
further.  Mahler's  art  had  no  need  to  bespeak  immediate  experience. 
If  the  close  of  the  Finale  of  the  Sixth,  which  has  gathered  what  has 
gone  before  and  brought  the  whole  to  a  culmination,  becomes  at  last 


AUTHENTIC  HUNGARIAN  CUISINE 
Wines  and  Cocktails 


1306  Beacon,  Brookline 
Coolidge  Corner 
Res.  232-3596 


Evenings  from  5:00 
American  Express 
Carte  Blanche 


"Come  discover 

Caucasian  Shaslik 

Pilaf  Gypsy  Baron 

Beef  A  La 

Stroganoff!" 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in 

THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

PROGRAM 

Call 

Advertising  Department, 

Symphony  Hall 
Commonwealth  6-1492 
Donald  T.  Gammons 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $16,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


ri 


» 


S 


* 


On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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solemnly  tragic,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  as  a  subject  provides 
any  artist  with  his  strongest  and  most  effective  material  —  the  musical 
artist  not  least. 


So  too  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Sixth.  There  is  nothing 
funereal  about  the  vitalizing  march  rhythm  of  the  first  movement, 
nothing  more  ominous  in  the  Scherzo  than  a  play  of  grotesquerie, 
nothing  more  profound  in  the  Andante  than  an  extensive  Lied  in 
Mahler's  best  cantabile  manner.  The  Finale,  where  the  composer 
attains  his  fullest  expression,  seems  a  sort  of  summation,  containing 
many  elements,  lasting  almost  as  long  as  the  first  three  movements 
together. 

The  first  movement  is  based  throughout  on  a  march-like  4/4  rhythm 
at  first  and  last,  dominating  with  a  swinging  stride.  The  principal  sub- 
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SCOTLAND'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 
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IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2955 
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TOYS 
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Boston 

Mass.  at         "*&*  CREATE**  w    Newbury  St. 


BRANCHES:  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
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ject,  introduced  at  the  sixth  bar  by  the  violins,  has  a  characteristic 
octave  drop.  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  second  important  subject 
there  is  a  diminishing  roll  of  the  snare  drum,  and  over  it  with  taps  of 
the  timpani,  a  motto  of  an  A  major  to  A  minor  chord  by  the  trumpets 
and  oboes,  a  modal  characteristic  which  is  to  recur.  A  chorale-like  suc- 
cession of  chords  in  the  high  winds  brings  in  the  second  theme  fortis- 
simo for  the  violins.  It  is  marked  "schwungvoll"  ("ardent").*  At  this 
point  the  rhythm  has  become  less  pronounced.  The  march  is  resumed, 
but  in  a  crisp  staccato.  A  still  quieter  section  brings  in  the  cowbells 
and  celesta.  Through  this  development  and  after  the  return  of  the 
initial  tempo,  the  themes  are  transformed  or  combined. 

The  scherzo  ("wuchtig,"  "heavy")  maintains  a  3/8  rhythm  like  a 
handler,  but  with  a  deliberate  unaccented  beat.  Within  this  rhythmic 
ostinato  there  is  a  great  variety  of  stress  and  color.  There  follows  in 
the  nature  of  a  trio  a  grazioso  section,  slower  and  lighter  (it  is  marked 
"altvaterisch/'  which  would  be  "in  the  old  style").  Rhythmic  alterna- 
tion here  relieves  the  sense  of  a  persistent  beat.  The  first  tempo  returns, 
is  treated  with  greater  variety  and  is  interrupted  by  the  lighter  "altvat- 
erisch" tempo  before  the  end. 

The  andante  is  song-like  throughout.  It  opens  with  a  seven-measure 
phrase  by  the  first  violins  over  a  muted  string  accompaniment.    The 

*  According  to  Mahler's  widow,  it  was  composed  with  her  in  mind. 
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melody  is  repeated  by  the  English  horn  and  the  French  horn  and  the 
flutes  in  turn.  The  movement  is  at  first  peaceful,  with  a  constant 
undulating,  rocking  accompaniment  given  special  color  and  charm  by 
the  harps,  celesta  and  high  string  harmonics.  The  cowbells  are  heard 
twice,  but  briefly.  At  last  the  orchestra  gathers  full  strength  and  the 
melody  becomes  impassioned. 

The  finale  (in  4/4)  is  disclosed  at  once  as  solemn,  broad  and  serious, 
far  more  so  than  anything  that  has  preceded.  The  first  violins  fortis- 
simo give  out  a  stressful  proclamation  suggesting  a  recitative.  Soon  the 
tempo  slackens  and  the  bass  tuba  introduces  a  motto,  accenting  the  beat 
which  is  presently  to  return  to  the  marching  stride  of  the  first  move- 
ment. There  is  an  accompaniment  of  bells  and  persisting  string 
tremolo.  The  chorale  and  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  are  heard. 
A  series  of  hammer  strokes  is  introduced  at  climactic  points  before  and 
after  the  long  development.  The  development  makes  use  of  themes  from 
the  earlier  movements  and  brings  in  new  ones  in  a  discourse  of  high 
dramatic  tension,  aspiring  grandeur  which  eludes  verbal  particulariza- 
tion.  The  prevailing  great  sonority  is  given  pause  by  mysterious  hushed 
passages  where  cowbells  are  heard  with  deep  bells,  harp,  celesta  and 
muted  horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  a  solemn  trombone  quartet  and 

a  final  fortissimo  chord. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  WELL-INTENTIONED  ANNOTATOR 


>t*he  writer  of  program  notes  who  hopes  to  furnish  helpful  informa- 
■*-  tion  to  audiences  about  music  being  performed  can  never  be  more 
than  moderately  successful.  Klaus  Roy,  the  annotator  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  program  books,  who  brings  at  least  as  much  illumination  to 
this  task  as  any  of  his  kind,  has  discussed  his  problem  in  an  "entr'acte" 
under  a  title  quoting  Mahler  —  "Down  with  Program  Books!  They 
Propagate  False  Ideas!" 

Mr.  Roy  thus  states  his  problem: 

"In  essence,  the  program  annotator  proposes  to  provide  a  guide  in 
words  to  a  structure  in  sounds.  It  is  not  here  the  issue  whether  this  is 
to  be  done  with  complete  'objectivity'  —  that  is  to  say,  by  simply 
describing  in  irrefutably  factual  terms  what  happens  structurally  and 
technically,  or  whether  there  should  be  added  a  certain  amount  of 
interpretative  or  'editorial'  opinion  that  may  be  stimulating  though 
arguable.  The  issue  is  whether  —  in  the  realization  that  music  always 
'begins  where  words  stop'  —  anything  can  be  done  at  all  to  aid  the 
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hearer  in  his  quest  for  understanding  and,  hopefully,  enjoyment.  If  an 
annotation  is  to  transcend  in  any  way  its  original  purpose  as  a  source 
of  factual  'background'  information,  then  how  can  it  help  in  the  deep- 
ening of  the  musical  experience  without  crudely  trespassing  on  the 
mysteries  of  artistic  creativity?" 

The  annotator  has  then  two  ways  of  approach:  a  technical  analysis, 
and  the  more  stimulating  method  of  vivid  adjectives.  The  first  is  likely 
to  defeat  the  non-technical  listener,  the  second  may  make  him  skeptical. 
He  doesn't  wish  to  be  coached,  and  of  course  should  not  be  told  in 
advance  how  he  ought  to  feel.  Barred  from  the  privileges  of  a  critic, 
the  annotator  should  not  show  any  prejudice  nor  influence  the  hearer's 
opinion.  The  hearer,  having  found  his  seat,  has  little  time  to  examine 
the  notes.  During  the  performance  even  a  glance  at  the  notes  is  fatal  — 
while  he  is  reading  a  dozen  words  he  will  probably  miss  a  vital  part  of 
the  music.   Afterwards  the  notes  become  a  sort  of  post  mortem. 

Mr.  Roy  reviews  the  problem  for  music  as  far  back  as  Mahler,  who 
found  that  program  notes  diverted  hearers  from  the  musical  point  and 
sent  them  off  on  false  tracks.  Mr.  Roy  brings  the  problem  up  to  the 
present.   The  obvious  recourse  of  any  annotator  when  a  new  work  is 
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to  be  performed  is  to  ask  the  composer  to  describe  his  own  music. 
"Program  annotators  might,  perhaps,  come  to  appreciate  these  attempts 
of  distinguished  composers  to  save  them  work,  if  not  indeed  to  put 
them  out  of  work  altogether.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  listening  public, 
this  is  not  so  simple  and  clear-cut  a  matter.  This  uncompromising 
viewpoint  of  music's  ability  to  "tell  its  own  story"  takes  a  great  deal 
for  granted  in  the  musical  abilities  of  listeners,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  wholly  justified." 

The  contemporary  composer  will  often  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  music.  But  not  always.  Mr.  Roy  quotes  several  com- 
posers who  have  found  it  wisest  in  the  interest  of  one  of  their  latest 
scores  to  refrain  from  analysis. 

Peter  Mennin  wrote  in  part: 

"To  do  justice  to  an  intricate  structure,  a  full-length  analysis  would 
have  to  be  offered.  The  device  of  'hitting  the  high  points'  seems  to  the 
composer  to  be  somewhat  superficial.  He  feels  that  the  listener  should 
rather  concentrate,  at  a  first  hearing,  on  the  sound  and  its  expressive 
development,  rather  than  on  any  elements  of  compositional  technique." 

Examples  in  musical  notation  are  at  best  piano  reductions  of  the- 
matic fragments  without  their  development,  and  the  development  is 
what  really  matters.  Mr.  Roy  finds  that  "the  detailed  and  relentless 
theme-by-theme,  section-by-section  analysis,  to  be  sure,  is  long  passe 
and  little  lamented."  The  technically  trained  listener  can  find  it  all 
by  himself. 
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Leon  Kirchner: 

"I  don't  think  that  an  analysis  of  the  type  which  usually  appears  in 
a  program  note  can  help  the  listener  to  a  finer  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  score.  They  are  usually  a  highly  superficial  and  linear  form  of 
analysis,  resulting  in  the  attention  being  concentrated  on  thematic 
recognition  rather  than  on  the  organic  growth  of  the  work  as  a  whole." 

William  Schuman: 

"Frankly,  over  the  years  I  have  become  increasingly  resistant  about 
issuing  play-by-play  accounts  of  my  own  music.  Perhaps  I'm  making 
a  minor  protest  against  the  elaborate  essays  which  these  days  often 
accompany  the  launching  of  new  works.  Complicated  polemics  for 
particular  aesthetic  creeds  or  compositional  procedures  may  be  of  value 
to  scholars,  but  they  confuse  laymen.  Techniques,  after  all,  are  work 
methods,  which,  in  the  mature  artist,  cannot  be  isolated  from  his 
creative  process.  Preoccupation  with  descriptions  of  techniques  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  rather  absurd  lengths  we  go  to  in  placing 
composers  in  categories  and  often  pre-judging  their  work  accordingly 
as  though  musical  vocabulary  had  something  to  do  with  excellence. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  help  an  active  listener 
hear  more  in  his  first  exposure  to  a  new  work  (passive  listeners  are  not 
receptive  to  help,  since  their  particular  joy  is  sound-bathing).  Certainly, 
a  writer  can  supply  helpful  guideposts  and  I  am  all  for  it,  provided  he 
sticks  to  the  music  and  avoids  philosophical  meandering.  In  time,  the 
music  will  be  judged  by  its  inherent  worth.    Fortunately,  no  propa- 
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ganda,  however  skillfully  contrived,  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  substitute 
for  genuine  criteria  any  more  than  prose  explanations  can  substitute 
for  musical  clarity. 

'Having  divested  myself  of  these  gratuitous  comments,  I  had  better 
stop  before  I  write  the  kind  of  essay  I  am  complaining  about.  .  .  ." 

This  last  essay  in  miniature  draws  Edward  Downes,  the  truly  helpful 
annotator  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  into  the  discussion.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Downes  that  William  Schuman  wrote,  upon  which  Mr.  Downes 
was  moved  to  add  his  own  comments: 

"Mr.  Schuman  makes  it  hard  for  a  program  note  to  communicate 
anything  useful  beyond  objective  historical  fact,  the  most  pertinent  of 
which  he  has  furnished  himself.  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  it  to  sound 
so.  And  certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  a  program  note  to  persuade  a 
baffled  (and  often  embattled)  listener  to  enjoy  a  thorny  new  work.  .  .  . 
With  an  unfamiliar  work,  in  no  matter  what  art  medium,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  know  what  type  of  expression  to  look  for  —  just  as  it  can 
help  to  know  what  not  to  look  for,  in  order  to  avoid  frustration  and 
irritation.   ..." 

"Where  then,"  adds  Mr:  Roy,  "is  the  boundary  line  between  'stick- 
ing to  the  music'  and  'philosophical  meandering?'  Was  Mark  Twain 
all  too  correct  when  he  wrote  'I  hate  explanations;  they  mix  things  up 

so.*?" 

Aaron  Copland  puts  the  burden  on  the  listener: 

"Music  can  be  alive  only  when  there  are  listeners  who  are  really 
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alive.  To  listen  intently,  to  listen  consciously,  to  listen  with  one's 
whole  intelligence  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  furtherance  of  an  art  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Roy  concludes: 

"There  remains  the  crucial  fact  that  true  comprehension  of  a  musical 
work  depends  on  acquaintance,  familiarity,  growing  awareness  of  detail, 
and  ultimately  a  kind  of  'ownership'  that  is  akin  to  love.  Each  hearing 
of  a  genuine  masterpiece  should  offer  new  facets  of  experience.  It  is 
impossible  to  grasp  a  major  work  in  full  at  the  first,  second,  and  even 
the  fifth  hearing.  There  is  always  more  to  be  learned  and  discovered. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  established  classic,  the  opportunity  for  re-hearing 
is  considerable,  and  aids  to  study  are  abundant.  With  a  new  work, 
nothing  can  ultimately  take  the  place  of  hearing  it  again  —  if,  as 
Mahler  said,  one  feels  drawn  to  it  —  and  in  time  coming  to  'own'  it 
as  well.  But  while  on  the  way  to  that  enviable  sense  of  possession,  one 
may  wish  to  hang  on  to  this  straw,  lean  on  that  crutch  —  to  keep  one- 
self upright  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  'stay  with  it.'  A  quick  impression 
can  thus  be  fortified  or  validated  at  once,  instead  of  being  possibly 
forever  lost. 
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challenging;  and  they  were  conditioned  by  the  awareness  that  only  the 
listener's  own  devotion  and  active  interest  can,  in  the  'final  analysis,' 
make  the  musical  experience  a  valuable  and  memorable  one." 

j.  N.  B. 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

A 

%m4 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

•       -NIS  MUTM'S  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 

Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")       LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

)Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker ) 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

!       Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

l       Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  at  8:30 


The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


JANUARY  28 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


FEBRUARY  18 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 


MARCH  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340       TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.MUS. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


EOBEKT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 
1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  chauncy  street 
cambridge,  massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory ; 
Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris.  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Phone  227-8591 


Boston,  Mass. 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanisl 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 


WOOLS EY  HALL 


NEW  HAVEN 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  19,  at  8:30 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  MLa  Scala  di  Seta" 


STRAVINSKY 


MPulcinella,n  Ballet  with  Song, 

in  One  Act 


Overture  -  Serenata  (Tenor)  -  Scherzino  -  Allegro  - 
Andantino  -  Allegro  -  Allegretto  (Soprano)  -  Allegro 
assai  -  Allegro  alia  breve  (Bass)  -  Andante  (Trio)  - 
Andante  (Tenor)  -  Allegro  (Tenor,  Soprano)  -  Presto 
(Tenor)  -  Lar ghetto  -  Allegro  alia  breve  -  Tarantella 
Andantino  (Soprano)  -  Allegro  -  Gavotta  (with  two 
variations)  -  Vivo  -  Tempo  di  Minuet to  (Trio)  - 
Allegro  assai  (Finale) 

HELEN  VANNI,  Soprano;  JEROLD  SIENA,  Tenor; 
THOMAS  PAUL,  Bass 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER 


Excerpts  from  f,Gotterdammerungn 


Dawn  -  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  -  Interlude,  Act  I 
Prelude  to  Act  II  -  Siegfried's  Death  -  Conclusion 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 


Eighty-Fourth  Season,    1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,   NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  20,   at  8:30 
Third  Program 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Introduction  to  "The  Queen  of  Spades11 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No,  6,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  Ill 


I,  Allegro  moderato 
II,  Largo 
III.  Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61 


I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II,  Lar ghetto 
III,  Rondo 


Soloist 


ISAAC  STERN 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 


Eighty-Fourth  Season,   1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Friday  Evening,  January  22,  at  8:30 
Third  Program 


MOZART      Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 


I.  Allegro  assai 

II*  Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 


FINE 


Toccata  Concertante 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  E-flat  minor, 

Op,  111 


I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Largo 
III.  Vivace 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Saturday  Evening,  January  23,  at  8:30 
Second  Program 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  "La  Scala  di  Seta" 


STRAVINSKY 


"Pulcinella,"  Ballet  with  Song, 

in  One  Act 


Overture  -  Serenata  (Tenor)  -  Scherzino  -  Allegro  - 
Andantino  -  Allegro  -  Allegretto  (Soprano)  -  Allegro 
assai  -  Allegro  alia  breve  (Bass)  -  Andante  (Trio)  - 
Andante  (Tenor)  -  Allegro  (Tenor,  Soprano)  -  Presto 
(Tenor)  -  Larghetto  -  Allegro  alia  breve  -  Tarantella 
Andantino  (Soprano)  -  Allegro  -  Gavotta  (with  two 
variations)  -  Vivo  -  Tempo  di  Minuet to  (Trio)  - 
Allegro  assai  (Finale) 

HELEN  VANNI,  Soprano;  JEROLD  SIENA,  Tenor; 
THOMAS  PAUL,  Bass 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER 


Excerpts   from  "Gfttter dammerung11 


Dawn  -  Siegfriedfs  Rhine  Journey  -  Interlude,  Act  I 
Prelude  to  Act  II  -  Siegfried's  Death  -  Conclusion 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .        .      ,     . , 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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^Jhe  ^Boston  Symphony 
under  Erich  JEeinsdorf's  direction 

Nineteen  years  ago,  the  Boston  Symphony  premiered  ProkofiefFs 
Fifth  Symphony  in  America.  Recently,  their  new  recording  of  the 
work  became  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  Prokofieff  recordings  on  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  records.  The  second  is  a  superlative  performance  of  the 
seldom  heard  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  with  Samuel  Mayes, 
soloist.  This  exciting  new  album  also  features  a  superlative  and  moving 
performance  of  Gabriel  Faure's  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra* 


RCA  VICTOR 

IMMItiQ) 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

&ICH  Leinsdore- 
Music  Director 


THIS 


CONCERT  IS  DEDICATED 


TO  THE 


MEMORY 


OF 


Sir  Winston  Churchill 


1874-1965 


Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Second    Program 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January    27,   at  8:30   o'clock 


Schumann    Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.   115 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

I.     Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderato) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"  Op.   115 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  perform- 
ance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann  evening," 
when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of  the  complete 
music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz 
Liszt,  June  13,  1852. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9).  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 
Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in  Manfred,  in  the  Alpine  altitude,  as  when, 
standing  "alone  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 
And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6  IN  A  MINOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


Composed  in  the  years  1904-1906,  this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Essen 
under  the  direction  of  Mahler,  on  May  27,  1906.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  on  December  11,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  repeated  the  Symphony  with  the  same 
orchestra  in  April,  1955. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  4  flutes  and  3  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  2  English  horns, 
3  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  8  horns, 
6  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (2  players)  and  strings,  with  the  following 
percussion:  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rate  (a 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface)  and  a  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam. 

The  "hammer-strokes"  in  the  finale  are  directed  to  be  "short,  powerful,  but  dully 
echoing."  They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence, 
just  before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  ("Heerdeglocken")  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially  con- 
structed to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch  to  a  score 
for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score  warns  that  the 
instructions  about  their  use  "have  no  programmatic  significance." 

This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  published 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revisions  are  all 
the  composer's. 

In  studying  the  score  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the  order  of 
the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes:  "Mahler  was 
persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  movements  because  of  the 
thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo,  and  it  was  accordingly 
printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But  Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in 
that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and  accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence: 
First  Movement  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  -  Finale."  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by 
Mitropoulos,  but  is  restored  in  the  present  performances. 

TT^ith  the  performance  of  this  work  all  the  symphonies  of  Mahler 
will  have  been  heard  at  these  concerts  except  the  Eighth  (the 
so-called  "Symphony  of  a  Thousand").  When  the  Sixth  was  introduced 
in  New  York  in  1947,  Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post 
on  December  2 1 : 

"Back  in  1933  Dr.  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of 
playing  the  only  Mahler  Symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
it  remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick. 
Some  difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason 
given  for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened 
premiere.  Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly 
different.    Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems 
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that  the  orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig 
was  bombed.  Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded 
from  London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years 
and  six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States." 

Thirteen  more  years  have  passed  as  Mr.  Leinsdorf  brings  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  "Even  in  Europe  performances  of 
the  Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset, 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because 
it  was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 
not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  Song  of  the  Earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation." 


The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
1500- word  description  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel 
Engel.  Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a 
"hero"  in  the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

"A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber  (the  human 
will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable  limitations  of  the  earth- 
bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and  peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting, 
yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery  of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow 
of  inevitable  Fate,  a  warning  apparition,"  foretelling  "the  tragic  outcome." 

Mr.  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to 
a  faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may 
suspect  that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such 
promptings,  seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and 
magnificent  movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the 
composer  had  on  his  heart. 

In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They 
had  every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions 
of  his  First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the 
Resurrection  (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subse- 
quently disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant 
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for  vocal  settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This 
literary  accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about 
what  it  was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  "Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!"  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except 
that  he  allowed  "Tragic"  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have 
admitted  "Tragic"  as  a  safe  generality  for  the  Finale,  forestalling 
further  analysis.  The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative 
of  extra-musical  concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitution- 
ally unable  to  refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no 
pause  to  what  Bruno  Walter  has  called  "the  turbulent  inner  world" 
of  his  imagination.  That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orienta- 
tion when  a  score  was  in  hand.  When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the 
finished  score,  those  words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as 
applied  to  the  truer  elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  "autobiographical."  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schonberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  "In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  . 
self-expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems."*  But  self- 
expression,  according  to  Schonberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote 
elsewhere  that  a  composer  produces  music,  not  with  conscious  delibera- 
tion, but  naturally,  "as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples."  Mahler  was 
obviously  at  a  loss  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motiva- 
tions in  his  act  of  creation.  His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were 
still  less  successful  as  he  came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 

"Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which 
hasn't  its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener 
has  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it  —  in  other  words, 
what  he  is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Pereat  die  Pro- 
gramme! One  must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least, 
surrender  willingly  to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains- 
even  for  the  creator!" 

If  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  "surrender  willingly  to  the 
rhapsodist,"  the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good 


*  Rede  iiber  Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel. 
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deal  less  murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own 
terms,  direct  and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  sub- 
mit to  the  flood  of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole 
Mahler.  His  tone  language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music 
and  so  understood. 

Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to 
him  from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in 
his  memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working 
material.  He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether 
slow  or  fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  L/indler 
rhythm  for  its  scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  "maca- 
bre" effects  to  give  play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  He  loved 
to  match  the  voice,  especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture. 
As  a  master  of  orchestral  color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  he  found  these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  lor 
his  symphonic  structures.  The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they 
were  fundamental,  the  true  voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always 
in  tonal  possibilities.  Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant 
or  dark,  challenging  or  quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special 
wizardry  of  music.  Here  they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character 
of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his  own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had 
put  the  last  touches  on  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  that  he  had 
also  put  himself  into  the  score,  and  had  done  it  so  completely  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He  wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that 
moment  of  elation: 

"If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write 
poetry  or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man, 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
against  a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder)  but  a  musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician. 
In  a  word,  who  has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has 
genius  doesn't  have  to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  after- 
wards as  to  whether  it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with 
good  intentions,  etc.  He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  and  does  not  achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period. 
And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so  is  the  child.   Still  once  more  period. 

"My  sixth  is  finished.    I  believe  I  achieved.    A  thousand  periods." 

When  he  called  the  last  page  of  the  finale  a  "period,"  he  must  have 
known  only  too  well  that  the  matter  would  not  be  closed.  There  were 
too  many  question  marks  implicit  in  the  last  movement.  There  were 
the  "strokes  of  fate"  when  blows  of  a  hammer  were  indicated  at  three 
climactic  points.  The  "finale"  was  bound  to  be  called  the  music  of 
"despair,"  and  Mahler  a  "pessimist"  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death. 
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As  it  happens,  Mahler  was  anything  but  gloomy  just  then.  His  widow 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  puzzled  when  he  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  for  her  the  Sixth  Symphony  from  sketches  and  his  Kinder- 
totenlieder,  a  simultaneous  work.  He  had  every  reason  to  enjoy  life  at 
the  time  and  no  reason  except  that  of  the  questing  artist  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  state  of  despondency  over  death  in  general  and  the  death  of 
children  in  particular.  His  own  two  were  healthy  and  happy.  As  is 
the  way  with  introspective  composers,  his  tragic  mood  would  have  been 
induced  by  his  music  rather  than  caused  by  any  present  circumstance. 
One  can  imagine  him  smiling  indulgently  at  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
when  she  said:  "For  heaven's  sake  don't  tempt  Providence!"  She  and 
others  have  said  that  Mahler  was  often  obsessed  by  forebodings  of 
death.  He  was  continually  occupied  by  thoughts  of  desolation,  death, 
eternity,  and  they  became  increasingly  the  subjects  of  his  symphonies. 
That  very  fact  may  indicate  that  these  concepts  were  congenial  to  him 
for  the  creation  of  symphonies,  and  so  entertained  with  a  purpose.  If 
Mahler  was  reduced  in  1904  to  an  utter  rejection  of  life,  he  would 
presumably  have  turned  away  from  the  making  of  music,  which  to 
him  was  the  sap  of  life.  The  Romantics,  Wagner  or  Tchaikovsky  or 
Richard  Strauss,  or  the  early  Schonberg,  revelled  in  the  subject  of  death 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  powers,  only  to  revel  still  more  in  the  act 
of  transfiguring  it  with  tones  of  luxuriant  woe. 
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A  STUDENT  WRITES  .  .  . 

As  a  student,  my  resources  are  severely  limited.  This  will 
probably  be,  however,  my  last  year  in  the  Boston  area,  the  last 
in  which  I  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  Orchestra. 

This  small  contribution  can  in  no  way  reflect  the  immense 
pleasure  we  derived  from  attendance,  both  with  and  without 
subscriptions,  through  the  years. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  hope  and 
trust  that  this  young  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra  often  in  the  future  wherever  he  might  be.  Small 
and  large  contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  received 
at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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Who,  even  his  closest  associates,  could  fathom  the  complex  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  acts  which  were  the  man  Mahler?  Everyone,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  music  and  unconcerned  with  extrane- 
ous whys  and  wherefores,  may  receive  the  artist  Mahler  and  look  no 
further.  Mahler's  art  had  no  need  to  bespeak  immediate  experience. 
If  the  close  of  the  Finale  of  the  Sixth,  which  has  gathered  what  has 
gone  before  and  brought  the  whole  to  a  culmination,  becomes  at  last 
solemnly  tragic,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  as  a  subject  provides 
any  artist  with  his  strongest  and  most  effective  material  —  the  musical 
artist  not  least. 

[copyrighted] 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  j  .        .  .   , 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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^Jhe  ^Boston  Symphony 
under  Srich  JHeinsdorf's  direction 

Nineteen  years  ago,  the  Boston  Symphony  premiered  ProkofiefFs 
Fifth  Symphony  in  America.  Recently,  their  new  recording  of  the 
work  became  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  Prokofiefr"  recordings  on  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  records.  The  second  is  a  superlative  performance  of  the 
seldom  heard  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  with  Samuel  Mayes, 
soloist.  This  exciting  new  album  also  features  a  superlative  and  moving 
performance  of  Gabriel  Faure's  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra* 


Prokojieff  Sympbony-Concer 
for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

i'u-mhi         m,  i«  I,'  ill         I     .     .    ■ 
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WHY  SUPPORT  CULTURE? 
By  Erwin  D.  Canham 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Christian 
Science  Monitor"  made  the  following 
address  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  on  October 
15,  1963.  It  is  here  reprinted  with  Mr. 
Canham' s  permission. 

We  have  entered  a  wonderful  period 
in  human  history. 

It  is  a  time  when,  more  than  anything 
else,  knowledge  and  the  environment  of 
knowledge  determines  human  progress. 
Often  in  the'  past,  I  suppose,  this  has 
been  partly  true.  But  not  always,  and 
frequently  not  dominantly.  The  kind  of 
knowledge  that  determines  human  prog- 
ress today  is  increasingly  complex.  It  is 
a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  going  deep 
into  the  atom  and  molecule  and  far  out 
toward  the  stars.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  requires  many  cooperating 
minds,  many  interlocked  disciplines,  to 
bring  itself  to  fruition. 

We  in  Boston  have  begun  to  learn  the 
importance  of  knowledge.  Not  one  of  us 
is  unaware,  today,  that  the  powerhouses 
of  developing  and  dynamic  knowledge 
comprised  of  our  great  universities  and 
research  laboratories  have  been  utterly 
decisive  in  the  economic  salvation  of  our 
area.  One  of  the  most  vivid  proofs  of  the 
importance  of  knowledge,  and  the  people 
who  extract,  codify,  and  apply  it,  is  to 
be  found  almost  daily  in  the  job  oppor- 
tunity advertisements  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. I  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody 
here  that  a  vast  talent-recruiting  war  is 
taking  place  continuously  to  attract  and 
employ  the  men  and  women  who  can 
create  and  apply  our  most  precious 
stockpile. 

The  Boston  region  must  continue  to 
interest  and  utilize  the  men  upon  whom 
the  future  depends.  We  are  lost  if  we  do 
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not  do  so.  It  is  a  stark  challenge,  over- 
riding almost  everything  else  in  relation 
to  our  economic  prospects.  If  we  start 
slipping  in  our  attraction  for  the  best 
men  and  women  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  we  could  slip  very  fast.  We  must 
permit  no  significant  erosion.  Among 
the  factors  which  attract  and  hold  the 
kind  of  people  we  must  have,  educational 
opportunities  and  cultural  values  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  We  can  do  very  little 
about  the  physical  climate — which  is  bet- 
ter than  some  places  and  worse  than 
others — but  we  can  do  a  good  deal  about 
the  cultural  climate.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  today. 

To  put  the  matter  in  its  crassest  possi- 
ble terms,  an  investment  in  culture  is  a 
direct  investment  in  the  kind  of  people 
we  must  have  if  Boston  is  to  survive  and 
thrive.  I  am  saying  nothing  original 
when  I  make  this  point.  But  it  is  just 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  how 
totally  vital  it  is.  A  tax-deductible  dol- 
lar invested  in  Boston's  cultural  values 
may  well  yield  more  returns — oh  that  a 
newspaperman  should  say  this — than  a 
want  ad  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  or 
the  Bloomington  papers.  Perhaps  we 
need  both. 

And  yet  there  is  more  to  it  than  merely 
bait  to  lure  and  keep  good  people  here. 
We  want  and  need  to  have  a  good  com- 
munity. Knowledge,  which  I  have  been 
praising,  is  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
We  could  have  enormous  technological 
or  scientific  prowess  and  be  a  very  un- 
healthy community.  The  balance  of 
American  life  needs  to  be  rectified.  In 
an  awesome  and  apocalyptical  age  we 
preserve  our  sanity  and  clarify  our 
values  through  the  not  unrelated  values 
of  culture  and  religion. 

The  great  universities  in  our  midst 
have  long  since  recognized  the  need  of 
keeping  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the 
social  sciences  abreast — indeed,  let  us 
hope  someday  ahead! — of  the  physical 
sciences.  The  fostering  of  our  cultural 
resources  is  one  important  way  to  keep 
life  in  balance.  This  is  vital  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wise  society.  How  else 
can  we  learn  how  to  apply  man's  knowl- 
edge in  ways  that  will  save  rather  than 
destroy  man? 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
support  of  culture  is  vital  to  our  future 
well-being,  and  I  should  like  to  identify 
two  of  them.  One  relates  to  the  future 
of  work  and  leisure  in  our  American 
experience,  and  the  other  to  the  social, 
ethnic,  political — indeed,  cultural — com- 
position of  this  community.  We  are  all 
aware  that  technology  applied  to  agricul- 
ture has  revolutionized  American  farm 
productivity,  bringing  with  it  great  prob- 
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lems,  still  unadjusted.  I  believe  techno- 
logical change  is  working  in  just  the 
same  way  in  our  manufacturing  industry, 
and  that  continuously  the  nation's  essen- 
tial work  can  be  performed  with  fewer 
man  hours  of  labor.  Crude  unskilled 
labor  is  virtually  outmoded  already.  The 
upgrading  of  labor  is  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon. How  we  will  adjust  to  tech- 
nological change  and  technological  un- 
employment in  our  entire  economy  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  is  too  large  a 
subject  for  ten  minutes.  Of  course  there 
are  still  many  unfulfilled  wants  and 
needs.  And  there  is  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  trend  is  unreversibly 
toward  shorter  hours  of  essential  labor. 
What  will  happen  to  the  rest  of  the 
time?  There's  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
around  the  house,  I  know,  and  there  is 
the  boat — and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
But  do  we  all  want  to  become  suntanned 
nitwits,  riding  the  everlasting  surfboards 
of  cultural  sterility?  No!  Let  us  arouse 
in  man  the  opportunity  for  cultural 
participation,  for  the  development  of  in- 
ner talents  and  gifts,  for  the  stimulation 
of  thought  and  creativity.  In  an  age  of 
automation,  man  can  be  saved  by  social, 
religious,  cultural  challenges.  The  role 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  must  rescue  us 
from  mere  recreation,  mere  spectator- 
ship,  mere  banality. 

And  finally,  as  I  have  said,  what  of 
this  particular  community?  Here  we 
have  a  strong  blend  of  many  cultural  in- 
heritances. So  much  the  better!  How 
can  we  bind  such  a  community  together 
more  effectively,  how  can  we  uplift  the 
standards  of  order  and  balance  and  de- 
cency, more  significantly  than  the  con- 
tinual rebirth  of  popular  culture?  The 
very  epitome  of  this  rebirth  and  cultural 
integration  comes  on  those  spring  eve- 
nings when  one  walks  in  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  and  looks  not  only  at  the  pic- 
tures but  at  the  people.  Or  sits  with  the 
crowd  on  the  Esplanade,  listening  to  the 
music  and  delighting  in  the  rich  family 
and  youth  life  all  about.  If  elements  of 
this  community  are  alienated  through 
frustrations  and  bitter  memories  and 
missed  opportunities  and  cramped  hori- 
zons, how  better  to  escape  and  to  be 
healed  than  through  the  flow  of  eternal 
values  which  so  largely  stem  from  cul- 
tural life? 

Ours  can  and  must  be  a  better  com- 
munity. Many  things  will  help.  But  the 
objective  which  brings  us  together  today 
is  no  idle,  fuzzy  goal.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  goodness  in  a  good  society  where  man 
shares  and  takes  into  his  being  and  re- 
flects the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
ages.   Thus  we  will  survive  and  flourish. 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Bach's  Concerto  for  Two  Violins  will  be  played 

in  memory  of 

Sir  Winston  Churchill 


The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Bach  ....  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

I.    Vivace 

II.    Largo  ma  non  tanto 
III.    Allegro 

Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

I.  Allegro  assai 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


SOLOISTS 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  ALFRED  KRIPS 


Thursday,  January  28,  1965 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN   HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Fourth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

I.  Allegro  assai 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Fine Toccata  Concertante 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  33,  K.  319 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  July,  1779.  The  only  performances 
by  this  Orchestra  were  at  Tanglewood  on  July  23,  1950  and  August  12,  1954. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  oboes,  bassoons  and  horns  in  pairs,  and  string  orches- 
tra. The  cellos  and  basses  have  one  part. 

Mozart  wrote  the  Minuet  at  a  later  date  for  a  performance  in  Vienna. 

IN  the  new  year  of  1779,  Mozart  returned  from  his  job-questing  travels 
in  Mannheim,  Paris  and  Munich  to  Salzburg,  and  remained  there 
for  just  two  years.  They  were  his  last  in  his  native  town  under  the 
employ  of  his  Archbishop.  When  he  visited  Munich  again  in  January, 
1781,  for  the  production  of  his  new  Opera  Idomeneo,  he  had  left  Salz- 
burg behind.  He  went  on  to  Vienna  and  made  this  his  permanent 
home. 

Those  two  years  in  Salzburg  therefore  were  a  turning  point  in  his 
life.  They  were  reluctant  years,  for  he  would  rather  have  gone  almost 
anywhere  else  if  he  had  had  the  choice.  He  was  ready  for  greater 
achievement,  but  was  delayed  in  the  fulfillment.  Exciting  orchestral 
possibilities  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Munich  and  Paris,  possibilities 
he  could  not  realize  in  provincial  Salzburg.  He  needed  a  larger  artistic 
horizon.  His  disgust  with  the  Salzburg  Kapelle  did  not  stop  him  from 
composing  much  in  these  two  years,  including  the  Symphony  here  per- 
formed and  the  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  338),  written  a  year  later. 
Other  works  still  singled  out  for  performance  and  relished  were  the 
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Symphonie  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola,  the  Concerto  for  Two 
Pianos,  the  "Post-horn"  Serenade  (the  last  but  not  least  of  his  enter- 
tainment music  written  for  Salzburg).  There  was  the  music  for  the 
chapel  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  of  course  Idomeneo. 

This  Symphony,  like  its  successor  in  C  major,  shows  that  he  had 
learned  much  about  orchestral  possibilities  in  Mannheim;  it  also  shows 
that  he  knew  the  limitations  of  the  home  Kapelle  and  composed  with 
those  limitations  in  mind.  This  Symphony  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
major,  composed  in  1780,  are  scored  for  the  Salzburg  forces  and  were 
the  last  in  Salzburg.  He  would  write  only  five  more  (not  counting  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony  which  was  derived  from  a  Serenade),  and  these 
are  in  his  fullest  symphonic  maturity:  one  for  Linz,  one  for  Prague, 
and  the  great  final  three,  not  by  any  commissions  from  half  hearted 
Vienna,  but  for  his  personal  satisfaction. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat,  K.  319,  takes  on  a  light  and  merry  course 
in  the  buffo  style  with  an  elegance  of  grace  notes,  the  full  orchestra 
sparkling  through  the  first  and  last  movements.  Only  in  the  andante 
does  the  composer  rely  mostly  on  his  strings,  giving  the  first  violins  the 
constant  burden  of  melody  and  retreating  into  quieter  sentiment.  The 
first  movement  introduces  the  four-note  sequence  (do  -  re  -  fa  -  mi) 
which  opens  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  and  which  he  had 
used  before.  In  his  last  Symphony  it  is  a  convenient  fugal  spine  — 
here  it  is  simply  the  cadence  of  a  theme  in  the  development. 

[copyrighted] 
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PLAZA   SHOP 


Have  some  champagne 

Vintage  '65.  Poured  into  our  crystal-pale 
silk  and  worsted  cocktail  dress, 
alive  with  tassels  dropped  decoratively 
from  bosom  to  hem!  Sizes  6  to  14.  $100 
Filene's  Boston,  Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill 
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ENTR'ACTE 
MOZART  AND  THE  SYMPHONY 


Because  Mozart  wrote  his  first  symphony  at  the  age  of  eight  and  his 
last  three  (including  the  G  minor)  in  1788,  three  years  before  his  death, 
and  because  he  wrote  thirty-eight  accredited  symphonies*  at  fairly 
well-spaced  intervals  through  his  life,  they  are  an  especially  illuminat- 
ing record  of  his  growth  as  an  artist.  At  the  same  time  they  demon- 
strate the  development  of  the  symphony  as  such,  from  an  insignificant 
to  an  all-dominating  orchestral  form.  In  this  development,  he  may 
have  been  spurred  by  Haydn's  Paris  symphonies  of  the  1780's.  Mozart 
grew  with  the  form  and  the  form  grew  with  him  from  small  beginnings 
to  prodigious  ends.  Except  for  the  string  quartets  and  the  piano  con- 
certos, both  of  which  forms  he  developed  mostly  through  his  later,  his 
Vienna  years,  there  has  hardly  been  such  a  notable  instance  of  gradual 
musical  evolution  before  or  since. 

The  extent  of  Mozart's  progress  upon  this  road  is  strikingly  seen  by 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  First  Symphony  and  the  famous  last  three. 


*  The  final  ("Jupiter")  Symphony  attained  the  number,  41,  because  Nos.  2  and  3  had  been 
copies  hehad  made  for  study;  No.  37  was  discovered  to  be  by  his  friend  Michael  Haydn.  The 
introduction  only  was  Mozart's. 
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S.  S.  Pierce  imports,  blends,  roasts  and  packs  their  own  superb 
flavor  coffees.  Tea  connoisseurs  will  find  delight  in  the  large 
selections  of  S.  S.  Pierce  teas. 


COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from 
Arabian  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
Java,  the  world's  two 

most  famous  coffees. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this 
extraordinary  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed 
old  crop  Colombian  coffee. 
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Oolong  teas. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  great  G  minor  Symphony,  when  set  beside  the  First,  is  hardly 
recognizable  as  by  the  same  composer,  even  allowing  for  the  growth 
from  a  child  to  a  man.  The  greater  length  of  the  late  Symphony,  which 
means  principally  that  it  was  more  fully  developed,  is  but  one  of  many 
fundamental  differences.  The  opening  theme  of  the  First,  like  those 
that  immediately  followed,  bespeaks  at  once  a  different  function.  It  is 
brief  and  four-square,  a  distinct  entity,  quite  separable  from  the  con- 
text, useful  but  of  limited  workability.  The  theme  which  opens  the 
G  minor  Symphony  on  this  program  is  quite  another  story.  It  becomes 
a  close  part  of  the  texture  of  the  whole  first  movement,  subtle,  fluent, 
self-renewing  and  self-multiplying,  a  new  precedent  and  a  hint  for  the 
Beethoven  who  was  to  compose  a  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor  with  just 
this  sort  of  integral  opening  theme. 

The  small  boy  who  addressed  a  London  audience  with  his  First  Sym- 
phony had  simply  to  catch  their  attention  with  a  bright,  proclamatory 
theme,  and  proceed  to  hold  them  with  his  wit.  The  G  minor  Symphony 
needed  no  such  device.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  mature  artist  was  none 
too  concerned  with  his  audience  (when  he  composed  this  one  he  had 
not  even  a  prospective  audience  to  bother  about),  but  poured  out,  even 
from  the  first  bar,  music  in  a  mood  of  magical  elevation,  a  mood  of 
personal,  almost  reckless  G  minor  violence  which  would  hardly  have 
met  the  expectations  of  a  Viennese  audience  of  1788.   (When  this  Sym- 


PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
—  IS  A  STEIN  WAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


#     IN     MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY   BY   M.   STEINERT  &  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  —  Boston 


Honored  for  bravery  as  well  as 
bassoon-playing,  equally  at  home  with 
a  chamber  group,  a  trout  stream,  a 
ski  slope,  or  a  sports  car,  Principal 
Bassoon  Sherman  Walt  updates  in  a 
measure  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
man. 

For  all  his  outside  interests  and 
achievements,   though,   he   is   best   and   most  justly   known   for   his 
hauntingly  melodious  performances  on  a  grave  and  noble  instrument. 

His  career  began  in  the  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota;  continued 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  under  Del  Negro  and  Tabuteau;  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  service  with  the  83rd  Infantry  Division,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star;  and  resumed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  1947. 

Five  years  later,  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  distinguished 
bassoon  teacher,  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  both  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE   STREET,    BOSTON 
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phony  was  performed  after  his  death,  it  puzzled  and  displeased  conven- 
tional critics.) 

It  would  certainly  have  bewildered,  and  even  more  displeased  a 
London  audience  of  1764,  if  Mozart  or  anyone  else  at  the  time  had  been 
able  to  turn  out  anything  remotely  similar.  What  was  then  called  a 
"symphony"  was  a  short  piece  in  three  parts,  often  connected,  the  whole 
lightly  regarded  as  useful  for  momentary  diversion.  The  models  which 
fell  to  the  boy  Mozart  to  copy  were  simply  overtures,  and  usually  bore 
that  title.  The  word  sinfonia  gave  them  no  special  dignity,  for  the 
sinfonia  was  nothing  else  than  the  overture  to  an  Italian  opera  buffa. 
Mozart  used  four  of  his  so-called  symphonies  as  overtures  to  his  early 
stage  works.  An  "overture"  became  the  customary  opening  for  a  con- 
cert, serving  to  introduce  more  important  matters  to  come  —  concertos, 
arias  and  the  like.  It  set  the  mood  for  a  social  function,  exuding 
ceremony  and  light,  gentlemanly  grace.  Anything  so  serious  as  an 
adagio  with  genuine  feeling  or  so  complex  as  real  development  or 
fugato  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  worse  than  bad  taste  —  actually 
a  bore. 

Mozart  and  Haydn  were  the  true  leaders  in  bringing  the  symphony 
to  the  point  where,  by  1788,  it  was  at  the  very  center  of  concert  impor- 
tance, three  times  the  length  of  the  early  "overture,"  and  many  times 
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Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Which 
is  the  outstanding  quality 
you  seek  in  your  record  se- 
lection? Is  it  a  particular 
artist?  The  performance  of 
the  orchestra?  The  compo- 
sition? Or  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  recording? 

Choice 
at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
most  dedicated  record  en- 
thusiast, as  well  as  the  new- 
comer to  music.  The  brows- 
er boxes  include  imports 
from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

Whether  you  buy  in  person 
from  the  shop  or  by  post, 
you  will  find  it  a  sincere 
and  satisfying  experience. 
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windows 


Q  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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its  measure  in  subtlety  and  emotional  range.  Mozart's  last  three  were 
the  crown  of  orchestral  development  in  their  century.  Mozart  would 
have  credited  Haydn  as  his  colleague  in  the  symphonic  pursuit  with  a 
large  part  of  this  development,  and  Haydn  would  have  freely  and 
warmly  admitted  his  indebtedness  to  Mozart  —  that  is,  if  either  of  them 
had  been  asked.  Both  are  to  be  credited  with  overcoming  a  considerable 
audience  impermeability  by  the  sheer  persuasion  of  their  abundant 
genius. 

There  is  a  striking  difference,  however,  in  the  progress  of  each  com- 
poser in  the  symphonic  cause.  The  bulk  and  chronology  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  each  shows  vividly  how  Haydn  was  favored  by  circumstance. 
The  total  count  is  not  the  true  measure  —  Haydn  wrote  over  twice  as 
many  because  he  had  many  more  years  at  his  disposal  and  more  occa- 
sions for  which  to  provide  them.  Haydn  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  life,  and  Mozart  the  greater  part  of  his  short  life,  furnishing  con- 
venient "overtures"  to  fill  in  at  concert  performances.  Thus  they  each 
wrote  the  bulk  of  their  symphonies.  Only  in  the  1780's  did  each  come 
to  the  point  of  enlarging,  broadening,  intensifying  the  symphony  into 
the  primary  orchestral  form.  Haydn  wrote  his  beautiful  symphonies  for 
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Paris  and  made  his  fame  with  them  in  those  years.  He  later  added  his 
magnificent  twelve  for  London,  but  by  then  Mozart  was  out  of  the 
running.   He  had  died  before  the  first  of  them  was  written. 

Mozart  was  far  less  fortunate  than  Haydn,  for  in  Vienna  there  was 
little  or  no  demand  for  symphonies  for  him  in  the  new  and  larger  sense. 
Through  the  ten  Vienna  years  that  public  was  simply  not  interested, 
and  did  not  require  as  many  as  one.  A  Salzburg  symphony  that  hap- 
pened to  be  on  hand  would  do.  He  wrote  the  last  great  five  for  other 
uses.  A  bid  came  from  Linz  and  one  from  Prague,  and  later  he  was 
moved  to  compose  his  final  three  without  any  bid  at  all.  With  what  a 
brace  of  symphonies  he  might  have  matched  Haydn's  dozen  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  longer!  Mozart  had  occasion  to  compose  only  eight  sym- 
phonies, beginning  with  No.  33  in  B-flat  major,  of  1779,  which  can  be 
considered  as  in  the  full  maturity  of  the  form,  and  comparable  in  that 
sense  to  Haydn's  last  twenty.  With  Mozart  the  point  of  maturity  in 
his  symphonies  came  far  later  than  it  had  in  his  piano  concertos  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  audiences,  even  his  Vienna  audiences,  gave  their 
real  attention  only  to  piano  concertos  in  full  regalia.  Vienna,  then, 
is  to  be  thanked  for  the  profusion  of  great  concertos  and  blamed  for 
the  paucity  of  great  symphonies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  earlier  symphonies  are  lacking  in  inter- 
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PERFORMANCE 


The  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA, 

Bela  Bartok's  last  completed  work,  received  its  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  1, 1944,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

'The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work," 
the  composer  has  written,  "is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument 

groups  in  a  'concertant*  or  soloistic  manner." 
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est,  musical  significance,  many  surpassing  beauties.  Mozart  turned 
them  out  with  fair  regularity  through  all  of  his  traveling  years,  when 
he  never  entered  a  city  or  visited  a  court  without  at  least  one  in  readi- 
ness for  a  concert.  Mozart  knew  what  was  expected  of  him  and  pro- 
vided accordingly.  He  was  not  the  kind  to  reform  audiences  or  chafe 
at  their  obtuseness.  It  was  not  because  he  was  more  at  home  with  the 
piano  that  his  concertos  matured  much  earlier  than  his  symphonies. 
It  was  because  his  patrons  looked  upon  him  expectantly  as  a  phenom- 
enal pianist,  and  as  a  composer  only  incidentally.  The  players  he  was 
given  to  deal  with  were  limited  in  number  and  organized  mostly  for 
purposes  of  accompaniment.  Not  until  Mannheim  did  he  encounter 
an  orchestra  of  independent  importance.  The  stimulation  of  listening 
in  Mannheim  added  to  the  stimulation  of  Haydn  and  the  stimulation 
of  a  first-rate  orchestra  to  work  with  resulted  in  the  "Paris"  Symphony 
of  1778,  not  the  most  deeply  felt  he  had  composed,  but  his  most  deft 
product  of  craftsmanship  by  that  time. 

The  symphonies  until  then  are  anything  but  negligible.  They  are  a 
barometer  of  Mozart's  musical  growth.  Even  in  the  earliest,  the  formula 
of  gallantry  is  often  transformed  into  natural  boyish  exuberance.  There 
are  fresh  thoughts  in  each;  some  abound  with  fascinating  forerunners 
of  the  Mozart  to  come.  Increasingly,  he  applies  sleight-of-hand  in  the 
way  of  modulations,  sudden  fancies,  dramatic  incursions.  Mozart  was 
incapable  of  dry  formality.  In  their  course,  the  symphonies  attain 
smoothness,  amplitude,  variety.  They  sometimes  forget  ceremony  and 
become  personal  in  mood,  as  when  he  plunged  into  the  minor.  He 
could  provide  easy  charm  in  an  allegretto,  pretty  sentiment  in  an 
andantino,  according  to  formula,  but  he  could  also  unexpectedly  reveal 
his  heart. 

j.  N.  B. 
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TOCCATA  CONCERTANTE 
By  Irving  Fine 

Born  in  Boston,  December  3,  1914;  died  there,  August  23,  1963 


The  Toccata  Concertante  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1947,  and  had  its  first 
performance  by  this  Orchestra  on  October  22,  1948. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  piano  and  strings. 

There  is  a  dedication  "To  my  wife." 


T 


he  following  description  of  the  score  was  provided  by  the  composer 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance: 

"The  word  toccata  is  commonly  used  to  describe  improvisatory  dis- 
play pieces  for  keyboard  instruments.  It  has  also  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  concerted  music  of  a  fanfare-like  character.  It  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  I  have  used  the  term.  In  writing  this  piece,  I  was  aware  of 
a  certain  affinity  with  the  energetic  music  of  the  Baroque  concertos. 
Hence  the  qualifying  adjective,  concertante.  Moreover,  this  adjective 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  because  of  the  solistic  nature  of  much 
of  the  orchestration,  especially  in  the  second  theme  group  and  closing 
sections  of  the  exposition  and  recapitulation. 
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The  piece  is  roughly  in  sonata  form.  There  is  a  short,  fanfare-like 
introduction  containing  two  motives  which  generate  most  of  the  subse- 
quent thematic  material.  The  following  exposition  contains  a  first  sec- 
tion which  makes  prominent  use  of  an  ostinato  and  is  rather  indeter- 
minate in  tonality.  A  transitional  theme,  announced  by  the  trumpet 
and  continued  by  the  flute  and  bassoon,  is  abruptly  terminated  and 
followed  by  a  second  theme  group,  more  lyrical  in  character.  In  this 
section  the  thematic  material  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  solo  wind  instru- 
ments supported  by  string  accompaniment.  The  whole  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  concluded  by  additional  woodwind  dialogue  and  scattered 
references  to  some  of  the  preceding  material.  There  are  several  epi- 
sodes in  the  development,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being  a  fugato 
announced  by  the  clarinets  and  based  on  the  opening  ostinato.  There 
is  no  break  between  the  development  and  recapitulation,  the  return 
of  the  first  material  commencing  at  the  climax  of  the  development. 
The  second  and  closing  sections  of  the  exposition  are  recapitulated  in 
the  main  tonality  without  significant  changes  except  for  a  few  in  instru- 
mentation and  texture.  The  whole  piece  is  rounded  off  by  an  extended 
coda. 


The  music  of  Irving  Fine  has  been  several  times  performed  by  this 
Orchestra  since  the  Toccata  Concertante  in  1948.  His  Serious  Song  was 
played  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  on  July  8,  1956,  under  Lukas 
Foss.   His  Notturno  for  Strings  and  Harp  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
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Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •         Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without   Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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1935:  Bing  Crosby.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 


Were  you  born  in 


There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance... 


Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  are  sending 
dollars  ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the 
future.  Have  a  New  England  Life 
agent  give  you  the  details.  Simply 
write  to  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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concerts  on  December  14,  1962,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted.  His 
Symphony  (1962)  had  its  first  performance  by  Charles  Munch  on  March 
23,  1962,  and  was  repeated  under  the  composer's  direction  at  a  Berk- 
shire Festival  concert  on  August  12  following  (eleven  days  before  his 
death). 

Irving  Fine  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Win- 
throp.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Harvard  University 
where  he  majored  in  music  and  worked  with  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 
and  Walter  Piston.  His  advanced  studies  included  composition  with 
Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  in  France,  conducting  with  Dr.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1939  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Music  Depart- 
ment, and  from  1947  to  1950  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 
He  was  Co-Director  of  the  Music  Seminar  at  the  Salzburg  Seminar  for 
American  Studies  in  1950.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  through  nine  sessions  between 
1946-57.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  Brandeis 
University  where  he  was  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Professor  of  Music  and 
also  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 

Mr.  Fine  received  many  awards:  two  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  a 
Fulbright  Research  Fellowship  for  France,  a  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  Award,  and  a  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American 
Music  Award.  He  received  commissions  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  the  Library  of  Con- 
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1 3  3 1 1  9  1  SDfflS  sponsored  by 

ill  111  111   The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Tuesday,  February  9    •    11:00  a.m.    •    John  Hancock  Hall 

Tickets  $3.75  including  tax,  on  sale  only  at 
264  Boylston  Street  KEnmore  6-5651 


LE  PETIT  PIGALLE 

Restaurant  Fran^ais 

58    WESTLAND    AVENUE 

Lunch  11:30 -2:00     •      Dinner  5:30  -  9:30 

Sunday  5  -  9  p.m.      •       Closed  Mondays 

Saturday  night  after  Symphony  — 
French  Specialties 

Tel.  Circle  7-9370 

Private  Dining  Room  for  Parties 

Free  parking  at  State  Garage, 

16  Stoneholm  Street 

(Not  for  Invitation  Dinners) 

All  our  pastries  are  now  sold  at  the 

SHERRY-BILTMORE  COFFEE  SHOP     •     CO  7-7700 


PIGALLE  COFFEE  SHOP  and 
FRENCH   PASTRY  SHOP 

Now  located  at  the 
Sherry-Biltmore  Hotel 

7  A.M.   -    11    P.M. 
Many  different  specialties 

before  and  after  concerts 
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Edwardian  enchantment 

in  our  serenely  elegant  wedding 
dress  of  jewelled  and  embroidered 
chantilly  lace  on  silk  organza.  Its 
slender  shaping  counterpoint  to 
the  billowing  beauty  of  the  detach- 
able train.  Exclusive  with  Jordan 
Marsh  Company. 
BRIDAL  SALON 
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gress,  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
the  League  of  Composers,  and  others.  His  Notturno  was  awarded  a 
Chamber  Music  Prize  and  his  Partita  for  Wind  Quintet  a  New  York 
Critics'  Citation.  He  was  awarded  grants  from  the  MacDowell  Associa- 
tion and  the  Wyman  Foundation. 

Mr.  Fine's  works  include  a  "String  Trio"  (a  Fromm  Foundation 
Commission);  Serious  Song  —  A  Lament  for  String  Orchestra;  a  String 
Quartet;  a  choral  cycle  —  The  Hour  Glass;  a  Partita  for  Wind  Quintet; 
a  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano;  Children's  Fables  for  Grown-ups;  choral 
settings  from  Alice  in  Wonderland;  other  choral  works  and  piano 
music.   Mr.  Fine  also  wrote  Diversions  for  Orchestra. 

The  following  paragraphs  about  Irving  Fine  were  written  for  "The 
Justice,"  a  publication  of  Brandeis  University,  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Aaron  Copland,  shortly  after  his  death: 

"Every  musical  culture  depends,  above  all  else,  upon  men  and  women 

whose  instinctive  musicality  is  of  the  first  order.   Irving  Fine  was  that 

kind  of  musician.  His  outstanding  quality  was  his  musical  sensitivity  — 

he  had  an  ear  that  one  could  trust.  His  students  and  his  fellow  com- 
posers depended  upon  him  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  music  and,  in 

general,  about  the  music  of  our  time.   In  the  sureness  and  Tightness  of 
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his  judgment  we  recognized  ourselves.  The  loss  of  that  kind  of  instinc- 
tive musicianship  cannot  be  replaced. 

"This  sureness  of  musical  instinct  informed  his  every  activity,  as 
composer  and  teacher  and  performer.  He  worried  considerably  about 
each  new  work  in  process  of  composition.  And  yet,  when  we  came  to 
know  them,  they  had  elegance,  style,  finish  and  a  naturalness  of  flow. 
His  problems  as  composer  -  of  which  he  had  his  share  -  concerned 
matters  of  esthetics,  of  eclecticism,  of  influence.  These  limitations  he 
recognized;  they  made  him  modest  to  a  fault.  But  all  his  compositions 
from  the  lightest  to  the  most  serious,  'sound';  they  have  bounce  and 
thrust  and  finesse;  they  are  always  a  musical  pleasure  to  hear.  Ine 
future  will  decide  as  to  their  originality  and  their  staying  power.  But 
for  us,  his  friends  and  colleagues,  they  have  imbedded  in  them  one  of 
the  most  cherishable  musical  natures  of  our  time." 
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The  New  England  Conservatory 

a  college  of  music 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 
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Master  of  Music  Degree 

Catalogue:  290  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  02115 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 
By  Erich  Leinsdorf 


In  November,  1959,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  then  the  musical  consultant 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  contributed  an  article  to  "The 
Atlantic,"  based  on  his  experience  as  conductor  of  orchestras  and 
operas.  His  present  position  lends  a  renewed  interest  to  this  article 
from  which  extracts  are  here  reprinted. 

T  T  that  are  some  of  the  tasks  of  the  serious  conductor  in  his  present, 
V  *   highly  esteemed  role? 

Before  starting  rehearsals  of  an  opera  or  a  symphony,  I  spend  many 
lonely  hours  with  the  orchestra  parts,  marking  them  carefully  as  to 
phrasing  and  length  of  notes.  This  may  seem  odd,  considering  that 
the  printed  musical  text  should  be  explicit  in  those  matters,  yet  the 
farther  back  we  go  into  past  centuries  and  decades,  the  less  specific  do 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 

What  you  will  like  about 

Shawmut's  trust  department.  .  . 

You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
Shawmut  trust  officer  brings  to  your  personal  trust  problems 
. . .  plus  the  sound  judgment,  based  on  research  and  experience, 
that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 

The  V\(ational 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Services  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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the  scores  seem.  It  is  here  that  interpretation  begins.  Almost  any 
phrase  in  a  classical  composition  is  open  to  several  ways  of  execution. 
If  I  want  to  have  it  played  in  the  manner  which  I  deem  right,  I  must 
be  sure  that  the  parts  of  the  orchestra  players  are  marked  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  The  type  of  bowing  on  the  violin  which  should  be  used 
for  a  detached  passage  is  often  a  subject  of  varying  ideas.  The  length 
of  certain  notes,  whether  they  should  be  held  through  their  full  value 
or  somewhat  shortened,  is  frequently  a  disputable  item.  Many  fine 
musicians  differ  on  how  to  execute  a  shake  —  when  to  start  with  the 
principal  note  and  when  with  the  auxiliary  note.  The  question  of 
grace  notes  is  endless  in  its  possibilities  for  disagreement. 

Of  course,  every  serious  musician  believes  he  knows  all  the  answers. 
After  one  knows  all  the  answers,  there  is  left  only  the  good  taste  of 
the  individual,  which  decides  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  manner  of 
performance.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  contemporaries  of  Bach  and  of 
Mozart  had  no  qualms  about  the  bowing,  the  length  of  notes,  or  the 
shakes.  The  style  was  a  matter  of  course  and  not  at  all  a  subject  for 
debate  or  for  important  differences  of  opinion. 

Our  contemporary  musicians  simply  cannot  be  trained  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  three  centuries  spanning  many  different  styles  and 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  February  7       •       8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Copland    Vitebsk  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 

Fine  Fantasia  for  String  Trio 

Mozart      Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and 
Bassoon,  K.  452 

Brahms     Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 
ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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countries.  The  technical  demands  today  are  so  high  that  only  the 
exceptionally  endowed  musician  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  deeper 
understanding  of  different  periods  and  their  stylistic  demands.  Here 
is  one  of  the  important,  though  little  understood,  functions  of  the 
conductor:  to  educate  the  players  toward  a  better  understanding  and 
a  deeper  penetration  of  our  repertory. 

Most  symphony  conductors  who  travel  to  various  orchestras  carry 
with  them  their  own  full  orchestrations  —  a  set  of  parts  representing 
their  ideas  in  minute  detail. 

In  opera,  the  orchestra  is  only  one  factor.  Singers  must  be  prepared. 
The  chorus  must  memorize  and  study  its  part.  The  pianist  who  plays 
for  the  ballet  must  be  informed  of  the  tempi  which  the  conductor  has 
decided  upon  for  the  ballet  numbers.  In  the  kaleidoscopic  machinery 
of  opera,  the  dancers  are  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy.  Think  what  an 
enormous  difference  a  slightly  faster  speed  of  the  music  can  make  to  a 
complicated  pirouette  or  to  a  monstrously  high  jump  into  the  air! 
Aware  of  most  conductors'  gross  inability  to  feel  with  their  feet,  the 
Paris  Opera  has  a  special  ballet  conductor  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
evening's  regular  maestro  as  soon  as  the  danse  divertissement  is  about 
to  start. 

In  opera,  there  is  little  awareness  of  exactly  what  the  conductor  does. 

THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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I  have  found  to  my  amazement  that  many  music  critics  consider  the 
conductor  responsible  only  for  the  orchestra.  This  is  totally  wrong, 
though  I  regret  to  say  that  some  conductors  do  leave  the  preparation  of 
the  singers  in  other  hands  and  start  coordinating  them  with  the  instru- 
ments only  in  the  final  orchestra  rehearsals.  This  can  never  lead  to  a 
truly  integrated  performance.  The  singers  are  coached  by  assistant 
conductors,  especially  in  new  works  or  with  singers  new  to  their  roles* 
All  memorizing  is  aided  and  accompanied  by  auxiliaries  and  assistant 
conductors,  and  yet  the  principal  conductor  (at  least  the  one  who  takes 
his  leadership  seriously)  should  never  relinquish  control  over  the  prep- 
aration ot  the  singers.  The  main  criterion  of  a  first-rate  operatic  per- 
formance is  mutual  understanding  between  the  leading  singers  of  the 
cast  and  the  conductor. 

In  the  symphonic  field,  there  is  a  parallel  relationship  between  the 
soloist  who  performs  a  concerto  and  the  conductor.  Too  often,  the 
general  practice  is  for  the  soloist  to  arrive  at  the  very  last  moment,  if 
possible  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  first  performance.  He  comes  to 
the  last  regular  orchestra  rehearsal,  and  the  conductor  tries  valiantly 
to  guess  exactly  what  the  soloist  will  do  in  matters  of  tempo  and  phras- 
ing. A  concerto  is  like  a  duet  of  two  fully  equal  partners,  the  solo 
instrument  and  the  orchestra.  The  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  Bartok  —  and  many  others  —  were  written  to  be  performed  in  a 
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Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  298  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  Men  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Master  works,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
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spirit  of  unanimity  between  the  soloist  and  the  conductor,  and  such 
unanimity  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  quick  rehearsal  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  concert.  The  adjustment  which  mature  musicians,  who  have 
their  own  opinions  and  interpretive  ideas,  must  make  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  few  hours. 

In  this  quest  for  unanimity,  a  good  many  explosions  occur  in  the 
world  of  music,  and  while  some  of  them  lead  journalists  to  write 
flamboyantly  of  vanity  and  malice,  of  intrigue  and  cabal,  the  basic 
cause  is  often  artistic  incompatibility.  I  can  recall  several  cases  of  such 
incompatibility,  some  of  which  I  witnessed  and  in  some  of  which  I  was 
one  of  the  incompatibles  myself.  How  do  such  crises  arise?  There  are 
different  approaches  to  all  musical  masterpieces,  no  matter  how  often 
we  may  be  told  that  there  is  only  one  right  way.  As  an  artist  gets  older 
and  more  set  in  his  ways,  he  is  not  only  reluctant  but  often  unable  to 
change.  To  be  quite  frank,  I  myself  was  better  at  accompanying  soloists 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  than  I  am  today.  The  reasons  are  simple 
enough.  As  we  develop  our  own  ideas  more  strongly,  it  becomes  a 
rather  loathsome  task  to  conduct  a  passage  or  movement  in  a  tempo 
which  is  different  from  the  one  which  we  consider  the  right  one.  There 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  "INSIDE  STORY"  ON  CADILLAC  FOR  1965? 

If  not,  pay  your  Cadillac  dealer  a  visit  and  step  inside  this  newest  of  Cadillacs. 
Lrou  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  rich  fabrics  and  unsurpassed  roominess.  There 

are  luxurious  chair-height  seat  backs;  accessories  such  as  the  exclusive  tilt  and 
elescope  steering  wheel  that  lets  you  personalize  your  driving  position;  and  Comfort 
Control  that  automatically  holds  interior  temperature  at  your  favorite  level.  This 
year  you  can  choose  from  150  different  Cadillac  interiors,  a  selection  unparalleled 

in  fine  car  history.  Shouldn't  one  of  them  be  your  1965  motoring  headquarters? 
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are  soloists,  virtuosi,  and  singers  whom  I  genuinely  admire  when  1  am 
a  listener  but  with  whom  I  am  in  sufficient  musical  disagreement  to 
make  collaboration  a  chore  rather  than  a  pleasure. 

In  music,  the  leader  —  and  that  is  precisely  what  the  conductor  is  — 
finds  himself  in  control  of  very  highly  skilled  people  whose  excellence 
in  their  special  fields  must  always  be  respected.  Yet  rehearsals  involve 
so  much  criticizing  and  suggesting,  prodding  and  coaxing  by  the  con- 
ductor that  they  can  easily  become  wrangles.  It  is  here  that  sensitivity, 
tact,  and  authority  come  into  play. 

In  the  summer  of  1958,  I  worked  with  two  different  orchestras,  one 
in  Holland  and  one  in  Italy,  on  very  taxing  assignments.  I  found  at 
once  that  neither  of  these  orchestras  was  quite  prepared  for  the  highest 
level  of  excellence.  In  Holland,  I  had  to  ask  for  administrative  help  to 
overcome  practices  which  were  against  the  interests  of  our  work.  The 
orchestra  was  accustomed  to  having  two  sets  of  wind  players  alternate, 
so  that  nobody  would  be  overworked.  But  with  the  number  of  rehears- 
als at  hand,  I  considered  it  impossible  to  prepare  a  highly  complex 
opera  by  Stravinsky  as  it  should  be  prepared,  and  I  had  to  insist  that 
this  old  custom  be  abandoned. 

In  Italy,  I  had  to  alter  some  cherished  easy-going  ways  for  the  sake 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ThiS  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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of  top  results  on  records.  I  had  to  get  people  who  were  absolutely 
unsettled  by  a  prolonged  heat  wave  to  give  more  than  their  best,  and 
it  was  not  easy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  a  disgruntled  player  later 
sat  at  home  and,  over  his  Dutch  gin  or  his  Chianti,  told  his  family, 
"That  conductor,  what  a  bastard,  but  we  did  some  excellent  work." 

How  different  all  this  is  from  the  baton-wielding,  lion-maned  indi- 
vidual as  he  appears  to  popular  fantasy.  Even  some  of  our  music 
patrons  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  preparatory  work  which 
is  part  of  a  conductor's  activities.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some 
well-meaning  greenroom  visitor  if  I  had  arrived  just  prior  to  the 
concert! 

To  give  just  a  rule-ot-thumb  ratio,  it  is  comfortable  to  have  for 
rehearsal  six  times  the  playing  time  of  the  music  to  be  performed.  As 
our  standard  program  length  in  the  United  States  is  about  eighty 
minutes,  four  hundred  and  eighty  minutes,  or  eight  hours,  is  a  com- 
fortable period  for  preparation.  This  is  divided  into  either  three  three- 
hour  rehearsals  or  four  two-and-a-half-hour  rehearsals,  including  rest 
periods.  How  much  time  the  program  needs  depends  on  the  selections, 
quality  of  orchestra,  and  the  conductor.    A  program  of  novelties  or 
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A  STUDENT  WRITES  ... 

As  a  student,  my  resources  are  severely  limited.  This  will 
probably  be,  however,  my  last  year  in  the  Boston  area,  the  last 
in  which  I  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  Orchestra. 

This  small  contribution  can  in  no  way  reflect  the  immense 
pleasure  we  derived  from  attendance,  both  with  and  without 
subscriptions,  through  the  years. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  hope  and 
trust  that  this  young  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra  often  in  the  future  wherever  he  might  be.  Small 
and  large  contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  received 
at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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fairly  unknown  music  must  be  rehearsed  more  than  the  standard  con- 
cert repertory. 

I  have  found  that  great  orchestras,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  play  the  well-known  classical  symphonies 
better  if  the  rehearsal  merely  establishes  the  particular  wishes  of  the 
conductor.  These  extraordinary  orchestras  have  not  only  played 
together  for  a  long  time,  they  also  know  intimately  a  great  deal  of  the 
repertory,  and  when  a  conductor  who  visits  with  them  brings  his  own 
orchestra  material,  he  need  do  no  more  than  point  up  a  few  of  his 
special  wishes  and  he  will  be  greatly  rewarded.  They  are  unanimous 
in  attack,  release,  intonation,  and  phrasing.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
educated.  One  can  and  should  treat  them  as  very  high-class  instru- 
ments. But  when  a  conductor  works  with  a  lesser  band  where  several 
musicians  change  every  season,  where  not  even  a  concerted  attack  can 
be  taken  for  granted,  where  the  concertmaster  fights  with  the  first  oboe 
player  about  the  exact  pitch  of  the  "A"  by  which  they  tune,  then  the 
conductor  must  be  prepared  to  embark  upon  the  task  of  teaching  the 
basic  facts  of  music  to  those  fellows  who  are  pretending  to  be  an 
orchestra. 

The  preparation  of  a  conductor  must  be  encyclopedic  —  not  only  in 
music  but  in  related  fields.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  literature  and 
pictorial  arts.  He  does  not  have  to  play  all  the  instruments,  but  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  each  instrument  can  do.  Orchestra 
musicians  are  quick  to  spot  chinks  in  the  conductor's  armor,  and  while 
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they  may  not  always  have  the  proper  reverence  for  the  stature  of  a 
conductor,  they  are  accurate  judges  of  musical  competence  and  knowl- 
edge. If  a  conductor  asks  for  a  certain  effect  or  a  specific  mode  of 
execution  and  if  by  some  misfortune  he  is  told  by  the  player  that  what 
he  asks  for  is  impossible,  he  has  received  the  equivalent  of  a  no-confi- 
dence vote  from  the  entire  orchestra. 

A  flowery  conductor  once  admonished  a  player  to  "give  to  a  phrase 
more  moral  strength."  What  can  a  player  do  with  such  a  suggestion? 
Most  of  the  time  the  passage  is  meaningless  for  him  until  he  plays  with 
the  orchestra  in  a  rehearsal.  If,  however,  important  passages  in  the 
player's  part  are  blocked  out  beforehand  by  the  conductor  and  if,  in 
running  through  the  work,  the  conductor  will  specifically  ask  him  to 
play  with  more  articulation,  to  avoid  breathing  in  this  spot  and  to 
lengthen  an  end  note  there,  the  part  in  question  may  well  emerge 
with  that  "moral  strength." 

What  and  how  much  to  say  in  preparing  a  work  —  that  depends. 
An  ideal  orchestra  rehearsal  includes  little  or  no  talk  by  the  conductor. 
Parts  well  marked  in  advance,  plus  a  clear  conducting  technique, 
should  suffice  —  except,  of  course,  for  correction  of  inevitable  errors. 

There  are  several  funny  stories  about  the  discovery  of  mistakes  in 
orchestra  parts  by  alert  conductors.  This  is  always  a  credit  to  a  new 
man  and  gets  him  off  to  a  good  start  with  the  players.   An  ambitious 
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maestro  once  decided  to  impress  a  new  orchestra  with  his  fine  ear,  and 
he  spent  some  time  sprinkling  a  few  well-chosen  wrong  notes  in  various 
orchestral  parts  of  the  symphony  he  would  be  rehearsing  first.  When 
he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  changed  an  "F"  to  an  "F  sharp"  in 
the  first  horn  player's  part,  he  stopped  and  called  out,  "First  horn,  play 
'F'  please."  To  which  the  horn  player  replied,  "I  did  play  an  'F,'  but 
some  damned  fool  marked  an  'F  sharp'  in  the  part." 

No  amount  of  skillful  rehearsing  will  alter  the  basic  quality  of  an 
orchestra  or  an  operatic  cast.  No  coaching  or  coaxing  will  make  a 
mediocre  tenor  sing  like  a  first-rate  tenor,  and  no  amount  of  prodding 
will  change  a  third-rate  band  of  players  into  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. Once  the  conductor  has  agreed  to  appear  with  an  orchestra  or 
with  an  opera  company,  he  is  thereafter  entirely  dependent  on  his  own 
tricks,  on  his  own  art,  on  his  magnetic  power.  They  will  produce  the 
results  which  will  finally  make  the  performance,  and  by  these  results 
he  will  be  judged. 
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Toscanini,  and  many  another  accomplished  and  renowned  conductor, 
took  no  chances.  The  Maestro  never  accepted  invitations  or  engage- 
ments from  less  than  topnotch  organizations.  If  and  when  he  made  a 
mistake  and  let  himself  in  for  a  session  with  a  mediocre  group,  one  of 
two  things  happened:  either  he  walked  out  or  he  insisted  that  the  weak 
spots  in  the  orchestra  be  strengthened.  The  only  time  the  Maestro 
conducted  in  Holland,  he  was  asked  not  to  the  Concertgebouw  but  to 
another  orchestra.  For  reasons  unknown  to  posterity,  he  accepted. 
When  he  found  that  the  orchestra  was  no  better  than  poor  second-rate, 
he  began  to  ask  for  superior  musicians  in  "that  chair"  and  at  "that 
desk"  and  "this  desk."  By  concert  time,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
important  chairs  were  filled  by  superior  players  who  were  not  members 
of  the  orchestra.  Which  merely  proves  that  Toscanini  knew  that  he 
could  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

The  conductor's  real  function,  what  he  does  in  actual  performance  — 
that  is  far  more  difficult  to  describe.  Up  to  the  moment  of  performance, 
he  studies  his  program,  coordinates  preparation,  suggests  improvement, 
corrects,  cajoles,  threatens,  flatters,  compliments,  criticizes;  he  speaks, 
shouts,  writes;  he  marks  parts,  changes  seating  arrangements,  poses  for 
publicity  pictures,  grants  interviews  (or  breaks  his  neck  seeking  to  be 
interviewed);  he  does  a  score  of  things,  and  yet  none  of  them  adequately 
ensures  the  caliber  of  the  performance  the  public  will  hear. 
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There  are  conductors  with  clear  beats  and  those  whose  beats  can 
hardly  be  understood.  Among  both  types,  there  are  great  masters.  So 
it  is  not  the  beat.  There  are  all  sorts  of  physical  specimens  among  the 
great  masters  of  conducting:  old,  middle-aged,  and  young;  tall,  average, 
and  short;  fat,  medium,  and  thin;  with  and  without  mustache;  with 
crops  of  beautiful  hair,  long  or  short;  without  hair;  some  using  long, 
some  short  batons,  some  using  their  hands;  some  of  these  hands  are  short 
and  stubby-fingered;  some  are  long  with  well-manicured  nails.  No 
matter  how  it  is  turned,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  conclusively  that 
certain  ingredients  make  the  conductor  while  others  make  only  the 
time  beater.  The  truth  is  that  the  personality  of  a  conductor  decides 
how  the  performance  goes;  and  in  this  term  "personality"  lies  prac- 
tically the  whole  mystery  of  life  itself. 

In  the  United  States,  the  theory  of  incompatibility  between  opera 
and  symphony  conducting  will  not  die.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquent 
proofs  of  the  careers  of  Toscanini,  Walter,  Furtwangler,  and  many 
others,  the  idea  persists  that  a  conductor  is  primarily  either  a  concert 
man  or  an  opera  man. 

The  symphony  conductor  who  directs  a  program  for  the  fourth  time 
in  a  row  can  confidently  expect  the  fourth  reading  to  be  a  further 
improvement  on  the  previous  three.  In  the  opera,  the  fourth  perform- 
ance may  have  four  times  the  hazards  which  beset  the  first.  Thirty  days 
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may  have  passed  since  the  previous  performance  of  the  work;  two  leads 
have  changed  hands,  and  although  they  were  rehearsed  with  the  com- 
pany at  the  piano,  they  had  no  orchestra  rehearsal.  The  singer  of  one 
of  the  subsidiary  roles  has  fallen  ill  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  an  under- 
study of  great  sureness  but  lacking  in  a  first-rate  voice.  The  conductor, 
who  is  aware  of  all  this,  knows  that  he  must  be  on  guard  to  expect 
unforeseen  twists  and  turns  —  that  anything  may  happen. 

The  good  conductor  always  listens  to  the  musical  response  that  fol- 
lows his  beat.  In  opera,  he  must  listen  in  two  different  directions,  in 
the  pit  and  on  stage;  and  at  some  moments  when  there  is  separate  back- 
stage music,  his  third  ear  must  be  pressed  into  service  as  well.  As  for 
the  technical  part  of  beating  time  and  moving  the  hands,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  classic  answer  which  Richard  Strauss  gave  to  a  young  hopeful 
who  wanted  lessons  in  conducting  from  the  master,  who  was  famous 
for  producing  the  most  hair-raising  performance  without  getting  his 
collar  moist:  "There  is  really  not  much  to  that  business  of  conducting. 
This"  —  and  he  drew  with  his  right  hand  the  outline  of  a  four-beat 
bar  —  "is  four;  and  this"  —  gesture  —  "is  three;  if  you  know  how  and 
when  to  use  these,  you  know  how  to  conduct." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France 
first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3,  1878.  The 
Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then 
that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Georg  Henschel  included  this  sym- 
phony in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season  (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

Looking  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one 
finds  good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly 
"modern"  today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This 
symphony,  surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly 
engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power"!   It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
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Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus- Wagner  feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.   When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24, 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  tell 
upon  it  to  a  man.    They  respected  Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate  iriend  of  Brahms.   For  Brahms  they 
showed   no   respect   at   all.     The    Transcript    called   it    "wearisome," 
"turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial,"  lacking  "a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."    The  Post  called  it  "as  cold- 
blooded a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic  oi 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:    "II 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  111  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."    This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held 
against  Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  alter  the  second  movement,  the  coura- 
geous believers  in  Mr.  Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end, 
and  from  these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type 
who  stoutly  defended  Brahms.    New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in 
November,  1887):    "The  greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.    Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic 
Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one  movement 
of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  sym- 
phonies put  together?" 
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Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  "obscure,"  "intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 


Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his 
letters  to  his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score 
show  more  than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of 
the  composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive 
subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be, 
of  course,  an  intimate  emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would 
certainly  become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  fac- 
tions. Brahms'  closest  friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his 
creative  progress  upon  anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony. 
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They  were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and  usually  had 
to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes  deliberately  misleading. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  Symphony  when, 
in  1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee, 
where  he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  "cheerful  and  likable"  ['heiter  and  lieblich"}  sym- 
phony. "It  is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say  —  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The 
Worthersee  is  virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them."  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  in- 
quisitive Dr.  Billroth  in  September:  "I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
pretty  symphony  or  not  —  1  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons"  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics) .  When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in 
her  pleasant  summer  quarters  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on 
September  17,  1877,  Clara  found  him  "in  a  good  mood"  and  "delighted 
with  this  summer  resort."  He  had  "in  his  head  at  least,"  so  she  reported 
in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann  Levi,  "a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down."  On  October  3,  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  part  of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed 
her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  more  skillfully 
contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  "He  will  have  an  even  more  strik- 
ing public  success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire 
the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship"  of  that  score.  When  Frau 
Schumann  and  her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the 
autumn  chill,  Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  manuscript. 

For  the  first  performance  (which  was  in  Vienna,  December  30,  1877), 
the  Symphony  was  given  the  usual  ritual  of  being  read  from  a  none-too- 
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legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms.  He  and  Ignaz  Brtill  played 
it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended 
the  rehearsals  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  reported  to  the  pub- 
lisher, Simrock  (December  27):  "On  Monday  Brahms'  new  Symphony 
had  its  first  rehearsal;  today  is  the  second.  The  work  is  splendid  and 
will  have  a  quick  success.  A  da  capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third  move- 
ment is  in  the  bag  [in  der  Tasche]."  And  three  days  later:  "Thursday's 
rehearsal  was  the  second,  yesterday's  was  the  final  rehearsal.  Richter 
has  taken  great  pains  in  preparing  it  and  today  he  conducts.  It  is  a 
magnificent  work  that  Brahms  is  giving  to  the  world  and  making  acces- 
sible to  all.  Each  movement  is  gold,  and  the  four  together  comprise  a 
notable  whole.  It  brims  with  life  and  strength,  deep  feeling  and  charm. 
Such  things  are  made  only  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  nature.  I 
shall  add  a  word  about  the  result  of  the  performance  which  takes  place 
in  half  an  hour. 

"It  has  happenedl  Model  execution,  warmest  reception.  3rd  move- 
ment (Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore  demanded.  The  duration  of  the 
movements  19,  11,  5,  8  minutes.*  Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its 
expressive  content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the  most  treasurable 
movement." 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna,  as  the  press 
reports  plainly  showed,  his  standing  in  Leipzig  was  not  appreciably 
raised  by  the  second  performance  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
on  June  10.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative  Leipzig  which  had 
praised  his  First  Symphony,  but  which  had  sat  before  his  D  Minor 

*  This  shows  the  first  two  movements  as  far  slower  than  any  present-day  practice.  A  timing 
of  a  Boston  performance  under  Dr.  Munch  is  as  follows :  14  %,  8,  5,  9.  However,  Richter  may 
have  repeated  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement,  a  custom  now  usually  omitted. 
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Piano  Concerto  in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and 
biographer,  reports  of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  "the  audience  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout  the  performance  of 
the  Symphony,  courteously  applauding  between  the  movements  and 
recalling  the  master  at  the  end."  But  courteous  applause  and  polite 
recalls  were  surely  an  insufficient  answer  to  the  challenge  of  such 
a  music!  "The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices,"  continues  Miss 
May,  "damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,"  and  even  Dorffel,  the  most 
Brahmsian  of  them  wrote:  "The  Viennese  are  much  more  easily 
satisfied  than  we.  We  make  different  demands  on  Brahms  and  require 
from  his  music  something  which  is  more  than  pretty  and  'very  prettv' 
when  he  comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist."  This  music,  he  decided, 
was  not  "distinguished  by  inventive  power,"  it  did  not  live  up  to 
the  writer's  "expectations"  of  Brahms.  Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had 
praised  Brahms'  First  Symphony  for  following  worthily  in  Beethoven's 
footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring  to  do  so.  Now  Dorffel 
was  disappointed  to  miss  the  Beethovenian  drive.  This  was  the  sort 
of  talk  Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  Billroth  that 
the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict  of  the  experts,  the  "gescheitc 
Leute." 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second  Symphony  in 
other  German  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Leipzig  and  Herr 
Dorffel  could  have  been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than 
"prettiness"    in    the    Symphony,    to    its    "inventive    power,"    now   so 
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apparent  to  all,  had  the  performance  been  adequate.  But  Brahms, 
who  conducted  at  Leipzig,  was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly 
did  not  give  him  its  best.  Frau  Herzogenberg  who  was  present  wrote 
in  distress  to  her  friend,  Bertha  Farber,  in  Vienna  that  the  trombones 
were  painfully  at  odds  in  the  first  movement,  the  horns  in  the  second 
until  Brahms  somehow  brought  them  together.  Brahms,  she  said, 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He 
offered  neither  the  smoothness  of  a  Hiller  nor  the  "interesting" 
personality  of  an  Anton  Rubinstein.  Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  this  gentle  lady,  felt  privileged  to  criticize  him  right  and  left. 
All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a  masterpiece  has 
been  clouded  and  obscured  by  a  poor  first  performance,  the  more 
so  in  the  early  days  when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a 
profession  and  an  excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity.  When 
music  unknown  is  also  disturbingly  novel,  when  delicacy  of  detail 
and  full-rounded  beauty  of  line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by 
the  performers,  struggling  with  manuscript  parts,  when  the  Stimmung 
is  missed  by  all  concerned,  including  in  some  cases  the  conductor 
himself,  then  it  is  more  often  than  not  the  composer  who  is  found 
wanting.  [copyrighted] 
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Beethoven 
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Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 

Erich  Leinsdorf: 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")       LM-2733 
Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 


Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream                LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 

LM-2732 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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Burton  Fine 
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Albert  Bernard 
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Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

■ —  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it: 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 
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^he  ^Boston  Symphony 
under  Srich  JEeinsdorf's  direction 

Nineteen  years  ago,  the  Boston  Symphony  premiered  ProkofiefFs 
Fifth  Symphony  in  America.  Recently,  their  new  recording  of  the 
work  became  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  Prokofieff  recordings  on  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  records.  The  second  is  a  superlative  performance  of  the 
seldom  heard  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  with  Samuel  Mayes, 
soloist.  This  exciting  new  album  also  features  a  superlative  and  moving 
performance  of  Gabriel  Faure's  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra* 
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EXHIBITION 
The    paintings    now    on    view    in    the 
Gallery  have  been  assembled  by  Roger 
W.  Curtis  of  the  New  England  Artists* 
Group. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  1965  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tan- 
glewood  will  again  consist  of  eight 
weeks  of  concerts  (July  2 -August  22). 
This  will  be  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  third  sea- 
son as  Director.  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Orchestra's  summer  center 
for  the  advanced  study  of  music,  will 
have  its  twenty-fifth  season. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  will  devote  the  first 
two  weeks  to  chamber  orchestra  con- 
certs with  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Beethoven's  major  compositions  for  solo 
instruments  and  orchestra  will  be  per- 
formed at  this  summer's  Festival,  and 
musical  observances  of  significant  anni- 
versaries of  Berg,  Hindemith,  Ravel,  and 
Sibelius  will  take  place.  A  complete 
concert  version  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin" 
will  be  given  on  the  final  weekend,  each 
of  the  three  acts  performed  at  one  of 
the  concerts  (August  20,  21,  22). 

The  first  two  concerts  at  Tanglewood 
will  be  devoted  to  the  music  of  Mozart, 
including  two  piano  concertos,  No.  9, 
K.  415  and  No.  8,  K.  414,  to  be  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val. These  will  be  played  by  Malcolm 
Frager.  Principals  of  the  Orchestra  will 
be  soloists  at  the  concert  on  Sunday, 
July  4.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine, 
Jules  Eskin,  Ralph  Gomberg  and  Sher- 
man Walt  will  be  heard  in  works  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  Claude  Frank,  who 
played  a  number  of  concerts  this  winter 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  will  play  in  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  became 
Music   Director   of    the    Orchestra,    Mr. 
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Leinsdorf  will  conduct  Bach  at  Tangle- 
wood.    He  remarked  in  an  interview: 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  young 
Bach  enthusiasts  who  paraded  about 
Tanglewood  during  the  chamber  orches- 
tra concerts  last  year,  I  was  convinced 
by  a  performance  of  the  Haydn  cantata 
'Applausus'  that  Bach  was  feasible  in 
the  Music  Shed.  It  has  been  my  con- 
viction for  many  years  that  Bach  should 
be  performed  with  a  harpsichord.  In 
the  Haydn  piece  last  year  we  used  a 
slightly  amplified  harpsichord  with  the 
result  that  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
was  undistorted  and  audible  throughout 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  Shed.  I  am 
pleased  to  'Bring  Back  Bach'  in  the  form 
of  three  cantatas  and  works  for  solo 
instruments  and  orchestra  for  these 
chamber  orchestra  concerts.  Some  Bee- 
thoven and  Gluck  are  also  scheduled  for 
these  concerts." 

Joseph  Silverstein  and  Alfred  Krips 
will  be  soloists  in  Bach's  Concerto  in 
D  minor  for  Two  Violins  on  July  9. 
At  this  concert,  Jules  Eskin  will  be 
soloist  in  Haydn's  Cello  Concerto  in  C, 
Theodore  Lettvin  will  play  in  Bee- 
thoven's little-known  Rondo  in  B-flat, 
which  is  considered  a  sketch  for  the 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  which  he  will  also 
play.  For  the  all-Bach  concert  on  July 
11  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  James  Pap- 
poutsakis,  and  Joseph  Silverstein  will 
play  in  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  invited  singers  Ver- 
onica Tyler,  Beverly  Wolff,  Charles 
Bressler,  and  Thomas  Paul  with  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  to  participate  in  Bach's  Cantatas 
70,  140,  and  174  to  be  given  on  July  10 
and  11. 

The  concert  of  July  10  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  C.  D.  Jackson, 
late  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  duo  pianists  Vronsky 
and  Babin,  close  friends  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
will  play  Mozart's  Concerto  for  Two 
Pianos,  K.  365,  at  this  memorial  concert. 
On  the  topic  of  Beethoven  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  said: 

"One  of  our  central  themes  will  be  the 
performances  of  all  of  Beethoven's  con- 
certi  and  the  two  Romances  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  the  Choral  Fantasia  for 
Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  and  the 
Rondo  in  B-flat  major,  thus  making  a 
cycle  of  Beethoven's  complete  works  for 
solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  Knowing 
that  this  composer  is  a  rock  of  all  sym- 
phonic and  concerto  repertoire,  yet  re- 
alizing at  the  same  time  that  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  Beethoven  series 
in  our  cosmopolitan  cities  within  recent 
times,  I  felt — for  better  or  for  worse — 
that  we  should  not  make  this  idea  a  con- 
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centrated  festival  within  a  festival  but 
rather  spread  it  over  the  entire  Tangle- 
wood  season.  We  will  thus  be  able  to 
present  these  works  performed  by  out- 
standing soloists  in  stylistic  contrast  to 
works  by  composers  of  completely  dif- 
ferent musical  schools." 

A  distinguished  number  of  artists  have 
been  invited  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  to 
participate  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
this  summer.  On  July  17  Isaac  Stern 
will  play  in  Beethoven's  Romance  in  F 
for  Violin  and  Orchestra  and  Dvorak's 
Violin  Concerto.  Eugene  Istomin  will 
perform  the  Beethoven  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3  on  July  18.  Leonard  Rose  will 
join  his  colleagues,  mentioned  above,  in 
the  fourth  week  in  Beethoven's  Triple 
Concerto.  On  July  23  Mr.  Rose  will  play 
in  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto,  and  on 
the  following  evening  Mr.  Stern  will  be 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Romance  in  G  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  and  Sibelius'  Vio- 
lin Concerto.  On  August  1  he  will  play 
in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto. 

Rudolf  Serkin  will  appear  on  August 
8  in  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  and 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Van  Cli- 
burn  will  be  heard  on  August  14  in 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  com- 
pleting the  cycle  of  concerti  by  this 
composer. 

More  recent  music  on  the  Festival 
programs  will  include  Aaron  Copland, 
Irving  Fine,  Zoltan  Kodaly,  and  Walter 
Piston  along  with  the  earlier  twentieth- 
century  composers  Berg,  Hindemith, 
Ravel  and  Sibelius. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Ameri- 
can Music  given  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  is  scheduled  for  the 
last  week  of  the  Tanglewood  season 
(August  15-19). 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  who  will  conduct  all 
of  the  chamber  orchestra  programs,  has 
invited  Jean  Martinon,  Charles  Munch, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Leopold  Stokowski  to 
be  guest  conductors  during  the  six  weeks 
of  concerts  with  the  full  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Munch  will  con- 
duct on  July  25,  30  and  31.  Mr.  Marti- 
non, Conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  guest  on  August  7 
and  14.  The  young  Japanese  conductor, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  will  conduct  the  Orchestra 
on  August  6.  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1960,  when 
he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Conducting  Prize.  Mr.  Stokowski  will 
be  at  Tanglewood  for  a  second  time  on 
August  15.  The  programs  of  the  guest 
conductors  will  soon  be  announced.  Ar- 
thur Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  will  make  his  annual 
Festival  appearance  in  July  for  the 
"Boston   Pops   at   Tanglewood"   concert. 
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We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Seventh   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February   2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Sinfonia  from  Cantata  No.  174,  "Ich  liebe  den 

Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemute" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Bach Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

I.    Vivace 

II.     Largo  ma  non  tanto 
III.     Allegro 

Stravinsky "Agon,"    Ballet 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner Excerpts  from   "Gdtterdammerung" 

Dawn  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  —  Interlude,  Act  I  — 
Prelude  to  Act  II  —  Siegfried's  Death  —  Conclusion 

SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  ALFRED  KRIPS 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL      •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SINFONIA  FROM  CANTATA  No.   174 

("Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemiite") 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  Cantata  (Bach  Geseilschaft  XXXV)  was  composed  for  Whitsuntide,  and  is 
dated  1729. 

The  harpsichord  in  this  work  and  in  the  Concerto  by  Bach  will  be  played  by 
Mr.  Leinsdorf.  The  instrument  was  made  by  Eric  Herz. 

fTpHE  Sinfonia  is  an  independent  movement,  and  is  derived  from  the 
*■  first  of  the  two  movements  of  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3. 
To  the  three  string  groups  (with  continuo  which  here  includes  the 
harpsichord),  Bach  has  added  2  horns,  2  oboes  and  taille  (indicating 
a  wind  instrument  in  the  tenor  range,  here  taken  by  an  English  horn). 
The  winds  at  times  are  given  independent  parts. 

[copyrighted] 
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When  our  new  collections  will  provide  a 

passport  to  travel  South.    You  will  find  a 

subtle  blending  of  elegance  and  fashion, 

of  shape  and  fabric  ...  all   beautifully 
contrived  for  a  freshened  new  look. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  VIOLINS  AND 
ORCHESTRA  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1G85;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Mpo  the  discomfiture  of  the  Bach  purists  who  steadfastly  oppose 
-*■  transcriptions,  Bach  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation  about 
transposing  his  violin  concertos  for  clavier  when  it  suited  his  purposes. 
The  two  surviving  concertos  for  a  single  violin  and  orchestra,  in 
A  minor  and  E  major,  were  transformed  into  clavier  concertos  in 
G  minor  and  D  major  respectively.  It  is  a  matter  for  astonishment  for 
those  who  know  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins,  with  its 
duet  of  melody  sustained  and  interwoven  in  the  slow  movement,  that 
this  work  appears  also  as  a  concerto  for  two  pianos  in  C  minor.  The 
Fourth  Brandenburg  Concerto  in  G  major  for  violins  and  two  flutes 
with  strings  also  exists  as  a  clavier  concerto  in  F  major.  Since  half  of 
the  concertos  for  violins  may  have  been  lost  as  that  part  of  the  heritage 
of  Bach's  music  which  went  to  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  it  is  con- 
jectural whether  the  piano  concertos  in  F  minor  and  D  minor  also  may 
have  existed  as  violin  concertos.  It  is  supposed  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  version  for  violin  was  the  original  one.  Philip  Spitta  combats  the 
theory  that  the  transformation  was  a  matter  of  idle  convenience  on 
Bach's  part.    He  writes,  "This  is  an  assumption  utterly  contrary  to 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Time  for  a  pale  green  tweed 

A  breath  of  freshness  — 

our  two  part  tweed. 

The  gently  fitted  overblouse 

tops  a  vertically  pocketed  skirt 

with  a  flair  as  subtle  as  a 

slow  smile.   Soft  leather  /    \ 

belting  completes  this  \  flj  y  \    |-.. ', 

rayon  and  acetate,  fully         ^W  /   .fi'3 

Zmed  ZweecL   Sizes  8  to  16.     \Y      C~fi;'S 

P/aza  S/iop,  /i/^  /Zoor 

filenes  Boston 

$70 
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Bach's  character  and  is  disproved  by  the  large  number  of  these  rear- 
rangements. No  doubt  he  felt  that  the  style  of  his  violin  concertos  was 
so  much  molded  by  his  clavier  style  that  their  true  nature  could  be 
fully  brought  out  only  in  the  shape  of  clavier  concertos.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  details  and  notably  the  cantabile  passages  lose  in 
effect  in  the  clavier  arrangements,  but  as  a  whole  we  must  regard  them 
as  new  and  higher  developments  rather  than  arrangements." 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  commented  on  the  slow  movements  of  Bach's 
concertos  of  the  Cothen  period:  "The  great  fascination  which  such 
movements  exercise  over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (and 
also  for  those  who  are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  form  is  psychological  rather  than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is 
of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
feeling  his  way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made 
up  his  mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view 
based  on  distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the 
psychological  scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  ...  In  the 
well-known  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra,  the 
slow  movement  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank 
of  all  Bach's  movements,  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful 
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S.  S.  Pierce  imports,  blends,  roasts  and  packs  their  own  superb 
flavor  coffees.  Tea  connoisseurs  will  find  delight  in  the  large 
selections  of  S.  S.  Pierce  quality  teas. 


COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from 
Arabian  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
Java,  the  world's  two 

most  famous  coffees. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this 
extraordinary  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed 
old  crop  Colombian  coffee. 


TEAS 

Sahib  India  Orange  Pekoe 

—  the  "master"  tea,  with 

an  exquisite  flowery  bouquet 
and  the  flavor  of  young  Assam 
tea  leaves. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Formosa  Oolong 

—  a  rich,  full-bodied  tea  of 
clear,  light  color  from  Formosa, 
the  world's  best  source  of 
Oolong  teas. 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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melody.  But  in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence.  Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in 
the  other  concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation 
between  two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue  would  not  be  so  much  in 
opposition  or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  ...  In  making  use 
of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins,  ample  material  was  supplied 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently  the 
orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant  posi- 
tion, mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and  indi- 
cating the  rhythmic  pulse." 

[copyrighted] 
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Store 


BUY  AT  THIS  SIGN 


BOSTONf 
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BOYLSTON  STREET 

Near  Colonial  Theatre 

Established  in  Boston  1885 


We 

Mail 

Everywhere 

426-5100 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
IS  A  STEINWAY 


The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


#     IN     MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS   SOLD    ONLY   BY   M.   STEINERT  &  SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT    &    SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS   AND   MILTON  — Boston 


The  French  horn  has  no  finer  friend  or  exponent  in  America 
than  the  Principal  Horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  who  celebrates 
his  20th  year  with  the  Orchestra  during  the  1965-66  Season. 

Born  in  Italy,  James  Stagliano  chose  his  forebears  with  care 
and  skill:  both  father  and  uncle  were  horn-players  of  the  foremost 
rank.  His  father,  Albert,  under  whom  he  studied  at  the  Detroit 
Institute,  was  first  horn  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini 
—  a  rewarding,  if  exacting,  post. 

Joining  the  Detroit  Symphony  at  16,  James  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis;  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Stock,  the  Los  Angeles 
under  Klemperer,  and  the  Cleveland  under  Leinsdorf  before  join- 
ing the  B.S.O.  —  permanently,  as  it  turned  out  —  in  1945. 

Noted  for  his  premiere  of  the  Second  Strauss  Horn  Concerto 
at  Tanglewood  in  1949  and  for  his  impeccable  recordings  of  the 
Mozart  horn  concerti,  James  Stagliano  is  also  a  mycologist,  a 
collector  of  prints  and  cookbooks,  and  a  golfer  good  enough  to 
have  collected  several  prizes  in  Stockbridge  Golf  Club  tournaments. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you 
by  the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  with  the  reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED    1831  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BACH'S  YEARS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  AT  COTHEN 


npHE  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  existence  of 
■*-  the  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  and  at  least  the  first  two  of  the 
orchestral  suites.  Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an 
agreeable  interlude,  lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career 
as  a  composer  for  the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708- 
1717)  as  Kammer  Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of 
Saxe-Weimar;  followed  by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor 
at  the  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig. 
These  three  jobs  developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his 
great  organ  works,  Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest 
choral  works  —  the  Passions,  the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  the  performance  of  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the 
worship  of  God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the 
possibilities  of  instrumental,  solo  and  chamber  combinations  show  no 
sign  of  it.  The  Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,  musically  intelligent 
and  appreciative  of  Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty 
employers  at  Weimar  who  imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the 
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#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS 
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church  officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him  intransigent,  a  bothersome 
subordinate,  and  little  better  than  mediocre.  When  the  young  Leopold 
became  lord  o£  the  small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly  before  the 
advent  of  his  talented  Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best  orchestra  that 
it  was  ever  Bach's  opportunity  to  work  with.  The  Prince  played  the 
violin,  the  viola  da  gamba  and  the  clavier  —  he  even  made  use  of  his 
baritone  voice.  Bach  may  have  written  the  gamba  sonatas  and  the 
works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in  mind  as  well  as  Christian  Ferdi- 
nand Abel,  "Chamber  violinist  and  gambist"  of  the  Kapelle,  or  the 
"Collegium  Musicum"  as  it  was  called.  Such  music  was  still  territory 
for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  little  developed 
and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715, 
he  was  twenty-one.  His  first  act  was  to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces 
which  under  his  widowed  mother's  control  had  been  based  on  a  per- 
sonnel of  three.  The  personnel  which  Bach  found  numbered,  besides 
himself,  eight  soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were  engaged  as 
required.  The  Prince  ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as  operatic 
and  choral  performances.   "His  romantic  temperament,"  wrote  Charles 
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Saniord  Terry,  "is  revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long,  waving 
undressed  chevelure,  the  large,  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eyebrows 
inherited  from  his  mother,  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and  friendly." 

Bach  had  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  his  new  position.  As 
Kapellmeister  he  drew  the  largest  yearly  salary  in  the  princely  Protocol 
—  400  thalers,*  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  250  thalers  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  Weimar. 

Bach's  dedicatory  letter  addressed  in  French  to  the  Margrave  Christian 
Ludwig  of  Brandenburg  accompanied  a  brace  of  six  concertos,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  This  would  have  been  in 
May,  1718,  when  Prince  Leopold  visited  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters, 
and  took  a  half  dozen  of  his  musicians  with  him,  including  Bach,  who 
evidently  impressed  the  Count.  The  dedicatee  no  doubt  had  not  the 
slightest  inkling  that  he  was  receiving  a  prodigious  piece  of  experi- 
mentation in  chamber  combinations.  He  would  not  have  had  the 
musicians  who  could  have  performed  the  concertos.  The  scores,  obvi- 
ously untouched,  lay  in  his  music  library,  never  properly  listed,  and  on 
his  death  were  disposed  of  for  an  insignificant  price.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bach  wrote  them  with  his  own  forces  in  mind.  One  of  the 
succession  of  copyists  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  was  evidently  set  to 

*  The  thaler  was  comparable  to  the  American  dollar  at  that  time. 
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FORMANCE 


The  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA, 

Bela  Bartok's  last  completed  work,  received  its  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  1, 1944,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

"The  title  of  this  symphony -like  orchestral  work," 
the  composer  has  written,  "is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument 
groups  in  a  'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner." 
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work.  The  record  shows  the  probable  performance  of  the  first  in  June, 
1722,  for,  horns  being  a  new  fashion  in  such  music  and  not  maintained 
in  the  orchestra,  two  were  then  engaged. 

Tragedy  suddenly  descended  upon  these  days  and  nights  of  music 
making.  When  Bach  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Carlsbad  in 
July,  1720,  he  found  that  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  died.  Bach  found  himself  with  an  undirected  house- 
hold of  four  children:  his  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea,  was  twelve, 
his  boy,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  was  ten,  and  two  more  sons,  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel  and  fohann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  were  six  and  five.  Remar- 
riage was  the  father's  only  recourse.  On  December  3  of  the  following 
year  he  married  Anna  Magdalena  Wilcken,  a  fellow  Thuringian  of 
musical  parents  and  musical  tradition,  herself  a  singer  at  the  Court  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst.  Terry  remarks  of  the  bridegroom:  "He  was  no  longer 
of  the  impressionable  age,  when  youth  is  attracted  by  superficial 
graces."  Mr.  Terry's  judgment  of  an  "impressionable  age"  might  have 
been  less  than  his  musical  judgment,  since  Bach  was  thirty-five  and  his 
bride  twenty.  Her  voice  would  have  added  to  her  attraction  besides 
bringing  in  extra  income,  and  she  was  completely  congenial  musically 
speaking.  The  following  verses  addressed  to  her  by  her  husband  five 
years  later  would  indicate  that  his  bride,  among  many  virtues,  was 
comely: 

Yout  slave  am  1,  sweet  maiden  bride, 
God  give  you  joy  this  morning! 
The  wedding  flowers  your  tresses  hide, 
The  dress  your  torm's  adorning, 
O  how  with  joy  my  heart  is  filled 
I  o  see  your  beauty  blooming, 
Till  all  my  soul  with  music's  thrilled, 
My  heart's  with  joy  o'erflowing. 
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Anna  Magdalena  was  more  than  a  good  stepmother  —  she  gave  her 
husband  thirteen  more  children,  of  whom  Johann  Christian  became 
the  most  famous. 

Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music 
at  Cothen  —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  tor  cello- 
unaccompanied,  the  violin  concertos.  Scores  for  clavier  solo  included 
the  first  volume  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and  the  two  volumes  of 
the  ClavierbiXchlein,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  for  Anna  Magdalena,  an  eager  pupil.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  four  Suites  for  Orchestra  were  all  composed 
at  Cothen,  for  Bach,  over  and  above  his  churchly  duties  at  Leipzig, 
wrote  and  performed  there  a  considerable  amount  of  lay  music  at  the 
Collegium  Musicum,  a  chamber  music  group  which,  founded  by  Tele- 
mann,  met  in  a  coffee-house  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  rather  than  the 
few  coins  that  might  have  come  from  interested  hearers.  It  was  for  the 
Collegium  Musicum  that  he  transcribed  his  violin  concertos  for  the 
clavier,  for  performance  by  himself  or  his  sons  Wilhelm  Friedemann 
and  Carl  Philip  Emanuel. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince 
entered  matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same 
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step.  The  Prince's  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter 
of  Prince  Carl  Friedrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into 
the  musical  activities,  having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudg- 
ing her  husband's  companions.  Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an 
"amusa"  a  feather  head.  She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  a  deter- 
mined Orthodox  Lutheran  like  Bach  was  apostasy.  Relations  between 
Bach  and  his  Prince  nevertheless  remained  cordial  to  the  end.  These 
frictions  within  the  Court  have  been  surmised  as  Bach's  reason  for 
leaving  and  for  seeking  the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another  reason  put 
forward  is  that  Leipzig  offered  what  Cothen  did  not  —  a  university 
education  for  his  sons.  Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director 
Musices  were  less  impressive,  the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free, 
and  they  held  a  threat  of  friction  more  trying  to  his  independence  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A  deeper  reason  was  surely  the  composer's 
inner  compulsion  to  embrace  the  larger  forms  which  the  church  serv- 
ices offered.  With  instrumental  music  at  Cothen  he  had  finely  but 
rather  completely  covered  the  possibilities.  The  questing  artist  looked 
elsewhere.  j.  n.  b. 
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1925:  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  91st  year, 


Were  you  born  in  1925? 


There  were  other  important  events  that  year  (besides  your 
arrival).  Here's  what  was  happening  in  the  world  of  music. 


Igor  Stravinsky  performed  a  new 
composition  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  distressed 
critic  wrote,  "The  composition  was  of 
a  nature  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
former's technical  equipment,  except 
in  the  matter  of  incredible  speed."  . . . 
The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra 
made  its  debut  under  Sandor  Harmati 
.  .  .  England's  illustrious  tenor,  60- 
year-old  John  Coates,  performed  for 
admiring  American  audiences  after  a 
25-year  absence  .  .  .  The  first  series  of 
radio  concerts  was  begun  in  New  York. 
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you  the  details. 
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"AGON,"  A  Ballet  for  Twelve  Dancers 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


The  Ballet  Agon  was  composed  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  on  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  to  George  Balanchine  and  Lincoln  Kirstein. 
It  was  first  performed  as  a  ballet  on  December  1,  1957  by  that  company  at  the  City 
Center  (there  was  a  previous  benefit  performance  on  November  27  for  the  March 
of  Dimes). 

There  had  been  several  concert  performances  of  the  complete  score.  (It  lasts  about 
eighteen  minutes.)  The  first  was  on  June  17,  1957  (at  a  75th  birthday  concert)  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  by  the  Los  Angeles  Festival  Orchestra,  the  composer  conducting. 
Agon  was  introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  on  February  7-8, 

i958- 
The  score  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 

bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  mandolin,  harp, 

piano,  tom-tom  (or  high   timpani),  xylophone,  castanets  and  strings.    It  is  dated 

April  26,  1957. 

The  mandolin  part  will  be  played  by  Robert  Karol. 

Stravinsky's  latest  Ballet  is  severely  non-representational  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  no  costumes  other  than  the  dancers'  practice 
costumes,  no  decor,  no  "story."  The  title,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  a  "contest"  or  "struggle,"  is  in  itself  decorative  rather  than 
applicable.  The  ballet  is  "pure  music"  —  a  balanced  co-ordination,  a 
matching  of  rhythms.  Felix  Aprahamian  remarked  in  a  review  of  the 
Paris  performance:    "Its  Greek  title,  denoting  struggle,  but  used  by 
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Stravinsky  only  in  the  sense  of  a  dance  competition,  appears  extremely 
apt  for  a  score  so  clean,  sinewy,  and  stripped  of  inessentials,  yet  so 
diverse."  Balanchine,  who  made  the  choreography,  has  compared  it 
to  "an  I.  B.  M.  electrical  computer,"  adding,  "It  is  a  machine,  but  a 
machine  that  thinks."  John  Martin,  reviewing  the  Ballet  premiere  in 
The  Times,  objects:  "He  is  wrong,  for  not  even  the  I.  B.  M.  has 
attempted  a  machine  that  deals  in  high  wit.  Agon  certainly  does. 
Not  that  it  is  funny;  when  you  find  yourself  smiling  it  is  simply  with 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  choreographer  deliberately  tie  himself  into 
compositional  knots  and  resolve  them  with  ease  and  a  touch  of  bravado 
right  on  the  final  beat." 

The  Ballet  requires  four  men  and  eight  women.  The  orchestra  is 
larger  than  the  composer  has  used  since  his  Symphony  of  1945.  Its 
use,  however,  is  at  no  time  massive.  The  many  instruments  are  chosen 
lor  alternation  and  variety  of  color.  The  principal  dance  subjects 
(Sarabande,  Gailliard,  Bransle)  upon  which  the  score  is  built  were 
suggested  by  a  French  dance  manual  of  the  mid-seventeeth  century. 

Jay  S.  Harrison,  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  commented  after 
the  Ballet  performance  upon  the  integration  of  the  serial  manner  and 
the  earlier  Stravinsky.   "Here,  for  what  is  really  the  first  time,  the  two 
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leading  schools  of  twentieth-century  musical  thought  —  represented  by 
Stravinsky  on  the  one  hand  and  Schoenberg  on  the  other  —  are  joined 
so  intimately  that  they  become  inseparable. 

"The  result  of  course  is  as  nothing  dreamed  before.  Though  Agon 
is  wondrously  danceable  music,  it  is  also,  in  the  long  haul,  infinitely 
more.  For  instance,  Stravinsky,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  uncanny 
technique,  has  found  a  way  of  taking  atonality  and  its  linear  concomi- 
tants and  giving  them  a  backbone  they  have  often  lacked.  Principally, 
he  does  it  with  his  rhythm,  which  is  characteristically  Stravinskian  and 
which,  as  such,  absorbs  the  inherent  aimlessness  of  atonal  melodic 
device  —  much  as  a  blotter  absorbs  a  pool  of  spreading  ink. 

"In  addition,  his  rhythmic  configurations,  as  is  always  true  of 
Stravinsky,  even  lend  spine  to  the  methods  of  orchestral  disintegration 
that  he  has  learned  from  Webern.  Thus,  the  several  and  individual 
planes  of  Agon's  sonority  —  the  astral  flecks  of  sound,  the  pulverization 
of  tune  —  do  not  appear  in  the  least  arbitrary.  What  emerges  is  a 
network  of  sound  consisting  of  bits  and  pieces  of  tone  everywhere 
harnessed  to  a  rhythmic  base  that  reassembles  these  bits  and  pieces 
directly  the  ear  has  heard  them." 
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Robert  Craft,  providing  notes  lor  the  excellent  Columbia  recording 
of  this  work,  writes  interestingly  about  the  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position and  gives  a  skeleton  analysis  here  quoted. 

"Agon  is  much  more  than  merely  the  newest  addition  to  the  line  of 
neoclassic  ballets,  of  course.  It  continues  their  style  and  their  tradition 
of  ballet  formulae.  Its  interior  construction  does  not  follow  from  them 
and  its  technique  is  wider  in  scope  and  more  concentrated  in  depth. 
But  Agon  is  also,  I  think,  far  richer  in  substance  and,  by  whatever 
techniques  composed,  it  contains  some  of  the  most  brilliant  music 
Stravinsky  has  written.  (The  quartet  for  mandolin,  harp,  violin,  and 
cello  seems  to  me  the  high  point  of  all.) 

"The  dates  of  composition  help  to  explain  the  more  consistent  and 
fundamental  use  of  serial  technique  as  the  work  proceeds;  they  are  in 
accord  with  Stravinsky's  own  development  in  the  direction  of  through- 
composed  serial  music.  In  December  1953,  i.e.,  before  the  In  Memoriam 
Dylan  Thomas  and  long  before  the  Canticum  (which  was  begun  in 
June  1955),  Stravinsky  composed  a  fanfare  for  three  trumpets.  The 
ballet  begins  and  ends  with  this  fanfare,  albeit  considerably  expanded 
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and  revised  the  following  year  and  re-written  a  second  time  upon  the 
completion  of  the  whole  ballet  (re-instrumented,  especially;  for  in  the 
first  revision  the  trumpets  in  the  beginning  were  accompanied  by  harp 
only,  and  in  the  second  section  a  guitar  had  been  indicated  for  the 
part  now  played  by  the  mandolin).  Also  dating  from  December  1953 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  Double  Pas  de  quatre.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
Ballet  were  composed  in  Hollywood  in  1954,  the  first  two  Bransles  in 
Hollywood  in  the  spring  of  1956,  and  the  third  in  Venice  in  August 
1956.  The  remaining  portions  were  completed  between  February  and 
April  1957." 

I 

Pas  de  quatre  (Quartet  Variation).  Four  male  dancers  advance  from  the  rear  of 
the  stage  with  backs  to  audience. 

Double  Pas  de  quatre  (Double  Quartet  Variations).    Eight  female  dancers. 

Triple  Pas  de  quatre  (Triple  Quartet  Variations).  Eight  female  and  four  male 
dancers.  Coda.  Musically  this  dance  is  a  variation  and  development  of  the 
Double  Pas  de  quatre. 

II 

Prelude.  Orchestra. 

First  Pas  de  trois.  One  male  and  two  female  dancers. 

1.  Sarabande  step;  male  dance  solo,  two  steps  forward  and  three  steps  backward. 

2.  Gailliard;  two  female  dancers. 

3.  Coda;  male  and  two  female  dancers. 
Interlude.  Orchestra. 


EL  MUNDO 

La  Habeas,  Mlcrcalcs  22  de  Julio  de  1964 


WANT    NEW    VIEWPOINTS? 
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MODERN    LANGUAGE    CENTER 
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You  can 
rely  upon 
the  Agent 
who  displays 
this  symbol. 
We  do. 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OLD  COLONY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  IDEMNITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


87  KILBY  STREET 

BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUITABLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

COAST-TO-COAST  NETWORK  OF  REGIONAL  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES 

TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER! 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  February  7        •       8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Copland    Vitebsk  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 

Fine  Fantasia  for  String  Trio 

Mozart      Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and 
Bassoon,  K.  452 

Brahms     Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  C  minor,  Op.  60 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 
ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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Second  Pas  de  trots.  Two  male  and  one  female  dancer. 

1.  Bransle  Simple;  two  male  dancers. 

2.  Bransle  Gay;  female  dance  solo.  Stravinsky's  sketches  indicate  that  the  dancer 
must  turn  the  head  towards  each  of  the  male  dancers  in  turn  at  the  two 
points  in  the  score  where  the  instruments  stop  and  the  Castanet  plays  alone. 

3.  Bransle  Double  (de  Poitou);  two  male  dancers  and  one  female. 

Interlude.  Orchestra. 

Pas  de  deux.  Adagio;  one  male  and  one  female  dancer. 
Variation;  one  male  dancer. 
Variation;  one  female  dancer. 
Refrain;  one  male  dancer. 
Coda;  one  male  and  one  female  dancer. 

Ill 

"A  la  strette."  Orchestra.  Strings,  brass,  percussion,  piano. 

Danse  des  quatre  duos  (quartet  of  four  pairs).  Four  sets  of  one  male  and  one 
female  dancer. 

Danse  des  quatre  trios  (quartet  of  four  trios).  Strings  and  trombones.  Four  sets 
of  one  male  and  two  female  dancers. 

Coda  des  trots  quatuors.  All  the  dancers.  Strings  and  brass.  Near  the  end,  at  the 
place  in  the  score  where  the  brasses  start  to  play  alone,  the  female  dancers 
leave  the  stage  and  the  male  dancers  return  to  their  original  positions  with 
their  backs  to  the  audience  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  ballet. 

[copyrighted] 


THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE         •         BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 

•  Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art 

All  coming  soon  at  the  exciting  Prudential  Center, 

Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER      37     MILLION      PEOPLE 


INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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SOME  OPERAS  THAT  NEVER  GOT  WRITTEN 


Avery  large  book,  indispensable  for  those  who  deal  in  the  subject, 
is  Annals  of  Opera  by  Alfred  Loewenberg.  A  masterly  feat  of 
research,  it  attempts  a  chronological  list  of  operas  performed  from 
1597  (this  was  Peri's  Dafne,  "the  first  of  all  operas")  to  the  time  of  the 
book's  completion  (1940).  The  massive  calendar  of  names  and  dates 
amounts  to  a  cemetery  (aside  from  a  few  survivors)  of  some  five 
thousand  tombstones,  not  to  mention  the  unmarked  graves  of  operas 
in  further  thousands  not  even  listed. 

Behind  the  great  majority  of  still-born  operas  there  is  the  untold 
tale  of  the  operas  that  never  reached  birth  —  a  tale  of  frequent  pro- 
longed effort  and  eventual  frustration  on  the  part  of  hopeful  com- 
posers. The  composers  were  not  all  obscure.  Many  were  otherwise 
successful  in  the  operatic  world. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  subjects  contemplated  or  worked  upon 
and  eventually  abandoned  by  composers  of  the  first  importance  in 
instrumental  music  usually  shows  why  their  better  judgment  caught 
up  with  them.  Beethoven  is  a  prime  example.  The  libretto  of  Fidelio 
was  no  masterpiece  —  it  had  been  around.  It  fired  Beethoven,  and  that 
was  enough.  Before  and  after  Fidelio,  he  was  moved  by  constant  hopes 


Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d? amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

MAOIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'  World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.  Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South  Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping   Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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for  an  opera  commission,  hopes  that  might  have  induced  him  to  under- 
take less  promising  subjects.  He  actually  started  a  score  on  Macbeth 
in  1808,  and  considered  an  opera  on  an  East  Indian  subject  in  the 
same  year.  In  1811  he  appealed  to  Treitschke  for  a  libretto  on  "Les 
Ruines  de  Babylone."  He  wrote  to  Kotzebue  (on  January  28,  18 12), 
expressing  an  "ardent  wish"  for  an  opera  text,  "whether  it  be  romantic, 
quite  serious,  heroic,  comic  or  sentimental;  in  short,  whatever  you  like, 
I  will  gladly  accept  it.  I  must  admit  that  I  should  like  best  of  all  some 
grand  subject  taken  from  history  and  especially  from  the  dark  ages, 
for  instance  from  the  time  of  Attila  or  the  like."  After  Fidelio  he 
became  interested  in  Romulus  and  Remus  by  Treitschke  in  1815,  but 
dropped  this  grotesque  proposition  when  the  directors  of  the  Burg- 
theater  were  understandably  lukewarm  about  any  such  risk.  As  late 
as  1823  ne  "made  a  start,"  according  to  his  own  communication  to 
Spohr,  on  Grillparzer's  Melusine. 

Even  Wagner,  a  composer  as  thoroughly  stage-conscious  as  Beetho- 
ven was  lacking  in  that  gift,  made  some  false  starts.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  religious  stepping  stone  between  Lohengrin  and  Parsifal,  never  quite 
reached  the  forefront  of  his  thoughts.   Schumann,  who  was  as  lacking 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


WHEN  CADILLAC  OWNERS  SAY  GREAT... THAT  MEANS  GREAT! 

A  Cadillac  owner  is  not  the  easiest  of  men  to  please.  For  he  has  come  to  expect 

all  the  good  things  that  Cadillac  alone  can  bring  to  his  motoring  life.  It  is 

significant,  then,  that  long-time  owners  are  so  outspoken  in  their  enthusiasm  for 

the  1965  Cadillac.  Their  reasons?  Cadillac's  new  lower,  longer  styling,  for  one. 

More  spacious,  more  convenient  interiors,  for  another.  Richer  fabrics 

and  appointments,  for  still  another.  And,  of  course,  smoother,  even  quieter 

performance.  Have  you  seen  the  great  new  Cadillac  yet? 


Standard  of  the  World     ■-; 


in  a  sense  of  the  theatre  as  Wagner  was  brimming  with  it,  tried  with- 
out much  success,  while  his  equally  untheatrical  but  more  circum- 
spect colleague,  Mendelssohn,  never  got  beyond  speculation.  Brahms, 
unwilling  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  hopelessly  untheatrical, 
once  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann  that  the  prestige  of  Wagner  would  not 
stop  him  from  writing  an  opera  in  his  own  way.  Subjects  were  brought 
up  from  Iphigenia  to  Norma,  writers  from  Gozzi  to  Calderon.  Nothing 
came  of  it. 

Hamlet  was  proposed  to  Verdi  by  Carcano,  but  Verdi  was  wise 
enough  to  leave  that  operatically  preposterous  subject  to  others  who 
had  less  talent  and  more  temerity.  Debussy  spent  many  weeks  over 
Poe's  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  The  result  would  probably 
have  repeated  with  less  effect  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  house  of 
Pelleas. 

These  examples  show  plainly  enough  that  most  composers,  whether 
symphonic  or  operatic,  have  expended  their  invaluable  time  and 
thought  on  operatic  plans  which  you  or  I  could  have  told  them  they 
would  do  well  to  forget  in  favor  of  another  symphony  or  quartet. 
Their  first  problem  has  usually  been  to  find  a  librettist  who  might 
supply  the  instinct  of  the  stage  most  of  them  so  sadly  needed,  and 
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EXQUISITE  FRENCH  CUISINE  at  the 

NEW  SHERRY  BILTMORE  HOTEL 

150  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Lunch  and  Dinners 

(Closed  Sundays)             •            Free  Parking            •            Tel. 

536-2630 

THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Size  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1 2  V2  to  24  Vi . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Goat  Cheese 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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come  forth  with  a  text  they  could  set  to  a  stage-worthy  end.  The  striv- 
ing of  a  composer  and  librettist  toward  a  single  purpose  has  too  often 
meant  anguished  hours,  a  groping  exchange  of  letters,  all  finishing  in 
a  haze  of  compromise.  The  marriage  of  two  artists  of  two  media,  each 
protecting  his  own  and  negating  the  other,  is  bound  from  the  start  to 
be  uncongenial.  The  composer  well  knows  that  a  compromised  score 
will  not  be  quickly  taken  by  a  managing  director  who  must  risk  the 
expense  of  mounting  and  casting,  and  hope  to  recover  his  investment 
from  a  miscellaneous  and  pleasure-seeking  public. 

History  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  ill-assorted  collaborations. 
Failures  in  the  last  century  would  have  been  fewer  if  most  librettists 
had  not  been  routine  accommodators,  hack  writers  short  of  imagina- 
tion or  literary  taste.  Did  Richard  Wagner  realize  at  the  start  that  his 
success  must  lie  in  avoiding  this  breed  altogether?  If  he  was  no  great 
poet,  he  could  meet  his  own  musical  intentions  in  every  detail,  work 
out  his  problems  at  leisure,  at  length,  and  in  blessed  solitude.  (This 
rare  advantage  has  been  known  to  very  few  —  one  singles  out  Menotti, 
who  would  be  the  last  to  invite  comparison  with  Wagner,  either  in 
style,  subject,  or  stature.)    Even  Wagner  had  once  in  his  life  a  period 


marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 
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wear  from  size  6  to  42 
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PREP  SHOP, 
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Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •   CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

achieve  an  exceptionally  musical,  non-strident 
quality.  Panels  are  sand-filled  for  excellent 
bass  response. 
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Available  in  Boston  area  at: 
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88  First  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

h-r,        Music  Director 
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A  STUDENT  WRITES  .  .  . 

As  a  student,  my  resources  are  severely  limited.  This  will 
probably  be,  however,  my  last  year  in  the  Boston  area,  the  last 
in  which  I  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  Orchestra. 

This  small  contribution  can  in  no  way  reflect  the  immense 
pleasure  we  derived  from  attendance,  both  with  and  without 
subscriptions,  through  the  years. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  hope  and 
trust  that  this  young  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra  often  in  the  future  wherever  he  might  be.  Small 
and  large  contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  received 
at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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of  floundering  indecision.  It  was  in  the  years  1848-1853,  the  years 
between  Lohengrin  and  Das  Rheingold.  An  exile  from  his  country, 
dwelling  in  an  alien  Paris,  he  draughted  sketches  for  an  opera  called 
Wieland  der  Schmied,  another  sketch  for  an  opera  on  the  life  of  Christ. 
Achilles  as  a  subject  hovered  in  the  rear.  We  may  count  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  he  dropped  all  of  these.  He  was  then  writing  theoretical 
prose,  and  the  text  of  the  Ring,  but  no  music.  When  he  at  last  started 
upon  Das  Rheingold  it  became  evident  that  since  Lohengrin  there  had 
been  prodigious  silent  musical  growth. 

The  early  librettists,  the  much  sought  Metastasio,  Lully's  Quinault, 
Gluck's  Calzabigi,  and  many  more  were  true  poets  who  could  trans- 
form the  classical  subjects  with  skill,  however  constricted  by  stylistic 
tradition.  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  set  their  lines  to  music.  The 
first  real  collaboration,  the  closest  of  all  time,  came  when  Mozart 
encountered  Da  Ponte.  Mozart  had  rejected  many  a  hackneyed  text 
before  Figaro  brought  these  two  together.  The  choice  of  comedy 
(Figaro,  Don  Giovanni  and  Cosi  fan  tutte)  gave  them  a  freer  scope  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  The  results  are  unequalled. 

The  misfortune  that  the  Strauss-Hoffmannsthal  collaborations  were 
not  always  successful  should  surely  not  be  laid  to  one  or  the  other 
artist,  but  to  their  frequent  inability  to  see  eye  to  eye  and  deliver  their 
best.  Even  the  most  successful,  Elektra  and  Der  Rosenkavalier ,  each 
brought  to  an  end  with  a  sense  of  elation  in  a  well-rounded  achieve- 
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ment,  had  behind  them  a  long  correspondence  of  strained  give  and 
take.  What  librettos  except  the  best  of  Da  Ponte  and  Hoffmannsthal 
can  really  stand  up  as  literature?  Not  Maeterlinck's,  for  Pelleas  was 
really  a  spoken  play,  set  to  music  with  only  a  few  cuts.  Schubert  and 
Weber  were  defeated  by  poor  librettists.  Der  Freischiitz  succeeded 
only  because  it  was  good  theatre,  suited  the  composer  and  met  the 
temper  of  the  moment. 

The  Italian  opera  makers,  through  Rossini,  Donizetti  or  Bellini, 
were  too  busy  keeping  the  pot  boiling  to  be  very  particular  about  what 
texts  they  accepted.  A  fresh  story  helped  but  a  routine  one  didn't 
necessarily  spell  fiasco.  The  public  was  usually  content  with  a  stock 
vehicle  for  tuneful  arias  and  ensembles. 

Later  in  the  century,  when  opera  composers  turned  to  contemporary 
novels  or  plays  for  their  sources,  the  public  came  to  expect  plausibility 
and  dramatic  point,  characters  who  behaved  as  we  might  under  the 
dilemmas  they  were  subjected  to  by  their  authors.  Verdi  tended  toward 
the  realistic  approach;  even  in  his  period  pieces,  which  had  a  scenic 
advantage,  he  was  canny  enough  to  choose  subjects  that  would  hold 
the  audience.  After  A'ida  (in  1871),  he  wrote  no  new  opera  for  sixteen 
years.  He  had  long  looked  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  having  drafted  a 
scenario  for  King  Lear  in   1850,  and  previously  composed  Macbeth 
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(1847)-  He  re-cast  Macbeth,  but  realized  that  Shakespeare  tailored  to 
traditional  Italian  grand  opera  was  no  longer  Shakespeare.  Boi'to  had 
the  answer,  and  Otello  and  Falstaff  were  the  result.  The  composer  had 
found  the  way  to  draw  upon  Wagner  without  capitulation. 

The  pause  in  Puccini's  opera  production  had  a  very  different  reason. 
Puccini  developed  a  workable  musical  style,  but  never  found  a  plot 
formula  or  a  locale  that  suited  him.  He  was  really  hounded  by  that 
need.  After  Madama  Butterfly  in  1900,  he  shopped  around  for  ten 
years  before  he  committed  himself  to  a  locale  equally  exotic  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view  —  our  Wild  West.  There  was  much  competition 
in  Italy.  The  verismo  craze  was  still  strong,  but  after  Mascagni's  suc- 
cess with  the  earthy  Cavalleria  of  Sicilian  peasantry,  another  setting 
from  Verga  would  risk  seeming  pale.  Puccini  contemplated  Verga's 
La  Lupa,  but  soon  realized  it  was  not  for  him.  In  search  of  possibil- 
ities and  short  of  literary  knowledge,  he  turned  to  others  far  and  wide 
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for  advice.  He  ransacked  the  books  and  plays  of  France,  of  Germany, 
even  England  (Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  Kipling's  The  Light 
That  Failed).  He  found  few  subjects  that  he  could  adopt  with  confi- 
dence, and  after  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  in  1910,  he  completed 
only  one  full-length  opera  —  Rondine. 

Tchaikovsky  had  a  problem  too.  He  felt  the  general  taste  for  realism 
and  refused  to  treat  the  puppets  of  history  and  antique  legend.  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempest,  planned  as  operas,  ended  up  as  tone 
poems.  Pushkin  suited  him  and  helped  him  to  operatic  fame;  Italian 
verismo  would  have  sealed  up  his  propensity  for  situations  of  affecting 
sentiment  among  genteel  people. 

Nowadays,  when  theatres  are  plentiful,  writers  and  subjects  are 
plentiful  and  unconfined,  all  that  are  needed  are  composers  who  can 
feel  at  home  before  the  footlights.    These  are  harder  to  come  across. 

J.  N.  B. 
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"DAYBREAK,''  "SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY"  - 

INTERLUDE,  ACT  I  -  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  II,  "DEATH 

MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED"  and  CONCLUSION, 

from  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  Gotterdammerung,  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the  Festival 
Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

"Dawn,"  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  "Siegfried's  Death  Music"  and  the  Conclu- 
sion were  last  performed  at  these  concerts  on  February  10-11,  1961,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducted  as  guest. 

The  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn, 

3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,   3   trumpets  and  bass   trumpet, 

4  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  small  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, 2  harps  and  strings. 

The  portions  of  the  final  drama  of  the  Ring  which  are  here  per- 
formed are  just  those  which  bring  to  a  glorious  culmination  the 
characters  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  turn,  the  two  figures  who 
have  dominated  the  two  previous  dramas  of  the  trilogy  and  given  their 
names  to  each  in  turn.    Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  do  not  dominate 
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G otter dammerung  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  not  at  least 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  act  until  the  close.  These  two,  who  have 
been  thrown  into  a  shadow  by  a  malign  trick  of  fate,  are  then  restored 
in  character  and  nobly  set  forth  in  the  most  magnificent  music  of  the 
whole  Cycle. 

The  three  acts  of  G otter dammerung,  until  the  point  of  Siegfried's 
death,  put  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  at  a  disadvantage  painful  to 
those  who  have  followed  their  valiant  careers  leading  to  their  union  in 
the  final  scene  of  Siegfried.  We  must  behold  the  two  great  lovers,  who, 
even  in  the  prelude  to  this  opera,  have  been  heard  in  an  ecstatic  duet 
of  undying  devotion,  angrily  and  publicly  denouncing  each  other.  It 
was  part  of  the  Norse  legend  that  the  curse  of  the  ring  should  bring 
catastrophe.  It  did  so  according  to  the  text  through  a  magic  potion  of 
oblivion,  whereby  Siegfried  no  longer  knows  Brunnhilde,  and  abducts 
her  to  give  her  to  the  Gibichung  Gunther  as  bride,  whereupon  Brunn- 
hilde connives  in  Siegfried's  treacherous  murder.  Wagner,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  musical  realization  of  G  otter  dammerung,  the  text  of 
which  he  had  written  before  he  had  even  thought  of  treating  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story,  was  thus  compelled  to  subject  to  humiliation  the  two 
beloved  figures  which  he  had  by  then  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mingled  heroic,  godlike,  and  even  human  qualities. 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
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logue  to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the 
rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the  inter- 
lude connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in  the  opera 
house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 

When  the  curtain  was  first  raised,  the  three  Norns  were  seen  holding 
destiny  in  their  hands  as  they  wove  their  thread  of  fate.  They  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  vanished  into  the  night.  "The 
day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching,  now  dawns  brightly  and 
obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley."  Soft  chords  from  the 
horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and 
there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde's  love  with  its  characteristic 
quasi  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing  intensity. 

In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters  from  the 
cave,  Brunnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been  subjected 
to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant.  Siegfried, 
about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring  from  his 
finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and  embarks 
in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her 
departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Siegfried's  horn 
call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  sometimes  called 
"the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of 
Siegfried.  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences  of  the  fire 
music,  and  undergoes  development  almost  symphonic.    There  follows 
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in  full  statement  the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant 
themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation 
of  love. 

There  follows  in  this  performance  the  brief  prelude  to  the  third 
scene  of  Act  I,  which  will  disclose  Briinnhilde  on  her  rocky  mountain 
top  where  Siegfried  has  left  her  in  quest  of  further  adventure.  She  is 
soon  to  be  visited  by  Waltraute,  her  sister  Valkyrie.  The  music  seems 
to  reflect  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  Wagnerian  tapestry 
of  motives  —  those  of  Briinnhilde  mingled  with  Siegfried's  and  the 
underlying  motives  of  the  ring  which  is  on  her  finger,  with  its  darker 
implications. 

The  prelude  to  Act  II  which  follows,  is  likewise  dark  and  fateful. 
It  is  about  to  introduce  the  scene  where  Alberich  and  his  son  Hagen 
will  plan  the  seizure  of  the  ring.  The  gloomy  and  threatening  mood 
of  this  music  naturally  leads  to  the  death  music  of  Siegfried  in  Act  III, 
at  the  point  where  the  hero  is  slain  by  Hagen  on  a  hunting  party  when 
he  turns  to  watch  some  ravens  flying  past,  exposing  his  back  to  Hagen's 
spear.  Nothing  could  be  more  dramatically  effective  than  Siegfried's 
dawning  reawareness  of  Briinnhilde  as  his  bride  at  the  moment  that 
Hagen's  spear  is  thrust  into  his  back.  He  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a 
litter  of  boughs  while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leit- 
motiv en,  tragically  set  forth,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac*  has 

*  "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner"    (1913). 
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called  it  rather  "the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  ora- 
tions; .  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more 
impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension 
where,  words  having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an 
emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words  cannot  convey  these 
pages  of  profound  emotion,  a  description  of  the  motives  which  pass 
before  the  scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of 
the  music.  Probably  no  writer  has  described  this  musical  obsequy 
with  more  sympathetic  fidelity  than  Mr.  Lavignac: 

"Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  motives 
that  we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily 
veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and  forming 
in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible  and  impal- 
pable train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn, 
comes  'The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs,'  which  we  remember  having 
heard  the  first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of  Die  Walkixre, 
sadly  tells  of  his  misfortunes;  next  comes  'Compassion,'  representing 
the  unhappy  Sieglinde,  and  'Love,'  the  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde 
which  was  to  give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  without  hav- 
ing known  them,  are  hovering  about  him  and  have  come  to  be  chief 
mourners?  Then,  we  have  'The  Race  of  the  Walsungs'  in  its  entirety, 
which,  in  a  superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin: 
'The  Sword,'  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering  and  flaming, 
having  become  heraldic  in  the  luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only 
appears  for  this  single  moment;  finally  comes  the  one  motive  above  all 
others  of  the  hero,  'Siegfried  Guardian  of  the  Sword,'  twice  repeated  in 
an  ascending  progression,  the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal 
ending,  and  followed  by  'The  Son  of  the  Woods'  in  its  heroic  form, 
again  singularly  extended,  which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  'Briinn- 
hilde,'  his  only  love.    Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?" 

Equally  dramatic  is  the  moment  when  Brunnhilde  takes  the  ring 
from  the  finger  of  her  dead  lover  in  the  first  realization  that  he  has 
been  duped  and  betrayed.  In  the  final  scene  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen,  the  body  of  the  slain  Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral  pyre  which  has 
been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  "Alone,"  according  to  the 
composer's  stage  direction,  "after  gazing  long  upon  Siegfried's  face,  at 
first  in  deep  agitation,  then  with  almost  overpowering  grief,  she  turns, 
deeply  moved,  to  the  men  and  women."  Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich 
has  described  the  scene,*  she  "begins  that  great  address,  filled  with 
lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  passion,  solemn  exaltation,  the  far-seeing  vision 
of  a  prophetess  and  seer  that  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  whole 
Trilogy.  .  .  .  She  rises  to  the  supreme  height  of  the  grandeur  of  self- 
sacrifice.  She  tranquilly  imputes  their  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  gods, 
who  condemned  Siegfried  to  the  doom  that  should  expiate  their  sins. 
He,  truest  of  all,  should  betray  her,  that  'wise  a  woman  should  grow.' 
Her  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  a  prophetess  proclaiming  a  new  day; 
and  with  solemn  joy  she  joins  her  Siegfried  on  the  funeral  pyre  to  fulfill 

*  In  his  published  analysis  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
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the  last  necessity  which  shall  bring  that  day.  Her  sacrifice  accomplishes 
the  affirmation  of  her  last  words:  that  love  is  the  one  eternal  and  endur- 
ing good.  .  .  .  She  swings  herself  upon  her  horse  and  together  they 
leap  into  the  flames,  which  then  seize  upon  the  building  itself,  as  the 
scintillations  of  the  Magic  Fire  with  Loge's  theme  seem  to  possess  the 
whole  orchestra.  .  .  . 

"The  hall  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  in  the  distant  heavens  is  seen 
Valhalla,  with  the  gods,  blazing  brightly.  The  theme  of  the  'Twilight 
of  the  Gods'  marks  their  downfall;  and  with  a  softer  repetition  of  the 
theme  of  'Redemption  through  Love,'  which  marks  the  passing  of  the 
old  order  and  the  coming  of  a  new,  the  great  drama  is  brought  to  its 
end." 

The  concluding  scene  not  only  belongs  to  Brunnhilde.  She  seems 
to  view  the  whole  panorama  of  the  world  story  which  has  transpired, 
the  story  involving  water  nymphs,  dwarfs,  giants,  gods,  heroes,  mortals. 
As  the  music  preceding  was  a  total  portrait  in  tone  of  Siegfried,  this  is 
in  a  sense  a  tonal  portrait  of  Brunnhilde,  for  she  has  been  deeply 
involved. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  distinguished  Boston  Y'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


Jl 


£$!**  .1111  *| 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 
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tomer.  Boston  Trust  is  tryjy  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on   how  our   "Finan- 


cial Cabinet"  might 
serve  you,  write  us, 
or  telephone  Area 
Code  61 7  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND         >^ 
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TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  16 
Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

MARCH  9 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

•      "HIS  NUTEt  $  voice 

rca  Victor 

Dartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")       LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

(Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

)DelloJoio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  I 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41   ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.   1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $16,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


m 


» 


m 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                             BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.MUS. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


SALVATORE    SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silvers tein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorj 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
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TAK  E    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  il 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  youi 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .         .  ,    , 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Qharles  ^hCunch 


Even  in  the  argumentative  world  of  music  criti- 
cism, few  quarrel  with  the  splendor  of  the  per- 
formances of  Berlioz  which  were  heard  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Munch.  One  example  is 
their  recording  of  five  Berlioz  Overtures.  Munch's 


interpretation  of  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  in 
the  complete  form  to  which  he  restored  it,  is  also 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 
catalogue.  These  albums  deserve  the  close  atten- 
tion of  anyone  interested  in  the  French  repertoire. 


RCA  Victor 

Egi  THE  MOST  TRUSTED  NAME  IN  SOUND     ^*|| 
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Program 


CONTENTS 


Notes 


Berlioz   (Overture  to 

"Benvenuto  Cellini")    . 

Debussy    (Iberia, 

"Images  No.  2")  .     .     . 

Entr'actes 

The  Impressionists  and 
Debussy  (J.N.B.)     .     . 

A  Tale  of  Young  Love  .     . 

Notes 

Roussel   (Symphony  No.  4) 
Ravel   (Daphnis  et  Chloe)  . 


24 

47 


32 

38 


EXHIBITION 

Contemporary  paintings  from  the 
Boris  Mirski  Gallery  are  on  view  in 
the  Gallery   this   week. 


CHARLES  MUNCH  is  making  his 
third  visit  to  Boston  as  guest  conductor 
since  completing  his  thirteen  seasons  as 
the  Music  Director  of  this  Orchestra  in 
the  summer  of  1962.  His  present  visit 
will  consist  of  seven  concerts  in  Boston, 
one  at  Northampton  (under  the  auspices 
of  Smith  College),  and  three  in  greater 
New  York. 

Last  spring  and  summer  he  conducted 
in  Israel,  and  in  Paris  where  he  intro- 
duced Milhaud's  Pacem  in  Terris.  He 
toured  Scandinavia  with  the  French  Na- 
tional Radio  Orchestra,  and  visited  as 
guest  conductor  in  various  festivals:  in 
Granada,  Vancouver,  Athens,  Scheven- 
ingen,  Edinburgh,  and  Santander  and  San 
Sebastian  (Spain)  ;  also  at  Montreux 
(Switzerland).  In  October  he  made  a 
tour  of  Italy,  in  November  conducted 
Berlioz'  Requiem  in  Berlin,  and  in  Jan- 
uary he  conducted  in  London  and  Rotter- 
dam. He  conducted  the  Orchestra  in 
Philadelphia  this  month. 
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You  will  love  our  printed  acetate 
robe — that  packs  and  washes  beau- 
tifully. Pink  or  Yellow.  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large.  $25.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
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Spring 

swagger  .  .  . 

the  black 

and  white 

cape  suit 


Dashing  houndstooth  in  wool-nylon,  a 
swish  of  cape  to  belt  or  let  swing  free, 
smart  slim  skirt,  white  crepe  blouse. 
Also  in  navy  and  white.    10-16.    $50 

Suits  —  Fifth  Floor 
BOSTON 


BRITTEN  AND  THE  MACHINE 

"Anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  can 
listen  to  the  B  minor  Mass  upon  one 
condition — that  they  possess  a  machine." 
In  these  words,  from  his  modest  speech 
"On  Receiving  the  First  Aspen  Award," 
Benjamin  Britten  has  vented  the  mis- 
givings that  he  shares  with  many  serious 
musicians  about  the  loudspeaker.  He 
even  calls  it  "the  principal  enemy  of 
music." 

Its  menace  lies  in  the  reduction  of 
great  music  to  the  status  of  tap-water; 
and  now  that  the  tap  begins  to  flow  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning  in  the 
B.B.C.'s  new  Music  Programme,  the 
danger  to  the  intemperate  consumer  has 
increased.  What  can  be  the  sensations 
of  an  adolescent  today  at  his  first  St. 
Matthew  Passion  or  Ninth  Symphony? 
Those  who  grew  up  in  the  pre-radio 
and  pre-serious-gramophone  age  find  it 
hard  to  put  themselves  in  his  place. 
Such  an  event  was,  in  their  youth,  an 
excitement  to  be  savoured  for  months 
in  advance,  a  mountain  on  the  horizon, 
a  pilgrimage. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate:  more 
good  than  bad  probably  comes  of  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  availability.  Brit- 
ten exaggerates,  for  instance,  when  he 
says  that  listening  to  a  loudspeaker  "is 
not  part  of  true  musical  experience." 
Why  not?  It  all  depends,  surely,  on  the 
quality  of  our  attention  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  surrender.  Domestic 
surroundings  may  at  times  hinder  ideal 
receptivity;  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
plenty  of  distractions  at  the  average 
public  performance  (coughs,  fidgeting, 
inattentive  neighbours,  scribbling  critics) 
from  which  we  are  mercifully  free  at 
home. 

When  Britten  goes  on  to  say  that  music 
demands  "some  preparation,  some  effort, 
a  journey  to  a  special  place,  saving  up 
for  a  ticket,  some  homework,"  etc.,  sev- 
eral of  his  implied  objections,  as  the 
careful  reader  will  have  noted,  apply 
more  truly  to  radio  than  to  the  gramo- 
phone. Saving  up  for  a  record  is  quite 
as  meritorious  as  saving  up  for  a  ticket, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  young  enthusi- 
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asts  who  will  devote  a  good  deal  of 
effort  and  homework  to  their  gramo- 
phone listening,  and  are  even  ready  to 
undertake  long  journeys  to  "a  special 
place,"  when  that  place  is  the  house  of 
a  friend  who  possesses  some  desired 
work  in  recorded  form.  We  must  not 
underrate  the  seriousness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  gramophone  addict. 

Fortunately  for  Britten's  admirers  all 
over  the  world,  his  practice  does  not 
square  with  his  apprehensive  theory. 
No  large-scale  modern  work  in  recent 
years  can  have  been  so  often  broadcast 
as  his  "War  Requiem";  and  his  fre- 
quent presence  in  the  recording  studio 
is  reflected  in  the  long  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing list  of  his  major  and  minor  works  on 
record.  Soon,  like  Stravinsky,  he  will 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  virtually 
complete  and  authoritative  collection  of 
his  recorded  compositions. 

— Desmond  Shawe-Taylor 

in  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
December  27,  1964 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 
(See  page  60.) 


WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 


If  you  simply 

cannot  resist 

the  temptation 

of  low,  low  prices 

properly  matched 

to  the  highest 

quality -with  the 

added  advantage  of 

Top  Value  Stamps 

then  . . . 


StopShop 

SUPER  MARKETS 
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ILLUSTRATION    BY   ISADORE   SELTZER 


"You  called  for  an  orchestra?" 


If  it's  music  you  have  in  mind,  you'd  do  better  hiring  one  short-winded 
tuba  player.  Our  symphonic  friend  here  can't  play  any  of  the  instruments 
very  well.  Virtuosity  takes  years  of  devotion  to  one  instrument.  Same  rule 
applies  to  investment  management.  That's  why  every  one  of  our  invest- 
ment analysts  concentrates  in  a  selected  area.  Like  chemicals.  Or  metals. 
Or  electronics.  And  our  analysts  travel  all  over  the  country,  visiting  plants 
and  offices  to  gather  first-hand  information.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
confidently  leave  management  of  their  investments  to  us.  Why  not  stop  in 
soon  at  Number  One  Federal  Street  and  talk  things  over.  Meanwhile,  send 
for  a  free  copy  of  "Managing  Your  Money." 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Fourth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  14,  at  3:00  o'clock 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

I.     Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins  (  Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 
II.     Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit  (The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 
III.     Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete  (The  Morning  of  a  Festal  Day) 

INTERMISSION 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel *'T>aphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL      •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI,"  Op.  23 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1838. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture  requires  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  special  ambi- 
tion of  Berlioz.  To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an  official 
position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than  scant  or 
grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera,  where  a 
reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harassment  once 
and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  evasion.  For  this 
reason  Berlioz  had  to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a  feuilletonist,  vio- 
lently disliking  the  routine  which  kept  him  from  his  creative  thoughts. 
Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts  if  his  music  were  to  be  heard,  he 
would  engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as  often  as  not  find  himself 
bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were  the  reasons  why  such 
a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  extreme  importance  to  him. 


l/Unu  be  left  out  In  the   C^old 

When  our  new  collections  will  provide  a 

passport  to  travel  South.    You  will  find  a 

subtle  blending  of  elegance  and  fashion, 

of  shape  and  fabric   ...  all   beautifully 
contrived  for  a  freshened  new  look. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET  = 
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The  plans  and  the  completion  of  the  score  occupied  three  years  of 
his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"had  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  stupidly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other  people.  I  therefore 
asked  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a  libretto  on  it. 
I  must  own  that  even  our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the  elements 
essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased  me,  and  even  now  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are  played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which  was  to  be  used  by  many  for 
operatic  purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But  neither  its  first  audiences 
nor  the  opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this  effort  of  his  librettists 
as  successful.  It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
Renaissance  goldsmith.  Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue  of 
Perseus,  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer 
to  the  Pope.  Teresa  having  been  promised  to  another  by  her  father, 
Cellini  plots  to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the  Roman  Carnival  in 
disguise  as  part  of  his  scheme.  He  stabs  an  opponent  and  is  accused 
of  murder,  but  the  completion  of  the  wondrous  statue  results  in  his 
pardon. 

Berlioz  by  his  own  account  met  with  a  persistent  indifference  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Opera,  which  resulted  in  interminable  rehearsals, 
a  halting  production,  and  the  failure  of  the  opera.  "Duponchel  was 
then  Director  of  the  Opera/'  writes  Berlioz.  "He  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  could  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  extrava- 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Lime  is  sitting  pretty 

Unruffled,  confident,  cool  as  .  .  . 

...  as  a  Zirae/ 

77ie  dress,  a  refreshing  drink 

of  lime,  tied  up  with  a  draw-string 

waist,  in  rough  silk.  The  jacket, 

a  tailored  knit  in  white  kissed 

with  lime.  From  our  collection  of 

lime  and  knit  costumes,  sizes  8  to  14. 

French  Shops,  Seventh  Floor 

Filenes  Boston 

$160 
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gances.  .  .  .  He  went  about  everywhere  saying  that  he  was  getting  up 
this  opera  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  must  be  absurd, 
but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  thought  charming."  Apparently 
Duponchel  tried  to  make  up  the  expense  of  preparation  by  economy 
in  the  scenery,  which  was  shabby  and  faded.  Habeneck,  the  conductor 
at  the  Opera,  was,  according  to  the  composer,  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  music  and  openly  resentful  of  his  none  too  tactful  sug- 
gestions. Within  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  some  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  score,  others  hostile  and  obstructive. 

"The  Overture  received  exaggerated  applause,"  according  to  Berlioz, 
describing  its  first  performance,  "and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  admirable 
energy  and  unanimity."  Favorable  reviews  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
failed  to  save  the  day.  After  three  performances  with  an  increasing 
number  of  empty  seats  at  each,  Benvenuto  was  shelved.  In  later  years 
it  was  mounted  in  Weimar,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until 
1913  that  a  revival  of  the  opera  was  brought  about  in  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs-Ely  sees. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski,  late  editor  of  the 
program  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

"The  overture  opens  with  twenty-two  measures  of  Allegro  deciso  con 
impeto,  G  major,  2/2  time.    There  is  a  pause,  following  which  the 
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S.  S.  Pierce  imports,  blends,  roasts  and  packs  their  own  superb 
flavor  coffees.  Tea  connoisseurs  will  find  delight  in  the  large 
selections  of  S.  S.  Pierce  quality  teas. 


COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from 
Arabian  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
Java,  the  world's  two 

most  famous  coffees. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this 
extraordinary  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed 
old  crop  Colombian  coffee. 


TEAS 

Sahib  India  Orange  Pekoe 

—  the  "master"  tea,  with 

an  exquisite  flowery  bouquet 
and  the  flavor  of  young  Assam 
tea  leaves. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Formosa  Oolong 

—  a  rich,  full-bodied  tea  of 
clear,  light  color  from  Formosa, 
the  world's  best  source  of 
Oolong  teas. 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tempo  changes  to  Larghetto,  3/4  time,  in  which  appears  a  pizzicato 
passage  in  the  basses,  taken  from  the  air  'A  tous  peches  pleine  indul- 
gence' (third  act).  The  wood  wind  almost  immediately  bring  forward 
a  new  idea,  which  also  appears  in  the  opera  itself  as  the  Harlequin's 
air  in  the  carnival  scene.  The  strings  take  up  the  theme.  There  are 
suggestions  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Larghetto  in  the  wood  wind, 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  Harlequin  theme,  leading  into  the  main 
movement,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.  The  principal  subject  of  this 
appears  in  the  wood  wind  over  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  A  transitional  passage,  ff,  for  full  orchestra  leads  to  a  second 
theme  in  D  major,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  and  later 
taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves. 

"There  now  follows  elaborate  development  of  the  preceding  material. 
The  theme  which  opened  the  overture  returns,  ff,  and  there  is  some 
working  out  in  the  trombones  of  a  figure  of  six  notes,  which  appeared 
previously  in  the  violoncellos.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  vigorous  section, 
in  which  the  brass  vociferate,  ff,  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  against  a 
running  figure  in  the  strings,  in  itself  drawn  from  the  transitional 
passage  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  pause  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  followed  by  a  last  presentation  of  the 
Larghetto  theme." 

[copyrighted] 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_IS  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 

for  YOU  and  your  home.  O    in   Massachusetts  and  new  Hampshire   new 

STEIN  WAYS  SOLD    ONLY   BY   M.   STEINERT  &   SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS  AND   MILTON  — Boston 


The  French  horn  has  no  finer  friend  or  exponent  in  America 
than  the  Principal  Horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  who  celebrates 
his  20th  year  with  the  Orchestra  during  the  1965-66  Season. 

Born  in  Italy,  James  Stagliano  chose  his  forebears  with  care 
and  skill:  both  father  and  uncle  were  horn-players  of  the  foremost 
rank.  His  uncle,  Albert,  under  whom  he  studied  at  the  Detroit 
Institute,  was  first  horn  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini 
—  a  rewarding,  if  exacting,  post. 

Joining  the  Detroit  Symphony  at  16,  James  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis;  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Stock,  the  Los  Angeles 
under  Klemperer,  and  the  Cleveland  under  Leinsdorf  before  join- 
ing the  B.S.O.  —  permanently,  as  it  turned  out  —  in  1945. 

Noted  for  his  premiere  of  the  Second  Strauss  Horn  Concerto 
at  Tanglewood  in  1949  and  for  his  impeccable  recordings  of  the 
Mozart  horn  concerti,  James  Stagliano  is  also  a  mycologist,  a 
collector  of  prints  and  cookbooks,  and  a  golfer  good  enough  to 
have  collected  several  prizes  in  Stockbridge  Golf  Club  tournaments. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you 
by  the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  with  the  reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED    1831  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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"IB£RIA,"  "Images,"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


Debussy  completed  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909,  "Iberia"  in  1910,  and 
"Gigues"  in  1912.   The  three  "Images"  as  published  bore  numbers  in  reverse  order. 

"Iberia"  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Pierne  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris, 
February  20,  1910.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  America,  January  3,  1911,  under 
Gustav  Mahler,  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  21,  1911,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 

The  instrumentation  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  3 
clarinets,  3  bassoons  and  contra- bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  tambourine,  castanets,  military  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta,  bells, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

t^vebussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16,  1905,  of  his 
*-J  plan  to  compose  a  set  of  "Images"  (a  conveniently  noncommittal 
title)  for  two  pianos,  to  be  called  I.  "Gigues  Tristes,"  11.  "Iberia," 
III.  "Valses  (?)"  Before  long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral 
one,  and  the  questioned  "Valses"  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orches- 
tral pieces  were  expected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  musician  who  could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will, 
rewriting,  refining,  repolishing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now 
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Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 
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Which 
is  the  outstanding  quality 
you  seek  in  your  record  se- 
lection? Is  it  a  particular 
artist?  The  performance  of 
the  orchestra?  The  compo- 
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pect of  the  recording? 

Choice 
at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
most  dedicated  record  en- 
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windows 


0  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  hearts 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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the  famous  composer  of  "Pelleas."  Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his 
doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  mentioning  dates.  Debussy  was  still 
unhurried,  reluctant  to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might  still 
be  bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August  of  1906:  "I  have  before 
me  three  different  endings  for  'Iberia';  shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a 
fourth?"  To  Durand,  July  17,  1907:  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  that  I 
am  behind;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  —  and  making  some  progress, 
in  spite  of  terrible  and  tiring  setbacks!"  Two  months  later  he  promises 
that  "Iberia"  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps,"  the 
third  of  the  "Images/'  is  "right  and  as  I  wish  it."  By  Christmas  of  1908, 
the  first  full  draft  of  "Iberia"  was  completed,  but  the  composer  was 
by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  immediately  followed  by  another  operatic  project 
which,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  "The  Devil  in  the  Belfry." 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  byways").    Assez  anime 
(dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  fragrance  of  the  night").   Lent  et  reveur. 

III.  "Le  matin  d'an  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festival  day").    Dans  un 
rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 
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There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  "Iberia" 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  "Half  the  house  applauded  furiously," 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally 
divided."  There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  indi- 
viduals pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  "Iberia.'* 

Manuel  de  Falla,  a  Spanish  purist  who  might  well  have  frowned 
upon  a  quasi  Spanish  product  of  France,  smiled  upon  this  piece  in  an 
article  printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

"The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana  —  the  generic 
theme  of  the  work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the 
festive  gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  banda  of 
guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and 
recedes,  and  our  imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled  by 
the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  ."* 

*  Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk-tunes  as  such.  Vallas  points  out  that 
the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  "Iberia"  suite  appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to 
Debussy,  who  delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  "IbSria"  of  Albeniz 
appeared  in  1909,  at  which^  time  its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's  score. 
Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which 
could  have  given  him  material  at  first  hand.  The  "realism"  which  many  have  found  in 
Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  not  of  this  sort. 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 
for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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aspects . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  DEBUSSY 


Impressionism  is  a  loose  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all 
painting.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that 
he  lived  in  the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows, 
and  that  all  artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by 
a  similar  impulse  to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional 
form  and  look  for  vitality  in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  senti- 
ment no  longer  applied  —  its  emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The 
new  realism  carried  Zola  into  the  poor  quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to 
portray  everyday  people  having  a  picnic  on  the  grass  rather  than  the 
studied  postures  of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless  allegorical  figures 
of  Delacroix.  This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by  "here  and  now" 
subjects  did  not  directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the  impulse  was 
basically  the  same.  While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disengaged 
themselves  from  past  subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged  him- 
self just  as  eagerly  from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style 
with  at  least  as  much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists 
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who  rejected  all  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with 
color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced 
itself  in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rous- 
seau's "return  to  nature"  was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.  Landscapes 
remained  indoors  until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argen- 
teuil  or  Fontainebleau  Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The 
spectrum  was  brought  into  play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made 
his  presence  felt  long  after  the  impressionist  movement  had  declared 
itself.  The  first  Salon  des  refuses  took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one 
year  old.  At  the  time  of  his  maturity  they  had  become  a  larger  and 
more  entrenched  group.  Debussy  never  closely  associated  with  the 
impressionists,  although  as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects  of  art, 
Japanese  art  in  particular,  he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link 
his  efforts  with  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The 
poets  he  cultivated,  as  any  composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure 
to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can 
properly  be  called  color);  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and 
such  procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  succes- 
sions, cadences  —  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in 
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custom.  He  altered  the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic 
harmonies.  Here  is  a  parallel  if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with 
pigment,  musical  structure  with  draughtsmanship.  A  definition  of 
impressionism  which  draws  painting  and  music  together  has  been  well 
stated  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker:  "Art  is  expression,  not  of  mere  things 
or  ideas,  but  of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  experience  held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized  sensuous 
medium,  and  objectified  there  for  communication  and  reflection." 
If  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond 
landscapes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from 
a  similar  place  and  time  —  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are 
sheer,  luminous  color,  delightfully  amorphous,  untrammelled  by  any 
academic  rules  of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered. 
They  have  no  deeper  purpose  than  this  delight.  Beneath  the  surface 
similarity  the  dissimilarities  are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be 
a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all.  The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general 
effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual  representation.  It  has  a  land- 
scape, one  in  this  case  actually  built  by  the  artist,  but  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  more  independent  —  Cezanne,  Braque,  Matisse,  really 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape  what  has 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition."  The  artist 
rejects  what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own 
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1935:  Bine  Crosby.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 
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There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
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Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 
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rather  than  make  a  mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what  is  before 
him.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France 
has  been  a  battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record 
of  brave  persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition. 
There  was  the  effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings 
of  Delacroix,  the  slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet 
and  the  Barbizon  school.  The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was 
sometimes  too  violent  and  produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh 
energy,  as  the  best  of  the  painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  com- 
position, with  flat  dimension,  with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique, 
with  the  choice  and  application  of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their 
own  inner  prompting.  The  logical  and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  complete  separation,  an  "abstraction"  of  the  artist  from  any 
model  at  all  —  he  is  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio  with  his  palette  and 
his  canvas.  In  lieu  of  a  subject  he  must  invoke  his  "intuition,"  what 
ever  that  might  be,  wondering  perhaps  what  will  come  forth.  If  this 
is  the  logical  goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  has  also  proved  an  often 
barren  one  so  far  as  the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 

The  exploring  painter  has  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more 
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at  his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to 
prompt  him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he 
must  look  to  note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the 
years  built  into  custom,  and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less 
original,  the  less  important  is  what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves. 
Thus,  a  wholly  abstract  art,  which  is  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the 
painter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  composer  the  actual  point  of  departure. 
One  recalls  Walter  Pater:  "All  art  constantly  aspires  toward  the  condi- 
tion of  music." 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who 
bolstered  each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints 
from  each  other  in  the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  "comma"  strokes, 
pointillism,  impasto,  etc.,  Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his 
instrumental  palette  quite  by  himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists 
as  he  pursued  his  single  path.  Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators, 
but  no  true  pupils.  He  copied  no  one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth 
on  the  then  current  idiom  of  Massenet.  Wagner  and  Strauss  were  anti- 
pathetic to  this  reticent  composer,  and  if  his  harmonies  took  on  an 
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occasional  Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagnerian  chromaticism 
just  then  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be  escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independence, 
the  persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into  some 
facile  precedent  would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on  a 
shirtfront,  as  Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  har- 
monic progression.    Such  are  the  rare,   the  truly  "intuitive"   artists. 

In  this  sense,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked 
rapidly  to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding- 
surface  result.  Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than 
Debussy  was,  for  although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a 
faultlessly  colored  surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear 
and  neat  while  the  underlying  form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  bor- 
rowed something  from  Debussy  to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own 
style.  There  is  surface  in  Debussy,  but  also  something  more.  The 
composer  of  La  Mer  had  grandeur;  of  Pelleas,  universal  penetration. 
As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising  innovator,  he  stands  apart  in 
his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium.  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4,  Op.  53 
By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  in  Turcoing(Nord),  France,  April  5,  1869;  died  in  Royan,  August  23,  1937 


This  Symphony  (published  in  1935)  had  its  first  presentation  at  the  Concerts 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris,  October  19  of  that  year,  Albert  Wolff  conducting.  On  December 
27  following,  it  was  introduced  to  the  United  States  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings.  The 
Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Albert  Wolff. 

>TpHE  symphony  opens  with  an  introduction,  lento,  from  which  there 
-*-  is  a  thematic  recurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  Allegro  scherzando  is  in  a  6/8  rhythm  suggesting  the  gigue. 
Spirited,  punctuated  with  staccato  chords,  the  impetus  never  relaxes, 
offers  no  trio  of  contrasting  character,  although  there  is  a  subtle  jug- 
gling between  the  duple  and  triple  beat.  The  final  Allegro  molto  is  a 
lively  rondo,  again  without  relaxation  of  tempo,  although  a  section  of 
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lyrical  character  brings  relief.  A  characterization  of  the  movements 
was  given  by  Denyse  Bertrand,  writing  of  the  Paris  performance  in 
"Menestrel"  (October  25,  1935):  "An  allegro  with  an  incisive  theme 
set  off  by  vari-colored  orchestration  is  concise,  quite  in  the  composer's 
best  style;  the  adagio,  mysterious  and  tender,  rises  gradually  with  an 
expanding  songfulness;  the  scherzo,  short,  light,  very  rhythmic,  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  a  finale  of  pleasing  grace,  written  without  vigor 
and  sounding  delightfully."  At  this  performance,  the  scherzo  had  so 
much  applause  that  M.  Wolff  was  induced  to  yield  to  a  European 
custom  not  (up  to  this  time)  practiced  in  America.  As  one  of  the  critics 
wroted  in  his  French  way:  "it  had  the  honors  of  a  bis  unanimously 
solicited." 

Roussel  wrote  four  symphonies,  though  the  first  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was  composed  in  1908,  and  bears  the 
title  "Le  Poeme  de  la  foret."  The  Second,  in  B-flat,  dates  from  1922 
(it  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31, 
1924).  This  symphony  shows  classical  outlines,  but  has  an  admitted 
program,  dealing  with  youth,  his  advance,  and  his  experience  with  life. 
The  Third  Symphony,  in  G  minor,  was  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  this  Orchestra  and  first  performed  at  these  concerts  October 
24,  1930.  It  has  no  program,  although  this  composer  always  kept,  even 
in  his  latest  symphony,  a  colorful  and  suggestive  instrumentation.  The 
Fourth  Symphony,  like  the  Sinfonietta  for  Strings  of  1934,  is  what  the 
French  call  "de  la  musique  pure"  —  with  a  high  percentage  of  "purity." 

"Albert  Roussel,"  Albert  Bernard  has  written,  "has  seemed  to  me  the 
logical  point  where  musical  thoughts  specifically  French  have  taken 
full  possession  of  a  form  not  authentically  national.  By  him  rather 
than  by  Saint-Saens,  in  whom  there  were  irreconcilable  elements,  and 
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Charles  Munch  -  an  impression  in  pencil  from  the  sketchbook  of 
Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky 


'There  is  a  definite  drive  in  all  he  does.  He  has  a  gen- 
tle power.  Even  though  his  movements  are  big,  they 
are  never  violent  but  always  harmonious,  graceful." 
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who  could  borrow  a  form  for  a  concept  which  remained  French  —  by 
Albert  Roussel,  then,  the  fusion  has  been  established;  let  us  rather  say 
the  French  patrimony  has  been  definitely  enriched  by  a  powerful  field 
of  expression  which  we  have  had  difficulty  in  assimilating.  A  precious 
conquest  which,  now  quietly  come  to  pass,  is  destined,  I  feel  sure,  to 
engage  future  attention  more  considerably  than  we  may  now  suppose. 
"Already  with  the  Third  Symphony  Roussel  showed  us  that  his  style, 
which  has  all  the  recognizable  virtues  of  French  music,  was  moulding 
itself  with  perfect  ease  to  the  necessities  of  symphonic  form,  having 
identified,  indissolubly  united,  the  form  with  the  matter.  Now,  that 
which  might  have  been  considered  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  been  formally  confirmed  by  this  Fourth  Symphony,  with  its 
perfect  balance,  its  eloquence  as  considered  as  it  is  expressive.  Force, 
vigor,  sanity,  act  as  ballast  in  a  light  and  translucent  edifice  of  sound. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  draws  one  most  in  this  work  of  art  —  its  luminous 
simplicity,  its  absence  of  artifice,  its  qualities  of  wit,  of  emotion,  the 
certainty  of  its  metier  or  the  aptness  of  its  thought." 

[copyrighted] 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO&-  Ballet  in  One  Act - 

Second  Suite:    "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  June  8,  1912 
by  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  Of 
the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first  performance 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917  (Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conducting),  and  its  most  recent  on  March  30-31,  1962. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  side 
drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  2  harps  and 
strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be 
replaced  by  instruments. 

The  Second  Suite  consists  of  the  final  scene  (without  break). 


I 


n  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge 
de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreog- 
rapher of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful 
to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what 
French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision  — 
notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907*  is  indeed  correct, 


*  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In  1907 
Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet 
season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et  Chlo4?' 
were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


WHEN  CADILLAC  OWNERS  SAY  GREAT... THAT  MEANS  GREAT! 

A  Cadillac  owner  is  not  the  easiest  of  men  to  please.  For  he  has  come  to  expect 

all  the  good  things  that  Cadillac  alone  can  bring  to  his  motoring  life.  It  is 

significant,  then,  that  long-time  owners  are  so  outspoken  in  their  enthusiasm  for 

the  1965  Cadillac.  Their  reasons?  Cadillac's  new  lower,  longer  styling,  for  one. 

More  spacious,  more  convenient  interiors,  for  another.  Richer  fabrics 

and  appointments,  for  still  another.  And,  of  course,  smoother,  even  quieter 

performance.  Have  you  seen  the  great  new  Cadillac  yet? 
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Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have 
many  times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for 
dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  produc- 
tion. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes 
was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in 
part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff. 
There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel 
ideas  of  his  own,  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined 
that,  in  the  presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine 
found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's 
later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  that  a  "late  eighteenth 
century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    ThiS  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were  many  and 
extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took 
place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de 
ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff/  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff.' ' 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final 
union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which 
was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell 
Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in 
current  print  (It  is  here  quoted  in  part). 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
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seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully 
evaded  the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket 
into  which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the 
traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  The  others  join  in  the  dance,  which 
becomes  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  joyous  tumult. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  TALE  OF  YOUNG  LOVE 


Even  though  Ravel  and  Fokine  had  somewhat  different  pictures  in 
mind  for  the  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  in  the  one  case  the  paintings 
of  a  Fragonard  or  a  Boucher,  in  the  other  certain  conventions  of  stage 
decor,  nevertheless  the  tale  of  Longus,  describing  the  ways  of  innocent 
but  inquisitive  young  love,  entirely  charming  but  also  candid,  seems 
to  persist  and  suffuse  the  result  with  its  special  bucolic  flavor.  (The  tale 
was  translated  into  French  by  Amyot,  in  1559;  into  English  by  Angell 
Dave  in  1587,  by  George  Thornley  in  1657.) 

The  translation  by  Thornley  is  in  current  print.  Thornley,  in  a  pref- 
ace "to  the  criticall  reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and 
pleasant  writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetuall  Obligation  to  Love; 
An  Everlasting  Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A 
Delightful  Possession  even  for  all." 

The  place  of  the  story  is  Mitylene,  on  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  Two 
children  have  been  left  "exposed"  by  their  parents  and  have  been  found 
and  brought  up  by  shepherd  families.  Excerpts  from  Thornley's  trans- 
lation are  here  quoted  (chosen  with  discretion,  for  Longus  tells  without 
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"These  Infants  grew  up  apace,  and  still  their  beauty  appeared  too 
excellent  to  suit  with  rusticks,  or  derive  at  all  from  Clowns.  And 
Daphnis  now  is  fifteen,  and  Chloe  younger  two  years  .  .  . 

"And  now  this  pretty  pair  of  young  Shepherds,  are  as  jocund  in 
themselves  as  if  they  had  got  some  great  Empire,  while  they  sit  looking 
over  their  goodly  flocks;  and  with  more  than  usual  kindnesse,  treated 
both  the  Sheep  and  Goats.  For  Chloe  thankfully  referred  her  preserva- 
tion to  a  Sheep:  and  Daphnis  had  not  forgot  to  acknowledge  his  to  a 
Goat  .  .  . 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  Launs, 
Meadowes,  Valleyes,  and  Hills,  were  now  blowing;  all  was  fresh,  and 
green,  and  odorous.  The  Bee's  humming  from  the  flowers,  the  Bird's 
warbling  from  the  groves,  the  Lamb's  skipping  on  the  hills,  were  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear,  and  eye.  And  now  when  such  a  fragrancy  had  filled  those 
blest  and  happy  fields,  both  the  old  men  and  the  young,  would  imitate 
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the  pleasant  things  they  heard,  and  saw;  and  hearing  how  the  birds  did 
chant  it,  they  began  to  carroll  too;  and  seeing  how  the  Lambs  skipt, 
tript  their  light  and  numble  measures;  then  to  emulate  the  Bees,  they 
fall  to  cull  the  fairest  flowers.  Some  of  which  in  toysome  sport  they  cast 
in  one  anothers  bosoms,  and  of  some  plaited  Garlands  for  the  Nymphs. 
And  always  keeping  near  together,  had,  and  did  all  things  in  common: 
for  Daphnis  often  gathered  in  the  straggling  sheep;  and  Chloe  often 
drove  the  bolder  ventrous  Goats  from  the  crags,  and  precipices;  and 
sometimes  to  one  of  them,  the  care  of  both  the  flocks  was  left,  while  the 
other  did  intend  some  pretty  knack,  or  Toysome  play. 

"For  all  their  sport,  were  sports  of  children,  and  of  Shepherds.  Chloe 
scudding  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there  picking  up  the  windle- 
strawes;  would  make  in  plats,  a  Trap  to  catch  a  Grasshopper;  and  be  so 
wholly  bent  on  that,  that  she  was  carelesse  of  her  flocks.  Daphnis  on  the 
other  side,  having  cut  the  slender  reeds,  and  bored  the  quils,  or  inter- 
vals between  the  joynts  and  with  his  soft  wax  joyned  and  fitted  one  to 
another;  took  no  care  but  to  practise,  or  devise  some  tune,  even  from 
morning,  to  the  twilight.  Their  wine,  and  their  milk,  and  whatever 
was  brought  from  home  to  the  fields,  they  had  still  in  common.  And 
a  man  might  sooner  see  all  the  Cattel  separate  from  one  another,  then 
he  should  Chloe  and  Daphnis,  asunder. 
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"He  taught  her  to  play  on  the  pipe,  and  always  when  she  began  to 
blow,  would  catch  the  pipe  away  from  her  lips,  and  run  it  presently 
o're  with  his:  he  seemed  to  teach  her  when  she  was  out,  but  with  that 
specious  pretext,  by  the  pipe,  he  kist  Chloe.  .  .  . 

"But  it  happened  that  in  an  Agonie  that  one  kisse  had  cast  him  into, 
he  fell  to  mutter  with  himself,  such  fancies  as  these.  Wither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Nymphs  will  that  kisse  of  Chloe  drive  me?  Her  lips  are 
softer  than  Roses,  and  sweeter  than  the  honeycombs  of  the  Launs,  and 
Meadowes;  but  her  kisse  stings  like  a  Bee.  I  have  often  kist  the  young 
kids;  I  have  kist  a  pretty  whippet,  the  whelp  of  Melampo;  and  that 
Calf  which  Dorco  gave  me;  but  this  kisse  is  a  new  thing.  My  heart  leaps 
up  to  my  lips;  my  spirit  sparckles,  and  my  soul  melts;  and  yet  I  am  mad 
to  kisse  her  again.  Oh  what  a  mischievous  Victory  is  this!  Oh  what  a 
disease,  whose  name  I  know  not!  Did  Chloe  take  poyson  before  she 
kist  me?  How  then  is  she  not  dead?  How  sweetly  sing  the  Nightingales, 
while  my  pipe  hangs  on  yonder  pine?  How  wantonly  the  Kids  skip, 
and  I  lie  still  upon  the  ground?  How  sweetly  do  the  flowers  grow,  and 
I  neglect  to  make  garlands?  So  it  is,  the  Violet,  Hyacinth,  and  the 
Cowslips  flourish;  but  alas,  Daphnis,  Daphnis  withers!  And  will  it 
come  at  length  to  this,  that  Dorco  shall  appear  hereafter  handsomer 
than  I  to  Chloe?    These  Passions  and  Complaints  the  good  Daphnis 
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felt,  and  murmured  to  himself,  as  now  first  beginning  to  taste  of  the 
works  and  language  of  Love.  .  .  . 

"Then,  as  old  men  use  to  do,  when  they  are  a  little  whittled  with 
wine,  they  had  various  discourses  and  chats  among  them;  how  bravely 
in  their  youth  they  had  administered  the  pasturing  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  how  in  their  time  they  had  escaped  many  invasions,  and  inroads 
of  Pyrats  and  Theeves;  here  one  bragged,  that  he  had  killed  the  hugest 
Wolf  that  ever  came  upon  the  fields;  there  another,  that  he  had  bin 
second  to  Pan  alone  in  the  skill  and  art  of  piping.  And  this  was  the 
crack  of  Philetas.  And  therefore  Daphnis  and  Chloe  used  all  manner 
of  supplications  to  him,  that  he  would  communicate  with  them  that 
Art  of  piping,  and  play  upon  the  pipe  at  the  feast  of  that  god,  whom 
he  knew  to  delight  so  much  in  the  Pipe.  Philetas  promised  to  do  it 
although  he  excused  himself  by  the  short  breath  of  his  old  age,  and  so 
took  Daphnis  his  Pipe.  But  that  being  too  little  for  so  great  an  Art,  as 
being  made  to  be  inspired  by  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  he  sent  his  Son 
Tityrus  for  his  own,  the  Cottage  lying  distant  from  thence  but  ten  fur- 
longs. Tityrus  flinging  off  his  jacket  ran  naked,  swift  as  a  Hind.  But 
Lamo  had  promised  to  tell  them  that  Tale  of  the  Pipe,  which  a  Sicilian 
hired  by  him  for  a  Goat  and  a  Pipe,  had  sung  to  him.  This  Pipe,  That 
Organ  which  you  see,  was  heretofore  no  Organ,  but  a  very  fair  Maid, 
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who  had  a  sweet  and  musical  voice.  She  fed  Goats,  played  together  with 
the  Nymphs,  and  sang  as  now.  Pan,  while  she  in  this  manner  was  tend- 
ing her  Goats,  playing  and  singing;  came  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  what  he  desired,  and  promised  her  that  he  would  make 
all  her  Goats  bring  forth  twins  every  year.  But  she  disdained  and 
derided  his  Love,  and  denyed  to  take  him  to  be  her  Sweetheart,  who 
was  neither  perfect  man,  nor  perfect  Goat.  Pan  follows  her  with  vio- 
lence, and  thinks  to  force  her;  Syrinx  fled  Pan,  and  his  force.  Being 
now  a  weary  with  her  flight,  she  shot  herself  into  a  Grove  of  reeds,  sunk 
in  the  Fen,  and  disappeared.  Pan  for  anger  cut  up  the  reeds;  and  find- 
ing not  the  Maid  there,  and  then  reflecting  upon  what  had  happened, 
invented  this  Organ,  and  joyned  together  imparil,  or  unequal  quils, 
because  their  Love  was  so  imparil.  So  she  who  than  was  a  fair  Maid,  is 
now  become  a  Musical  Pipe. 

"Lamo  had  now  done  his  Tale,  and  Philetas  praised  him  for  it,  as  one 
that  had  told  them  a  Story  far  sweeter  than  any  Song:  when  Tityrus 
came  in,  and  brought  his  Father's  Pipe,  a  large  Organ,  and  made  up  a 
great  quils;  and  where  it  was  joyned  together  with  wax,  there  too  it  was 
set,  and  varied  with  brasse.  Insomuch,  that  one  would  have  thought, 
that  this  had  bin  that  very  Pipe  which  Pan  the  inventor  made  first. 

"When  therefore  Philetas  was  got  up,  and  had  set  himself  upright  on 
a  bench,  first  he  tryed  the  quils  whether  they  sounded  clear  and  sweet; 
then  finding  never  a  Cane  was  stopt,  he  played  a  loud  and  lusty  tune. 
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French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Literature 


Fine  Pictures 


Classical  and  Modern 

Custom  Framing  on  Premises 


Moderately  Priced 


TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
PHOTO  AT  SUNSHINE. 

QUALITY  HAND-FINISHED 

LAUNDERING  SERVICE  FOR 

MORE  THAN  HALF-A-CENTURY. 


[■  f   J 

r\ii\e-Ldui\drv| 

n  road      I 

,    MASS.  I 
2-1790  ■ 


TEN  PENNIMAN 
/     I     ALLSTON    34 
Telephone  BEacon 
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One  would  not  have  thought  that  he  had  heard  but  one  Pipe,  the 
Sound  was  so  high,  the  consort  so  full.  But  by  little  and  little  remitting 
that  vehemence,  he  changed  it  to  a  softer  and  sweeter  tone;  and  playing 
with  all  the  dexterousnesse  of  the  art  of  Musick,  he  showed  upon  the 
Pipe,  what  Notes  were  fit  for  the  herds  of  Cowes  and  Oxen,  what  agreed 
with  the  flocks  of  Goats,  what  were  pleasing  to  the  sheep.  The  tones 
for  the  sheep  were  soft  and  sweet,  those  of  the  herds  were  vehement; 
and  for  the  Goats,  were  sharp  and  shrill.  In  summe,  that  single  Pipe  of 
his  exprest  even  all  the  Shepherds  pipes.  Therefore  the  rest  in  deep 
silence  sate  still,  delighted  and  charmed  with  that  Musick." 

The  peaceful  life  of  the  young  and  uninstructed  lovers  suffered 
interruptions  and  tribulations  at  the  hands  of  predatory  "pyrats  and 
theeves,"  or  importunate  rivals  for  Chloe.  But  the  nymphs,  handmaids 
of  the  God  Pan,  intervened  to  protect  the  favored  pair.  At  last,  with 
every  rustic  ceremony,  they  were  united  in  marriage.  "And  Chloe  then 
first  knew,"  so  concludes  the  story,  "that  those  things  that  were  done 
in  the  Wood,  were  only  the  sweetest  Sports  of  Shepherds." 
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NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  VERMONT 

Serving  Boston  Since  1850 

Purely  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  —  Annuities 

with 
Lowest  Average  Premiums 

THE  HOLLADAY  AGENCY 

131  CLARENDON  STREET 

BOSTON  02117 

Telephone  262-1250 


c 

rSTARl 

V^k        MARKETS        Mi 

The 
duality  Leack 

?r 

ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


Established   1908 


339   NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional   color  planning — application   of   paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building     maintenance. 
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BOSTON 

I  SYMPHONY 

loRCHESTRAj 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


9       "HIS  MASTER  S  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURT1N 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:   VAN  CLIBURN 

(  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

IDello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703     1 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker )          ' 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694     ! 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

SCHONBERG 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 
Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

LM-2785 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1S32 


JL  $♦  Waterman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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New  England's 

Most 

Complete 

Music 

Store 

SWAT  THIS  SIGN 

We 

Mail 

Everywhere 

426-5100 

BOSTON] 

MUSIC 

.  »■«  co.„,  I 

BOYLSTON  STREET 

Near  Colonial  Theatre 

Established  in  Boston  1885 

ffSay  it  with  Flowers" 
Flowers  Telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  world 

Open  Evenings  FLOWER  SHOPS,  INC.    248  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

Sundays  and  Holidays  KEnmore  6-2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 


HUNTINQTOM    AVENUE     CORMDOU 
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The  distinguished  Boston  Y'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  trujy  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan- 
cial   Cabinet"    might 

serve  you,  write  us,  npw^  j  j  £>rri  jijjg 
or  telephone  Area  J_  £^\J.  ^  lco  ffllii 
Code  617  LI  2-9450©. 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

MARCH  7 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
inD  minor,  Op.  15. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers  will  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience.  Subscribers  may 
use  the  attached  mail  order  form  or  visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
now  for  the  purchase  of  tickets.    Public  sale  will  begin  on  March  8. 


TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 
First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8, 

SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


>;  Second  Balcony:  $5, 


CO  6-1492 


(PLEASE  TEAR  HERE) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Please  reserve tickets  at  $ for  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  p.m. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

Location  preference:    Floor  Q     First  Balcony  Q     Second  Balcony  Q 

Name 


Address. 


(PLEASE  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED,  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE) 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  March  14      •      8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Piston        Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Mozart      Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Carter        Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 

INTERMISSION 

Spohr        Nonet,  Op.  3 1 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                             BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


ROBEHT  GGMBEK.G, 

Vic 

)limst 

!       Curtis 
Institute 

Accepting 
Students  • 
For  information  write 
i     143  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

Brookline 

Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Call  LO  6-1332 

SALVATORE    SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591   (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTBA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

BALIXVVI1V 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


BOSTON 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .        .  .   ,     ... 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrioN  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  /  '  _ 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  A dministrator 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Qharles  <^Munch 


Even  in  the  argumentative  world  of  music  criti- 
cism, few  quarrel  with  the  splendor  of  the  per- 
formances of  Berlioz  which  were  heard  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Munch.  One  example  is 
their  recording  of  five  Berlioz  Overtures.  Munch's 


interpretation  of  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  in 
the  complete  form  to  which  he  restored  it,  is  also 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 
catalogue.  These  albums  deserve  the  close  atten- 
tion of  anyone  interested  in  the  French  repertoire. 


RCA  Victor 

KM  THE  MOST  TRUSTED  NAME  IN  SOUND       *^»|| 
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Program 


CONTENTS 


Notes 


Berlioz   (Overture  to 

"Benvenuto  Cellini")   . 

Debussy    (Iberia, 

"Images  No.  2")  .     .     . 

Entr'actes 

The  Impressionists  and 
Debussy  (J.  N.  B.)     .     . 

A  Tale  of  Young  Love  .     . 

Notes 

Roussel   (Symphony  No.  4) 
Ravel   (Daphnis  et  Chloe)  . 


24 

47 


32 

38 


EXHIBITION 

Contemporary  paintings  from  the 
Boris  Mirski  Gallery  are  on  view  in 
the  Gallery  this  week. 


CHARLES  MUNCH  is  making  his 
third  visit  to  Boston  as  guest  conductor 
since  completing  his  thirteen  seasons  as 
the  Music  Director  of  this  Orchestra  in 
the  summer  of  1962.  His  present  visit 
will  consist  of  seven  concerts  in  Boston, 
one  at  Northampton  (under  the  auspices 
of  Smith  College),  and  three  in  greater 
New  York. 

Last  spring  and  summer  he  conducted 
in  Israel,  and  in  Paris  where  he  intro- 
duced Milhaud's  Pacem  in  Terris.  He 
toured  Scandinavia  with  the  French  Na- 
tional Radio  Orchestra,  and  visited  as 
guest  conductor  in  various  festivals:  in 
Granada,  Vancouver,  Athens,  Scheven- 
ingen,  Edinburgh,  and  Santander  and  San 
Sebastian  (Spain)  ;  also  at  Montreux 
(Switzerland).  In  October  he  made  a 
tour  of  Italy,  in  November  conducted 
Berlioz'  Requiem  in  Berlin,  and  in  Jan- 
uary he  conducted  in  London  and  Rotter- 
dam. He  conducted  the  Orchestra  in 
Philadelphia  this  month. 


cflic  cfroMsseau3&use  op3oslon. 


You  will  love  our  printed  acetate 
robe — that  packs  and  washes  beau- 
tifully. Pink  or  Yellow.  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large.  $25.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Spring 
swagger 

the  black 

and  white 

cape  suit 


Dashing  houndstooth  in  wool-nylon,  a 
swish  of  cape  to  belt  or  let  swing  free, 
smart  slim  skirt,  white  crepe  blouse. 
Also  in  navy  and  white.    10-16.    $50 

Suits  —  Fifth  Floor 
BOSTON 


BRITTEN  AND  THE  MACHINE 

"Anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  can 
listen  to  the  B  minor  Mass  upon  one 
condition — that  they  possess  a  machine." 
In  these  words,  from  his  modest  speech 
"On  Receiving  the  First  Aspen  Award," 
Benjamin  Britten  has  vented  the  mis- 
givings that  he  shares  with  many  serious 
musicians  about  the  loudspeaker.  He 
even  calls  it  "the  principal  enemy  of 
music." 

Its  menace  lies  in  the  reduction  of 
great  music  to  the  status  of  tap-water; 
and  now  that  the  tap  begins  to  flow  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning  in  the 
B.B.C.'s  new  Music  Programme,  the 
danger  to  the  intemperate  consumer  has 
increased.  What  can  be  the  sensations 
of  an  adolescent  today  at  his  first  St. 
Matthew  Passion  or  Ninth  Symphony? 
Those  who  grew  up  in  the  pre-radio 
and  pre-serious-gramophone  age  find  it 
hard  to  put  themselves  in  his  place. 
Such  an  event  was,  in  their  youth,  an 
excitement  to  be  savoured  for  months 
in  advance,  a  mountain  on  the  horizon, 
a  pilgrimage. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate:  more 
good  than  bad  probably  comes  of  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  availability.  Brit- 
ten exaggerates,  for  instance,  when  he 
says  that  listening  to  a  loudspeaker  "is 
not  part  of  true  musical  experience." 
Why  not?  It  all  depends,  surely,  on  the 
quality  of  our  attention  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  surrender.  Domestic 
surroundings  may  at  times  hinder  ideal 
receptivity;  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
plenty  of  distractions  at  the  average 
public  performance  (coughs,  fidgeting, 
inattentive  neighbours,  scribbling  critics) 
from  which  we  are  mercifully  free  at 
home. 

When  Britten  goes  on  to  say  that  music 
demands  "some  preparation,  some  effort, 
a  journey  to  a  special  place,  saving  up 
for  a  ticket,  some  homework,"  etc.,  sev- 
eral of  his  implied  objections,  as  the 
careful  reader  will  have  noted,  apply 
more  truly  to  radio  than  to  the  gramo- 
phone. Saving  up  for  a  record  is  quite 
as  meritorious  as  saving  up  for  a  ticket, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  young  enthusi- 
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asts  who  will  devote  a  good  deal  of 
effort  and  homework  to  their  gramo- 
phone listening,  and  are  even  ready  to 
undertake  long  journeys  to  "a  special 
place,"  when  that  place  is  the  house  of 
a  friend  who  possesses  some  desired 
work  in  recorded  form.  We  must  not 
underrate  the  seriousness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  gramophone  addict. 

Fortunately  for  Britten's  admirers  all 
over  the  world,  his  practice  does  not 
square  with  his  apprehensive  theory. 
No  large-scale  modern  work  in  recent 
years  can  have  been  so  often  broadcast 
as  his  "War  Requiem";  and  his  fre- 
quent presence  in  the  recording  studio 
is  reflected  in  the  long  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing list  of  his  major  and  minor  works  on 
record.  Soon,  like  Stravinsky,  he  will 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  virtually 
complete  and  authoritative  collection  of 
his  recorded  compositions. 

— Desmond  Shawe-Taylor 

in  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
December  27,  1964 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 
(See  page  60.) 


WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 


If  you  simply 

cannot  resist 

the  temptation 

of  low,  low  prices 

properly  matched 

to  the  highest 

quality -with  the 

added  advantage  of 

Top  Value  Stamps 

then  . . . 


StopShop 

SUPER  MARKETS 
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ILLUSTRATION    BY   ISADORE   SELTZER 


"You  called  for  an  orchestra?" 


If  it's  music  you  have  in  mind,  you'd  do  better  hiring  one  short-winded 
tuba  player.  Our  symphonic  friend  here  can't  play  any  of  the  instruments 
very  well.  Virtuosity  takes  years  of  devotion  to  one  instrument.  Same  rule 
applies  to  investment  management.  That's  why  every  one  of  our  invest- 
ment analysts  concentrates  in  a  selected  area.  Like  chemicals.  Or  metals. 
Or  electronics.  And  our  analysts  travel  all  over  the  country,  visiting  plants 
and  offices  to  gather  first-hand  information.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
confidently  leave  management  of  their  investments  to  us.  Why  not  stop  in 
soon  at  Number  One  Federal  Street  and  talk  things  over.  Meanwhile,  send 
for  a  free  copy  of  '  Managing  Your  Money." 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Eighth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini/'  Op.  23 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

I.     Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins  (  Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 
II.     Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit  (The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 
III.     Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete  (The  Morning  of  a  Festal  Day) 

INTERMISSION 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel *"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI,"  Op.  23 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1838. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture  requires  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  special  ambi- 
tion of  Berlioz.  To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an  official 
position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than  scant  or 
grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera,  where  a 
reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harassment  once 
and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  evasion.  For  this 
reason  Berlioz  had  to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a  feuilletonist,  vio- 
lently disliking  the  routine  which  kept  him  from  his  creative  thoughts. 
Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts  if  his  music  were  to  be  heard,  he 
would  engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as  often  as  not  find  himself 
bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were  the  reasons  why  such 
a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  extreme  importance  to  him. 
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l/l/hu  be  vert  out  In  the   L^old 

When  our  new  collections  will  provide  a 

passport  to  travel  South.    You  will  find  a 

subtle  blending  of  elegance  and  fashion, 

of  shape  and  fabric   ...  all   beautifully 
contrived  for  a  freshened  new  look. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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The  plans  and  the  completion  of  the  score  occupied  three  years  of 
his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"had  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  stupidly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other  people.  I  therefore 
asked  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a  libretto  on  it. 
I  must  own  that  even  our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the  elements 
essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased  me,  and  even  now  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are  played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which  was  to  be  used  by  many  for 
operatic  purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But  neither  its  first  audiences 
nor  the  opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this  effort  of  his  librettists 
as  successful.  It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
Renaissance  goldsmith.  Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue  of 
Perseus,  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer 
to  the  Pope.  Teresa  having  been  promised  to  another  by  her  father, 
Cellini  plots  to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the  Roman  Carnival  in 
disguise  as  part  of  his  scheme.  He  stabs  an  opponent  and  is  accused 
of  murder,  but  the  completion  of  the  wondrous  statue  results  in  his 
pardon. 

Berlioz  by  his  own  account  met  with  a  persistent  indifference  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Opera,  which  resulted  in  interminable  rehearsals, 
a  halting  production,  and  the  failure  of  the  opera.  "Duponchel  was 
then  Director  of  the  Opera/'  writes  Berlioz.  "He  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  could  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  extrava- 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Lime  is  sitting  pretty 

Unruffled,  confident,  cool  as  .  .  . 

.  .  .  as  a  lime! 

77&e  dress,  a  refreshing  drink 

of  lime,  tied  up  with  a  draw-string 

waist,  in  rough  silk.  The  jacket, 

a  tailored  knit  in  white  kissed 

with  lime.  From  our  collection  of 

lime  and  knit  costumes,  sizes  8  to  14. 

French  Shops,  Seventh  Floor 

Filenes  Boston 

$160 
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gances.  .  .  .  He  went  about  everywhere  saying  that  he  was  getting  up 
this  opera  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  must  be  absurd, 
but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  thought  charming."  Apparently 
Duponchel  tried  to  make  up  the  expense  of  preparation  by  economy 
in  the  scenery,  which  was  shabby  and  faded.  Habeneck,  the  conductor 
at  the  Opera,  was,  according  to  the  composer,  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  music  and  openly  resentful  of  his  none  too  tactful  sug- 
gestions. Within  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  some  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  score,  others  hostile  and  obstructive. 

"The  Overture  received  exaggerated  applause,"  according  to  Berlioz, 
describing  its  first  performance,  "and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  admirable 
energy  and  unanimity."  Favorable  reviews  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
failed  to  save  the  day.  After  three  performances  with  an  increasing 
number  of  empty  seats  at  each,  Benvenuto  was  shelved.  In  later  years 
it  was  mounted  in  Weimar,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until 
1913  that  a  revival  of  the  opera  was  brought  about  in  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski,  late  editor  of  the 
program  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

"The  overture  opens  with  twenty-two  measures  of  Allegro  deciso  con 
impeto,  G  major,  2/2  time.    There  is  a  pause,  following  which  the 
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S.  S.  Pierce  imports,  blends,  roasts  and  packs  their  own  superb 
flavor  coffees.   Tea  connoisseurs  will  find  delight  in  the  large 
selections  of  S.  S.  Pierce  quality  teas. 


COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from 
Arabian  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
Java,  the  world's  two 

most  famous  coffees. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this 
extraordinary  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed 
old  crop  Colombian  coffee. 


TEAS 

Sahib  India  Orange  Pekoe 

—  the  "master"  tea,  with 

an  exquisite  flowery  bouquet 
and  the  flavor  of  young  Assam 
tea  leaves. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Formosa  Oolong 

—  a  rich,  full-bodied  tea  of 
clear,  light  color  from  Formosa, 
the  world's  best  source  of 
Oolong  teas. 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tempo  changes  to  Larghetto,  3/4  time,  in  which  appears  a  pizzicato 
passage  in  the  basses,  taken  from  the  air  'A  tons  peches  pleine  indul- 
gence' (third  act).  The  wood  wind  almost  immediately  bring  forward 
a  new  idea,  which  also  appears  in  the  opera  itself  as  the  Harlequin's 
air  in  the  carnival  scene.  The  strings  take  up  the  theme.  There  are 
suggestions  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Larghetto  in  the  wood  wind, 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  Harlequin  theme,  leading  into  the  main 
movement,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.  The  principal  subject  of  this 
appears  in  the  wood  wind  over  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  A  transitional  passage,  ff,  for  full  orchestra  leads  to  a  second 
theme  in  D  major,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  and  later 
taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves. 

"There  now  follows  elaborate  development  of  the  preceding  material. 
The  theme  which  opened  the  overture  returns,  ff,  and  there  is  some 
working  out  in  the  trombones  of  a  figure  of  six  notes,  which  appeared 
previously  in  the  violoncellos.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  vigorous  section, 
in  which  the  brass  vociferate,  ff,  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  against  a 
running  figure  in  the  strings,  in  itself  drawn  from  the  transitional 
passage  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  pause  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  followed  by  a  last  presentation  of  the 
Larghetto  theme." 

[copyrighted] 


PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
IS  A  STEINWAY 


The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


•     IN     MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS   SOLD    ONLY   BY    M.   STEINERT  &  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &    SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS  AND   MILTON  — Boston 


The  French  horn  has  no  finer  friend  or  exponent  in  America 
than  the  Principal  Horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  who  celebrates 
his  20th  year  with  the  Orchestra  during  the  1965-66  Season. 

Born  in  Italy,  James  Stagliano  chose  his  forebears  with  care 
and  skill:  both  father  and  uncle  were  horn-players  of  the  foremost 
rank.  His  uncle,  Albert,  under  whom  he  studied  at  the  Detroit 
Institute,  was  first  horn  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini 
—  a  rewarding,  if  exacting,  post. 

Joining  the  Detroit  Symphony  at  16,  James  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis;  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Stock,  the  Los  Angeles 
under  Klemperer,  and  the  Cleveland  under  Leinsdorf  before  join- 
ing the  B.S.O.  —  permanently,  as  it  turned  out  —  in  1945. 

Noted  for  his  premiere  of  the  Second  Strauss  Horn  Concerto 
at  Tanglewood  in  1949  and  for  his  impeccable  recordings  of  the 
Mozart  horn  concerti,  James  Stagliano  is  also  a  mycologist,  a 
collector  of  prints  and  cookbooks,  and  a  golfer  good  enough  to 
have  collected  several  prizes  in  Stockbridge  Golf  Club  tournaments. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you 
by  the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  with  the  reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED    1831  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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"IB£RIA,"  "Images,"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


Debussy  completed  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909,  "Iberia"  in  1910,  and 
"Gigues"  in  1912.   The  three  "Images"  as  published  bore  numbers  in  reverse  order. 

"Iberia"  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Piern£  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris, 
February  20,  1910.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  America,  January  3,  1911,  under 
Gustav  Mahler,  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  21,  1911,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 

The  instrumentation  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  3 
clarinets,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  tambourine,  castanets,  military  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta,  bells, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

|~^vebussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16,  1905,  of  his 
*-^  plan  to  compose  a  set  of  "Images"  (a  conveniently  noncommittal 
title)  for  two  pianos,  to  be  called  I.  "Gigues  Tristes,"  11.  "Iberia," 
III.  "Valses  (?)"  Before  long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral 
one,  and  the  questioned  "Valses"  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orches- 
tral pieces  were  expected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  musician  who  could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will, 
rewriting,  refining,  repolishing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now 
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CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Which 
is  the  outstanding  quality 
you  seek  in  your  record  se- 
lection? Is  it  a  particular 
artist?  The  performance  of 
the  orchestra?  The  compo- 
sition? Or  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  recording? 

Choice 
at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
most  dedicated  record  en- 
thusiast, as  well  as  the  new- 
comer to  music.  The  brows- 
er boxes  include  imports 
from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

Whether  you  buy  in  person 
from  the  shop  or  by  post, 
you  will  find  it  a  sincere 
and  satisfying  experience. 
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#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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the  famous  composer  of  "Pelleas."  Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his 
doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  mentioning  dates.  Debussy  was  still 
unhurried,  reluctant  to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might  still 
be  bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August  of  1906:  "I  have  before 
me  three  different  endings  for  'Iberia';  shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a 
fourth?"  To  Durand,  July  17,  1907:  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  that  1 
am  behind;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  —  and  making  some  progress, 
in  spite  of  terrible  and  tiring  setbacks!"  Two  months  later  he  promises 
that  "Iberia"  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps,"  the 
third  of  the  "Images,"  is  "right  and  as  I  wish  it."  By  Christmas  of  1908, 
the  first  full  draft  of  "Iberia"  was  completed,  but  the  composer  was 
by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  immediately  followed  by  another  operatic  project 
which,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  "The  Devil  in  the  Belfry." 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  byways").    Assez  anime 
(dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  fragrance  of  the  night").   Lent  et  reveur. 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festival  day").    Dans  un 
rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 

first  American  performance  by  the 

Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 

Converse  Rubber  Company  was 

almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
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There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  "Iberia" 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  "Half  the  house  applauded  furiously," 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally 
divided."  There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  indi- 
viduals pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  "Iberia." 

Manuel  de  Falla,  a  Spanish  purist  who  might  well  have  frowned 
upon  a  quasi  Spanish  product  of  France,  smiled  upon  this  piece  in  an 
article  printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

"The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana  —  the  generic 
theme  of  the  work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the 
festive  gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  banda  of 
guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and 
recedes,  and  our  imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled  by 
the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  ."* 

*  Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk-tunes  as  such.  Vallas  points  out  that 
the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  "Iberia"  suite  appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to 
Debussy,  who  delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  "IbSria"  of  Albeniz 
appeared  in  1909,  at  which_  time  its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's  score. 
Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which 
could  have  given  him  material  at  first  hand.  The  "realism"  which  many  have  found  in 
Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  not  of  this  sort. 
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Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go? 


Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 

We  have  the  most  nonstop  service. 
The  most  same-plane  service.  The 
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nections. And  we  have  all  those  new 
low  fares  you've  heard  about,  too. 


Wherever  you  go,  you'll  be  flying 
the  best  there  is.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

See  your  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  Pan  Am 
at  HUbbard  2-6910  Ticket  Office:  100  Federal  Street 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 
for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 


Special  occasions  in  your  family— a  birth,  a  marriage, 
substantial  changes  in  your  holdings— call  for  a  prompt  and 
careful  review  of  your  Will.  7he  experience  of  our 
7rust  Department  can  be  most  helpful  to  you  and  your 
attorney  in  shaping  the  business  and  administrative 
aspects  . . .  and  in  planning  your  estate  as  a  whole. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office :  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  DEBUSSY 


Impressionism  is  a  loose  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all 
painting.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that 
he  lived  in  the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows, 
and  that  all  artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by 
a  similar  impulse  to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional 
form  and  look  for  vitality  in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  senti- 
ment no  longer  applied  —  its  emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The 
new  realism  carried  Zola  into  the  poor  quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to 
portray  everyday  people  having  a  picnic  on  the  grass  rather  than  the 
studied  postures  of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless  allegorical  figures 
of  Delacroix.  This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by  ''here  and  now" 
subjects  did  not  directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the  impulse  was 
basically  the  same.  While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disengaged 
themselves  from  past  subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged  him- 
self just  as  eagerly  from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style 
with  at  least  as  much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists 


Awltan-^kmn^r  (irgan  (ftompatuj 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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who  rejected  all  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with 
color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced 
itself  in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rous- 
seau's "return  to  nature"  was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.  Landscapes 
remained  indoors  until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argen- 
teuil  or  Fontainebleau  Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The 
spectrum  was  brought  into  play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made 
his  presence  felt  long  after  the  impressionist  movement  had  declared 
itself.  The  first  Salon  des  refuses  took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one 
year  old.  At  the  time  of  his  maturity  they  had  become  a  larger  and 
more  entrenched  group.  Debussy  never  closely  associated  with  the 
impressionists,  although  as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects  of  art, 
Japanese  art  in  particular,  he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link 
his  efforts  with  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The 
poets  he  cultivated,  as  any  composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure 
to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can 
properly  be  called  color);  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and 
such  procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  succes- 
sions, cadences  —  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in 
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RESTAURANT 
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custom.  He  altered  the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic 
harmonies.  Here  is  a  parallel  if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with 
pigment,  musical  structure  with  draughtsmanship.  A  definition  of 
impressionism  which  draws  painting  and  music  together  has  been  well 
stated  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker:  "Art  is  expression,  not  of  mere  things 
or  ideas,  but  of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  experience  held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized  sensuous 
medium,  and  objectified  there  for  communication  and  reflection." 
If  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond 
landscapes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from 
a  similar  place  and  time  —  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are 
sheer,  luminous  color,  delightfully  amorphous,  untrammelled  by  any 
academic  rules  of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered. 
They  have  no  deeper  purpose  than  this  delight.  Beneath  the  surface 
similarity  the  dissimilarities  are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be 
a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all.  The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general 
effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual  representation.  It  has  a  land- 
scape, one  in  this  case  actually  built  by  the  artist,  but  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  more  independent  —  Cezanne,  Braque,  Matisse,  really 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape  what  has 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition."  The  artist 
rejects  what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own 
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1935:  Bing  Crosby.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 
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Were  you  born  in  1935? 

There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance... 


Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 


Whatever  year  you  were  born,  you 
or  some  member  of  your  family  may 
well  start  benefiting  now  from  the 
unique  advantages  of  cash-value  life 
insurance.  A  cash-value  policy  as 
offered  by  New  England  Life  is  the 
sure  way  to  give  your  family  continu- 
ous protection  while  you  are  sending 
dollars  ahead  for  your  own  use  in  the 
future.  Have  a  New  England  Life 
agent  give  you  the  details.  Simply 
write  to  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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rather  than  make  a  mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what  is  before 
him.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France 
has  been  a  battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record 
of  brave  persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition. 
There  was  the  effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings 
of  Delacroix,  the  slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet 
and  the  Barbizon  school.  The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was 
sometimes  too  violent  and  produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh 
energy,  as  the  best  of  the  painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  com- 
position, with  flat  dimension,  with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique, 
with  the  choice  and  application  of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their 
own  inner  prompting.  The  logical  and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  complete  separation,  an  "abstraction"  of  the  artist  from  any 
model  at  all  —  he  is  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio  with  his  palette  and 
his  canvas.  In  lieu  of  a  subject  he  must  invoke  his  "intuition,"  what 
ever  that  might  be,  wondering  perhaps  what  will  come  forth.  If  this 
is  the  logical  goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  has  also  proved  an  often 
barren  one  so  far  as  the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 

The  exploring  painter  has  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more 
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at  his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to 
prompt  him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he 
must  look  to  note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the 
years  built  into  custom,  and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less 
original,  the  less  important  is  what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves. 
Thus,  a  wholly  abstract  art,  which  is  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the 
painter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  composer  the  actual  point  of  departure. 
One  recalls  Walter  Pater:  "All  art  constantly  aspires  toward  the  condi- 
tion of  music." 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who 
bolstered  each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints 
from  each  other  in  the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  "comma"  strokes, 
pointillism,  impasto,  etc.,  Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his 
instrumental  palette  quite  by  himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists 
as  he  pursued  his  single  path.  Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators, 
but  no  true  pupils.  He  copied  no  one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth 
on  the  then  current  idiom  of  Massenet.  Wagner  and  Strauss  were  anti- 
pathetic to  this  reticent  composer,  and  if  his  harmonies  took  on  an 
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occasional  Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagnerian  chromaticism 
just  then  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be  escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independence, 
the  persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into  some 
facile  precedent  would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on  a 
shirtfront,  as  Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  har- 
monic progression.    Such  are  the  rare,   the  truly  "intuitive"   artists. 

In  this  sense,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked 
rapidly  to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding 
surface  result.  Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than 
Debussy  was,  for  although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a 
faultlessly  colored  surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear 
and  neat  while  the  underlying  form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  bor- 
rowed something  from  Debussy  to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own 
style.  There  is  surface  in  Debussy,  but  also  something  more.  The 
composer  of  La  Mer  had  grandeur;  of  Pelleas,  universal  penetration. 
As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising  innovator,  he  stands  apart  in 
his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium.  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4,  Op.  53 
By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  in  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  April  5,  1869;  died  in  Royan,  August  23,  1937 


This  Symphony  (published  in  1935)  had  its  first  presentation  at  the  Concerts 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris,  October  19  of  that  year,  Albert  Wolff  conducting.  On  December 
27  following,  it  was  introduced  to  the  United  States  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings.  The 
Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Albert  Wolff. 

f~r<HE  symphony  opens  with  an  introduction,  lento,  from  which  there 
■*-  is  a  thematic  recurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  Allegro  scherzando  is  in  a  6/8  rhythm  suggesting  the  gigue. 
Spirited,  punctuated  with  staccato  chords,  the  impetus  never  relaxes, 
offers  no  trio  of  contrasting  character,  although  there  is  a  subtle  jug- 
gling between  the  duple  and  triple  beat.  The  final  Allegro  molto  is  a 
lively  rondo,  again  without  relaxation  of  tempo,  although  a  section  of 
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lyrical  character  brings  relief.  A  characterization  of  the  movements 
was  given  by  Denyse  Bertrand,  writing  of  the  Paris  performance  in 
"Menestrel"  (October  25,  1935):  "An  allegro  with  an  incisive  theme 
set  off  by  varicolored  orchestration  is  concise,  quite  in  the  composer's 
best  style;  the  adagio,  mysterious  and  tender,  rises  gradually  with  an 
expanding  songfulness;  the  scherzo,  short,  light,  very  rhythmic,  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  a  finale  of  pleasing  grace,  written  without  vigor 
and  sounding  delightfully."  At  this  performance,  the  scherzo  had  so 
much  applause  that  M.  Wolff  was  induced  to  yield  to  a  European 
custom  not  (up  to  this  time)  practiced  in  America.  As  one  of  the  critics 
wroted  in  his  French  way:  "it  had  the  honors  of  a  bis  unanimously 
solicited." 

Roussel  wrote  four  symphonies,  though  the  first  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was  composed  in  1908,  and  bears  the 
title  "Le  Poeme  de  la  foret."  The  Second,  in  B-flat,  dates  from  1922 
(it  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31, 
1924).  This  symphony  shows  classical  outlines,  but  has  an  admitted 
program,  dealing  with  youth,  his  advance,  and  his  experience  with  life. 
The  Third  Symphony,  in  G  minor,  was  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  this  Orchestra  and  first  performed  at  these  concerts  October 
24,  1930.  It  has  no  program,  although  this  composer  always  kept,  even 
in  his  latest  symphony,  a  colorful  and  suggestive  instrumentation.  The 
Fourth  Symphony,  like  the  Sinfonietta  for  Strings  of  1934,  is  what  the 
French  call  "de  la  musique  pure"  —  with  a  high  percentage  of  "purity." 

"Albert  Roussel,"  Albert  Bernard  has  written,  "has  seemed  to  me  the 
logical  point  where  musical  thoughts  specifically  French  have  taken 
full  possession  of  a  form  not  authentically  national.  By  him  rather 
than  by  Saint-Saens,  in  whom  there  were  irreconcilable  elements,  and 
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Charles  Munch  —  aw  impression  in  pencil  from  the  sketchbook  of 
Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky 


"There  is  a  definite  drive  in  all  he  does.  He  has  a  gen- 
tle power.  Even  though  his  movements  are  big,  they 
are  never  violent  but  always  harmonious,  graceful." 
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who  could  borrow  a  form  for  a  concept  which  remained  French  —  by 
Albert  Roussel,  then,  the  fusion  has  been  established;  let  us  rather  say 
the  French  patrimony  has  been  definitely  enriched  by  a  powerful  field 
of  expression  which  we  have  had  difficulty  in  assimilating.  A  precious 
conquest  which,  now  quietly  come  to  pass,  is  destined,  I  feel  sure,  to 
engage  future  attention  more  considerably  than  we  may  now  suppose. 
"Already  with  the  Third  Symphony  Roussel  showed  us  that  his  style, 
which  has  all  the  recognizable  virtues  of  French  music,  was  moulding 
itself  with  perfect  ease  to  the  necessities  of  symphonic  form,  having 
identified,  indissolubly  united,  the  form  with  the  matter.  Now,  that 
which  might  have  been  considered  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  been  formally  confirmed  by  this  Fourth  Symphony,  with  its 
perfect  balance,  its  eloquence  as  considered  as  it  is  expressive.  Force, 
vigor,  sanity,  act  as  ballast  in  a  light  and  translucent  edifice  of  sound. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  draws  one  most  in  this  work  of  art  —  its  luminous 
simplicity,  its  absence  of  artifice,  its  qualities  of  wit,  of  emotion,  the 
certainty  of  its  metier  or  the  aptness  of  its  thought." 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOt-  Ballet  in  One  Act - 
Second  Suite:    "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  June  8,  1912 
by  Diaghileff' s  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  Of 
the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first  performance 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917  (Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conducting),  and  its  most  recent  on  March  30-31,  1962. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  side 
drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  2  harps  and 
strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be 
replaced  by  instruments. 

The  Second  Suite  consists  of  the  final  scene  (without  break). 


I 


n  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge 
de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreog- 
rapher of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful 
to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what 
French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision  — 
notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907*  is  indeed  correct, 

*  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In  1907 
Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet 
season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"" 
were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


WHEN  CADILLAC  OWNERS  SAY  GREAT... THAT  MEANS  GREAT! 

A  Cadillac  owner  is  not  the  easiest  of  men  to  please.  For  he  has  come  to  expect 

all  the  good  things  that  Cadillac  alone  can  bring  to  his  motoring  life.  It  is 

significant,  then,  that  long-time  owners  are  so  outspoken  in  their  enthusiasm  for 

the  1965  Cadillac.  Their  reasons?  Cadillac's  new  lower,  longer  styling,  for  one. 

More  spacious,  more  convenient  interiors,  for  another.  Richer  fabrics 

and  appointments,  for  still  another.  And,  of  course,  smoother,  even  quieter 

performance.  Have  you  seen  the  great  new  Cadillac  yet? 


Standard  of  the  World 


Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have 
many  times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for 
dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  produc- 
tion. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes 
was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in 
part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff. 
There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel 
ideas  of  his  own,  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined 
that,  in  the  presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine 
found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's 
later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  that  a  "late  eighteenth 
century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  soys, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were  many  and 
extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took 
place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de 
ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lefL' ' 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final 
union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which 
was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell 
Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in 
current  print  (It  is  here  quoted  in  part). 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
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Charles  Munch 
Conducts  Music  of 
His  Beloved  France 

"In  this  superb  recording,  typical 
of  Columbia's  second-to-none 
product,"   says   The   American 

Record  Guide,  "one  could  hardly  expect  a  better  performance 

of  any  of  these  works." 

It  is  a  program  of  delicate  French  music.  Ravel's  elegant  Valses 
nobles  et  sentiment  ales  is  treated  with  the  particular  sophisti- 
cation that  is  the  trademark  of  the  composer's  craftsmanship. 
The  suite  from  Faure's  wistful  incidental  music  for  Maeter- 
linck's drama,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  is 
haunting  in  its  gentle  melancholy.  The 
selections  from  Berlioz'  Damna- 
tion of  Faust  are  graceful,  fasci- 
nating and  provocative  in  their 
orchestral  color. 

High  Fidelity  sums  it  up  as  "A 
unique  disc.  .  .  .  Munch  handles 
this  collection  of  exquisite  minia- 
tures as  though  they  were  about  to  break;  every  nu- 
ance, every  delicious  phrase  is  caressed  with  loving 
care.  His  choice  of  tempos  balance  each  other  as 
though  he  were  weighing  hairs." 

It's  another  triumph  for  Dr.  Munch.  This  Columbia 
Masterworks  Lp  breathes  the  air  of  France  and 
everywhere  has  her  fragrance. 


Charles  Munch 
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seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully 
evaded  the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket 
into  which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the 
traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  The  others  join  in  the  dance,  which 
becomes  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  joyous  tumult. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  TALE  OF  YOUNG  LOVE 


Even  though  Ravel  and  Fokine  had  somewhat  different  pictures  in 
mind  for  the  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  in  the  one  case  the  paintings 
of  a  Fragonard  or  a  Boucher,  in  the  other  certain  conventions  of  stage 
decor,  nevertheless  the  tale  of  Longus,  describing  the  ways  of  innocent 
but  inquisitive  young  love,  entirely  charming  but  also  candid,  seems 
to  persist  and  suffuse  the  result  with  its  special  bucolic  flavor.  (The  tale 
was  translated  into  French  by  Amyot,  in  1559;  into  English  by  Angell 
Dave  in  1587,  by  George  Thornley  in  1657.) 

The  translation  by  Thornley  is  in  current  print.  Thornley,  in  a  pref- 
ace "to  the  criticall  reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and 
pleasant  writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetuall  Obligation  to  Love; 
An  Everlasting  Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A 
Delightful  Possession  even  for  all." 

The  place  of  the  story  is  Mitylene,  on  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  Two 
children  have  been  left  "exposed"  by  their  parents  and  have  been  found 
and  brought  up  by  shepherd  families.  Excerpts  from  Thornley's  trans- 
lation are  here  quoted  (chosen  with  discretion,  for  Longus  tells  without 
restraint  of  the  ways  and  delights  of  innocent  love). 
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"These  Infants  grew  up  apace,  and  still  their  beauty  appeared  too 
excellent  to  suit  with  rusticks,  or  derive  at  all  from  Clowns.  And 
Daphnis  now  is  fifteen,  and  Chloe  younger  two  years  .  .  . 

"And  now  this  pretty  pair  of  young  Shepherds,  are  as  jocund  in 
themselves  as  if  they  had  got  some  great  Empire,  while  they  sit  looking 
over  their  goodly  flocks;  and  with  more  than  usual  kindnesse,  treated 
both  the  Sheep  and  Goats.  For  Chloe  thankfully  referred  her  preserva- 
tion to  a  Sheep:  and  Daphnis  had  not  forgot  to  acknowledge  his  to  a 
Goat  .  .  . 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  Launs, 
Meadowes,  Valleyes,  and  Hills,  were  now  blowing;  all  was  fresh,  and 
green,  and  odorous.  The  Bee's  humming  from  the  flowers,  the  Bird's 
warbling  from  the  groves,  the  Lamb's  skipping  on  the  hills,  were  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear,  and  eye.  And  now  when  such  a  fragrancy  had  filled  those 
blest  and  happy  fields,  both  the  old  men  and  the  young,  would  imitate 
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the  pleasant  things  they  heard,  and  saw;  and  hearing  how  the  birds  did 
chant  it,  they  began  to  carroll  too;  and  seeing  how  the  Lambs  skipt, 
tript  their  light  and  numble  measures;  then  to  emulate  the  Bees,  they 
fall  to  cull  the  fairest  flowers.  Some  of  which  in  toysome  sport  they  cast 
in  one  anothers  bosoms,  and  of  some  plaited  Garlands  for  the  Nymphs. 
And  always  keeping  near  together,  had,  and  did  all  things  in  common: 
for  Daphnis  often  gathered  in  the  straggling  sheep;  and  Chloe  often 
drove  the  bolder  ventrous  Goats  from  the  crags,  and  precipices;  and 
sometimes  to  one  of  them,  the  care  of  both  the  flocks  was  left,  while  the 
other  did  intend  some  pretty  knack,  or  Toysome  play. 

"For  all  their  sport,  were  sports  of  children,  and  of  Shepherds.  Chloe 
scudding  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there  picking  up  the  windle- 
strawes;  would  make  in  plats,  a  Trap  to  catch  a  Grasshopper;  and  be  so 
wholly  bent  on  that,  that  she  was  carelesse  of  her  flocks.  Daphnis  on  the 
other  side,  having  cut  the  slender  reeds,  and  bored  the  quils,  or  inter- 
vals between  the  joynts  and  with  his  soft  wax  joyned  and  fitted  one  to 
another;  took  no  care  but  to  practise,  or  devise  some  tune,  even  from 
morning,  to  the  twilight.  Their  wine,  and  their  milk,  and  whatever 
was  brought  from  home  to  the  fields,  they  had  still  in  common.  And 
a  man  might  sooner  see  all  the  Cattel  separate  from  one  another,  then 
he  should  Chloe  and  Daphnis,  asunder. 
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"He  taught  her  to  play  on  the  pipe,  and  always  when  she  began  to 
blow,  would  catch  the  pipe  away  from  her  lips,  and  run  it  presently 
o're  with  his:  he  seemed  to  teach  her  when  she  was  out,  but  with  that 
specious  pretext,  by  the  pipe,  he  kist  Chloe.  .  .  . 

"But  it  happened  that  in  an  Agonie  that  one  kisse  had  cast  him  into, 
he  fell  to  mutter  with  himself,  such  fancies  as  these.  Wither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Nymphs  will  that  kisse  of  Chloe  drive  me?  Her  lips  are 
softer  than  Roses,  and  sweeter  than  the  honeycombs  of  the  Launs,  and 
Meadowes;  but  her  kisse  stings  like  a  Bee.  I  have  often  kist  the  young 
kids;  I  have  kist  a  pretty  whippet,  the  whelp  of  Melampo;  and  that 
Calf  which  Dorco  gave  me;  but  this  kisse  is  a  new  thing.  My  heart  leaps 
up  to  my  lips;  my  spirit  sparckles,  and  my  soul  melts;  and  yet  I  am  mad 
to  kisse  her  again.  Oh  what  a  mischievous  Victory  is  this!  Oh  what  a 
disease,  whose  name  I  know  not!  Did  Chloe  take  poyson  before  she 
kist  me?  How  then  is  she  not  dead?  How  sweetly  sing  the  Nightingales, 
while  my  pipe  hangs  on  yonder  pine?  How  wantonly  the  Kids  skip, 
and  I  lie  still  upon  the  ground?  How  sweetly  do  the  flowers  grow,  and 
I  neglect  to  make  garlands?  So  it  is,  the  Violet,  Hyacinth,  and  the 
Cowslips  flourish;  but  alas,  Daphnis,  Daphnis  withers!  And  will  it 
come  at  length  to  this,  that  Dorco  shall  appear  hereafter  handsomer 
than  I  to  Chloe?    These  Passions  and  Complaints  the  good  Daphnis 
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felt,  and  murmured  to  himself,  as  now  first  beginning  to  taste  of  the 
works  and  language  of  Love.  .  .  . 

"Then,  as  old  men  use  to  do,  when  they  are  a  little  whittled  with 
wine,  they  had  various  discourses  and  chats  among  them;  how  bravely 
in  their  youth  they  had  administered  the  pasturing  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  how  in  their  time  they  had  escaped  many  invasions,  and  inroads 
of  Pyrats  and  Theeves;  here  one  bragged,  that  he  had  killed  the  hugest 
Wolf  that  ever  came  upon  the  fields;  there  another,  that  he  had  bin 
second  to  Pan  alone  in  the  skill  and  art  of  piping.  And  this  was  the 
crack  of  Philetas.  And  therefore  Daphnis  and  Chloe  used  all  manner 
of  supplications  to  him,  that  he  would  communicate  with  them  that 
Art  of  piping,  and  play  upon  the  pipe  at  the  feast  of  that  god,  whom 
he  knew  to  delight  so  much  in  the  Pipe.  Philetas  promised  to  do  it 
although  he  excused  himself  by  the  short  breath  of  his  old  age,  and  so 
took  Daphnis  his  Pipe.  But  that  being  too  little  for  so  great  an  Art,  as 
being  made  to  be  inspired  by  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  he  sent  his  Son 
Tityrus  for  his  own,  the  Cottage  lying  distant  from  thence  but  ten  fur- 
longs. Tityrus  flinging  off  his  jacket  ran  naked,  swift  as  a  Hind.  But 
Lamo  had  promised  to  tell  them  that  Tale  of  the  Pipe,  which  a  Sicilian 
hired  by  him  for  a  Goat  and  a  Pipe,  had  sung  to  him.  This  Pipe,  That 
Organ  which  you  see,  was  heretofore  no  Organ,  but  a  very  fair  Maid, 
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who  had  a  sweet  and  musical  voice.  She  fed  Goats,  played  together  with 
the  Nymphs,  and  sang  as  now.  Pan,  while  she  in  this  manner  was  tend- 
ing her  Goats,  playing  and  singing;  came  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  what  he  desired,  and  promised  her  that  he  would  make 
all  her  Goats  bring  forth  twins  every  year.  But  she  disdained  and 
derided  his  Love,  and  denyed  to  take  him  to  be  her  Sweetheart,  who 
was  neither  perfect  man,  nor  perfect  Goat.  Pan  follows  her  with  vio- 
lence, and  thinks  to  force  her;  Syrinx  fled  Pan,  and  his  force.  Being 
now  a  weary  with  her  flight,  she  shot  herself  into  a  Grove  of  reeds,  sunk 
in  the  Fen,  and  disappeared.  Pan  for  anger  cut  up  the  reeds;  and  find- 
ing not  the  Maid  there,  and  then  reflecting  upon  what  had  happened, 
invented  this  Organ,  and  joyned  together  imparil,  or  unequal  quils, 
because  their  Love  was  so  imparil.  So  she  who  than  was  a  fair  Maid,  is 
now  become  a  Musical  Pipe. 

"Lamo  had  now  done  his  Tale,  and  Philetas  praised  him  for  it,  as  one 
that  had  told  them  a  Story  far  sweeter  than  any  Song:  when  Tityrus 
came  in,  and  brought  his  Fathers  Pipe,  a  large  Organ,  and  made  up  a 
great  quils;  and  where  it  was  joyned  together  with  wax,  there  too  it  was 
set,  and  varied  with  brasse.  Insomuch,  that  one  would  have  thought, 
that  this  had  bin  that  very  Pipe  which  Pan  the  inventor  made  first. 
"When  therefore  Philetas  was  got  up,  and  had  set  himself  upright  on 
a  bench,  first  he  tryed  the  quils  whether  they  sounded  clear  and  sweet; 
then  finding  never  a  Cane  was  stopt,  he  played  a  loud  and  lusty  tune. 


SCHOENHOFS,    INC.        Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Grammars,  Dictionaries  and  Records  for  Foreign  Language  Study 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Literature 


Fine  Pictures 


Classical  and  Modern 

Custom  Framing  on  Premises 


Moderately  Priced 


TURN-OFTHE-CENTURY 
PHOTO  AT  SUNSHINE. 

QUALITY  HAND-FINISHED 

LAUNDERING  SERVICE  FOR 

MORE  THAN  HALF-A-CENTURY. 

L-  f  J 

Kir\e.L<i\mdrvJ 

N  ROAD 
,    MASS.  I 
2-1790  ■ 
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TEN  PENNIMAN 
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Telephone  BEacon 
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One  would  not  have  thought  that  he  had  heard  but  one  Pipe,  the 
Sound  was  so  high,  the  consort  so  full.  But  by  little  and  little  remitting 
that  vehemence,  he  changed  it  to  a  softer  and  sweeter  tone;  and  playing 
with  all  the  dexterousnesse  of  the  art  of  Musick,  he  showed  upon  the 
Pipe,  what  Notes  were  fit  for  the  herds  of  Cowes  and  Oxen,  what  agreed 
with  the  flocks  of  Goats,  what  were  pleasing  to  the  sheep.  The  tones 
for  the  sheep  were  soft  and  sweet,  those  of  the  herds  were  vehement; 
and  for  the  Goats,  were  sharp  and  shrill.  In  summe,  that  single  Pipe  of 
his  exprest  even  all  the  Shepherds  pipes.  Therefore  the  rest  in  deep 
silence  sate  still,  delighted  and  charmed  with  that  Musick." 

The  peaceful  life  of  the  young  and  uninstructed  lovers  suffered 
interruptions  and  tribulations  at  the  hands  of  predatory  "pyrats  and 
theeves,"  or  importunate  rivals  for  Chloe.  But  the  nymphs,  handmaids 
of  the  God  Pan,  intervened  to  protect  the  favored  pair.  At  last,  with 
every  rustic  ceremony,  they  were  united  in  marriage.  "And  Chloe  then 
first  knew,"  so  concludes  the  story,  "that  those  things  that  were  done 
in  the  Wood,  were  only  the  sweetest  Sports  of  Shepherds." 
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OF  VERMONT 
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Purely  Mutual 
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ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


Established   1908 
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339   NEWBURY  STREET 
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Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional   color  planning — application   of   paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


0       "HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 

rcaVictoii 


Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701      | 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURT1N 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CL1BURN 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

1  Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673     1 

( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker ) 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

SCHONBERG 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 
Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

LM-2785 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

LM-2681 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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Everywhere 
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ffSay  it  with  Flowers" 
Flowers  Telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  world 

Open  Evenings  FLOWER  SHOPS,  INC.    248  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

Sundays  and  Holidays  KEnmore  6-2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 
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The  distinguished  Boston  Y'Financial  Cabinet"  is  about  to  convene 


f  i  &  '^JL 
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By  "Financial  Cabinet"  we  mean  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  unique  team  of 
specialists  in  estate  planning  and  administration, 
in  investment  research  and  management,  in 
trusteeship  and  banking  which  is  literally  at  your 
command.  Part  of  the  team  is  about  to  meet  here 
to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 


tomer. Boston  Trust  is  truly  unique  among  banks. 
Our  primary  business  is  the  management  of 
money  and  property.  As  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in  New  England,  we 
serve  individuals,  institutions,  families  and  cor- 
porations. For  interesting  information  and  details 
on  how  our  "Finan-  ^^  4f~*X.  /""''TV'Y  &t  T 
cial    Cabinet"    might     |j\^^l\^/l%j 

..  SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND         ^^ 

serve  you,  write  us,  r~TTp|  f  ¥  C'HT'  fll| 
or   telephone    Area       J_  fv.vJ.  ^  lco  ffijfi 

Code  61 7  LI  2-9450©. 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

MARCH  9 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 

APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  Op.  15. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers  will  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience.  Subscribers  may 
use  the  attached  mail  order  form  or  visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
now  for  the  purchase  of  tickets.    Public  sale  will  begin  on  March  8. 

TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 

First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6;  Second  Balcony:  $5,  $4 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 


(PLEASE  TEAR  HERE) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Please  reserve tickets  at  $ for  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  p.m. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

Location  preference:    Floor  □     First  Balcony  □     Second  Balcony  [J 


Name 


Address. 


(PLEASE  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED,  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE) 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  March  14      •      8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Piston        Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Mozart      Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Carter        Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 

INTERMISSION 

Spohr        Nonet,  Op.  3 1 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD     6-8348                                             BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBEMG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


SALVATORE    SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

■ —  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  EVENING 

SERIES  >7\S5i 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .        .  .   ,     .,, 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Even  in  the  argumentative  world  of  music  criti- 
cism, few  quarrel  with  the  splendor  of  the  per- 
formances of  Berlioz  which  were  heard  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Munch.  One  example  is 
their  recording  of  five  Berlioz  Overtures.  Munch's 


interpretation  of  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  in 
the  complete  form  to  which  he  restored  it,  is  also 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 
catalogue.  These  albums  deserve  the  close  atten- 
tion of  anyone  interested  in  the  French  repertoire. 


RCA  Victor 

«M  THE  MOST  TRUSTED  NAME  IN  SOUND     "^&£J 
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Program 


CONTENTS 


Notes 


Berlioz   (Overture  to 

"Benvenuto  Cellini")   . 

Debussy    (Iberia, 

"Images  No.  2")  .     .     . 

Entr'actes 

The  Impressionists  and 
Debussy  (J.N.B.)     .     . 

A  Tale  of  Young  Love  .     . 

Notes 

Roussel   (Symphony  No.  4) 
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EXHIBITION 

Contemporary  paintings  from  the 
Boris  Mirski  Gallery  are  on  view  in 
the  Gallery  this  week. 


CHARLES  MUNCH  is  making  his 
third  visit  to  Boston  as  guest  conductor 
since  completing  his  thirteen  seasons  as 
the  Music  Director  of  this  Orchestra  in 
the  summer  of  1962.  His  present  visit 
will  consist  of  seven  concerts  in  Boston, 
one  at  Northampton  (under  the  auspices 
of  Smith  College),  and  three  in  greater 
New  York. 

Last  spring  and  summer  he  conducted 
in  Israel,  and  in  Paris  where  he  intro- 
duced Milhaud's  Pacem  in  Terris.  He 
toured  Scandinavia  with  the  French  Na- 
tional Radio  Orchestra,  and  visited  as 
guest  conductor  in  various  festivals:  in 
Granada,  Vancouver,  Athens,  Scheven- 
ingen,  Edinburgh,  and  Santander  and  San 
Sebastian  (Spain)  ;  also  at  Montreux 
(Switzerland).  In  October  he  made  a 
tour  of  Italy,  in  November  conducted 
Berlioz'  Requiem  in  Berlin,  and  in  Jan- 
uary he  conducted  in  London  and  Rotter- 
dam. He  conducted  the  Orchestra  in 
Philadelphia  this  month. 
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BRITTEN  AND  THE  MACHINE 

"Anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  can 
listen  to  the  B  minor  Mass  upon  one 
condition — that  they  possess  a  machine." 
In  these  words,  from  his  modest  speech 
"On  Receiving  the  First  Aspen  Award," 
Benjamin  Britten  has  vented  the  mis- 
givings that  he  shares  with  many  serious 
musicians  about  the  loudspeaker.  He 
even  calls  it  "the  principal  enemy  of 
music." 

Its  menace  lies  in  the  reduction  of 
great  music  to  the  status  of  tap-water; 
and  now  that  the  tap  begins  to  flow  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning  in  tin 
B.B.C.'s  new  Music  Programme,  thi 
danger  to  the  intemperate  consumer  has 
increased.  What  can  be  the  sensations 
of  an  adolescent  today  at  his  first  St. 
Matthew  Passion  or  Ninth  Symphony? 
Those  who  grew  up  in  the  pre-radi< 
and  pre-serious-gramophone  age  find  it 
hard  to  put  themselves  in  his  place. 
Such  an  event  was,  in  their  youth, 
excitement  to  be  savoured  for  months 
in  advance,  a  mountain  on  the  horizon, 
a  pilgrimage. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate :  more 
good  than  bad  probably  comes  of  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  availability.  Brit- 
ten exaggerates,  for  instance,  when  hi 
says  that  listening  to  a  loudspeaker  "is 
not  part  of  true  musical  experience." 
Why  not?  It  all  depends,  surely,  on  the 
quality  of  our  attention  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  surrender.  Domestic 
surroundings  may  at  times  hinder  ideal 
receptivity;  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
plenty  of  distractions  at  the  average 
public  performance  (coughs,  fidgeting, 
inattentive  neighbours,  scribbling  critics) 
from  which  we  are  mercifully  free  at 
home. 

When  Britten  goes  on  to  say  that  music 
demands  "some  preparation,  some  effort, 
a  journey  to  a  special  place,  saving  up 
for  a  ticket,  some  homework,"  etc.,  sev- 
eral of  his  implied  objections,  as  the 
careful  reader  will  have  noted,  apply 
more  truly  to  radio  than  to  the  gramo- 
phone. Saving  up  for  a  record  is  quite 
as  meritorious  as  saving  up  for  a  ticket, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  young  enthusi- 


asts  who  will  devote  a  good  deal  of 
effort  and  homework  to  their  gramo- 
phone listening,  and  are  even  ready  to 
undertake  long  journeys  to  "a  special 
place,"  when  that  place  is  the  house  of 
a  friend  who  possesses  some  desired 
work  in  recorded  form.  We  must  not 
underrate  the  seriousness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  gramophone  addict. 

Fortunately  for  Britten's  admirers  all 
over  the  world,  his  practice  does  not 
square  with  his  apprehensive  theory. 
No  large-scale  modern  work  in  recent 
years  can  have  been  so  often  broadcast 
as  his  "War  Requiem";  and  his  fre- 
quent presence  in  the  recording  studio 
is  reflected  in  the  long  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing list  of  his  major  and  minor  works  on 
record.  Soon,  like  Stravinsky,  he  will 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  virtually 
complete  and  authoritative  collection  of 
his  recorded  compositions. 

— Desmond  Shawe-Taylor 

in  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
December  27,  1964 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 
(See  page  60.) 


WHEN  YOU 
CANIVOT  ATTE1VD 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 
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to  the  highest 

quality -with  the 
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ILLUSTRATION    BY   ISAOORE   SELTZER 


"You  called  for  an  orchestra?" 


If  it's  music  you  have  in  mind,  you'd  do  better  hiring  one  short-winded 
tuba  player.  Our  symphonic  friend  here  can't  play  any  of  the  instruments 
very  well.  Virtuosity  takes  years  of  devotion  to  one  instrument.  Same  rule 
applies  to  investment  management.  That's  why  every  one  of  our  invest- 
ment analysts  concentrates  in  a  selected  area.  Like  chemicals.  Or  metals. 
Or  electronics.  And  our  analysts  travel  all  over  the  country,  visiting  plants 
and  offices  to  gather  first-hand  information.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
confidently  leave  management  of  their  investments  to  us.  Why  not  stop  in 
soon  at  Number  One  Federal  Street  and  talk  things  over.  Meanwhile,  send 
for  a  free  copy  of  '  Managing  Your  Money." 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Fifth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

I.     Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins  (  Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 
II.     Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit  (The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 
III.     Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete  (The  Morning  of  a  Festal  Day) 

INTERMISSION 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel *"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI,"  Op.  23 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1838. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture  requires  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

>~P*he  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  special  ambi- 
■*■  tion  of  Berlioz.  To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an  official 
position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than  scant  or 
grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera,  where  a 
reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harassment  once 
and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  evasion.  For  this 
reason  Berlioz  had  to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a  feuilletonist,  vio- 
lently disliking  the  routine  which  kept  him  from  his  creative  thoughts. 
Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts  if  his  music  were  to  be  heard,  he 
would  engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as  often  as  not  find  himself 
bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were  the  reasons  why  such 
a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  extreme  importance  to  him. 
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When  our  new  collections  will  provide  a 

passport  to  travel  South.    You  will  find  a 

subtle  blending  of  elegance  and  fashion, 

of  shape  and   fabric   ...  all   beautifu 
contrived  for  a  freshened  new  look. 
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The  plans  and  the  completion  of  the  score  occupied  three  years  of 
his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"had  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  stupidly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other  people.  I  therefore 
asked  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a  libretto  on  it. 
I  must  own  that  even  our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the  elements 
essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased  me,  and  even  now  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are  played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which  was  to  be  used  by  many  for 
operatic  purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But  neither  its  first  audiences 
nor  the  opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this  effort  of  his  librettists 
as  successful.  It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
Renaissance  goldsmith.  Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue  of 
Perseus,  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer 
to  the  Pope.  Teresa  having  been  promised  to  another  by  her  father, 
Cellini  plots  to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the  Roman  Carnival  in 
disguise  as  part  of  his  scheme.  He  stabs  an  opponent  and  is  accused 
of  murder,  but  the  completion  of  the  wondrous  statue  results  in  his 
pardon. 

Berlioz  by  his  own  account  met  with  a  persistent  indifference  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  Opera,  which  resulted  in  interminable  rehearsals, 
a  halting  production,  and  the  failure  of  the  opera.  "Duponchel  was 
then  Director  of  the  Opera/'  writes  Berlioz.  "He  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  could  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  extrava- 


Science 

Sunday  services 

10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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gances.  .  .  .  He  went  about  everywhere  saying  that  he  was  getting  up 
this  opera  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  must  be  absurd, 
but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  thought  charming."  Apparently 
Duponchel  tried  to  make  up  the  expense  of  preparation  by  economy 
in  the  scenery,  which  was  shabby  and  faded.  Habeneck,  the  conductor 
at  the  Opera,  was,  according  to  the  composer,  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  music  and  openly  resentful  of  his  none  too  tactful  sug- 
gestions. Within  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  some  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  score,  others  hostile  and  obstructive. 

"The  Overture  received  exaggerated  applause,"  according  to  Berlioz, 
describing  its  first  performance,  "and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  admirable 
energy  and  unanimity."  Favorable  reviews  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
failed  to  save  the  day.  After  three  performances  with  an  increasing 
number  of  empty  seats  at  each,  Benvenuto  was  shelved.  In  later  years 
it  was  mounted  in  Weimar,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until 
1913  that  a  revival  of  the  opera  was  brought  about  in  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski,  late  editor  of  the 
program  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

"The  overture  opens  with  twenty-two  measures  of  Allegro  deciso  con 
impeto,  G  major,  2/2  time.    There  is  a  pause,  following  which  the 
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S.  S.  Pierce  imports,  blends,  roasts  and  packs  their  own  superb 
flavor  coffees.  Tea  connoisseurs  will  find  delight  in  the  large 
selections  of  S.  S.  Pierce  quality  teas. 

TEAS 

Sahib  India  Orange  Pekoe 

—  the  "master"  tea,  with 
an  exquisite  flowery  bouquet 
and  the  flavor  of  young  Assam 
tea  leaves. 


COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from 
Arabian  Mocha  and  Sumatra 
Java,  the  world's  two 
most  famous  coffees. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this 
extraordinary  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed 
old  crop  Colombian  coffee. 


S.  S.  Pierce  Formosa  Oolong 

—  a  rich,  full-bodied  tea  of 
clear,  light  color  from  Formosa, 
the  world's  best  source  of 
Oolong  teas. 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


tempo  changes  to  Larghetto,  3/4  time,  in  which  appears  a  pizzicato 
passage  in  the  basses,  taken  from  the  air  'A  tous  peches  pleine  indul- 
gence' (third  act).  The  wood  wind  almost  immediately  bring  forward 
a  new  idea,  which  also  appears  in  the  opera  itself  as  the  Harlequin's 
air  in  the  carnival  scene.  The  strings  take  up  the  theme.  There  are 
suggestions  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Larghetto  in  the  wood  wind, 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  Harlequin  theme,  leading  into  the  main 
movement,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.  The  principal  subject  of  this 
appears  in  the  wood  wind  over  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  A  transitional  passage,  ff,  for  full  orchestra  leads  to  a  second 
theme  in  D  major,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  and  later 
taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves. 

"There  now  follows  elaborate  development  of  the  preceding  material. 
The  theme  which  opened  the  overture  returns,  ff,  and  there  is  some 
working  out  in  the  trombones  of  a  figure  of  six  notes,  which  appeared 
previously  in  the  violoncellos.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  vigorous  section, 
in  which  the  brass  vociferate,  ff,  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto  against  a 
running  figure  in  the  strings,  in  itself  drawn  from  the  transitional 
passage  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  pause  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  followed  by  a  last  presentation  of  the 
Larghetto  theme." 

[copyrighted] 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
IS  A  STEINWAY 


The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


#     IN     MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY   BY    M.   STEINERT  &   SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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BORIS  AND   MILTON  — Boston 


The  French  horn  has  no  finer  friend  or  exponent  in  America 
than  the  Principal  Horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  who  celebrates 
his  20th  year  with  the  Orchestra  during  the  1965-66  Season. 

Born  in  Italy,  James  Stagliano  chose  his  forebears  with  care 
and  skill:  both  father  and  uncle  were  horn-players  of  the  foremost 
rank.  His  uncle,  Albert,  under  whom  he  studied  at  the  Detroit 
Institute,  was  first  horn  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini 
—  a  rewarding,  if  exacting,  post. 

Joining  the  Detroit  Symphony  at  16,  James  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis;  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Stock,  the  Los  Angeles 
under  Klemperer,  and  the  Cleveland  under  Leinsdorf  before  join- 
ing the  B.S.O.  —  permanently,  as  it  turned  out  —  in  1945. 

Noted  for  his  premiere  of  the  Second  Strauss  Horn  Concerto 
at  Tanglewood  in  1949  and  for  his  impeccable  recordings  of  the 
Mozart  horn  concerti,  James  Stagliano  is  also  a  mycologist,  a 
collector  of  prints  and  cookbooks,  and  a  golfer  good  enough  to 
have  collected  several  prizes  in  Stockbridge  Golf  Club  tournaments. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you 
by  the  Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  with  the  reminder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

ESTABLISHED    1831  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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"IB£RIA,"  "Images,"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
by  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


Debussy  completed  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909,  "Iberia"  in  1910,  and 
"Gigues"  in  1912.   The  three  "Images"  as  published  bore  numbers  in  reverse  order. 

"Iberia"  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Pierne  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris, 
February  20,  1910.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  America,  January  3,  1911,  under 
Gustav  Mahler,  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  21,  1911,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 

The  instrumentation  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  3 
clarinets,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  tambourine,  castanets,  military  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta,  bells, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

T^vebussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16,  1905,  of  his 
■*-^  plan  to  compose  a  set  of  "Images"  (a  conveniently  noncommittal 
title)  for  two  pianos,  to  be  called  I.  "Gigues  Tristes,"  11.  "Iberia," 
III.  "Valses  (?)"  Before  long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral 
one,  and  the  questioned  "Valses"  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orches- 
tral pieces  were  expected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  musician  who  could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will, 
rewriting,  refining,  repolishing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now 
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the  famous  composer  of  "Pelleas."  Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his 
doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  mentioning  dates.  Debussy  was  still 
unhurried,  reluctant  to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might  still 
be  bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August  of  1906:  "I  have  before 
me  three  different  endings  for  'Iberia';  shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a 
fourth?"  To  Durand,  July  17,  1907:  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  that  I 
am  behind;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  —  and  making  some  progress, 
in  spite  of  terrible  and  tiring  setbacks!"  Two  months  later  he  promises 
that  "Iberia"  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps,"  the 
third  of  the  "Images/'  is  "right  and  as  I  wish  it."  By  Christmas  of  1908, 
the  first  full  draft  of  "Iberia"  was  completed,  but  the  composer  was 
by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  immediately  followed  by  another  operatic  project 
which,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  "The  Devil  in  the  Belfry." 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  byways").    Assez  anime 
(dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  fragrance  of  the  night").   Lent  et  reveur. 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festival  day").    Dans  un 
rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 
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There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  "Iberia" 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  "Half  the  house  applauded  furiously," 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally 
divided."  There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  indi- 
viduals pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  "Iberia." 

Manuel  de  Falla,  a  Spanish  purist  who  might  well  have  frowned 
upon  a  quasi  Spanish  product  of  France,  smiled  upon  this  piece  in  an 
article  printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

"The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana  —  the  generic 
theme  of  the  work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the 
festive  gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  banda  of 
guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and 
recedes,  and  our  imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled  by 
the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  ."* 

*  Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk-tunes  as  such.  Vallas  points  out  that 
the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  "Iberia"  suite  appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to 
Debussy,  who  delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  "Iberia"  of  Albeniz 
appeared  in  1909,  at  which  time  its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's  score. 
Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which 
could  have  given  him  material  at  first  hand.  The  "realism"  which  many  have  found  in 
Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  not  of  this  sort. 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  DEBUSSY 


Impressionism  is  a  loose  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all 
painting.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that 
he  lived  in  the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows, 
and  that  all  artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by 
a  similar  impulse  to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional 
form  and  look  for  vitality  in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  senti- 
ment no  longer  applied  —  its  emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The 
new  realism  carried  Zola  into  the  poor  quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to 
portray  everyday  people  having  a  picnic  on  the  grass  rather  than  the 
studied  postures  of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless  allegorical  figures 
of  Delacroix.  This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by  "here  and  now" 
subjects  did  not  directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the  impulse  was 
basically  the  same.  While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disengaged 
themselves  from  past  subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged  him- 
self just  as  eagerly  from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style 
with  at  least  as  much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists 
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who  rejected  all  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with 
color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced 
itself  in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rous- 
seau's "return  to  nature"  was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.  Landscapes 
remained  indoors  until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argen- 
teuil  or  Fontainebleau  Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The 
spectrum  was  brought  into  play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made 
his  presence  felt  long  after  the  impressionist  movement  had  declared 
itself.  The  first  Salon  des  refuses  took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one 
year  old.  At  the  time  of  his  maturity  they  had  become  a  larger  and 
more  entrenched  group.  Debussy  never  closely  associated  with  the 
impressionists,  although  as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects  of  art, 
Japanese  art  in  particular,  he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link 
his  efforts  with  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The 
poets  he  cultivated,  as  any  composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure 
to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can 
properly  be  called  color);  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and 
such  procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  succes- 
sions, cadences  —  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in 
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custom.  He  altered  the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic 
harmonies.  Here  is  a  parallel  if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with 
pigment,  musical  structure  with  draughtsmanship.  A  definition  of 
impressionism  which  draws  painting  and  music  together  has  been  well 
stated  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker:  "Art  is  expression,  not  of  mere  things 
or  ideas,  but  of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  experience  held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized  sensuous 
medium,  and  objectified  there  for  communication  and  reflection." 
If  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond 
landscapes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from 
a  similar  place  and  time  —  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are 
sheer,  luminous  color,  delightfully  amorphous,  untrammelled  by  any 
academic  rules  of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered. 
They  have  no  deeper  purpose  than  this  delight.  Beneath  the  surface 
similarity  the  dissimilarities  are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be 
a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all.  The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general 
effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual  representation.  It  has  a  land- 
scape, one  in  this  case  actually  built  by  the  artist,  but  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  more  independent  —  Cezanne,  Braque,  Matisse,  really 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape  what  has 
been  called  "the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition."  The  artist 
rejects  what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own 
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1935:  Bing  Crosby.  New  England  Life  was  in  its  101st  year. 
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There  were  many  important  events  that  year 
(including  your  arrival).  In  the  world  of  music,  for  instance... 


Filip  Lazar  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  of  his  piano  concerto, 
Opus  23  .  .  .  The  Government  set  up 
the  Federal  Music  Project  to  aid 
18,000  professional  musicians  on  re- 
lief roles  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
Fritz  Kreisler  revealed  that  14  works 
previously  listed  as  transcriptions  and 
arrangements  of  earlier  manuscripts 
were  his  own  compositions  .  .  .  Igor 
Stravinsky  began  an  American  tour 
after  10  years'  absence  .  .  .  Herbert 
Witherspoon  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Met,  succeeding 
Guilio  Gatti-Casazza. 
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agent  give  you  the  details.  Simply 
write  to  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
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lather  than  make  a  mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what  is  before 
him.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France 
has  been  a  battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record 
of  brave  persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition. 
There  was  the  effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings 
of  Delacroix,  the  slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet 
and  the  Barbizon  school.  The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was 
sometimes  too  violent  and  produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh 
energy,  as  the  best  of  the  painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  com- 
position, with  flat  dimension,  with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique, 
with  the  choice  and  application  of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their 
own  inner  prompting.  The  logical  and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  complete  separation,  an  "abstraction"  of  the  artist  from  any 
model  at  all  —  he  is  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio  with  his  palette  and 
his  canvas.  In  lieu  of  a  subject  he  must  invoke  his  "intuition,"  what 
ever  that  might  be,  wondering  perhaps  what  will  come  forth.  If  this 
is  the  logical  goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  has  also  proved  an  often 
barren  one  so  far  as  the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 

The  exploring  painter  has  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more 
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at  his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to 
prompt  him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he 
must  look  to  note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the 
years  built  into  custom,  and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less 
original,  the  less  important  is  what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves. 
Thus,  a  wholly  abstract  art,  which  is  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the 
painter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  composer  the  actual  point  of  departure. 
One  recalls  Walter  Pater:  "All  art  constantly  aspires  toward  the  condi- 
tion of  music." 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who 
bolstered  each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints 
from  each  other  in  the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  "comma"  strokes, 
pointillism,  impasto,  etc.,  Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his 
instrumental  palette  quite  by  himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists 
as  he  pursued  his  single  path.  Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators, 
but  no  true  pupils.  He  copied  no  one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth 
on  the  then  current  idiom  of  Massenet.  Wagner  and  Strauss  were  anti- 
pathetic to  this  reticent  composer,  and  if  his  harmonies  took  on  an 
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occasional  Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagnerian  chromaticism 
just  then  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be  escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independence, 
the  persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into  some 
facile  precedent  would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on  a 
shirtfront,  as  Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  har- 
monic progression.    Such  are  the  rare,   the  truly  "intuitive"   artists. 

In  this  sense,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked 
rapidly  to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding 
surface  result.  Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than 
Debussy  was,  for  although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a 
faultlessly  colored  surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear 
and  neat  while  the  underlying  form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  bor- 
rowed something  from  Debussy  to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own 
style.  There  is  surface  in  Debussy,  but  also  something  more.  The 
composer  of  La  Mer  had  grandeur;  of  Pelleas,  universal  penetration. 
As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising  innovator,  he  stands  apart  in 
his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium.  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4,  Op.  53 
By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  in  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  April  5,  1869;  died  in  Royan,  August  23,  1937 


This  Symphony  (published  in  1935)  had  its  first  presentation  at  the  Concerts 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris,  October  19  of  that  year,  Albert  Wolff  conducting.  On  December 
27  following,  it  was  introduced  to  the  United  States  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings.  The 
Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Albert  Wolff. 

>TpHE  symphony  opens  with  an  introduction,  lento,  from  which  there 
■*-  is  a  thematic  recurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  Allegro  scherzando  is  in  a  6/8  rhythm  suggesting  the  gigue. 
Spirited,  punctuated  with  staccato  chords,  the  impetus  never  relaxes, 
offers  no  trio  of  contrasting  character,  although  there  is  a  subtle  jug- 
gling between  the  duple  and  triple  beat.  The  final  Allegro  molto  is  a 
lively  rondo,  again  without  relaxation  of  tempo,  although  a  section  of 
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lyrical  character  brings  relief.  A  characterization  of  the  movements 
was  given  by  Denyse  Bertrand,  writing  of  the  Paris  performance  in 
"Menestrel"  (October  25,  1935):  "An  allegro  with  an  incisive  theme 
set  off  by  varicolored  orchestration  is  concise,  quite  in  the  composer's 
best  style;  the  adagio,  mysterious  and  tender,  rises  gradually  with  an 
expanding  songfulness;  the  scherzo,  short,  light,  very  rhythmic,  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  a  finale  of  pleasing  grace,  written  without  vigor 
and  sounding  delightfully."  At  this  performance,  the  scherzo  had  so 
much  applause  that  M.  Wolff  was  induced  to  yield  to  a  European 
custom  not  (up  to  this  time)  practiced  in  America.  As  one  of  the  critics 
wroted  in  his  French  way:  "it  had  the  honors  of  a  bis  unanimously 
solicited."       1 

Roussel  wrote  four  symphonies,  though  the  first  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was  composed  in  1908,  and  bears  the 
title  "Le  Poeme  de  la  foret."  The  Second,  in  B-flat,  dates  from  1922 
(it  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31, 
1924).  This  symphony  shows  classical  outlines,  but  has  an  admitted 
program,  dealing  with  youth,  his  advance,  and  his  experience  with  life. 
The  Third  Symphony,  in  G  minor,  was  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  this  Orchestra  and  first  performed  at  these  concerts  October 
24,  1930.  It  has  no  program,  although  this  composer  always  kept,  even 
in  his  latest  symphony,  a  colorful  and  suggestive  instrumentation.  The 
Fourth  Symphony,  like  the  Sinfonietta  for  Strings  of  1934,  is  what  the 
French  call  "de  la  musique  pure"  —  with  a  high  percentage  of  "purity." 

"Albert  Roussel,"  Albert  Bernard  has  written,  "has  seemed  to  me  the 
logical  point  where  musical  thoughts  specifically  French  have  taken 
full  possession  of  a  form  not  authentically  national.  By  him  rather 
than  by  Saint-Saens,  in  whom  there  were  irreconcilable  elements,  and 
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Charles  Munch  —  an  impression  in  pencil  from  the  sketchhook  of 
Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky 


'There  is  a  definite  drive  in  all  he  does.  He  has  a  gen- 
tle power.  Even  though  his  movements  are  big,  they 
are  never  violent  but  always  harmonious,  graceful." 
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who  could  borrow  a  form  for  a  concept  which  remained  French  —  by 
Albert  Roussel,  then,  the  fusion  has  been  established;  let  us  rather  say 
the  French  patrimony  has  been  definitely  enriched  by  a  powerful  field 
of  expression  which  we  have  had  difficulty  in  assimilating.  A  precious 
conquest  which,  now  quietly  come  to  pass,  is  destined,  I  feel  sure,  to 
engage  future  attention  more  considerably  than  we  may  now  suppose. 
"Already  with  the  Third  Symphony  Roussel  showed  us  that  his  style, 
which  has  all  the  recognizable  virtues  of  French  music,  was  moulding 
itself  with  perfect  ease  to  the  necessities  of  symphonic  form,  having 
identified,  indissolubly  united,  the  form  with  the  matter.  Now,  that 
which  might  have  been  considered  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  been  formally  confirmed  by  this  Fourth  Symphony,  with  its 
perfect  balance,  its  eloquence  as  considered  as  it  is  expressive.  Force, 
vigor,  sanity,  act  as  ballast  in  a  light  and  translucent  edifice  of  sound. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  draws  one  most  in  this  work  of  art  —  its  luminous 
simplicity,  its  absence  of  artifice,  its  qualities  of  wit,  of  emotion,  the 
certainty  of  its  metier  or  the  aptness  of  its  thought." 

[copyrighted] 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO£-  Ballet  in  One  Act- 

Second  Suite:    "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr£n£es,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  June  8,  1912 
by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  Of 
the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first  performance 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917  (Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
conducting),  and  its  most  recent  on  March  30-31,  1962. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  side 
drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  2  harps  and 
strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be 
replaced  by  instruments. 

The  Second  Suite  consists  of  the  final  scene  (without  break). 


I 


n  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned 
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BISCGTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d' amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge 
de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreog- 
rapher of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful 
to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what 
French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision  — 
notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907*  is  indeed  correct, 


*  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In  1907 
Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet 
season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et  Chloi" 
were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 

WHEN  CADILLAC  OWNERS  SAY  GREAT... THAT  MEANS  GREAT! 

A  Cadillac  owner  is  not  the  easiest  of  men  to  please.  For  he  has  come  to  expect 

all  the  good  things  that  Cadillac  alone  can  bring  to  his  motoring  life.  It  is 

significant,  then,  that  long-time  owners  are  so  outspoken  in  their  enthusiasm  for 

the  1965  Cadillac.  Their  reasons?  Cadillac's  new  lower,  longer  styling,  for  one. 

More  spacious,  more  convenient  interiors,  for  another.  Richer  fabrics 

and  appointments,  for  still  another.  And,  of  course,  smoother,  even  quieter 

performance.  Have  you  seen  the  great  new  Cadillac  yet? 

Standard  of  the  Wo  rid    feSl    COoMZC 


Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have 
many  times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for 
dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  produc- 
tion. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes 
was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in 
part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff. 
There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel 
ideas  of  his  own,  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined 
that,  in  the  presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine 
found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's 
later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  that  a  "late  eighteenth 
century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were  many  and 
extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took 
place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de 
ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff.' " 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final 
union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which 
was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell 
Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in 
current  print  (It  is  here  quoted  in  part). 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
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Charles  Munch 
Conducts  Music  of 
His  Beloved  France 

"In  this  superb  recording,  typical 
of  Columbia's  second-to-none 
product,"   says   The  American 

Record  Guide,  "one  could  hardly  expect  a  better  performance 

of  any  of  these  works." 

It  is  a  program  of  delicate  French  music.  Ravel's  elegant  Valses 
nobles  et  sentimentales  is  treated  with  the  particular  sophisti- 
cation that  is  the  trademark  of  the  composer's  craftsmanship. 
The  suite  from  Faure's  wistful  incidental  music  for  Maeter- 
linck's drama,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  is 
haunting  in  its  gentle  melancholy.  The 
selections  from  Berlioz'  Damna-^ 
tion  of  Faust  are  graceful,  fasci- 
nating and  provocative  in  their 
orchestral  color. 

High  Fidelity  sums  it  up  as  "A 
unique  disc.  .  .  .  Munch  handles 
this  collection  of  exquisite  minia- 
tures as  though  they  were  about  to  break;  every  nu- 
ance, every  delicious  phrase  is  caressed  with  loving 
care.  His  choice  of  tempos  balance  each  other  as 
though  he  were  weighing  hairs." 

It's  another  triumph  for  Dr.  Munch.  This  Columbia 
Masterworks  Lp  breathes  the  air  of  France  and 
everywhere  has  her  fragrance. 
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seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  ol  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully 
evaded  the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket 
into  which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the 
traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  The  others  join  in  the  dance,  which 
becomes  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  joyous  tumult. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  TALE  OF  YOUNG  LOVE 


Even  though  Ravel  and  Fokine  had  somewhat  different  pictures  in 
mind  for  the  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  in  the  one  case  the  paintings 
of  a  Fragonard  or  a  Boucher,  in  the  other  certain  conventions  of  stage 
decor,  nevertheless  the  tale  of  Longus,  describing  the  ways  of  innocent 
but  inquisitive  young  love,  entirely  charming  but  also  candid,  seems 
to  persist  and  suffuse  the  result  with  its  special  bucolic  flavor.  (The  tale 
was  translated  into  French  by  Amyot,  in  1559;  into  English  by  Angell 
Dave  in  1587,  by  George  Thornley  in  1657.) 

The  translation  by  Thornley  is  in  current  print.  Thornley,  in  a  pref- 
ace "to  the  criticall  reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and 
pleasant  writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetuall  Obligation  to  Love; 
An  Everlasting  Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A 
Delightful  Possession  even  for  all." 

The  place  of  the  story  is  Mitylene,  on  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  Two 
children  have  been  left  "exposed"  by  their  parents  and  have  been  found 
and  brought  up  by  shepherd  families.  Excerpts  from  Thornley's  trans- 
lation are  here  quoted  (chosen  with  discretion,  for  Longus  tells  without 
restraint  of  the  ways  and  delights  of  innocent  love). 
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"These  Infants  grew  up  apace,  and  still  their  beauty  appeared  too 
excellent  to  suit  with  rusticks,  or  derive  at  all  from  Clowns.  And 
Daphnis  now  is  fifteen,  and  Chloe  younger  two  years  .  .  . 

"And  now  this  pretty  pair  of  young  Shepherds,  are  as  jocund  in 
themselves  as  if  they  had  got  some  great  Empire,  while  they  sit  looking 
over  their  goodly  flocks;  and  with  more  than  usual  kindnesse,  treated 
both  the  Sheep  and  Goats.  For  Chloe  thankfully  referred  her  preserva- 
tion to  a  Sheep:  and  Daphnis  had  not  forgot  to  acknowledge  his  to  a 
Goat  .  .  . 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  Launs, 
Meadowes,  Valleyes,  and  Hills,  were  now  blowing;  all  was  fresh,  and 
green,  and  odorous.  The  Bee's  humming  from  the  flowers,  the  Bird's 
Avarbling  from  the  groves,  the  Lamb's  skipping  on  the  hills,  were  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear,  and  eye.  And  now  when  such  a  fragrancy  had  filled  those 
blest  and  happy  fields,  both  the  old  men  and  the  young,  would  imitate 
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knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
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the  pleasant  things  they  heard,  and  saw;  and  hearing  how  the  birds  did 
chant  it,  they  began  to  carroll  too;  and  seeing  how  the  Lambs  skipt, 
tript  their  light  and  numble  measures;  then  to  emulate  the  Bees,  they 
fall  to  cull  the  fairest  flowers.  Some  of  which  in  toysome  sport  they  cast 
in  one  anothers  bosoms,  and  of  some  plaited  Garlands  for  the  Nymphs. 
And  always  keeping  near  together,  had,  and  did  all  things  in  common: 
for  Daphnis  often  gathered  in  the  straggling  sheep;  and  Chloe  often 
drove  the  bolder  ventrous  Goats  from  the  crags,  and  precipices;  and 
sometimes  to  one  of  them,  the  care  of  both  the  flocks  was  left,  while  the 
other  did  intend  some  pretty  knack,  or  Toysome  play. 

"For  all  their  sport,  were  sports  of  children,  and  of  Shepherds.  Chloe 
scudding  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there  picking  up  the  windle- 
strawes;  would  make  in  plats,  a  Trap  to  catch  a  Grasshopper;  and  be  so 
wholly  bent  on  that,  that  she  was  carelesse  of  her  flocks.  Daphnis  on  the 
other  side,  having  cut  the  slender  reeds,  and  bored  the  quils,  or  inter- 
vals between  the  joynts  and  with  his  soft  wax  joyned  and  fitted  one  to 
another;  took  no  care  but  to  practise,  or  devise  some  tune,  even  from 
morning,  to  the  twilight.  Their  wine,  and  their  milk,  and  whatever 
was  brought  from  home  to  the  fields,  they  had  still  in  common.  And 
a  man  might  sooner  see  all  the  Cattel  separate  from  one  another,  then 
he  should  Chloe  and  Daphnis,  asunder. 
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"He  taught  her  to  play  on  the  pipe,  and  always  when  she  began  to 
blow,  would  catch  the  pipe  away  from  her  lips,  and  run  it  presently 
o're  with  his:  he  seemed  to  teach  her  when  she  was  out,  but  with  that 
specious  pretext,  by  the  pipe,  he  kist  Chloe.  .  .  . 

"But  it  happened  that  in  an  Agonie  that  one  kisse  had  cast  him  into, 
he  fell  to  mutter  with  himself,  such  fancies  as  these.  Wither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Nymph?  will  that  kisse  of  Chloe  drive  me?  Her  lips  are 
softer  than  Roses,  and  sweeter  than  the  honeycombs  of  the  Launs,  and 
Meadowes;  but  her  kisse  stings  like  a  Bee.  I  have  often  kist  the  young 
kids;  I  have  kist  a  pretty  whippet,  the  whelp  of  Melampo;  and  that 
Calf  which  Dorco  gave  me;  but  this  kisse  is  a  new  thing.  My  heart  leaps 
up  to  my  lips;  my  spirit  sparckles,  and  my  soul  melts;  and  yet  I  am  mad 
to  kisse  her  again.  Oh  what  a  mischievous  Victory  is  this!  Oh  what  a 
disease,  whose  name  I  know  not!  Did  Chloe  take  poyson  before  she 
kist  me?  How  then  is  she  not  dead?  How  sweetly  sing  the  Nightingales, 
while  my  pipe  hangs  on  yonder  pine?  How  wantonly  the  Kids  skip, 
and  I  lie  still  upon  the  ground?  How  sweetly  do  the  flowers  grow,  and 
I  neglect  to  make  garlands?  So  it  is,  the  Violet,  Hyacinth,  and  the 
Cowslips  flourish;  but  alas,  Daphnis,  Daphnis  withers!  And  will  it 
come  at  length  to  this,  that  Dorco  shall  appear  hereafter  handsomer 
than  I  to  Chloe?    These  Passions  and  Complaints  the  good  Daphnis 
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felt,  and  murmured  to  himself,  as  now  first  beginning  to  taste  of  the 
works  and  language  of  Love.  .  .  . 

"Then,  as  old  men  use  to  do,  when  they  are  a  little  whittled  with 
wine,  they  had  various  discourses  and  chats  among  them;  how  bravely 
in  their  youth  they  had  administered  the  pasturing  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  how  in  their  time  they  had  escaped  many  invasions,  and  inroads 
of  Pyrats  and  Theeves;  here  one  bragged,  that  he  had  killed  the  hugest 
Wolf  that  ever  came  upon  the  fields;  there  another,  that  he  had  bin 
second  to  Pan  alone  in  the  skill  and  art  of  piping.  And  this  was  the 
crack  of  Philetas.  And  therefore  Daphnis  and  Chloe  used  all  manner 
of  supplications  to  him,  that  he  would  communicate  with  them  that 
Art  of  piping,  and  play  upon  the  pipe  at  the  feast  of  that  god,  whom 
he  knew  to  delight  so  much  in  the  Pipe.  Philetas  promised  to  do  it 
although  he  excused  himself  by  the  short  breath  of  his  old  age,  and  so 
took  Daphnis  his  Pipe.  But  that  being  too  little  for  so  great  an  Art,  as 
being  made  to  be  inspired  by  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  he  sent  his  Son 
Tityrus  for  his  own,  the  Cottage  lying  distant  from  thence  but  ten  fur- 
longs. Tityrus  flinging  off  his  jacket  ran  naked,  swift  as  a  Hind.  But 
Lamo  had  promised  to  tell  them  that  Tale  of  the  Pipe,  which  a  Sicilian 
hired  by  him  for  a  Goat  and  a  Pipe,  had  sung  to  him.  This  Pipe,  That 
Organ  which  you  see,  was  heretofore  no  Organ,  but  a  very  fair  Maid, 
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who  had  a  sweet  and  musical  voice.  She  fed  Goats,  played  together  with 
the  Nymphs,  and  sang  as  now.  Pan,  while  she  in  this  manner  was  tend- 
ing her  Goats,  playing  and  singing;  came  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  what  he  desired,  and  promised  her  that  he  would  make 
all  her  Goats  bring  forth  twins  every  year.  But  she  disdained  and 
derided  his  Love,  and  denyed  to  take  him  to  be  her  Sweetheart,  who 
was  neither  perfect  man,  nor  perfect  Goat.  Pan  follows  her  with  vio- 
lence, and  thinks  to  force  her;  Syrinx  fled  Pan,  and  his  force.  Being 
now  a  weary  with  her  flight,  she  shot  herself  into  a  Grove  of  reeds,  sunk 
in  the  Fen,  and  disappeared.  Pan  for  anger  cut  up  the  reeds;  and  find- 
ing not  the  Maid  there,  and  then  reflecting  upon  what  had  happened, 
invented  this  Organ,  and  joyned  together  imparil,  or  unequal  quils, 
because  their  Love  was  so  imparil.  So  she  who  than  was  a  fair  Maid,  is 
now  become  a  Musical  Pipe. 

"Lamo  had  now  done  his  Tale,  and  Philetas  praised  him  for  it,  as  one 
that  had  told  them  a  Story  far  sweeter  than  any  Song:  when  Tityrus 
came  in,  and  brought  his  Father's  Pipe,  a  large  Organ,  and  made  up  a 
great  quils;  and  where  it  was  joyned  together  with  wax,  there  too  it  was 
set,  and  varied  with  brasse.  Insomuch,  that  one  would  have  thought, 
that  this  had  bin  that  very  Pipe  which  Pan  the  inventor  made  first. 
"When  therefore  Philetas  was  got  up,  and  had  set  himself  upright  on 
a  bench,  first  he  tryed  the  quils  whether  they  sounded  clear  and  sweet; 
then  finding  never  a  Cane  was  stopt,  he  played  a  loud  and  lusty  tune. 
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One  would  not  have  thought  that  he  had  heard  but  one  Pipe,  the 
Sound  was  so  high,  the  consort  so  full.  But  by  little  and  little  remitting 
that  vehemence,  he  changed  it  to  a  softer  and  sweeter  tone;  and  playing 
with  all  the  dexterousnesse  of  the  art  of  Musick,  he  showed  upon  the 
Pipe,  what  Notes  were  fit  for  the  herds  of  Cowes  and  Oxen,  what  agreed 
with  the  flocks  of  Goats,  what  were  pleasing  to  the  sheep.  The  tones 
for  the  sheep  were  soft  and  sweet,  those  of  the  herds  were  vehement; 
and  for  the  Goats,  were  sharp  and  shrill.  In  summe,  that  single  Pipe  of 
his  exprest  even  all  the  Shepherds  pipes.  Therefore  the  rest  in  deep 
silence  sate  still,  delighted  and  charmed  with  that  Musick." 

The  peaceful  life  of  the  young  and  uninstructed  lovers  suffered 
interruptions  and  tribulations  at  the  hands  of  predatory  "pyrats  and 
theeves,"  or  importunate  rivals  for  Chloe.  But  the  nymphs,  handmaids 
of  the  God  Pan,  intervened  to  protect  the  favored  pair.  At  last,  with 
every  rustic  ceremony,  they  were  united  in  marriage.  "And  Chloe  then 
first  knew,"  so  concludes  the  story,  "that  those  things  that  were  done 
in  the  Wood,  were  only  the  sweetest  Sports  of  Shepherds." 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
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under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 
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Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 

Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURT1N 
Symphony  No.  1 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 
Piano  Concerto  in  G 
Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

Symphony  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  5 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
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Requiem  Mass 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 
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Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Rimsky-Korsakov    Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 
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Mozart 


Prokofiev 


Schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 
Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 

Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Symphony  No.  4 
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to  review  basic  investment  policy.  Their  diversi- 
fied talents  and  knowledge  are  concentrated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Ours  is  a  highly 
personalized  service  based  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  objectives  of  each  cus- 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concert    in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

MARCH  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Grant  Johannessen,  Piano 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  Op.  15. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers  will  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience.  Subscribers  may 
use  the  attached  mail  order  form  or  visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
now  for  the  purchase  of  tickets.    Public  sale  will  begin  on  March  8. 

TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 

First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6;  Second  Balcony:  $5,  $4 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 


(PLEASE  TEAR  HERE) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Please  reserve tickets  at  $ for  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  p.m. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

Location  preference:    Floor  □     First  Balcony  □    Second  Balcony  Q 

Name 


Address. 


(PLEASE  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED,  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE) 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  March  14      •      8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Piston 

Mozart 

Carter 

Spohr 


Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 

INTERMISSION 

Nonet,  Op.  3 1 
PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
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Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

■ — ■  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 
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SMITH        COLLEGE        CONCERT 
Third  Concert,  Season  1964-1965 


COURSE 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES   MUNCH,   Guest  Conductor 
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Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Opus  23 

Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

1.  Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins 
(Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 

2.  Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit 

(The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 

3.  Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 
(The  Morning  of  a  Festal  Day) 

Intermission 


Berlioz 
Debussy 


Symphony  No.  4,  Opus  53 

Lento;  Allegro  con  brio 
Lento  molto 
Allegro  scherzando 
Allegro  molto 

*"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Ballet  Suite  No.  2) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


Roussel 


Ravel 


*RCA  Victor  Records 


John  M.  Greene  Hall  ^   Tue.  eve.,  Feb.  23  1965  *£   at  8:15 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  24,  at  8:30 
Fourth  Program 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 


BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini, "  Op.  23 


DEBUSSY  Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

I.  Par  lee  rues  et  par  les  chemins 
(Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 
II.   Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit 

(The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 
III.  Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 

(The  Morning  of  a  Festal  Day) 


INTERMISSION 


ROUSSEL 


Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 


I.  Lento;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


RAVEL     *"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 
Lever  du  jour  -  Pantomime  -  Danse  generale 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Friday  Evening,  February  26,  at  8:30 
Fourth  Program 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 


MOZART 


Divertimento  in  D  major,  for  Strings, 

K.  136 


I.  Allegro 
II.  Andante 
III.  Presto 

MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No,  5,  in  D  minor, 
"Reformation,"  Op.  107 


HONEGGER 


Andante;  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante 

Chorale:  Ein1  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 
(Andante  con  moto) ;  Allegro  vivace; 

Allegro  maestoso 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  No.  4,  "Deliciae  Baei liens es" 


I.  Lento  e  misterioso;  Allegro 
II.  Larghetto 
III.  Allegro 


RAVEL 


"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 


I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit 

II.  Malaguefta 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Saturday  Evening,  February  27,  at  8:30 
Third  Program 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra 


I.  Vivace 
II,  Largo  ma  non  tanto 
III.  Allegro 

Soloists:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  and  ALFRED  KRIPS 


BEETHOVEN 


BERG 


Overture,  Leonore  No*  2 

"Le  Vin",  Concert  Aria 
(To  a  text  by  Charles  Baudelaire) 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Sunday  Afternoon,  February  28,  at  3:30 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  "La  Scala  di  Seta11 


BRAHMS 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and 

Violoncello,  Op.  102 


I.  Allegro 
II.  Andante 
III.  Vivace  non  troppo 


PROKOFIEV 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.   6,    in  E-flat  minor, 

Op.    Ill 


I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.   Largo 
III.  Vivace 


Soloists 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN    JULES  ESKIN 
Violin  Cello 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Eighty-Fourth  Season,    1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

RUTGERS   UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM,   NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Tuesday  Evening,   March  2,   at  8:30 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 


I.  Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo  (Wuchtig) 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro  moderate) 


Baldwin  Piano 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .  .   ,     .„ 

*  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrioN,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Talcott  M.  Banks 
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(gliburn,  "with  the^oston  Symphony  under Jeinsdorf  in  a  Stable  0^mt  Collaboration 


^jrahms 
^QoncertoTNo. 


Leinsdorf,  Cliburn,  Concertmaster  Silverstein:  "intense,  intelligent' 


m 


hen  artists  of  the  stature  of 
Cliburn  and  Leinsdorf  address 
themselves  to  the  recording  of  such 
a  noble  work,  it  is  an  event  of 
major  significance.  Moreover,  the 
collaboration  here  is  one  that  is  es- 
pecially appropriate,  as  both  are 
masters  of  the  Romantic  repertoire 
and  style.  Brahms'  First  Concerto 
is  a  "big"  concerto,  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  symphony,  that 
imposes  heavy  demands  on  both 
soloist  and  orchestra.  Cliburn, 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony meet  this  challenge  in  a  re- 
cording that  captures  all  the  essen- 
tial passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score. 

This  first  collaboration  between 
Cliburn,  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  is  also  a  "first"  in  two 
other  respects:  it  is  the  first  record- 
ing of  this  work  by  Cliburn,  and 
the  first  recording  of  this  impor- 
tant work  in  Dynagroove  sound. 
Liner  notes  by  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner James  A.  Michener. 


Hctor 


The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


Van  Cliburn 

Brahms  Concerto  No.  I 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Kricli  Leinsdorf 


CONTENTS 

Program 9 

Notes 

Strauss  ("Don  Juan") 1 1 

Piston  (Symphony  No.  8)      .     .     .31 

Entr'actes 

Strauss  at  the  Crossroads 

(J.N.  B.)       .......   16 

Stuffed  Owls  and  Stiff 

Composers  (By  Alan  Rich)      .  42 

Notes 
Brahms  (Piano  Concerto  No.  2)     .  52 


WATERCOLORS 

The  exhibition  now  in  the  Gallery  is 
loaned  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Water- 
color  painters. 

THE  SOLOIST 

Grant  Johannesen  is  appearing  for  the 
second  time  in  this  series.  Born  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  Norwegian  parents,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  New  York  in  1944. 
Since  then  he  has  toured  this  country  a 
number  of  times.  He  first  visited  Europe 
in  1949,  playing  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  Norway.  He  was  the 
soloist  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Or- 
chestra in  1953  and  1964. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Erich  Leinsdorf  has  announced  plans 
for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  Twen- 
ty-fifth Season,  which  will  run  from  June 
27  through  August  22,  concurrently  with 
the  Berkshire  Festival.  This  is  Mr. 
Leinsdorf's  third  season  as  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  he  will  continue  to  in- 
troduce innovations  which  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  nation's  leading  bridge 
between  the  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional level  in  music. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be 
definitely  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Performance  Department  and  the  Tan- 
glewood  Institute.  The  Performance 
Department  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
Fellows,  each  of  whom  has  finished  his 
formal  training  and  begun  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  will  receive  a  fellow- 
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You  will  love  our  printed  acetate 
robe — that  packs  and  washes  beau- 
tifully. Pink  or  Yellow.  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large.  $25.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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women 

salute  the 

costume  in 

Spring  navy 


Refreshing  Spring-weight  master 
sheer,  eloquent  ribbon  flowers 
and  cartridge  pleating  trimming 
the  gored  skirt  dress  and  cardi- 
gan jacket.  1 4  V2  -24  V2  .      29.95 

Better   Dresses  —  Third   Floor 

BOSTON      •      BELMONT 
PEABODY     •      FRAMINGHAM 


ship  stipend  of  $500.  This  number  will 
include  seventy  orchestral  instrumental- 
ists, who  will  make  up  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra;  seven  key- 
board players;  eight  solo  singers;  four 
conductors;  and  ten  composers.  All  in- 
strumentalists and  vocalists  will  con- 
centrate on  the  performance  of  chamber 
music,  devoting  time  to  all  areas  of  music 
from  baroque  to  contemporary.  Many 
chamber  music  programs  will  be  pre- 
sented before  the  public  during  the  eight- 
week  season.  In  addition,  the  seventy- 
piece  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
will  give  five  full-length  concerts  during 
the  season.  The  works  of  the  Composi- 
tion Fellows  as  well  as  other  young  com- 
posers will  be  performed  during  the 
Music  Center  chamber  concerts  and  dur- 
ing the  1965  Festival  of  Contemporary 
American  Music,  a  plan  which  reflects 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  program  into  the  regular 
course,  making  contemporary  music  a 
truly  integral  part  of  every  member's 
studies.  All  members  of  the  Perform- 
ance Department  will  attend  a  series  of 
meetings  on  Musicianship,  led  by  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  and  other  eminent  experts,  in 
performance,  musicology,  composition, 
and  other  fields. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  divulged  his  plans  for 
the  1965  session  in  an  interview,  and 
said  in  part: 

"During  my  third  summer  as  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  I  have 
suggested  a  new  approach  to  our  task. 
At  the  time  of  my  appointment  Mr. 
Cabot,  the  President  of  our  Trustees, 
conveyed  to  me  that  he  expected  a  fresh 
and  unprejudiced  search  for  best  results. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  since  the 
Center  was  first  opened  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  has 
experienced  jolts,  upsets,  and  reorienta- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  entire  field 
of  higher  education  will  gradually  arrive 
at  the  formula  that  concentrated  study 
by  qualified  young  minds  is  so  essential 
to  our  society  that  such  study  must  be 
considered  employment  per  se,  and  must 
be  paid  like  any  regular  job.  What  we 
are  starting  at  Tanglewood  this  summer 
— on  a  modest  scale  due  to  our  limited 
funds — is  this  very  concept. 
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"To  our  new  Performance  Department 
a  maximum  of  one  hundred  instrumen- 
talists, singers  and  composers  will  be 
admitted.  Each  of  these  young  musicians 
will  be  awarded  a  fellowship  stipend 
enabling  him  to  devote  his  summer  ex- 
clusively to  his  art  without  monetary 
pursuit.  The  program  will  include  all 
the  performing  groups  on  a  new  post- 
graduate level,  as  well  as  lectures  and 
discussions  and  an  amalgamation  of 
the  contemporary  music  program  into 
the  regular  course,  including  the  entire 
expanse  of  music  in  every  member's 
studies. 

"You  might  say  that  we  live  in  a  time 
when  the  musical  profession  and  the 
musical  public  have  two  sets  of  values 
and  standards,  esthetically,  emotionally 
and  intellectually.  I  would  even  say 
philosophically.  On  one  side  are  the 
composers,  performers,  and  critics ;  on 
the  other  side  is  the  ever-increasing 
audience,  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  music  as  a  spectator  art,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  popular  interest  in  composi- 
tion and  performance.  For  the  period  of 
transition  in  which  we  live  it  is  useful 
to  our  musical  culture  to  train  what  I 
should  like  to  call  cadres  of  well-in- 
formed and  sophisticated  music  teachers, 
music  administrators,  people  who  con- 
duct music  appreciation  courses,  and 
amateurs. 

"The  Tanglewood  Institute  offers  to 
musical  laymen,  teachers  and  non-per- 
forming musicians,  a  milieu  of  perform- 
ances of  the  highest  quality,  in  addition 
to  a  series  of  specialized  seminars. 
Those  who  work  in  the  larger  field  of 
school  and  amateur  music  will  find  here 
guidance,  stimulation  and  new  ideas.  I 
believe  that  the  Tanglewood  Institute 
can  give  a  great  deal  to  all  those  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  music,  whether  they  want  to  enjoy  the 
contemporary  style  more  or  find  stronger 
arguments  for  their  instinctive  conserv- 
atism, or  to  guide  others  toward  one  or 
both  of  these  objectives,  or  to  find  a 
bridge  between  the  composer  and  the 
audience. 

"I  have  great  hope  and  confidence  that 
these  two  parts  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 
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We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN    HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Fifth   Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  7,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Strauss.  .  .    "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Piston Symphony  No.  8 

I.     Moderate*  mosso 
II.     Lento  assai 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

GRANT  JOHANNESEN 

Mr.  Johannesen  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  instruments  required  are:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities 
belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.   He  had  ready  for 
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his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
newly  colorful  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands 
for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Bulow,  beholding  his  protege"  flaunting  the 
colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His 
Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  produc- 
ing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandi- 
ose Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick 
remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 


The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in   the  matter  of  Faust  and 
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Meatless  meals  will  be  intriguing,  even  exciting,  when  prepared 
with  S.  S.  Pierce  foods.  Our  stores  offer  a  taste  tempting  selection 
of  seafoods,  cheese,  prepared  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  soups  and 
fruits.  A  few  favorites: 


King  Crab  Meat 
Canadian  Lobster 
Chinook  Salmon  Steak 
Jumbo  Cleaned  Shrimp 
Albacore  White  Tuna 
Fish  Chowder 
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Sherried  Crab  Bisque 
Macaroni  With  Cheese 
Meatless  Ravioli 
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Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 
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Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
a i  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  oi  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  thai 
letches  him." 

Without  various  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to  discern  these  main 
outlines  in  the  music  —  at  first  a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery 
hero  of  Lenau  —  a  romantic  idealist,  but  certainly  no  ascetic.  The 
middle  section  is  patently  a  love  episode.  A  theme  for  the  deeper 
strings  becomes  the  shimmering  and  glamorous  accompaniment  to 
another  amorous  melody  for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in 
the  score  found  a  place  for  Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells  us  that  the  object 
of  the  first  episode  in  this  section  is  the  Countess,  while  the  melody 
for  the  oboe  is  Anna.)  The  closing  section  is  in  the  mood  of  the  first, 
but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation;  the  resourceful  Strauss  injects  impor- 
tant new  matter,  and  works  the  old  in  a  new  guise,  riotous  and 
frenetic.  A  second  principal  Don  Juan  theme  is  introduced,  a  full- 
rigged  Straussian  horn  motive;  the  oboe  theme  and  others  are  alluded 
to  in  the  development,  which  plainly  depicts  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau, 
to  whom  the  fruits  of  conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are  grasped.  The 
climax  is  one  ot  catastrophe.  [copyrighted] 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
STRAUSS  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


\To  composer,  undergoing  the  growing  pains  of  finding  himself,  has 
**  ^  been  surrounded  with  more  violently  opposing  influences  than 
the  young  Richard  Strauss.  Bred  in  the  classical  tradition,  he  held  in 
greatest  respect  the  music  of  Brahms  and  the  advice  of  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Brahms'  foremost  champion.  Brahms  was  in  the  autumn  of  his 
fame  at  that  time,  but  Liszt  and  Wagner,  who  had  recently  died,  had 
left  music  of  powerful  appeal  and  advocates  who  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  capture  the  youthful  Bavarian  to  their  cause. 
The  Wagnerian  faction  were  to  have  their  way  with  him.  While 
writing  his  student  compositions  in  the  academic  formalities  of  his 
schooling,  Strauss  kept  moving  with  a  steady  consistency  in  their  direc- 
tion. When  in  the  summer  of  1888,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  com- 
pleted the  score  of  Don  Juan,  he  had  reached  the  point  of  full  commit- 
ment. With  that  extraordinary  feat  of  daring  and  color  handling,  he 
was  planting  himself  once  and  for  all  on  the  side  of  Weimar  and 
Bayreuth.  This  was  his  first  "tone  poem"  to  be  performed;  he  had  given 
that  categorical  label  to  Macbeth,  written  two  years  before,  and  still  to 
undergo  revision  and  reach  performance.    Macbeth  was  the  halfway 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 
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When  he  isn't  designing  brass  instru- 
ments, playing  Brahms  lieder  on  the  trom- 
bone, or  managing  a  Little  League  baseball 
team,  William  Gibson  manages  to  serve 
with  great  distinction  as  First  Trombone 
of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  author  of  this  very  American  string  of  achievements  comes  by  his 
interests  honestly:  he  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Marloa,  Oklahoma, 
attended  Oklahoma  State,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  where 
he  studied  trombone  under  Gerhard  and  orchestral  interpretation  under 
Tabuteau. 

After  rising  through  the  trombone  ranks  of  the  National,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras,  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  first-desk  man  in  1955  and  has  remained  here  hap- 
pily ever  since.  In  addition  to  his  performances  with  Symphony,  he  has 
appeared  (and  recorded)  with  the  New  England  Brass  Quartet,  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood,  and  instructed  his  two  teen- 
age boys  in  .  .  .  baseball,  of  course. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER    F.D.I.C.  TRUST    DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE    STREET,    BOSTON 
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realization,  Don  Juan  the  clear  crystallization  of  the  Straussian  Ton- 
dichtung. 

A  composer  with  less  inward  sense  of  direction  would  have  been  more 
perplexed  by  the  surging,  contrary  impulses,  the  contradictory  affilia- 
tions, the  heady  excitement  aroused  by  even  his  early  performances  — 
an  excitement  not  all  in  his  favor.  At  twenty-four  he  was  a  musician 
of  unquestionable  promise,  sympathetic  and  impressionable,  eagerly 
encouraged  by  the  conservatives  on  one  side  and  the  radicals  on  the 
other.  In  childhood  he  had  been  nurtured  under  the  traditional  point 
of  view.  His  father,  a  horn  player  and  a  complete  reactionary,  was  torn 
between  pride  in  his  brilliant  son  and  dismay  at  Richard's  increasingly 
liberal  tendencies.  Aside  from  the  elder  Strauss,  two  other  men  then 
in  their  late  fifties  held  his  allegiance  and  respect  in  spite  of  their 
entirely  diametrical  points  of  view.  One  was  Alexander  Ritter,  the 
other  Hans  von  Bulow. 

Hans  von  Bulow  was  his  classical  preceptor.  Strauss  was  a  hopeful 
student  of  nineteen  when  he  had  first  encountered  him  in  Berlin,  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  Bulow  was  then  a  famous  pianist  and  conductor. 
He  was  on  the  alert  for  young,  emergent  talent,  warmly  befriended 
Strauss  and  tried  to  open  up  the  way  for  him.  He  was  an  ardent 
Brahmsian    but    an    ex-Wagnerian.     Wagner    had    ten    years    before 
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windows 


0  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
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Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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deprived  him  of  his  wife  (Cosima  von  Bulow,  nee  Liszt).  He  still  con- 
ducted the  music  of  Wagner,  but  attached  his  personal  loyalties,  his 
capacity  for  devotion,  to  Brahms.  Brahms  became  his  battle  cry,  some- 
times to  that  composer's  embarrassment  when  Bulow  made  defiant 
speeches  at  concerts  proclaiming  Brahms  as  the  true  successor  to  Bee- 
thoven. Brahms  accordingly  was  much  honored  at  the  Duchy  of  Mein- 
ingen  when  Billow  was  the  Hofkapellmeister  there,  and  when  he  made 
Strauss  his  assistant  in  that  post  in  1885.  It  was  during  the  tenure  of 
Strauss  that  there  took  place  the  first  performance  of  Brahms'  E  minor 
Symphony,  what  Billow  called  the  "Thirteenth"  Symphony  (by  the 
logic  of  nine  plus  four). 

The  friendship  of  the  two  men  during  the  Meiningen  season  was  on 
the  one  side  respectful  and  grateful,  with  a  touch  of  adoration,  on  the 
other  warm  and  generous,  almost,  but  not  quite,  forbearing.  It  was  for 
deeper,  musical  reasons  that  their  association  was  headed  for  trouble, 
although  neither  could  have  suspected  it  at  first.  Strauss  approached 
his  "honored  master"  with  caution,  for  Bulow  was  notoriously  and 
unreasonably  explosive,  and  was  capable  of  directing  rude  remarks  at 
the  Princess  herself  when  her  Highness  visited  rehearsals.  Since  the 
music  of  Wagner  had  become  an  ineradicable  part  of  his  nature,  and 
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On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company  was 
almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 
then  as  now,  to  produce 
the  finest  in 
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still  appeared  on  his  programs,  since  there  were  family  complications, 
such  as  the  custody  by  Cosima  of  his  daughter  Daniela,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  full  of  inner  conflict,  subject  to  attacks  of  nerves. 
However  there  was  for  a  long  while  no  apparent  friction  between 
Biilow  and  Strauss. 

Strauss  as  a  young  and  rapidly  developing  artist  was  alert  to  every 
musical  tendency  about  him,  and  not  too  concerned  with  musical  party 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  an  ear  for  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt  that  was  more  than  sympathetic  —  it  was  acquisitive  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  gradually  coming  to  the  realization  that  here  lay  his 
true  natural  inclination,  his  true  course.  He  had  been  bred  in  the 
pattern  of  the  sonata  forms  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  chamber  pieces 
in  each  combination:  a  string  quartet,  a  suite  for  winds,  a  sonata  for 
piano,  for  cello,  concertos  for  violin,  for  horn,  even  a  symphony  (1883- 
1884).  There  appeared  increasing  liberties  within  thematic  shape  and 
development  which  found  a  peak  in  the  Violin  Sonata  of  1887,  a  sort 
of  seal  of  accomplishment  upon  the  chamber  field  he  was  about  to 
abandon.  It  had  foreglimpses  of  the  impish  Till,  still  unwritten,  and 
a  slow  movement  wrhich  he  called  an  "Improvisation."  The  Burleske 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  his  last  solo  concerto  until  his  old  age,  was  a 
brilliant  accomplishment,  but  also  a  similar  point  of  departure.    By 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 
for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  received  its 
initial  American  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  December  19,  1930. 

Taut  and  austere  in  style,  this 
setting  of  excerpts  from  the 
Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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that  time,  full  orchestral  color  was  his  obvious  goal.  Liszt's  "symphonic 
poems"  gave  him  a  pattern.  The  Wagnerian  virus  had  also  inevitably 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  be  re-aligned  to  his  artistic  needs 
until  he  had  met  disaster  with  his  first  opera,  Guntram  (1893). 

Alexander  Ritter  was  his  Romantic  instigator  at  this  time,  giving 
him  the  kind  of  encouragement  and  assurance  he  most  wanted  to  hear, 
and  which  he  was  not  getting  from  Biilow.  Ritter  had  had  a  long 
career  as  conductor  and  composer.  Strauss  became  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  violinist  in  the  Meiningen  Orchestra.  Symphonic  poems  which 
have  survived  only  as  titles  indicate  his  aesthetic  tendency:  Seraphische 
Phantasie,  Erotische  Legende.  Ritter  had  not  only  labored  in  the  camp 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner  —  he  had  married  into  it.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Wagner's  niece  Franziska,  who  was  a  Wagnerian  soprano.  Ritter  has 
left  his  principal  impress  on  history  not  as  a  composer  or  performer, 
but  as  a  friend  of  Wagner  and  as  the  man  who  talked  Strauss  into 
the  full  tide  of  orchestral  color,  of  free  fantasy  under  the  banner  of 
"Musih  als  Ausdruck."  He  found  Strauss  an  innocent  craftsman  of 
tones  but  also  an  impressionable  and  ready  listener,  and  led  him  into 
the  ways  of  speculation,  self-inspection,  and  declared  purpose. 

Strauss  had  composed  his  Symphony  in  F  minor  in  1884,  with  the 
respect  for  form  expected  of  a  good  Brahmsian,  and  Biilow  praised  and 
performed  it.  When  he  wrote  a  second  "symphony,"  the  result  of  a 
trip  to  Italy,  and  called  it  "Aus  Italien"  (1886),  it  became  evident  that 
his  sense  of  duty  to  classical  symphonic  structure  had  all  but  evapo- 
rated. When  Strauss  was  composing  Don  Juan  he  well  knew  that 
Biilow  would  disapprove  in  theory,  would  consider  it  a  final  capitula- 
tion to  the  unpardonable  thesis  that  music  should  find  its  form  through 
its  immediate  expressive  need.  Biilow  was  to  applaud  Don  Juan  at  its 
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first  performance  because  it  was  irresistible,  a  triumph  for  its  maker, 
but  he  was  to  realize  at  the  same  moment  that  he  had  lost  his  protege 
to  the  other  camp.  Strauss  foresaw  this  —  he  was  distressed  when  a 
note  of  sarcasm  began  to  show  in  the  Master's  letters.  Strauss,  striving 
to  preserve  their  friendship,  had  no  recourse  but  to  try  to  justify  him- 
self in  writing.  He  might  have  written  what  was  the  plain  truth:  "This 
path  draws  me,  it  has  become  my  own.  I  cannot  abandon  it.  I  cannot 
even  question  it."  Instead  he  wrote  from  Munich,  August  24,  1888, 
this  earnest  and  touching  letter: 

"Whether  I  can  immediately  reverse  the  direction  in  which  I  have 
been  moving  by  way  of  development  from  the  F  minor  Symphony  is 
something  about  which  I  cannot  yet  give  an  assurance.  A  linking  up 
with  the  Beethoven  of  Coriolan,  Egmont,  the  Leonore  III  overture,  of 
Les  Adieux,  above  all  with  the  late  Beethoven,  whose  complete  oeuvre, 
in  my  opinion,  could  never  have  been  created  without  a  poetic  subject, 
seems  to  me  the  only  course  for  the  time  being  by  which  an  independent 
further  development  of  our  instrumental  music  is  yet  possible.  If  I 
lack  the  artistic  power  and  talent  to  achieve  something  worthwhile  in 
this  direction,  then  it  is  certainly  better  to  let  it  rest  with  the  big  nine 
and  their  distinguished  progeny  of  four.  I  don't  understand  why, 
before  we  have  tried  our  strength  to  see  whether  we  are  capable  of 
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independent  creativity  and  perhaps  of  advancing  our  art  by  a  tiny  step, 
we  immediately  want  to  talk  ourselves  into  decadence  and  assume  the 
attitude  of  decadence  in  advance;  if  nothing  comes  of  it  —  well:  I  still 
think  it  is  better  perhaps  to  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  and  said  some- 
thing wrong,  but  in  pursuit  of  one's  genuine  artistic  conviction,  than 
to  have  said  something  superfluous  on  the  old,  well  trodden  high  road. 

"Allow  me  one  further  brief  unburdening,  in  which  I  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  clarifying  my  point  of  view,  perhaps  I  can  say  to  you  in 
writing  what  I  could  never  have  said  verbally. 

"From  the  F  minor  Symphony  onwards  I  have  found  myself  in  a 
gradually  ever  increasing  contradiction  between  the  musical-poetic  con- 
tent that  I  want  to  convey  and  the  ternary  sonata  form  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  classical  composers.   In  the  case  of  Beethoven  the 
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Did  you  attend  your  first 
concert  in  1934? 


That  was  the  year  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  above,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  masqueraded 
in  18th  Century  costumes  for  the 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

That  same  year  Serge  Prokofiev 
completed  the  symphonic  version  of 
the  suite  "Lieutenant  Kije"  in 
Moscow.  The  2,000th  performance 
of  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  And  Arnold 
Schoenberg  made  his  first  guest  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 


If  you  remember  these  events, 
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looking these  opportunities.  And 
they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  BS,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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musical-poetic  content  was  for  the  most  part  completely  covered  by 
this  very  'Sonata  form,'  which  he  raised  to  its  highest  point,  wholly 
expressing  in  it  what  he  felt  and  wanted  to  say.  Yet  already  there  are 
to  be  found  works  of  his  (the  last  movement  of  the  A-flat  major  Sonata, 
Adagio  of  the  A  minor  Quartet,  etc.),  where  for  a  new  content  he  had 
to  devise  a  new  form.  Now,  what  was  for  Beethoven  a  'form'  absolutely 
in  congruity  with  the  highest,  most  glorious  content,  is  now,  after  sixty 
years,  used  as  a  formula  inseparable  from  our  instrumental  music 
(which  I  strongly  dispute),  simply  to  accommodate  and  enclose  a  'pure 
musical'  (in  the  strictest  and  narrowest  meaning  of  the  word)  content, 
or  worse,  to  stuff,  and  expand  a  content  with  which  it  does  not 
correspond. 

"If  you  want  to  create  a  work  of  art  that  is  unified  in  its  mood  and 
consistent  in  its  structure,  and  if  it  is  to  give  the  listener  a  clear  and 
definite  impression,  then  what  the  author  wants  to  say  must  have  been 
just  as  clear  and  definite  in  his  own  mind.  This  is  only  possible  through 
the  inspiration  by  a  poetical  idea,  whether  or  not  it  be  introduced  as 
a  programme.  I  consider  it  a  legitimate  artistic  method  to  create  a 
correspondingly  new  form  for  every  new  subject,  to  shape  which  neatly 
and  perfectly  is  a  very  difficult  task,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
attractive.  Of  course,  purely  formalistic,  Hanslickian  music-making 
will  no  longer  be  possible,  and  we  cannot  have  any  more  random  pat- 
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terns,  that  mean  nothing  either  to  the  composer  or  the  listener,  and  no 
symphonies  (Brahms  excepted,  of  course)  that  always  give  me  the 
impression  of  giant's  clothes,  designed  for  a  Hercules,  in  which  the 
puny  maker  is  trying  to  comport  himself  elegantly. 

"The  exact  expression  of  my  artistic  thinking  and  feeling,  and  in 
style  the  most  independent  and  purposeful  work  I  have  yet  done,  is 
Macbeth. 

"Perhaps  you  will  acquire  sympathy  for  some  later  work  of  mine, 
that  is  a  little  less  stark  and  brutal  in  content  than  Macbeth,  and  also 
for  the  way  I  have  now  chosen  to  follow."  (He  surely  had  in  mind 
Don  Juan,  then  on  his  work  table.) 

The  correspondence  from  this  point  becomes  less  frequent.  As 
Biilow  rejected  Wagner  while  deeply  bound  to  his  music,  he  must  have 
felt  the  logical  necessity  of  rejecting  Strauss  on  principle,  while 
inwardly  loving  and  admiring  his  younger  colleague.  He  was  at  once 
aware  of  the  gleaming  brilliance  of  Don  Juan,  the  fine  assurance  of 
the  young  master  in  his  new  manner  of  musical  speech. 

Von  Biilow  died  in  1894,  before  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  great  suc- 
cession of  tone  poems  and  operas. 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  8 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Symphony,  which  was  completed  on  January  27  of  this  year,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  following  instruments  are  used:  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 
drum,  2  harps  and  strings. 

Walter  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  following  account  of  his 
new  Symphony: 
"When  my  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  recently  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  lady  stopped  me  in  the  corridor 
and  said,  "Please  excuse  my  asking  a  personal  question,  but  I  want  so 
much  to  know  what  you  and  Mr.  Leinsdorf  were  talking  about  while 
taking  a  bow."  I  had  thought  all  the  questions  one  could  ask  a  com- 
poser had  been  put  to  me,  but  this  was  new.  Furthermore,  and  oddly 
enough,  it  happened  that  I  did  have  something  to  tell.  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
was  saying,  "Now  you  must  write  something  for  us,"  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony having  been  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  for  the  Boston  Symphony  but  under  Serge  Kousse- 
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vitzky  and  Charles  Munch,  respectively.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Orchestra  has  shown  different  qualities  of  sound  and  style  under  the 
regular  leadership  of  these  three  distinguished  conductors,  so  the 
proposal  was  for  me  timely,  logical,  and  intriguing.  We  continued  our 
conversation  in  the  Green  Room.  Replying  to  my  query  as  to  the  kind 
of  piece  he  would  like,  the  maestro  put  forth  several  attractive  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  I  hope  one  day  to  carry  out.  When  I  voiced  a 
preference  for  the  Eighth  Symphony  he  heartily  agreed. 

"The  greatest  service  one  can  render  a  composer  is  to  play  his  music, 
a  service  beside  which  that  of  supplying  him  with  food  and  lodging 
appears  under  the  heading  of  relatively  minor  fringe  benefits.  For  it 
is  only  by  hearing  his  works  performed  that  he  is  enabled  to  progress 
and  develop  as  a  creative  artist.  Also,  the  knowing  that  someone  wants 
him  to  compose,  which  he  is  going  to  do  anyway,  is  nonetheless  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging.  In  this  work  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
make  music  that  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  performers  and  the  listeners, 
admittedly  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  notion.  Rather  than  make  an 
attempt  at  describing  the  symphony  in  words,  I  prefer  to  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  listener  of  his  individual  role  as  receiver  of 
a  musical  communication.   The  content  of  the  message  conveyed  will 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 
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be,  and  should  be,  interpreted  by  him  in  his  own  way,  and  conditioned 
by  his  own  personality  and  experience.  His  is  an  indispensable  role, 
for  without  a  receiver  there  can  be  no  communication." 


Mr.  Piston,  whose  previous  seven  symphonies  have  been  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Third  in  1948,  and  the  Second  was  the  choice  of  the  New  York  Music 
Critics  Circle  in  1945. 

Two  summations  of  Walter  Piston  and  his  music  are  at  hand.  The 
first  is  quoted  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  (he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1924): 

"Final  artistic  judgments  await  the  verdict  of  history.  Yet  there  are 
few  men  of  music  in  the  world  today  who  would  not  assign  to  Walter 
Piston  a  significant  place  in  the  music  of  our  time.  Shy,  witty,  affable, 
Piston  has  succeeded  in  synthesizing  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  modern  music  with  his  own  artistry  and  technical  perfection.  Like 
his  music,  he  gives  a  pleasant  incisive  impression,  and  his  Down  East 
twang  frankly  reveals  the  American  heritage  which  combined  with  the 
Italian  warmth  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  High  school  training  in 
mechanics  and  blacksmithing,  a  job  as  draftsman  for  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated, schooling  in  painting  and  drawing  were  all  asides  to  his  musical 
career,  and  he  earned  money  for  music  lessons  by  playing  jazz  and  rag- 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit :  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $16,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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time.  The  influence  of  Archibald  T.  Davison  brought  him  to  Harvard 
College  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1924  and  at  Harvard  he  has  been 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Paris  on  a  Paine  Fellow- 
ship. As  he  advanced  to  full  Professor,  he  progressed  in  musical  breadth. 
He  set  down  the  fundamental  principles,  enlivened  by  past  examples,  in 
his  Principles  of  Harmonic  Analysis  (1933),  Harmony  (1941),  Counter- 
point (1947)  [and  Orchestration  (1955)],  departing  from  the  dogma  of 
older  texts.  'He  has  summed  up  the  tendencies  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  given  them  broad  and  masterful  expression,'  a  critic  has  written. 
'His  unique  contribution  is  to  have  done  this  .  .  .  with  outstanding 
excellence  in  a  country  where  few  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
as  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  artists.'  " 

The  second  was  written  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky: 

"In  the  constellation  of  modern  American  composers,  Walter  Piston 
has  now  reached  the  stardom  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has  not 
exploded  into  stellar  prominence  like  a  surprising  nova,  but  took  his 
place  inconspicuously,  without  passing  through  the  inevitable  stage  of 
musical  exhibitionism  or  futuristic  eccentricity.  True,  there  is  a  bark- 
ing dog  in  the  score  of  Piston's  suite  from  the  ballet  The  Incredible 
Flutist,  but  the  canine  sound  effect  is  used  ad  libitum.  The  music  of 
Walter  Piston  derives  its  vitality  from  immanent  impulses,  without 
extraneous  motivation.  In  the  matter  of  music  form,  Walter  Piston 
does  not  solicit  public  attention  by  strange  conceits,  and  calls  a  musical 


THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •         BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art  • 
Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
All  open  or  coming  soon  at  the  exciting 

Prudential  Center,  Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY   OF   AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER     37     MILLION      PEOPLE     —      INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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spade  a  spade  rather  than  a  rectangular  ferreous  lamina  socketed  on  a 
ligneous  handle.  Generally,  he  prefers  matter-of-fact  designations,  such 
as  Sonata,  Concertino,  or  Suite.  If  he  refurbishes  the  old  forms,  he 
keeps  their  recognizable  features.  In  harmony  and  counterpoint  he 
adopts  without  partiality  such  means  of  musical  expression  as  are 
suitable  to  the  task  at  hand.  His  music  is  eminently  tonal,  but  when 
it  is  his  purpose,  he  ornaments  the  design  with  atonal  lacery." 

Since  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  i960  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Harvard  University,  a  commission  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  resulted  in  his  Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Joseph  Fuchs  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  28,  i960,  and  by 
other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist.  A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists  Melville  Stecher  and  Norman 
Horowitz.  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was  commissioned  by  the  Association 
of  Women's  Committees  for  Symphony  Orchestras  and  was  performed 
in  Cleveland  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20,  1961.  His 
New  England  Sketches,  composed  for  the  Worcester  Festival,  was  also 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  October  14,  i960. 

[copyrighted] 
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WANT    NEW    VIEWPOINTS? 
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MODERN    LANGUAGE    CENTER 
EL  4-2124 


You  can 
rely  upon 
the  Agent 
who  displays 
this  symbol. 
We  do. 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OLD  COLONY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  IDEMNITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


87  KILBY  STREET 

BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUITABLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

COAST-TO-COAST  NETWORK  OF  REGIONAL  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES 

TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER! 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 


27  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d'amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

RADIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730  Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'  World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.  Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South  Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping   Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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(Continued 
Center,  the  Performance  Department 
and  the  Tanglewood  Institute,  can  make 
a  singularly  significant  contribution  to 
our  music  world.  We  are  part  of  a  huge 
population  and  education  explosion.  We 
try  to  cope  with  unprecedented  growth, 
demand  for  more  education,  for  more 
art,  more  books,  more  music.  It  is  be- 
wildering. My  main  concern  is  that  the 
word  more  should  never  replace  the 
word  better.  Thus  I  am  not  looking  for 
more  concerts  and  more  students,  but 
for  better  concerts  and  better  students. 
Yet  our  whole  civilization  imperatively 
asks  us  to  do  more.  To  combine  the 
more  with  the  better  is  the  big  task 
which  needs  to  be  tackled,  and  we  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  making 
every  effort,  I  hope  with  sufficient  equip- 
ment of  heart  and  mind,  to  contribute 
something  very  useful  and  important 
to  music  in  the  60's  and  70's  of  this 
century." 


from  page  j) 

CHAMBER  CONCERT 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers will  present  their  third  and  final 
Boston  concert  this  season  in  Sanders 
Theatre  Sunday  evening,  March  14,  at 
8:30  p.m.  The  new  organization  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
players  will  perform  Piston's  Diverti- 
mento for  Nine  Instruments  (1946),  the 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292  by 
Mozart,  the  Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 
by  Elliott  Carter,  and  the  rarely  heard 
Nonet  by  Ludwig  (Louis)  Spohr,  for 
string  quartet,  woodwinds  and  horn. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 

(See  page  6o) 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAYINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


Quincy  Square 
Route  53 


Heavy  handwrought  Moulton 
sterling  tablespoon  by  The  Old 
Newbury  Crafters,  9"    $21.50 


Prices 
include  tax 


pitcher  spoon 
\2}^"  platter  spoon 


$25.00 
$35.00 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


SOMETIMES  CADILLACS  OUTNUMBER  THEM  ALL  ! 

Wherever  important  events  occur,  you  are  very  likely  to  see  Cadillacs  in  greater 

numbers  than  all  other  cars  combined.  And  this  year  promises  to  see  Cadillac 

even  more  firmly  entrenched  as  the  overwhelming  choice  of  people  with  a  sound 

sense  of  value,  an  eye  for  good  taste,  and  a  spirit  that  takes  to  action.  The  new  1965 

Cadillac  is  so  new  in  performance,  so  restful  in  ride  and  handling  and  so 

abundant  in  luxuries,  that  it  leaves  no  other  logical  choice  in  fine  cars.  If  you're  in 

search  of  quality  and  performance — size  and  luxury — in  your  next  car,  you 

should  drive  a  1965  Cadillac  soon.  It's  at  your  dealer's  now. 

Standard  of  the  World   feiS1    (  M<£MC' 

C-lilf/'  6  '  > 


ENTR'ACTE 


STUFFED  OWLS  AND  STIFF  COMPOSERS 
By  Alan  Rich 

(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  29,  1964) 


One  of  my  favorite  books  for  rainy  nights  is  a  paperback  collection 
called  The  Stuffed  Owl,  which  the  editors  describe  quite  frankly 
as  "An  Anthology  of  Bad  Verse."  This  is  not  a  collection  of  the  dog- 
gerel you  or  I  might  turn  out  before  breakfast;  its  authors  are  real 
professionals.  There  are  reams  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Poe,  and  they  are  so  awful  that  they  are  sheer  delight. 

Music  has  its  stuffed  owls,  too.  The  repertory  is  disquietingly  large. 
If  Homer  could  nod,  Beethoven  could  snore,  and  snore  he  did.  He 
could  write  some  of  the  worst  bad  music  in  existence:  not  only  the  obvi- 
ous pieces  like  the  Battle  Symphony  and  the  piano  variations  on  God 
Save  the  King,  but  trash  on  a  much  higher  plane  as  well.  Would  Bee- 
thoven's name  have  survived  on  the  strength  of  the  finale  of  the  Violin 
Concerto?  What  about  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  purely  as 
music,  not  as  "the  stroke  of  genius  that  gave  the  symphony  the  voice 
of  humanity"? 


L'ESCARGO 

T 

EXQUISITE  FRENCH  CUISINE  at  the 

NEW  SHERRY  BILTMORE  HOTEL 

150  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Lunch  and  Dinners 

(Closed  Sundays)             •            Free  Parking            •            Tel. 

536-2630 

THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Size  1 2 
to  44  also  half  sizes  12!^  to  24^. 

NATALIE   HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


10  0 

NATURAL    CHEESES 

French 

Swiss  Grapillon 

Gorgonzola 

Brie 

Brandywine 

Stilton 

Goat  Cheese 

Mushroom  Nibbles 

Wenslyndale 

Grape  Cheese 

Graber  Olives 

Ekte  Gjetost 

Chestnut  Leaf 

and  Almonds 

Gruyere 

158  MASS. 

avenue      MALBENS 

CO  6-1203 

Imported  Prosciutto                Imported  Herring 

Genuine  Smithfield  Ham 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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Not  all  bad  music  or  bad  poetry  qualifies  as  stuffed  owls,  however. 
There  are  specific  rules  of  the  game.  You  can  be  vulgar,  overblown, 
awash  in  a  sea  of  murky  imagery  and  symbolism.  You  can  overreach 
yourself,  borrow  shamelessly  from  your  betters,  write  yourself  into 
corners  and  thrash  like  a  trapped  ocelot.  But  you  must  not  be  dull. 
Boredom  produces  turkeys,  not  owls. 

This  rules  out  a  great  deal  of  music.  Very  few  stuffed  owls  saw  day- 
light before  1800.  The  drab,  formula-laden  pattern-pieces  of  the  late 
Baroque  —  most  of  the  musical  wallpaper  of  Vivaldi,  Manfredini, 
Albinoni,  Fettucini  et  al,  the  mechanical  counterpoint  of  the  more 
workaday  Bach;  the  up-and-down-the-scale  formulations  of  the  minor 
composers  of  classicism  like  Boccherini,  the  Stamitz  boys  and  their 
Mannheim  colleagues;  these  aren't  really  stuffed  owls  at  all,  just  heaps 
of  dusty  and  disconnected  feathers. 

The  musical  stuffed  owl  really  begins  to  take  flight  around  1800. 
This  is  the  time  when,  for  reasons  well  noted  by  the  social  historian, 
the  creative  artist  begins  to  reach  his  arms  toward  the  infinite,  not 
merely  toward  his  weekly  paycheck.  He  begins  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  then  to  let  it  down. 


marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •       MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.    •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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WHERE   TO    BUY 


more  people  choose  a 


fe?:SKSS 


TURNTABLE 

all  other  record 
comj 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,    730  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Lafayette  Radio,  584  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Audio  Lab.,  16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge 

DeMambro  Hi-Fi  Center,  1093  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Minute  Man  Radio,  28  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 


GARRARD,  PO  RT  WASH  I  NGTON,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  March  14      •     8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Piston 

Mozart 

Carter 

Spohr 


Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 

INTERMISSION 

Nonet,  Op.  3 1 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANCE 

TICKETS  NOW  .   .  .  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

CO  6-1492 

ALL  SEATS   RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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There  is  a  great  fascination  in  watching  a  composer  suffocating  in 
the  dense  tangle  of  his  own  emotional  outpouring.  The  spectacle  may 
be  embarrassing,  but  it  is  never  dull.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
artistic  shortcomings  of  the  great  bad  composers  of  the  romantic  era, 
they  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  stage  a  good  show. 

Beethoven  was  both  hero  and  villain.  His  own  sublime  sense  of 
creativity  and  of  musical  logic  enabled  him  to  project  huge,  daring 
structures  and  —  most  of  the  time,  at  any  rate  —  to  fill  them  with 
appropriate  dramatic  substance.  But  the  precedents  he  set  were  fraught 
with  signals  toward  disaster.  How  many  composers  after  him  attempted 
to  copy,  for  example,  the  wordless  drama  implicit  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto;  how  few  succeeded!  There  was  Liszt, 
for  one,  working  the  same  kind  of  conversation  between  the  gruff  and 
the  pathetic  into  the  middle  of  his  Piano  Sonata,  with  results  at  which 
one  must  giggle. 

Liszt  himself  was  one  of  the  great  owl-stuffers,  but  he  could  also  rise 
above  the  crowd.  Like  Beethoven,  he  had  the  personal  dash  and  arro- 
gance to  carry  off  audacious  designs  with  great  flair.  He  never  once 
allowed  himself  to  believe  that  his  personal  owl  was  anything  less  than 
an  eagle,  or  that  its  wings  could  ever  droop.  He  was  often  wrong,  but 
he  was  somehow  also  right  within  his  own  span  of  belief. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 

Head  Office:  30  Court  Street,  Boston 

in  the  new  government  center   j^'ffi-A 

Member    Federal    Deposit  /t^EMQ 

Insurance    Corporation  />1a  BANK 
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It  is  to  the  minor  figures  of  romanticism  that  we  must  turn,  to  observe 
the  taxidermist's  art  at  its  purest.  Men  like  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel, 
for  example,  or  Ludwig  Spohr  —  both  of  them  tremendously  popular 
in  their  own  time  —  linger  on  as  historical  shadows,  and  are  exhumed 
today  by  concert-givers  for  the  perverse  titillation  of  their  non-name 
value. 

They  were  both  interesting  composers,  in  a  sense.  Hummel,  who 
was  a  dashing  piano  virtuoso  and  a  master  of  improvisation  trained  by 
Beethoven  himself,  had  a  real  flair  for  thinking  up  pretty  tunes  and 
surrounding  them  with  nice,  wispy  curlicues  of  sound.  His  tinselly, 
decorative  piano  writing  bridges  the  gap  between  Beethoven's  own 
matter-of-fact  style  and  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Chopin.  He  writes 
a  piano  sonata,  subtitles  it  "Alleluia,"  and  sure  enough,  there  in  the 
coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  long  Gregorian  melody  in  half  notes, 
surrounded  by  a  decidedly  non-liturgical  pianistic  filigree,  at  which 
audiences  are  supposed  to  kneel. 


AUTHENTIC  HUNGARIAN  CUISINE 
Wines  and  Cocktails 


1306  Beacon,  Brookline 
Coolidge  Corner 
Res.  232-3596 


Evenings  from  5 :00 
American  Express 
Carte  Blanche 


"Come  discover 

Caucasian  Shaslik 

Pilaf  Gypsy  Baron 

Beef  A  La 

Stroganoff!" 


Available  on  request 
4lst 

ANNUAL 
REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 

A  Diversified  Investment  Company 


State  Street 
Investment 
Corporation 


Organized  in  Boston  in  1924 


140    FEDERAL  STREET,    BOSTON    10,    MASS. 
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Where  both  Hummel  and  Spohr  failed,  however,  was  in  the  matter 
of  creative  arrogance.  They  came  out  of  purely  classic  training,  and 
never  learned  to  think  beyond  the  correctitude  and  symmetry  of  classic 
forms.  They  rush  along  in  their  dizzying  flights  of  fancy,  and  then 
someone  taps  them  on  the  shoulder  and  tells  them  that  "it's  time  to 
modulate  into  the  dominant  for  the  second  thematic  group."  Plop 
goes  the  bottom  out  of  their  fantasy,  and  their  conception  dissolves  in 
pedantic  triviality.  Where  a  Berlioz  or  a  Liszt  had  the  imagination  to 
shake  off  the  hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  Hummel  or  a  Spohr,  a  Weber  or  — 
alas,  too  often  —  a  Mendelssohn,  put  on  his  academic  robes  and  toddled 
off  to  seminar. 

The  same  holds  true  time  and  time  again  for  a  whole  crowd  of  fas- 
cinating musical  inventors  in  the  past  century.  The  most  interesting 
newcomer  to  our  concert  scene  this  year  has  been  one  Charles- Valentin 
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Alkan,  a  curious  Franco-German  composer  whose  music  a  number  of 
pianists  have  lately  been  resurrecting.  Alkan  had  some  of  Liszt's  bedaz- 
zlement  in  his  piano  writing  and,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
a  certain  gift  for  melody.  He  also  had  a  certain  attractive  arrogance  in 
planning  his  music  on  a  huge  scale:  hour-long  piano  sonatas  and  the 
like.  But  Alkan,  too,  suffered  from  the  conflict  between  content  and 
form,  and  his  musical  ambitions  were  defeated  by  being  forced  onto 
a  rigid  academic  scaffold. 

There  is  one  more  noble  owl-stuffer  that  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, before  we  put  the  bird  back  in  its  cage,  and  that  is  the  American 
Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk.  Virtuoso,  romanticist,  poseur  of  no  mean 
proportion,  Gottschalk  has  left  behind  a  small  legacy  of  scores  that  are 
worthy  in  every  way  to  share  a  shelf  with  the  consummate  worst  of 
Tennyson,  Poe  and  Longfellow.  Untalented  beyond  belief  as  a  com- 
poser, he  made  the  most  of  every  stray  musical  thought  that  came  his 
way.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  must  have  soaked  up  bad  music  like 
a  sponge,  and  every  time  he  sat  down  before  a  piece  of  blank  music 
paper  he  gave  that  sponge  the  mightiest  of  squeezes. 

The  results  are  indescribable.  They  are  not  merely  beautiful;  they 
are  gorgeous,  if  that  term  has  ever  had  any  musical  application.  You 
listen  to  one  of  the  small  salon-pieces  like  The  Dying  Poet  (with  its 
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expression-markings  like  "celeste")  or  big  pieces  like  the  Night  in  the 
Tropics,  and  you  hear  pure  sonic  delirium.  In  your  heart  you  know 
he's  wrong,  but  he  is  so  wrong  that  he  has  come  full  circle  and  emerges 
as  perfectly  right. 

Nobody  writes  this  kind  of  music  today.  The  spirit  that  inspired 
Ulalume,  Excelsior!,  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  paintings  of  Burne- 
Jones  and  the  Battle  Symphony  no  longer  walks  in  the  land.  Historical 
perspective,  the  fear  of  repeating  the  mistakes  (even  the  lovely  ones) 
of  the  past,  have  stifled  that  side  of  creative  activity.  Shostakovitch 
might  have  been  the  last  of  the  great  musical  owl-stuffers  had  he  kept 
on  in  the  vein  of  The  Age  of  Gold  or  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk;  instead, 
he  went  all  serious  and  ponderous,  violating  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
becoming  dull.  That's  why  the  need  to  hear  again  the  great  bad  music 
of  the  past  remains  with  us. 
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CONCERTO  No.  2   IN   B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  Orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January 
17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904); 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl 
Friedberg  (March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox 
(November  21,  1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February 
11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
(Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933);  Josefa  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5, 
1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur  Schnabel 
(April  10,  1936);  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April  6,  1939);  Leonard 
Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951);  Claudio  Arrau  (January 
9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert, 
November  1,  i960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist;  January  13,  1961,  Eugene  Istomin, 
soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

tt  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
^  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 
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An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
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piano  obbligato."  Later  Eta  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 

Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  taithfullv  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  :  g    Drth  his  them  — 

Brahms,  the  mating  ::  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  bis  7:.;;  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco.,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  hrmlv  established  his  fame  with  the  7  _::  ind  Second  Sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirelv  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion.  Dr.  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything  7. e turning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  c  s  z  e  rial  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Name,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and 
at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet 
von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's 
store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote: 
"Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If 
you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you 
such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it 
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has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less 
tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March 
of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the 
Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express  command 
of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know 
how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1." 
Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had 
refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
to  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
evening  (by  Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[copyrighted] 
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"Financial  Cabinet"  team  calls  on  /customers  for  current  investment  review 


!£:s<<**Uis*A! 


Two  men  from  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  are  arriving  for  one  of  the 
periodic  conferences  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  personal  financial  affairs.  One  is  an 
Administrative  Officer,  the  other  an  Invest- 
ment Officer.  They  work  well  together,  and 
their  friendly,  professional  guidance  is 
appreciated  and  relied  upon  by  these  cus- 
tomers. □  Any  number  of  factors  may 
dictate  the  need  for  a  re-appraisal  of  one's 
financial  plans.  Changes  in  your  family 
responsibilities,  a  business  promotion, 


retirement  or  an  inheritance  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  promptly.  As  a 
part  of  any  re-evaluation,  your  portfolio 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  latest 
business  developments,  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  the  international  climate.  □  If 
this  approach  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not 
plan  to  discuss  your  financial  problems  with 
our  specialists  to-      t 


day.  Write  us  a  let- 
ter, or  telephone 
Area  Code  617  LI 
2-9450,  Ext.  226.© 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

The  remaining  concert    in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

APRIL  11 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  Op.  15. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscribers  will  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience.  Subscribers  may 
use  the  attached  mail  order  form  or  visit  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
now  for  the  purchase  of  tickets.    Public  sale  will  begin  on  March  8. 

TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 

First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6;  Second  Balcony:  $5,  $4 


CO  6-1492 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


(PLEASE  TEAR  HERE) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Please  reserve tickets  at  $ for  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  p.m. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

Location  preference:    Floor  Q     First  Balcony  Q     Second  Balcony  [] 

Name 


Address. 


(PLEASE  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED,  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE) 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       -HIS  MASHU'i  VOICE- 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

IDello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  a 

nd  speaker ) 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

LM-2703 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

Schonberg 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 
Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

LM-2785 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

{                                                                                 .      ( 

PIANOFORTE 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 

BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


ROBERT  GQMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  chauncy  street 
cambridge,  massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    CELEBRITY    SERIES 

AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 

Associates:  Anne  Harper  and  Walter  Pierce 


28th  Season    •    7965*7966 
SYMPHONY  SERIES 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC,  KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

(FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR) 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY,  WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
with  EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC,  KYRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
with  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  Soviet  Cellist,  Soloist 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  GEORGE  SZELL,  Conductor 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY,  MAX  RUDOLF,  Conductor 
with  CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano  Soloist 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY,  SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Conductor 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  SZYMON  GOLDBERG, 
Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

LOEWENGUTH   STRING  QUARTET  from   Paris 

DAVID  OISTRAKH   with   FRIEDA   BAUER 

PAGANINI  QUARTET 

VIENNA  OCTET 

ISAAC  STERN  with  ALEXANDER   ZAKIN 


For  the  complete  announcement  which  includes  dates  and  prices,  the  seven- 
event  SELECTIVE  SERIES  and  MASTER  PIANO  SERIES,  write  to  Walter  Pierce, 
Boston   University  Celebrity  Series,   535   Boylston   Street,   Boston   02116. 

NOTE:    Current    series    subscribers    will    receive    the 
first  detailed  announcement  later  this  month. 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

.Music  Director 
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'The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

BALDWIN 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

TUESDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


TAK  E    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  ,   .     .„ 

"    J  J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbriON  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  /  ' 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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(gliburn,  with  the^Boston  Symphony  under Jeimdorf  in  a  3^Qtabk0^irst  Collaboration 


m 


hen  artists  of  the  stature  of 
Cliburn  and  Leinsdorf  address 
themselves  to  the  recording  of  such 
a  noble  work,  it  is  an  event  of 
major  significance.  Moreover,  the 
collaboration  here  is  one  that  is  es- 
pecially appropriate,  as  both  are 
masters  of  the  Romantic  repertoire 
and  style.  Brahms'  First  Concerto 
is  a  "big"  concerto,  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  symphony,  that 
imposes  heavy  demands  on  both 
soloist  and  orchestra.  Cliburn, 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony meet  this  challenge  in  a  re- 
cording that  captures  all  the  essen- 
tial passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score. 

This  first  collaboration  between 
Cliburn,  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  is  also  a  "first"  in  two 
other  respects :  it  is  the  first  record- 
ing of  this  work  by  Cliburn,  and 
the  first  recording  of  this  impor- 
tant work  in  Dynagroove  sound. 
Liner  notes  by  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner James  A.  Michener. 


\ctor 


The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


Leinsdorf,  Cliburn,  Concertmaster  Silverstein:  "intense,  intelligent' 


Van  Cliburn 

Brahms  Concerto  No.  I 

Boston  By  111  phony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 
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CONTENTS 

Program 9 

Notes 

Strauss  ("Don  Juan") 1 1 

Piston  (Symphony  No.  8)      .     .     .31 

Entr'actes 

Strauss  at  the  Crossroads 

(J.N.B.) 16 

Stuffed  Owls  and  Stiff 

Composers  (By  A  Ian  Rich)     .  42 

Notes 
Brahms  (Piano  Concerto  No.  2)     .  52 


WATERCOLORS 

The  exhibition  now  in  the  Gallery  is 
loaned  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Water- 
color  painters. 


THE  SOLOIST 
Grant  Johannesen  is  appearing  for  the 
second  time  in  this  series.  Born  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  Norwegian  parents,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  New  York  in  1944. 
Since  then  he  has  toured  this  country  a 
number  of  times.  He  first  visited  Europe 
in  1949,  playing  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  Norway.  He  was  the 
soloist  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Or- 
chestra in  1953  and  1964. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Erich  Leinsdorf  has  announced  plans 
for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  Twen- 
ty-fifth Season,  which  will  run  from  June 
27  through  August  22,  concurrently  with 
the  Berkshire  Festival.  This  is  Mr. 
Leinsdorf's  third  season  as  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  he  will  continue  to  in- 
troduce innovations  which  strengthen  its 
position  as  the  nation's  leading  bridge 
between  the  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional level  in  music. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be 
definitely  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Performance  Department  and  the  Tan- 
glewood  Institute.  The  Performance 
Department  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
Fellows,  each  of  whom  has  finished  his 
formal  training  and  begun  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  will  receive  a  fellow- 


31ic  cfroMSscaiul&us?  op3asloii 
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You  will  love  our  printed  acetate 
robe — that  packs  and  washes  beau- 
tifully. Pink  or  Yellow.  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large.  $25.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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women 

salute  the 

costume  in 

Spring  navy 


Refreshing  Spring-weight  master 
sheer,  eloquent  ribbon  flowers 
and  cartridge  pleating  trimming 
the  gored  skirt  dress  and  cardi- 
gan jacket.  1 4  V2  -24  V2  .      29.95 

Better   Dresses  —  Third   Floor 

BOSTON      •      BELMONT 
PEABODY     •      FRAMINGHAM 


ship  stipend  of  $500.  This  number  will 
include  seventy  orchestral  instrumental- 
ists, who  will  make  up  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra;  seven  key- 
board players;  eight  solo  singers;  four 
conductors;  and  ten  composers.  All  in- 
strumentalists and  vocalists  will  con- 
centrate on  the  performance  of  chamber 
music,  devoting  time  to  all  areas  of  music 
from  baroque  to  contemporary.  Many 
chamber  music  programs  will  be  pre- 
sented before  the  public  during  the  eight- 
week  season.  In  addition,  the  seventy- 
piece  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
will  give  five  full-length  concerts  during 
the  season.  The  works  of  the  Composi- 
tion Fellows  as  well  as  other  young  com- 
posers will  be  performed  during  the 
Music  Center  chamber  concerts  and  dur- 
ing the  1965  Festival  of  Contemporary 
American  Music,  a  plan  which  reflects 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  program  into  the  regular 
course,  making  contemporary  music  a 
truly  integral  part  of  every  member's 
studies.  All  members  of  the  Perform- 
ance Department  will  attend  a  series  of 
meetings  on  Musicianship,  led  by  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  and  other  eminent  experts,  in 
performance,  musicology,  composition, 
and  other  fields. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  divulged  his  plans  for 
the  1965  session  in  an  interview,  and 
said  in  part: 

''During  my  third  summer  as  Director 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  I  have 
suggested  a  new  approach  to  our  task. 
At  the  time  of  my  appointment  Mr. 
Cabot,  the  President  of  our  Trustees, 
conveyed  to  me  that  he  expected  a  fresh 
and  unprejudiced  search  for  best  results. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  since  the 
Center  was  first  opened  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  has 
experienced  jolts,  upsets,  and  reorienta- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  entire  field 
of  higher  education  will  gradually  arrive 
at  the  formula  that  concentrated  study 
by  qualified  young  minds  is  so  essential 
to  our  society  that  such  study  must  be 
considered  employment  per  se,  and  must 
be  paid  like  any  regular  job.  What  we 
are  starting  at  Tanglewood  this  summer 
— on  a  modest  scale  due  to  our  limited 
funds — is  this  very  concept. 
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"To  our  new  Performance  Department 
a  maximum  of  one  hundred  instrumen- 
talists, singers  and  composers  will  be 
admitted.  Each  of  these  young  musicians 
will  be  awarded  a  fellowship  stipend 
enabling  him  to  devote  his  summer  ex- 
clusively to  his  art  without  monetary 
pursuit.  The  program  will  include  all 
the  performing  groups  on  a  new  post- 
graduate level,  as  well  as  lectures  and 
discussions  and  an  amalgamation  of 
the  contemporary  music  program  into 
the  regular  course,  including  the  entire 
expanse  of  music  in  every  member's 
studies. 

"You  might  say  that  we  live  in  a  time 
when  the  musical  profession  and  the 
musical  public  have  two  sets  of  values 
and  standards,  esthetically,  emotionally 
and  intellectually.  I  would  even  say 
philosophically.  On  one  side  are  the 
composers,  performers,  and  critics;  on 
the  other  side  is  the  ever-increasing 
audience,  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  music  as  a  spectator  art,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  popular  interest  in  composi- 
tion and  performance.  For  the  period  of 
transition  in  which  we  live  it  is  useful 
to  our  musical  culture  to  train  what  I 
should  like  to  call  cadres  of  well-in- 
formed and  sophisticated  music  teachers, 
music  administrators,  people  who  con- 
duct music  appreciation  courses,  and 
amateurs. 

"The  Tanglewood  Institute  offers  to 
musical  laymen,  teachers  and  non-per- 
forming musicians,  a  milieu  of  perform- 
ances of  the  highest  quality,  in  addition 
to  a  series  of  specialized  seminars. 
Those  who  work  in  the  larger  field  of 
school  and  amateur  music  will  find  here 
guidance,  stimulation  and  new  ideas.  I 
believe  that  the  Tanglewood  Institute 
can  give  a  great  deal  to  all  those  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  music,  whether  they  want  to  enjoy  the 
contemporary  style  more  or  find  stronger 
arguments  for  their  instinctive  conserv- 
atism, or  to  guide  others  toward  one  or 
both  of  these  objectives,  or  to  find  a 
bridge  between  the  composer  and  the 
audience. 

"I  have  great  hope  and  confidence  that 
these  two  parts  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


GAD!  Could  you  believe  it! 

So  this  is  what  I  get  with 

those  little  stamps  they 

gave  me.  On  top  of  real  quality 

at  truly  low  prices . . . 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Ninth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  9,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Strauss.  .  .   "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Piston Symphony  No.  8 

I.     Moderate*  mosso 
II.     Lento  assai 
III.    Allegro  marcato 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

GRANT  JOHANNESEN 

Mr.  Johannesen  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  instruments  required  are:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities 
belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.   He  had  ready  for 
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his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
newly  colorful  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands 
for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege"  flaunting  the 
colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His 
Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  produc- 
ing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandi- 
ose Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick 
remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 


The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and 
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Meatless  meals  will  be  intriguing,  even  exciting,  when  prepared 
with  S.  S.  Pierce  foods.  Our  stores  offer  a  taste  tempting  selection 
of  seafoods,  cheese,  prepared  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  soups  and 
fruits.  A  few  favorites: 


King  Crab  Meat 
Canadian  Lobster 
Chinook  Salmon  Steak 
Jumbo  Cleaned  Shrimp 
Albacore  White  Tuna 
Fish  Chowder 
Lobster  Bisque 


Sherried  Crab  Bisque 
Macaroni  With  Cheese 
Meatless  Ravioli 
Crema  Danica  Cheese 
Spaghetti  With  Cheese 
Clam  and  Corn  Chowders 
Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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Elegant  empire  shift  of 

peau  shantung ,  utterly  feminine 

in  an  Edwardian  mood. 

Train  is  detachable. 

Matching  veil  custom  designed 

by  our  own  Miss  Terry. 

Bridal  Shop,  Fifth  Floor 

Filene's  Boston 
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Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  lie  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  oi  him,  and  ihis  Disgust  is  the  Devil  thai 
fetches  him." 

Without  various  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to  discern  these  main 
outlines  in  the  music  —  at  first  a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery 
hero  of  Lenau  —  a  romantic  idealist,  but  certainly  no  ascetic.  The 
middle  section  is  patently  a  love  episode.  A  theme  for  the  deeper 
strings  becomes  the  shimmering  and  glamorous  accompaniment  to 
another  amorous  melody  for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in 
the  score  found  a  place  for  Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells  us  that  the  object 
of  the  first  episode  in  this  section  is  the  Countess,  while  the  melody 
for  the  oboe  is  Anna.)  The  closing  section  is  in  the  mood  of  the  first, 
but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation;  the  resourceful  Strauss  injects  impor- 
tant new  matter,  and  works  the  old  in  a  new  guise,  riotous  and 
frenetic.  A  second  principal  Don  Juan  theme  is  introduced,  a  full- 
rigged  Straussian  horn  motive;  the  oboe  theme  and  others  are  alluded 
to  in  the  development,  which  plainly  depicts  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau, 
to  whom  the  fruits  of  conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are  grasped.  The 
climax  is  one  of  catastrophe.  [copyrighted] 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
STRAUSS  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


No  composer,  undergoing  the  growing  pains  of  finding  himself,  has 
been  surrounded  with  more  violently  opposing  influences  than 
the  young  Richard  Strauss.  Bred  in  the  classical  tradition,  he  held  in 
greatest  respect  the  music  of  Brahms  and  the  advice  of  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Brahms'  foremost  champion.  Brahms  was  in  the  autumn  of  his 
fame  at  that  time,  but  Liszt  and  Wagner,  who  had  recently  died,  had 
left  music  of  powerful  appeal  and  advocates  who  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  capture  the  youthful  Bavarian  to  their  cause. 
The  Wagnerian  faction  were  to  have  their  way  with  him.  While 
writing  his  student  compositions  in  the  academic  formalities  of  his 
schooling,  Strauss  kept  moving  with  a  steady  consistency  in  their  direc- 
tion. When  in  the  summer  of  1888,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  he  com- 
pleted the  score  of  Don  Juan,  he  had  reached  the  point  of  full  commit- 
ment. With  that  extraordinary  feat  of  daring  and  color  handling,  he 
was  planting  himself  once  and  for  all  on  the  side  of  Weimar  and 
Bayreuth.  This  was  his  first  "tone  poem"  to  be  performed;  he  had  given 
that  categorical  label  to  Macbeth,  written  two  years  before,  and  still  to 
undergo  revision  and  reach  performance.    Macbeth  was  the  halfway 


PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_IS  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 

for  YOU  and  your  home.  O    in   Massachusetts  and  new  Hampshire   new 

STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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When  he  isn't  designing  brass  instru- 
ments, playing  Brahms  lieder  on  the  trom- 
bone, or  managing  a  Little  League  baseball 
team,  William  Gibson  manages  to  serve 
with  great  distinction  as  First  Trombone 
of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  author  of  this  very  American  string  of  achievements  comes  by  his 
interests  honestly:  he  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Marloa,  Oklahoma, 
attended  Oklahoma  State,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  where 
he  studied  trombone  under  Gerhard  and  orchestral  interpretation  under 
Tabuteau. 

After  rising  through  the  trombone  ranks  of  the  National,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras,  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  first-desk  man  in  1955  and  has  remained  here  hap- 
pily ever  since.  In  addition  to  his  performances  with  Symphony,  he  has 
appeared  (and  recorded)  with  the  New  England  Brass  Quartet,  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood,  and  instructed  his  two  teen- 
age boys  in  .  .  .  baseball,  of  course. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER    F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE    STREET,    BOSTON 
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realization,  Don  Juan  the  clear  crystallization  of  the  Straussian  Ton- 
die  h  tun  g. 

A  composer  with  less  inward  sense  of  direction  would  have  been  more 
perplexed  by  the  surging,  contrary  impulses,  the  contradictory  affilia- 
tions, the  heady  excitement  aroused  by  even  his  early  performances  — 
an  excitement  not  all  in  his  favor.  At  twenty-four  he  was  a  musician 
of  unquestionable  promise,  sympathetic  and  impressionable,  eagerly 
encouraged  by  the  conservatives  on  one  side  and  the  radicals  on  the 
other.  In  childhood  he  had  been  nurtured  under  the  traditional  point 
of  view.  His  father,  a  horn  player  and  a  complete  reactionary,  was  torn 
between  pride  in  his  brilliant  son  and  dismay  at  Richard's  increasingly 
liberal  tendencies.  Aside  from  the  elder  Strauss,  two  other  men  then 
in  their  late  fifties  held  his  allegiance  and  respect  in  spite  of  their 
entirely  diametrical  points  of  view.  One  was  Alexander  Ritter,  the 
other  Hans  von  Biilow. 

Hans  von  Biilow  was  his  classical  preceptor.  Strauss  was  a  hopeful 
student  of  nineteen  when  he  had  first  encountered  him  in  Berlin,  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  Biilow  was  then  a  famous  pianist  and  conductor. 
He  was  on  the  alert  for  young,  emergent  talent,  warmly  befriended 
Strauss  and  tried  to  open  up  the  way  for  him.  He  was  an  ardent 
Brahmsian    but    an    ex-Wagnerian.     Wagner    had    ten   years    before 
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9  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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deprived  him  of  his  wife  (Cosima  von  Biilow,  nee  Liszt).  He  still  con- 
ducted the  music  of  Wagner,  but  attached  his  personal  loyalties,  his 
capacity  for  devotion,  to  Brahms.  Brahms  became  his  battle  cry,  some- 
times to  that  composer's  embarrassment  when  Biilow  made  defiant 
speeches  at  concerts  proclaiming  Brahms  as  the  true  successor  to  Bee- 
thoven. Brahms  accordingly  was  much  honored  at  the  Duchy  of  Mein- 
ingen  when  Biilow  was  the  Hofkapellmeister  there,  and  when  he  made 
Strauss  his  assistant  in  that  post  in  1885.  It  was  during  the  tenure  of 
Strauss  that  there  took  place  the  first  performance  of  Brahms'  E  minor 
Symphony,  what  Biilow  called  the  "Thirteenth"  Symphony  (by  the 
logic  of  nine  plus  four). 

The  friendship  of  the  two  men  during  the  Meiningen  season  was  on 
the  one  side  respectful  and  grateful,  with  a  touch  of  adoration,  on  the 
other  warm  and  generous,  almost,  but  not  quite,  forbearing.  It  was  for 
deeper,  musical  reasons  that  their  association  was  headed  for  trouble, 
although  neither  could  have  suspected  it  at  first.  Strauss  approached 
his  "honored  master"  with  caution,  for  Biilow  was  notoriously  and 
unreasonably  explosive,  and  was  capable  of  directing  rude  remarks  at 
the  Princess  herself  when  her  Highness  visited  rehearsals.  Since  the 
music  of  Wagner  had  become  an  ineradicable  part  of  his  nature,  and 
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still  appeared  on  his  programs,  since  there  were  family  complications, 
such  as  the  custody  by  Cosima  of  his  daughter  Daniela,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  full  of  inner  conflict,  subject  to  attacks  of  nerves. 
However  there  was  for  a  long  while  no  apparent  friction  between 
Biilow  and  Strauss. 

Strauss  as  a  young  and  rapidly  developing  artist  was  alert  to  every 
musical  tendency  about  him,  and  not  too  concerned  with  musical  party 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  an  ear  for  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt  that  was  more  than  sympathetic  —  it  was  acquisitive  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  gradually  coining  to  the  realization  that  here  lay  his 
true  natural  inclination,  his  true  course.  He  had  been  bred  in  the 
pattern  of  the  sonata  forms  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  chamber  pieces 
in  each  combination:  a  string  quartet,  a  suite  for  winds,  a  sonata  for 
piano,  for  cello,  concertos  for  violin,  for  horn,  even  a  symphony  (1883- 
1884).  There  appeared  increasing  liberties  within  thematic  shape  and 
development  which  found  a  peak  in  the  Violin  Sonata  of  1887,  a  sort 
of  seal  of  accomplishment  upon  the  chamber  field  he  was  about  to 
abandon.  It  had  foreglimpses  of  the  impish  Till,  still  unwritten,  and 
a  slow  movement  which  he  called  an  "Improvisation."  The  Burleske 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  his  last  solo  concerto  until  his  old  age,  was  a 
brilliant  accomplishment,  but  also  a  similar  point  of  departure.    By 
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The  SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 
for  orchestra  and  chorus  by 
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by  the  Boston  Symphony 
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50th  anniversary. 
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that  time,  full  orchestral  color  was  his  obvious  goal.  Liszt's  "symphonic 
poems"  gave  him  a  pattern.  The  Wagnerian  virus  had  also  inevitably 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  be  re-aligned  to  his  artistic  needs 
until  he  had  met  disaster  with  his  first  opera,  Guntram  (1893). 

Alexander  Ritter  was  his  Romantic  instigator  at  this  time,  giving 
him  the  kind  of  encouragement  and  assurance  he  most  wanted  to  hear, 
and  which  he  was  not  getting  from  Biilow.  Ritter  had  had  a  long 
career  as  conductor  and  composer.  Strauss  became  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  violinist  in  the  Meiningen  Orchestra.  Symphonic  poems  which 
have  survived  only  as  titles  indicate  his  aesthetic  tendency:  Seraphische 
Phantasie,  Erotische  Legende.  Ritter  had  not  only  labored  in  the  camp 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner  —  he  had  married  into  it.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Wagner's  niece  Franziska,  who  was  a  Wagnerian  soprano.  Ritter  has 
left  his  principal  impress  on  history  not  as  a  composer  or  performer, 
but  as  a  friend  of  Wagner  and  as  the  man  who  talked  Strauss  into 
the  full  tide  of  orchestral  color,  of  free  fantasy  under  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  He  found  Strauss  an  innocent  craftsman  of 
tones  but  also  an  impressionable  and  ready  listener,  and  led  him  into 
the  ways  of  speculation,  self-inspection,  and  declared  purpose. 

Strauss  had  composed  his  Symphony  in  F  minor  in  1884,  with  the 
respect  for  form  expected  of  a  good  Brahmsian,  and  Biilow  praised  and 
performed  it.  When  he  wrote  a  second  "symphony,"  the  result  of  a 
trip  to  Italy,  and  called  it  "Aus  Italien"  (1886),  it  became  evident  that 
his  sense  of  duty  to  classical  symphonic  structure  had  all  but  evapo- 
rated. When  Strauss  was  composing  Don  Juan  he  well  knew  that 
Biilow  would  disapprove  in  theory,  would  consider  it  a  final  capitula- 
tion to  the  unpardonable  thesis  that  music  should  find  its  form  through 
its  immediate  expressive  need.  Biilow  was  to  applaud  Don  Juan  at  its 
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first  performance  because  it  was  irresistible,  a  triumph  for  its  maker, 
but  he  was  to  realize  at  the  same  moment  that  he  had  lost  his  protege 
to  the  other  camp.  Strauss  foresaw  this  —  he  was  distressed  when  a 
note  of  sarcasm  began  to  show  in  the  Master's  letters.  Strauss,  striving 
to  preserve  their  friendship,  had  no  recourse  but  to  try  to  justify  him- 
self in  writing.  He  might  have  written  what  was  the  plain  truth:  "This 
path  draws  me,  it  has  become  my  own.  I  cannot  abandon  it.  I  cannot 
even  question  it."  Instead  he  wrote  from  Munich,  August  24,  1888, 
this  earnest  and  touching  letter: 

"Whether  I  can  immediately  reverse  the  direction  in  which  I  have 
been  moving  by  way  of  development  from  the  F  minor  Symphony  is 
something  about  which  I  cannot  yet  give  an  assurance.  A  linking  up 
with  the  Beethoven  of  Coriolan,  Egmont,  the  Leonore  III  overture,  of 
Les  Adieux,  above  all  with  the  late  Beethoven,  whose  complete  oeuvre, 
in  my  opinion,  could  never  have  been  created  without  a  poetic  subject, 
seems  to  me  the  only  course  for  the  time  being  by  which  an  independent 
further  development  of  our  instrumental  music  is  yet  possible.  If  I 
lack  the  artistic  power  and  talent  to  achieve  something  worthwhile  in 
this  direction,  then  it  is  certainly  better  to  let  it  rest  with  the  big  nine 
and  their  distinguished  progeny  of  four.  I  don't  understand  why, 
before  we  have  tried  our  strength  to  see  whether  we  are  capable  of 
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independent  creativity  and  perhaps  of  advancing  our  art  by  a  tiny  step, 
we  immediately  want  to  talk  ourselves  into  decadence  and  assume  the 
attitude  of  decadence  in  advance;  if  nothing  comes  of  it  —  well:  I  still 
think  it  is  better  perhaps  to  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  and  said  some- 
thing wrong,  but  in  pursuit  of  one's  genuine  artistic  conviction,  than 
to  have  said  something  superfluous  on  the  old,  well  trodden  high  road. 

"Allow  me  one  further  brief  unburdening,  in  which  I  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  clarifying  my  point  of  view,  perhaps  I  can  say  to  you  in 
writing  what  I  could  never  have  said  verbally. 

"From  the  F  minor  Symphony  onwards  I  have  found  myself  in  a 
gradually  ever  increasing  contradiction  between  the  musical-poetic  con- 
tent that  I  want  to  convey  and  the  ternary  sonata  form  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  classical  composers.   In  the  case  of  Beethoven  the 
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Did  you  attend  your  first 
concert  in  1934? 


That  was  the  year  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  above,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  masqueraded 
in  18th  Century  costumes  for  the 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

That  same  year  Serge  Prokofiev 
completed  the  symphonic  version  of 
the  suite  "Lieutenant  Kije"  in 
Moscow.  The  2,000th  performance 
of  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  And  Arnold 
Schoenberg  made  his  first  guest  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 
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looking these  opportunities.  And 
they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  BS,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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musical-poetic  content  was  for  the  most  part  completely  covered  by 
this  very  'Sonata  form,'  which  he  raised  to  its  highest  point,  wholly 
expressing  in  it  what  he  felt  and  wanted  to  say.  Yet  already  there  are 
to  be  found  works  of  his  (the  last  movement  of  the  A-flat  major  Sonata, 
Adagio  of  the  A  minor  Quartet,  etc.),  where  for  a  new  content  he  had 
to  devise  a  new  form.  Now,  what  was  for  Beethoven  a  'form'  absolutely 
in  congruity  with  the  highest,  most  glorious  content,  is  now,  after  sixty 
years,  used  as  a  formula  inseparable  from  our  instrumental  music 
(which  I  strongly  dispute),  simply  to  accommodate  and  enclose  a  'pure 
musical'  (in  the  strictest  and  narrowest  meaning  of  the  word)  content, 
or  worse,  to  stuff,  and  expand  a  content  with  which  it  does  not 
correspond. 

"If  you  want  to  create  a  work  of  art  that  is  unified  in  its  mood  and 
consistent  in  its  structure,  and  if  it  is  to  give  the  listener  a  clear  and 
definite  impression,  then  what  the  author  wants  to  say  must  have  been 
just  as  clear  and  definite  in  his  own  mind.  This  is  only  possible  through 
the  inspiration  by  a  poetical  idea,  whether  or  not  it  be  introduced  as 
a  programme.  I  consider  it  a  legitimate  artistic  method  to  create  a 
correspondingly  new  form  for  every  new  subject,  to  shape  which  neatly 
and  perfectly  is  a  very  difficult  task,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
attractive.  Of  course,  purely  formalistic,  Hanslickian  music-making 
will  no  longer  be  possible,  and  we  cannot  have  any  more  random  pat- 
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terns,  that  mean  nothing  either  to  the  composer  or  the  listener,  and  no 
symphonies  (Brahms  excepted,  of  course)  that  always  give  me  the 
impression  of  giant's  clothes,  designed  for  a  Hercules,  in  which  the 
puny  maker  is  trying  to  comport  himself  elegantly. 

"The  exact  expression  of  my  artistic  thinking  and  feeling,  and  in 
style  the  most  independent  and  purposeful  work  I  have  yet  done,  is 
Macbeth. 

"Perhaps  you  will  acquire  sympathy  for  some  later  work  of  mine, 
that  is  a  little  less  stark  and  brutal  in  content  than  Macbeth,  and  also 
for  the  way  I  have  now  chosen  to  follow."  (He  surely  had  in  mind 
Don  Juan,  then  on  his  work  table.) 

The  correspondence  from  this  point  becomes  less  frequent.  As 
BulowT  rejected  Wagner  while  deeply  bound  to  his  music,  he  must  have 
felt  the  logical  necessity  of  rejecting  Strauss  on  principle,  while 
inwardly  loving  and  admiring  his  younger  colleague.  He  was  at  once 
aware  of  the  gleaming  brilliance  of  Don  Juan,  the  fine  assurance  of 
the  young  master  in  his  new  manner  of  musical  speech. 

Von  Biilow  died  in  1894,  before  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  great  suc- 
cession of  tone  poems  and  operas. 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  8 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Symphony,  which  was  completed  on  January  27  of  this  year,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  following  instruments  are  used:  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra -bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 
drum,  2  harps  and  strings. 

T  ttalter  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  following  account  of  his 
*  *  new  Symphony: 

"When  my  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  recently  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  lady  stopped  me  in  the  corridor 
and  said,  "Please  excuse  my  asking  a  personal  question,  but  I  want  so 
much  to  know  what  you  and  Mr.  Leinsdorf  were  talking  about  while 
taking  a  bow."  I  had  thought  all  the  questions  one  could  ask  a  com- 
poser had  been  put  to  me,  but  this  was  new.  Furthermore,  and  oddly 
enough,  it  happened  that  I  did  have  something  to  tell.  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
was  saying,  "Now  you  must  write  something  for  us,"  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony having  been  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  for  the  Boston  Symphony  but  under  Serge  Kousse- 
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vitzky  and  Charles  Munch,  respectively.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Orchestra  has  shown  different  qualities  of  sound  and  style  under  the 
regular  leadership  of  these  three  distinguished  conductors,  so  the 
proposal  was  for  me  timely,  logical,  and  intriguing.  We  continued  our 
conversation  in  the  Green  Room.  Replying  to  my  query  as  to  the  kind 
of  piece  he  would  like,  the  maestro  put  forth  several  attractive  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  I  hope  one  day  to  carry  out.  When  I  voiced  a 
preference  for  the  Eighth  Symphony  he  heartily  agreed. 

"The  greatest  service  one  can  render  a  composer  is  to  play  his  music, 
a  service  beside  which  that  of  supplying  him  with  food  and  lodging 
appears  under  the  heading  of  relatively  minor  fringe  benefits.  For  it 
is  only  by  hearing  his  works  performed  that  he  is  enabled  to  progress 
and  develop  as  a  creative  artist.  Also,  the  knowing  that  someone  wants 
him  to  compose,  which  he  is  going  to  do  anyway,  is  nonetheless  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging.  In  this  work  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
make  music  that  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  performers  and  the  listeners, 
admittedly  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  notion.  Rather  than  make  an 
attempt  at  describing  the  symphony  in  words,  I  prefer  to  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  listener  of  his  individual  role  as  receiver  of 
a  musical  communication.   The  content  of  the  message  conveyed  will 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 
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The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Services  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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be,  and  should  be,  interpreted  by  him  in  his  own  way,  and  conditioned 
by  his  own  personality  and  experience.  His  is  an  indispensable  role, 
for  without  a  receiver  there  can  be  no  communication." 


Mr.  Piston,  whose  previous  seven  symphonies  have  been  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Third  in  1948,  and  the  Second  was  the  choice  of  the  New  York  Music 
Critics  Circle  in  1945. 

Two  summations  of  Walter  Piston  and  his  music  are  at  hand.  The 
first  is  quoted  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  (he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1924): 

"Final  artistic  judgments  await  the  verdict  of  history.  Yet  there  are 
few  men  of  music  in  the  world  today  who  would  not  assign  to  Walter 
Piston  a  significant  place  in  the  music  of  our  time.  Shy,  witty,  affable, 
Piston  has  succeeded  in  synthesizing  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  modern  music  with  his  own  artistry  and  technical  perfection.  Like 
his  music,  he  gives  a  pleasant  incisive  impression,  and  his  Down  East 
twang  frankly  reveals  the  American  heritage  which  combined  with  the 
Italian  warmth  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  High  school  training  in 
mechanics  and  blacksmithing,  a  job  as  draftsman  for  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated, schooling  in  painting  and  drawing  were  all  asides  to  his  musical 
career,  and  he  earned  money  for  music  lessons  by  playing  jazz  and  rag- 


A?alttm-$binti?r  ©rgatt  dompatuj 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  536-6823  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit :  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $16,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


« 


* 


m 


» 


On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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time.  The  influence  of  Archibald  T.  Davison  brought  him  to  Harvard 
College  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1924  and  at  Harvard  he  has  been 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Paris  on  a  Paine  Fellow- 
ship. As  he  advanced  to  full  Professor,  he  progressed  in  musical  breadth. 
He  set  down  the  fundamental  principles,  enlivened  by  past  examples,  in 
his  Principles  of  Harmonic  Analysis  (1933),  Harmony  (1941),  Counter- 
point (1947)  [and  Orchestration  (1955)],  departing  from  the  dogma  of 
older  texts.  'He  has  summed  up  the  tendencies  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  given  them  broad  and  masterful  expression,'  a  critic  has  written. 
'His  unique  contribution  is  to  have  done  this  .  .  .  with  outstanding 
excellence  in  a  country  where  few  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
as  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  artists.'  " 

The  second  was  written  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky: 

"In  the  constellation  of  modern  American  composers,  Walter  Piston 
has  now  reached  the  stardom  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has  not 
exploded  into  stellar  prominence  like  a  surprising  nova,  but  took  his 
place  inconspicuously,  without  passing  through  the  inevitable  stage  of 
musical  exhibitionism  or  futuristic  eccentricity.  True,  there  is  a  bark- 
ing dog  in  the  score  of  Piston's  suite  from  the  ballet  The  Incredible 
Flutist,  but  the  canine  sound  effect  is  used  ad  libitum.  The  music  of 
Walter  Piston  derives  its  vitality  from  immanent  impulses,  without 
extraneous  motivation.  In  the  matter  of  music  form,  Walter  Piston 
does  not  solicit  public  attention  by  strange  conceits,  and  calls  a  musical 


THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art  • 
Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
All  open  or  coming  soon  at  the  exciting 

Prudential  Center,  Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


'h>\ 


NORTHEASTERN  HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO     OVER      37     MILLION      PEOPLE     —      INSURANCE      MEANS      PRUDENTIAL 
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spade  a  spade  rather  than  a  rectangular  ferreous  lamina  socketed  on  a 
ligneous  handle.  Generally,  he  prefers  matter-of-fact  designations,  such 
as  Sonata,  Concertino,  or  Suite.  If  he  refurbishes  the  old  forms,  he 
keeps  their  recognizable  features.  In  harmony  and  counterpoint  he 
adopts  without  partiality  such  means  of  musical  expression  as  are 
suitable  to  the  task  at  hand.  His  music  is  eminently  tonal,  but  when 
it  is  his  purpose,  he  ornaments  the  design  with  atonal  lacery." 

Since  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  i960  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Harvard  University,  a  commission  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  resulted  in  his  Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Joseph  Fuchs  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  28,  i960,  and  by 
other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist.  A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists  Melville  Stecher  and  Norman 
Horowitz.  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was  commissioned  by  the  Association 
of  Women's  Committees  for  Symphony  Orchestras  and  was  performed 
in  Cleveland  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20,  1961.  His 
New  England  Sketches,  composed  for  the  Worcester  Festival,  was  also 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  October  14,  i960. 

[copyrighted] 
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WANT    NEW    VIEWPOINTS? 
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MODERN    LANGUAGE    CENTER 
EL  4-2124 


You  can 
rely  upon 
the  Agent 
who  displays 
this  symbol. 
We  do. 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OLD  COLONY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  IDEMNITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


87  KILBY  STREET 

BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUITABLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

COAST-TO-COAST  NETWORK  OF  REGIONAL  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES 

TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER! 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE  I 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d'amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Master  works,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

RADIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington  St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

110   Federal   St. 

BROOKLINE 

730  Commonwealth   Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh  Pond  Shopping  Ctr 

IAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'  World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.   Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South  Shore  Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central  Shopping   Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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(Continued 
Center,  the  Performance  Department 
and  the  Tanglewood  Institute,  can  make 
a  singularly  significant  contribution  to 
our  music  world.  We  are  part  of  a  huge 
population  and  education  explosion.  We 
try  to  cope  with  unprecedented  growth, 
demand  for  more  education,  for  more 
art,  more  books,  more  music.  It  is  be- 
wildering. My  main  concern  is  that  the 
word  more  should  never  replace  the 
word  better.  Thus  I  am  not  looking  for 
more  concerts  and  more  students,  but 
for  better  concerts  and  better  students. 
Yet  our  whole  civilization  imperatively 
asks  us  to  do  more.  To  combine  the 
more  with  the  better  is  the  big  task 
which  needs  to  be  tackled,  and  we  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  making 
every  effort,  I  hope  with  sufficient  equip- 
ment of  heart  and  mind,  to  contribute 
something  very  useful  and  important 
to  music  in  the  60's  and  70's  of  this 
century." 


from  page  j) 

CHAMBER  CONCERT 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers will  present  their  third  and  final 
Boston  concert  this  season  in  Sanders 
Theatre  Sunday  evening,  March  14,  at 
8:30  p.m.  The  new  organization  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
players  will  perform  Piston's  Diverti- 
mento for  Nine  Instruments  (1946),  the 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292  by 
Mozart,  the  Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 
by  Elliott  Carter,  and  the  rarely  heard 
Nonet  by  Ludwig  (Louis)  Spohr,  for 
string  quartet,  woodwinds  and  horn. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 

(See  page  6o) 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAYINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


Quincy  Square 
Route  53 


Heavy  handwrought  Moulton 
sterling  tablespoon  by  The  Old 
Newbury  Crafters,  9"    $21.50 


Prices 
include  tax 


pitcher  spoon 
\1]/^  platter  spoon 


$25.00 
$35.00 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


SOMETIMES  CADILLACS  OUTNUMBER  THEM  ALL  I 

Wherever  important  events  occur,  you  are  very  likely  to  see  Cadillacs  in  greater 

numbers  than  all  other  cars  combined.  And  this  year  promises  to  see  Cadillac 

even  more  firmly  entrenched  as  the  overwhelming  choice  of  people  with  a  sound 

sense  of  value,  an  eye  for  good  taste,  and  a  spirit  that  takes  to  action.  The  new  1965 

Cadillac  is  so  new  in  performance,  so  restful  in  ride  and  handling  and  so 

abundant  in  luxuries,  that  it  leaves  no  other  logical  choice  in  fine  cars.  If  you're  in 

search  of  quality  and  performance — size  and  luxury — in  your  next  car,  you 

should  drive  a  1965  Cadillac  soon.  It's  at  your  dealer's  now. 

Standard  of  the  World    M-0    '    MffWC 

—  Ell1!        '   '       ' 


ENTR'ACTE 


STUFFED  OWLS  AND  STIFF  COMPOSERS 
By  Alan  Rich 

(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  29,  1964) 


One  of  my  favorite  books  for  rainy  nights  is  a  paperback  collection 
called  The  Stuffed  Owl,  which  the  editors  describe  quite  frankly 
as  'An  Anthology  of  Bad  Verse."  This  is  not  a  collection  of  the  dog- 
gerel you  or  I  might  turn  out  before  breakfast;  its  authors  are  real 
professionals.  There  are  reams  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Poe,  and  they  are  so  awful  that  they  are  sheer  delight. 

Music  has  its  stuffed  owls,  too.  The  repertory  is  disquietingly  large. 
If  Homer  could  nod,  Beethoven  could  snore,  and  snore  he  did.  He 
could  write  some  of  the  worst  bad  music  in  existence:  not  only  the  obvi- 
ous pieces  like  the  Battle  Symphony  and  the  piano  variations  on  God 
Save  the  King,  but  trash  on  a  much  higher  plane  as  well.  Would  Bee- 
thoven's name  have  survived  on  the  strength  of  the  finale  of  the  Violin 
Concerto?  What  about  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  purely  as 
music,  not  as  "the  stroke  of  genius  that  gave  the  symphony  the  voice 
of  humanity"? 


L'ESCARGO 

T 

EXQUISITE  FRENCH  CUISINE  at  the 

NEW  SHERRY  BILTMORE  HOTEL 

150  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Lunch  and  Dinners 

(Closed  Sundays)             •            Free  Parking            •            Tel. 

536-2630 

THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Size  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  12y2  to  24  V2. 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


10  0 

NATURAL    CHEESES 

French 

Swiss  Grapillon                            Gorgonzola 

Brie 

Brandywine                                   Stilton 

Goat  Cheese 

Mushroom  Nibbles                      Wenslyndale 

Grape  Cheese 

Graber  Olives                                Ekte  Gjetost 

Chestnut  Leaf 

and  Almonds                            Gruyere 

158  MASS. 

AVENUE           MALBENS           CO  6-1203 

Imported  Prosciutto                 Imported  Herring 

Genuine  Smitnfield  Ham 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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Not  all  bad  music  or  bad  poetry  qualifies  as  stuffed  owls,  however. 
There  are  specific  rules  of  the  game.  You  can  be  vulgar,  overblown, 
awash  in  a  sea  of  murky  imagery  and  symbolism.  You  can  overreach 
yourself,  borrow  shamelessly  from  your  betters,  write  yourself  into 
corners  and  thrash  like  a  trapped  ocelot.  But  you  must  not  be  dull. 
Boredom  produces  turkeys,  not  owls. 

This  rules  out  a  great  deal  of  music.  Very  few  stuffed  owls  saw  day- 
light before  1800.  The  drab,  formula-laden  pattern-pieces  of  the  late 
Baroque  —  most  of  the  musical  wallpaper  of  Vivaldi,  Manfredini, 
Albinoni,  Fettucini  et  al,  the  mechanical  counterpoint  of  the  more 
workaday  Bach;  the  up-and-down-the-scale  formulations  of  the  minor 
composers  of  classicism  like  Boccherini,  the  Stamitz  boys  and  their 
Mannheim  colleagues;  these  aren't  really  stuffed  owls  at  all,  just  heaps 
of  dusty  and  disconnected  feathers. 

The  musical  stuffed  owl  really  begins  to  take  flight  around  1800. 
This  is  the  time  when,  for  reasons  well  noted  by  the  social  historian, 
the  creative  artist  begins  to  reach  his  arms  toward  the  infinite,  not 
merely  toward  his  weekly  paycheck.  He  begins  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  then  to  let  it  down. 


niarion   rntli 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •       MASS. 


WHERE   TO    BUY 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE   PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.    •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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more  people  choose  a 

AUTOMATIC  TURNTABLE 

piaying  components. 


® 


Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,    730  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Lafayette  Radio,  584  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Audio  Lab.,  16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge 

DeMambro  Hi-Fi  Center,  1093  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Minute  Man  Radio,  28  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 


GARRARD,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
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There  is  a  great  fascination  in  watching  a  composer  suffocating  in 
the  dense  tangle  of  his  own  emotional  outpouring.  The  spectacle  may 
be  embarrassing,  but  it  is  never  dull.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
artistic  shortcomings  of  the  great  bad  composers  of  the  romantic  era, 
they  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  stage  a  good  show. 

Beethoven  was  both  hero  and  villain.  His  own  sublime  sense  of 
creativity  and  of  musical  logic  enabled  him  to  project  huge,  daring 
structures  and  —  most  of  the  time,  at  any  rate  —  to  fill  them  with 
appropriate  dramatic  substance.  But  the  precedents  he  set  were  fraught 
with  signals  toward  disaster.  How  many  composers  after  him  attempted 
to  copy,  for  example,  the  wordless  drama  implicit  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto;  how  few  succeeded!  There  was  Liszt, 
for  one,  working  the  same  kind  of  conversation  between  the  gruff  and 
the  pathetic  into  the  middle  of  his  Piano  Sonata,  with  results  at  which 
one  must  giggle. 

Liszt  himself  was  one  of  the  great  owl-stuffers,  but  he  could  also  rise 
above  the  crowd.  Like  Beethoven,  he  had  the  personal  dash  and  arro- 
gance to  carry  off  audacious  designs  with  great  flair.  He  never  once 
allowed  himself  to  believe  that  his  personal  owl  was  anything  less  than 
an  eagle,  or  that  its  wings  could  ever  droop.  He  was  often  wrong,  but 
he  was  somehow  also  right  within  his  own  span  of  belief. 
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It  is  to  the  minor  figures  of  romanticism  that  we  must  turn,  to  observe 
the  taxidermist's  art  at  its  purest.  Men  like  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel, 
for  example,  or  Ludwig  Spohr  —  both  of  them  tremendously  popular 
in  their  own  time  —  linger  on  as  historical  shadows,  and  are  exhumed 
today  by  concert-givers  for  the  perverse  titillation  of  their  non-name 
value. 

They  were  both  interesting  composers,  in  a  sense.  Hummel,  who 
was  a  dashing  piano  virtuoso  and  a  master  of  improvisation  trained  by 
Beethoven  himself,  had  a  real  flair  for  thinking  up  pretty  tunes  and 
surrounding  them  with  nice,  wispy  curlicues  of  sound.  His  tinselly, 
decorative  piano  writing  bridges  the  gap  between  Beethoven's  own 
matter-of-fact  style  and  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Chopin.  He  writes 
a  piano  sonata,  subtitles  it  "Alleluia,"  and  sure  enough,  there  in  the 
coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  long  Gregorian  melody  in  half  notes, 
surrounded  by  a  decidedly  non-liturgical  pianistic  filigree,  at  which 
audiences  are  supposed  to  kneel. 
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Where  both  Hummel  and  Spohr  failed,  however,  was  in  the  matter 
of  creative  arrogance.  They  came  out  of  purely  classic  training,  and 
never  learned  to  think  beyond  the  correctitude  and  symmetry  of  classic 
forms.  They  rush  along  in  their  dizzying  flights  of  fancy,  and  then 
someone  taps  them  on  the  shoulder  and  tells  them  that  "it's  time  to 
modulate  into  the  dominant  for  the  second  thematic  group."  Plop 
goes  the  bottom  out  of  their  fantasy,  and  their  conception  dissolves  in 
pedantic  triviality.  Where  a  Berlioz  or  a  Liszt  had  the  imagination  to 
shake  off  the  hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  Hummel  or  a  Spohr,  a  Weber  or  — 
alas,  too  often  —  a  Mendelssohn,  put  on  his  academic  robes  and  toddled 
off  to  seminar. 

The  same  holds  true  time  and  time  again  for  a  whole  crowd  of  fas- 
cinating musical  inventors  in  the  past  century.  The  most  interesting 
newcomer  to  our  concert  scene  this  year  has  been  one  Charles- Valentin 
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Alkan,  a  curious  Franco-German  composer  whose  music  a  number  of 
pianists  have  lately  been  resurrecting.  Alkan  had  some  of  Liszt's  bedaz- 
zlement  in  his  piano  writing  and,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
a  certain  gift  for  melody.  He  also  had  a  certain  attractive  arrogance  in 
planning  his  music  on  a  huge  scale:  hour-long  piano  sonatas  and  the 
like.  But  Alkan,  too,  suffered  from  the  conflict  between  content  and 
form,  and  his  musical  ambitions  were  defeated  by  being  forced  onto 
a  rigid  academic  scaffold. 

There  is  one  more  noble  owl-stuffer  that  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, before  we  put  the  bird  back  in  its  cage,  and  that  is  the  American 
Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk.  Virtuoso,  romanticist,  poseur  of  no  mean 
proportion,  Gottschalk  has  left  behind  a  small  legacy  of  scores  that  are 
worthy  in  every  way  to  share  a  shelf  with  the  consummate  worst  of 
Tennyson,  Poe  and  Longfellow.  Untalented  beyond  belief  as  a  com- 
poser, he  made  the  most  of  every  stray  musical  thought  that  came  his 
way.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  must  have  soaked  up  bad  music  like 
a  sponge,  and  every  time  he  sat  down  before  a  piece  of  blank  music 
paper  he  gave  that  sponge  the  mightiest  of  squeezes. 

The  results  are  indescribable.  They  are  not  merely  beautiful;  they 
are  gorgeous,  if  that  term  has  ever  had  any  musical  application.  You 
listen  to  one  of  the  small  salon-pieces  like  The  Dying  Poet  (with  its 
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expression-markings  like  "celeste")  or  big  pieces  like  the  Night  in  the 
Tropics,  and  you  hear  pure  sonic  delirium.  In  your  heart  you  know 
he's  wrong,  but  he  is  so  wrong  that  he  has  come  full  circle  and  emerges 
as  perfectly  right. 

Nobody  writes  this  kind  of  music  today.  The  spirit  that  inspired 
Ulalume,  Excelsior!,  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  paintings  of  Burne- 
Jones  and  the  Battle  Symphony  no  longer  walks  in  the  land.  Historical 
perspective,  the  fear  of  repeating  the  mistakes  (even  the  lovely  ones) 
of  the  past,  have  stifled  that  side  of  creative  activity.  Shostakovitch 
might  have  been  the  last  of  the  great  musical  owl-stuffers  had  he  kept 
on  in  the  vein  of  The  Age  of  Gold  or  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk;  instead, 
he  went  all  serious  and  ponderous,  violating  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
becoming  dull.  That's  why  the  need  to  hear  again  the  great  bad  music 
of  the  past  remains  with  us. 
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CONCERTO  No.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  Orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January 
17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904); 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl 
Friedberg  (March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox 
(November  21,  1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February 
11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
(Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933);  Josef  a  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5, 
1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur  Schnabel 
(April  10,  1936);  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April  6,  1939);  Leonard 
Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951);  Claudio  Arrau  (January 
9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert, 
November  i,  i960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist;  January  13,  1961,  Eugene  Istomin, 
soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

tt  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
<■■  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 
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An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
1 1,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flatI" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
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piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  ol  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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Concertmaster 
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Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trum  pets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and 
at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet 
von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's 
store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote: 
"Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If 
you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you 
such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it 


ffSay  it  with  Flowers" 
Flowers  Telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  world 

Open  Evenings  FLOWER  SHOPS,  INC.    248  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

Sundays  and  Holidays  KEnmore  6-2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 


PASTENE  WINES 


Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less 
tactful  Bulow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March 
of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the 
Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express  command 
of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know 
how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1." 
Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had 
refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
to  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
evening  (by  Eugen  d' Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[copyrighted] 
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"Financial  Cabinet"  team  calls  on  /customers  for  current  investment  review 


Two  men  from  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  are  arriving  for  one  of  the 
periodic  conferences  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  personal  financiaJ  affairs.  One  is  an 
Administrative  Officer,  the  other  an  Invest- 
ment Officer.  They  work  well  together,  and 
their  friendly,  professional  guidance  is 
appreciated  and  relied  upon  by  these  cus- 
tomers. □  Any  number  of  factors  may 
dictate  the  need  for  a  re-appraisal  of  one's 
financial  plans.  Changes  in  your  family 
responsibilities,  a  business  promotion, 


retirement  or  an  inheritance  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  promptly.  As  a 
part  of  any  re-evaluation,  your  portfolio 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  latest 
business  developments,  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  the  international  climate.  □  If 
this  approach  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not 
plan  to  discuss  your  financial  problems  with 
our  specialists  to- 
day. Write  us  a  let- 
ter, or  telephone 
Area  Code  617  LI 

2-9450,  Ext.  226.  ©  10°  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 02106 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WCRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON        •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 


The  remaining  concert    in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


APRIL  20 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  Op.  15. 

Tickets  for  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience  are  now  available 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  For  mail  orders  please  use  the 
attached  form. 


TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 

First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6;  Second  Balcony:  $5,  $4 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 


(PLEASE  TEAR  HERE) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Please  reserve tickets  at  $ for  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  P.M. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

Location  preference:    Floor  Q     First  Balcony  □    Second  Balcony  □ 

Name 


Address. 


(PLEASE  ENCLOSE  A  STAMPED,  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE) 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 

Berg 
Brahms 


TRAVEL 

JDello  Joio 
Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


•      "IMS  NUTtl'S  VOICE* 

rca  Victor 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 
Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 

( 


LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 
Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 
Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi      LM-2785 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 
Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or  LM-2725 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts)  LM-2785 

Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBERG, 

Violinist 

Curtis 

Philadelphia 

Institute 

Orchestra 

Accepting 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  • 

Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road, 

Brookline 

Call  LO  6-1332 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    CELEBRITY    SERIES 

AARON   RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 

Associates:  Anne  Harper  and  Walter  Pierce 


28th  Season    •    7965-7966 


SYMPHONY  SERIES 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC,  KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

(FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR) 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY,  WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
with  EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC,  KYRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
with  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  Soviet  Cellist,  Soloist 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  GEORGE  SZELL,  Conc/ucfor 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY,  MAX  RUDOLF,  Conc/ucfor 
with  CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano  Soloist 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY,  SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Conc/ucfor 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  SZYMON  GOLDBERG, 
Conc/ucfor  and  Violin  Soloist 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

LOEWENGUTH   STRING  QUARTET  from   Paris 

DAVID   OISTRAKH   with   FRIEDA   BAUER 

PAGANINI  QUARTET 

VIENNA  OCTET 

ISAAC  STERN  with   ALEXANDER   ZAKIN 


For  the  complete  announcement  which  includes  dates  and  prices,  the  seven- 
event  SELECTIVE  SERIES  and  MASTER  PIANO  SERIES,  write  to  Walter  Pierce, 
Boston   University  Celebrity  Series,   535   Boylston   Street,   Boston   02116. 

NOTE:    Current    series    subscribers    will    receive    the 
first  detailed  announcement  later  this  month. 
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You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  indite  your  inquiry  i  .         .  .   ,     ... 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 


EIGHTY -FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 
Assistant  Manager 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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(gliburn,  <with  the^oston  Symphony  meter Jamdorf  in  a  U^tabk^irst  Collaboration 


^jrahms 
^QoncertoTNo. 


w 


hen  artists  of  the  stature  of 
Cliburn  and  Leinsdorf  address 
themselves  to  the  recording  of  such 
a  noble  work,  it  is  an  event  of 
major  significance.  Moreover,  the 
collaboration  here  is  one  that  is  es- 
pecially appropriate,  as  both  are 
masters  of  the  Romantic  repertoire 
and  style.  Brahms'  First  Concerto 
is  a  "big"  concerto,  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  symphony,  that 
imposes  heavy  demands  on  both 
soloist  and  orchestra.  Cliburn, 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony meet  this  challenge  in  a  re- 
cording that  captures  all  the  essen- 
tial passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score. 

This  first  collaboration  between 
Cliburn,  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  is  also  a  "first"  in  two 
other  respects :  it  is  the  first  record- 
ing of  this  work  by  Cliburn,  and 
the  first  recording  of  this  impor- 
tant work  in  Dynagroove  sound. 
Liner  notes  by  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner James  A.  Michener. 


\ctor 


jThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


Leinsdorf,  Cliburn,  Concertmaster  Silverstein:  "intense,  intelligent 


Van  Cliburn 

Brahma  Concerto  No.  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 
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WATERCOLORS 
The  exhibition  now  in  the  Gallery  is 
loaned  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Water- 
color  painters. 


THE  SOLOIST 
Grant  Johannesen  is  appearing  for  the 
second  time  in  this  series.  Born  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  Norwegian  parents,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  New  York  in  1944. 
Since  then  he  has  toured  this  country  a 
number  of  times.  He  first  visited  Europe 
in  1949,  playing  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  Norway.  He  was  the 
soloist  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Or- 
chestra in  1953  and  1964. 


A  LETTER  FROM 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 

It  seems  appropriate  that  from  time 
to  time  the  Music  Director  of  your  Or- 
chestra should  give  you  a  report  on  his 
stewardship.  The  final  program  of  my 
third  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  presents  such  a  natural  check- 
point. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
support.  Seven  different  subscription 
series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  re- 
hearsals and  the  two  cycles  of  Lincoln 
Center  concerts  in  New  York  have  been 
fully  subscribed  for  these  three  years. 

To  such  a  loyal  public  much  gratitude 


©itaftarmcdnc. 

cThc  cfro«sscau3  House  op3oslon 


ZJahina    a    ^JvipC 

You  will  love  our  printed  acetate 
rorje — that  packs  and  washes  beau- 
tifully. Pink  or  Yellow.  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large.  $25.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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costume  in 

Spring  navy 


Refreshing  Spring-weight  master 
sheer,  eloquent  ribbon  flowers 
and  cartridge  pleating  trimming 
the  gored  skirt  dress  and  cardi- 
gan jacket.  1 4  %  -24  V2  .      29.95 

Better   Dresses  —  Third    Floor 

BOSTON      •      BELMONT 
PEABODY      •      FRAMINGHAM 


is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and  foremost 
a  thank-you,  or,  if  you  please,  a  return 
acknowledgment. 

Your  support  gives  us  freedom  to  plan 
artistically  instead  of  looking  anxiously 
to  the  day-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust 
liberates  musical  policies  from  that  kind 
of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  re- 
sponsibility, I  want  to  tell  a  few  things 
which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject 
for  reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  are  many.  Even  those 
among  you  who  attend  twenty-four  pro- 
grams each  season  witness  only  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  concerts  which  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  each 
winter.  The  scheduled  events  for  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and 
one  Pension  Fund  concert,  these  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Es- 
planade seasons.  Our  regular  work  in- 
cludes four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week, 
recording  sessions,  and  a  weekly  "free 
day"  which  the  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra must  have  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  most  distinguished 
and  exceedingly  taxing  job.  (There  is 
also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.)  This  is 
what  happens  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  "major  league." 

When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  prom- 
ised to  plan  programs  on  a  long-range 
basis,  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall 
acquaintance  with  music  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  spe- 
cialization, to  combine  the  great  master- 
works  with  new  music  and  with  some- 
what lesser-known  works  of  the  past 
repertoire.  I  have  been  helped,  and  in- 
deed much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume 
of  personal  correspondence  from  listen- 
ers— by  no  means  all  of  them  approving 
everything  performed.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thought- 
ful controversy  are  most  welcome.  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy 
in  the  future,  the  comments,  wishes,  sug- 
gestions, complaints,  admonitions,  and 
recipes  of  our  thoughtful  and  kind 
audience. 
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There  are  two  overriding  motivations 
for  this  program  policy:  the  desire  to 
keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as 
fresh  as  they  were  on  the  day  when  the 
world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  one 
of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most 
varied  repertoire  with  complete  stylistic 
differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a  great 
actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory 
theatre  can  portray  many  roles  of  differ- 
ent styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal 
conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier 
to  obtain  than  the  first.  To  keep  the 
greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  for  granted,  to 
have  all  of  us — performers  and  audi- 
ences alike — approach  them  as  if  they 
were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  understanding  from  all  of 
you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to 
spend  some  of  our  time  in  preparing  and 
performing  works  which  are  pleasant 
and  beautiful,  but  not  necessarily  great 
masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these 
arguments  run,  and  so  much  more  grati- 
fying to  cultivate  only  the  summit  of 
the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  programs  each  year.  I  have 
made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep 
sufficient  space  between  performances 
of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the 
nine  Beethoven  symphonies,  the  three 
popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and 
similar  "super"  works  of  the  symphonic 
repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest 
is  challenged.  But  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  in  the  long  run  we  together 
contribute  to  a  greater  life-expectancy 
for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than 
if  we  played  them  "around  the  clock." 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are  not 
numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  pro- 
grams as  an  exclusive  diet,  we  surely 
could  not  go  through  more  than  one 
season  without  immediately  repeating 
ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons 
we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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GAD!  Could  you  believe  it 

So  this  is  what  I  get  with 

those  little  stamps  they 

gave  me.  On  top  of  real  quality 

at  truly  low  prices . . . 


Stop  Shop 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN   HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Sixth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Strauss.  .  .   "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Piston Symphony  No.  8 

I.     Moderato  mosso 
II.    Lento  assai 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

GRANT  JOHANNESEN 

Mr.  Johannesen  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  instruments  required  are:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities 
belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.   He  had  ready  for 
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It  is  the  perfect  time  to 
brighten  your  wardrobe  with 
the  cleancut  look  of  navy 
sparked  with  white  .  .  . 
from  a  fresh  diversified 
collection  at 
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his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  ot  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  ol  a  new  style  and  its 
newly  colorful  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands 
for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the 
colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His 
Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  produc- 
ing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandi- 
ose Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick 
remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  lor  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 


The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and 
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Meatless  meals  will  be  intriguing,  even  exciting,  when  prepared 
with  S.  S.  Pierce  foods.  Our  stores  offer  a  taste  tempting  selection 
of  seafoods,  cheese,  prepared  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  soups  and 
fruits.  A  few  favorites: 


King  Crab  Meat 
Canadian  Lobster 
Chinook  Salmon  Steak 
Jumbo  Cleaned  Shrimp 
Albacore  White  Tuna 
Fish  Chowder 
Lobster  Bisque 


Sherried  Crab  Bisque 
Macaroni  With  Cheese 
Meatless  Ravioli 
Crema  Danica  Cheese 
Spaghetti  With  Cheese 
Clam  and  Corn  Chowders 
Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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BianehVs  ruff  of  ruffles 

Elegant  empire  shift  of 

peau  shantung,  utterly  feminine 

in  an  Edwardian  mood. 

Train  is  detachable. 

Matching  veil  custom  designed 

by  our  own  Miss  Terry. 

Bridal  Shop,  Fifth  Floor 

Filene's  Boston 

$250 
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Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hoi-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him.  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him." 

Without  various  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to  discern  these  main 
outlines  in  the  music  —  at  first  a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery 
hero  of  Lenau  —  a  romantic  idealist,  but  certainly  no  ascetic.  The 
middle  section  is  patently  a  love  episode.  A  theme  for  the  deeper 
strings  becomes  the  shimmering  and  glamorous  accompaniment  to 
another  amorous  melody  for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in 
the  score  found  a  place  for  Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells  us  that  the  object 
of  the  first  episode  in  this  section  is  the  Countess,  while  the  melody 
for  the  oboe  is  Anna.)  The  closing  section  is  in  the  mood  of  the  first, 
but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation;  the  resourceful  Strauss  injects  impor- 
tant new  matter,  and  works  the  old  in  a  new  guise,  riotous  and 
frenetic.  A  second  principal  Don  Juan  theme  is  introduced,  a  full- 
rigged  Straussian  horn  motive;  the  oboe  theme  and  others  are  alluded 
to  in  the  development,  which  plainly  depicts  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau, 
to  whom  the  fruits  of  conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are  grasped.  The 
climax  is  one  of  catastrophe.  [copyrighted] 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
STRAUSS  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


No  composer,  undergoing  the  growing  pains  of  finding  himself,  has 
been  surrounded  with  more  violently  opposing  influences  than 
the  young  Richard  Strauss.  Bred  in  the  classical  tradition,  he  held  in 
greatest  respect  the  music  of  Brahms  and  the  advice  of  Hans  von 
Biilow,  Brahms'  foremost  champion.  Brahms  was  in  the  autumn  of  his 
fame  at  that  time,  but  Liszt  and  Wagner,  who  had  recently  died,  had 
left  music  of  powerful  appeal  and  advocates  who  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  capture  the  youthful  Bavarian  to  their  cause. 
The  Wagnerian  faction  were  to  have  their  way  with  him.  While 
writing  his  student  compositions  in  the  academic  formalities  of  his 
schooling,  Strauss  kept  moving  with  a  steady  consistency  in  their  direc- 
tion. When  in  the  summer  of  1888,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  he  com- 
pleted the  score  of  Don  Juan,  he  had  reached  the  point  of  full  commit- 
ment. With  that  extraordinary  feat  of  daring  and  color  handling,  he 
was  planting  himself  once  and  for  all  on  the  side  of  Weimar  and 
Bayreuth.  This  was  his  first  "tone  poem"  to  be  performed;  he  had  given 
that  categorical  label  to  Macbeth,  written  two  years  before,  and  still  to 
undergo  revision  and  reach  performance.    Macbeth  was  the  halfway 


PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
A  STEINWAY 


The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


IN    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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When  he  isn't  designing  brass  instru- 
ments, playing  Brahms  lieder  on  the  trom- 
bone, or  managing  a  Little  League  baseball 
team,  William  Gibson  manages  to  serve 
with  great  distinction  as  First  Trombone 
of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  author  of  this  very  American  string  of  achievements  comes  by  his 
interests  honestly:  he  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Marloa,  Oklahoma, 
attended  Oklahoma  State,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  where 
he  studied  trombone  under  Gerhard  and  orchestral  interpretation  under 
Tabuteau. 

After  rising  through  the  trombone  ranks  of  the  National,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras,  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  first-desk  man  in  1955  and  has  remained  here  hap- 
pily ever  since.  In  addition  to  his  performances  with  Symphony,  he  has 
appeared  (and  recorded)  with  the  New  England  Brass  Quartet,  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood,  and  instructed  his  two  teen- 
age boys  in  .  .  .  baseball,  of  course. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER    F.D.I.C.  TRUST    DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE    STREET,    BOSTON 
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realization,  Don  Juan  the  clear  crystallization  of  the  Straussian  Ton- 
die  h  tun  g. 

A  composer  with  less  inward  sense  of  direction  would  have  been  more 
perplexed  by  the  surging,  contrary  impulses,  the  contradictory  affilia- 
tions, the  heady  excitement  aroused  by  even  his  early  performances  — 
an  excitement  not  all  in  his  favor.  At  twenty-four  he  was  a  musician 
of  unquestionable  promise,  sympathetic  and  impressionable,  eagerly 
encouraged  by  the  conservatives  on  one  side  and  the  radicals  on  the 
other.  In  childhood  he  had  been  nurtured  under  the  traditional  point 
of  view.  His  father,  a  horn  player  and  a  complete  reactionary,  was  torn 
between  pride  in  his  brilliant  son  and  dismay  at  Richard's  increasingly 
liberal  tendencies.  Aside  from  the  elder  Strauss,  two  other  men  then 
in  their  late  fifties  held  his  allegiance  and  respect  in  spite  of  their 
entirely  diametrical  points  of  view.  One  was  Alexander  Ritter,  the 
other  Hans  von  Biilow. 

Hans  von  Biilow  was  his  classical  preceptor.  Strauss  was  a  hopeful 
student  of  nineteen  when  he  had  first  encountered  him  in  Berlin,  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  Biilow  was  then  a  famous  pianist  and  conductor. 
He  was  on  the  alert  for  young,  emergent  talent,  warmly  befriended 
Strauss  and  tried  to  open  up  the  way  for  him.  He  was  an  ardent 
Brahmsian    but    an    ex-Wagnerian.     Wagner    had    ten    years    before 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Which 
is  the  outstanding  quality 
you  seek  in  your  record  se- 
lection? Is  it  a  particular 
artist?  The  performance  of 
the  orchestra?  The  compo- 
sition? Or  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  recording? 

Choice 
at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
most  dedicated  record  en- 
thusiast, as  well  as  the  new- 
comer to  music.  The  brows- 
er boxes  include  imports 
from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

Whether  you  buy  in  person 
from  the  shop  or  by  post, 
you  will  find  it  a  sincere 
and  satisfying  experience. 
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Q  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
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deprived  him  of  his  wife  (Cosima  von  Bulow,  nee  Liszt).  He  still  con- 
ducted the  music  of  Wagner,  but  attached  his  personal  loyalties,  his 
capacity  for  devotion,  to  Brahms.  Brahms  became  his  battle  cry,  some- 
times to  that  composer's  embarrassment  when  Billow  made  defiant 
speeches  at  concerts  proclaiming  Brahms  as  the  true  successor  to  Bee- 
thoven. Brahms  accordingly  was  much  honored  at  the  Duchy  of  Mein- 
ingen  when  Bulow  was  the  Hofkapellmeister  there,  and  when  he  made 
Strauss  his  assistant  in  that  post  in  1885.  It  was  during  the  tenure  of 
Strauss  that  there  took  place  the  first  performance  of  Brahms'  E  minor 
Symphony,  what  Bulow  called  the  "Thirteenth"  Symphony  (by  the 
logic  of  nine  plus  four). 

The  friendship  of  the  two  men  during  the  Meiningen  season  was  on 
the  one  side  respectful  and  grateful,  with  a  touch  of  adoration,  on  the 
other  warm  and  generous,  almost,  but  not  quite,  forbearing.  It  was  for 
deeper,  musical  reasons  that  their  association  was  headed  for  trouble, 
although  neither  could  have  suspected  it  at  first.  Strauss  approached 
his  "honored  master"  with  caution,  for  Bulow  was  notoriously  and 
unreasonably  explosive,  and  was  capable  of  directing  rude  remarks  at 
the  Princess  herself  when  her  Highness  visited  rehearsals.  Since  the 
music  of  Wagner  had  become  an  ineradicable  part  of  his  nature,  and 
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still  appeared  on  his  programs,  since  there  were  family  complications, 
such  as  the  custody  by  Cosima  of  his  daughter  Daniela,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  full  of  inner  conflict,  subject  to  attacks  of  nerves. 
However  there  was  for  a  long  while  no  apparent  friction  between 
Biilow  and  Strauss. 

Strauss  as  a  young  and  rapidly  developing  artist  was  alert  to  every 
musical  tendency  about  him,  and  not  too  concerned  with  musical  party 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  an  ear  for  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt  that  was  more  than  sympathetic  —  it  was  acquisitive  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  gradually  coming  to  the  realization  that  here  lay  his 
true  natural  inclination,  his  true  course.  He  had  been  bred  in  the 
pattern  of  the  sonata  forms  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  chamber  pieces 
in  each  combination:  a  string  quartet,  a  suite  for  winds,  a  sonata  for 
piano,  for  cello,  concertos  for  violin,  for  horn,  even  a  symphony  (1883- 
1884).  There  appeared  increasing  liberties  within  thematic  shape  and 
development  which  found  a  peak  in  the  Violin  Sonata  of  1887,  a  sort 
of  seal  of  accomplishment  upon  the  chamber  field  he  was  about  to 
abandon.  It  had  foreglimpses  of  the  impish  Till,  still  unwritten,  and 
a  slow  movement  which  he  called  an  "Improvisation."  The  Burleske 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  his  last  solo  concerto  until  his  old  age,  was  a 
brilliant  accomplishment,  but  also  a  similar  point  of  departure.    By 
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that  time,  full  orchestral  color  was  his  obvious  goal.  Liszt's  "symphonic 
poems"  gave  him  a  pattern.  The  Wagnerian  virus  had  also  inevitably 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  be  re-aligned  to  his  artistic  needs 
until  he  had  met  disaster  with  his  first  opera,  Guntram  (1893). 

Alexander  Ritter  was  his  Romantic  instigator  at  this  time,  giving 
him  the  kind  of  encouragement  and  assurance  he  most  wanted  to  hear, 
and  which  he  was  not  getting  from  Biilow.  Ritter  had  had  a  long 
career  as  conductor  and  composer.  Strauss  became  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  violinist  in  the  Meiningen  Orchestra.  Symphonic  poems  which 
have  survived  only  as  titles  indicate  his  aesthetic  tendency:  Seraphische 
Phantasie,  Erotische  Legende.  Ritter  had  not  only  labored  in  the  camp 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner  —  he  had  married  into  it.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Wagner's  niece  Franziska,  who  was  a  Wagnerian  soprano.  Ritter  has 
left  his  principal  impress  on  history  not  as  a  composer  or  performer, 
but  as  a  friend  of  Wagner  and  as  the  man  who  talked  Strauss  into 
the  full  tide  of  orchestral  color,  of  free  fantasy  under  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck"  He  found  Strauss  an  innocent  craftsman  of 
tones  but  also  an  impressionable  and  ready  listener,  and  led  him  into 
the  ways  of  speculation,  self-inspection,  and  declared  purpose. 

Strauss  had  composed  his  Symphony  in  F  minor  in  1884,  with  the 
respect  for  form  expected  of  a  good  Brahmsian,  and  Biilow  praised  and 
performed  it.  When  he  wrote  a  second  "symphony,"  the  result  of  a 
trip  to  Italy,  and  called  it  "Aus  Italien"  (1886),  it  became  evident  that 
his  sense  of  duty  to  classical  symphonic  structure  had  all  but  evapo- 
rated. When  Strauss  was  composing  Don  Juan  he  well  knew  that 
Biilow  would  disapprove  in  theory,  would  consider  it  a  final  capitula- 
tion to  the  unpardonable  thesis  that  music  should  find  its  form  through 
its  immediate  expressive  need.  Biilow  was  to  applaud  Don  Juan  at  its 
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first  performance  because  it  was  irresistible,  a  triumph  for  its  maker, 
but  he  was  to  realize  at  the  same  moment  that  he  had  lost  his  protege* 
to  the  other  camp.  Strauss  foresaw  this  —  he  was  distressed  when  a 
note  of  sarcasm  began  to  show  in  the  Master's  letters.  Strauss,  striving 
to  preserve  their  friendship,  had  no  recourse  but  to  try  to  justify  him- 
self in  writing.  He  might  have  written  what  was  the  plain  truth:  "This 
path  draws  me,  it  has  become  my  own.  I  cannot  abandon  it.  I  cannot 
even  question  it."  Instead  he  wrote  from  Munich,  August  24,  1888, 
this  earnest  and  touching  letter: 

"Whether  I  can  immediately  reverse  the  direction  in  which  I  have 
been  moving  by  way  of  development  from  the  F  minor  Symphony  is 
something  about  which  I  cannot  yet  give  an  assurance.  A  linking  up 
with  the  Beethoven  of  Coriolan,  Egmont,  the  Leonore  HI  overture,  of 
Les  Adieux,  above  all  with  the  late  Beethoven,  whose  complete  oeuvre, 
in  my  opinion,  could  never  have  been  created  without  a  poetic  subject, 
seems  to  me  the  only  course  for  the  time  being  by  which  an  independent 
further  development  of  our  instrumental  music  is  yet  possible.  If  I 
lack  the  artistic  power  and  talent  to  achieve  something  worthwhile  in 
this  direction,  then  it  is  certainly  better  to  let  it  rest  with  the  big  nine 
and  their  distinguished  progeny  of  four.  I  don't  understand  why, 
before  we  have  tried  our  strength  to  see  whether  we  are  capable  of 
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independent  creativity  and  perhaps  of  advancing  our  art  by  a  tiny  step, 
we  immediately  want  to  talk  ourselves  into  decadence  and  assume  the 
attitude  of  decadence  in  advance;  if  nothing  comes  of  it  — well:  I  still 
think  it  is  better  perhaps  to  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  and  said  some- 
thing wrong,  but  in  pursuit  of  one's  genuine  artistic  conviction,  than 
to  have  said  something  superfluous  on  the  old,  well  trodden  high  road. 

"Allow  me  one  further  brief  unburdening,  in  which  I  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  clarifying  my  point  of  view,  perhaps  I  can  say  to  you  in 
writing  what  I  could  never  have  said  verbally. 

"'From  the  F  minor  Symphonv  onwards  I  have  found  myself  in  a 
gradually  ever  increasing  contradiction  between  the  musical-poetic  con- 
tent that  I  want  to  convey  and  the  ternary  sonata  form  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  classical  composers.   In  the  case  of  Beethoven  the 
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Did  you  attend  your  first 
concert  in  1934? 


That  was  the  year  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  above,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  masqueraded 
in  18th  Century  costumes  for  the 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

That  same  year  Serge  Prokofiev 
completed  the  symphonic  version  of 
the  suite  "Lieutenant  Kije"  in 
Moscow.  The  2,000th  performance 
of  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  And  Arnold 
Schoenberg  made  his  first  guest  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 
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musical-poetic  content  was  for  the  most  part  completely  covered  by 
this  very  'Sonata  form."  which  he  raised  to  its  highest  point,  wholly 
ing  in  it  what  he  felt  and  wanted  to  say.  Vet  already  there  are 
to  be  found  works  of  his  \  the  last  movement  of  the  A-flat  major  Sonata, 
Adagio  of  the  A  minor  Quartet,  etc.),  where  for  a  new  content  he  had 
to  devise  a  new  form.  Now,  what  was  for  Beethoven  a  'form"  absolutely 
in  congruity  with  the  highest,  most  glorious  content,  is  now,  after  sixtv 
years  used  as  a  formula  inseparable  from  our  instrumental  music 
iucta  I  strongly  dispute),  simply  to  accommodate  and  enclose  a  'pure 
musical'  (in  the  strictest  and  narrowest  meaning  of  the  word)  content, 
or  worse,  to  stuff,  and  expand  a  content  with  which  it  does  not 
correspond. 

I  ou  want  to  create  a  work  of  art  that  is  unified  in  its  mood  and 
consistent  in  its  structure,  and  if  it  is  to  eve  the  listener  a  dear  and 
definite  impression,  then  what  the  author  wants  to  say  must  have  been 
just  is  clear  and  definite  in  his  own  mind.  This  is  only  possible  through 
the  inspiration  by  a  poetical  idea,  whether  or  not  it  be  introduced  as 
a  programme.  I  consider  it  a  legitimate  artistic  method  to  create  a 
correspondingly  new  form  for  every  new  subject,  to  shape  which  neatlv 
and  perfectly  is  a  very  difiicult  task,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
attract:  7  CM  course,  purely  formalisric  Hanslickian  music-making 
will  no  longer  be  possible,  and  we  cannot  have  any  more  random  pat- 
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terns,  that  mean  nothing  either  to  the  composer  or  the  listener,  and  no 
symphonies  (Brahms  excepted,  of  course)  that  always  give  me  the 
impression  of  giant's  clothes,  designed  for  a  Hercules,  in  which  the 
puny  maker  is  trying  to  comport  himself  elegantly. 

"The  exact  expression  of  my  artistic  thinking  and  feeling,  and  in 
style  the  most  independent  and  purposeful  work  I  have  yet  done,  is 
Macbeth. 

"Perhaps  you  will  acquire  sympathy  for  some  later  work  of  mine, 
that  is  a  little  less  stark  and  brutal  in  content  than  Macbeth,  and  also 
for  the  way  I  have  now  chosen  to  follow."  (He  surely  had  in  mind 
Don  Juan,  then  on  his  work  table.) 

The  correspondence  from  this  point  becomes  less  frequent.  As 
Biilow  rejected  Wagner  while  deeply  bound  to  his  music,  he  must  have 
felt  the  logical  necessity  of  rejecting  Strauss  on  principle,  while 
inwardly  loving  and  admiring  his  younger  colleague.  He  was  at  once 
aware  of  the  gleaming  brilliance  of  Don  Juan,  the  fine  assurance  of 
the  young  master  in  his  new  manner  of  musical  speech. 

Von  Biilow  died  in  1894,  before  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  great  suc- 
cession of  tone  poems  and  operas. 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  8 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Symphony,  which  was  completed  on  January  27  of  this  year,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  following  instruments  are  used:  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 
drum,  2  harps  and  strings. 

T  ttalter  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  following  account  of  his 
*  »   new  Symphony: 

"When  my  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  recently  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  lady  stopped  me  in  the  corridor 
and  said,  "Please  excuse  my  asking  a  personal  question,  but  I  want  so 
much  to  know  what  you  and  Mr.  Leinsdorf  were  talking  about  while 
taking  a  bow."  I  had  thought  all  the  questions  one  could  ask  a  com- 
poser had  been  put  to  me,  but  this  was  new.  Furthermore,  and  oddly 
enough,  it  happened  that  I  did  have  something  to  tell.  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
was  saying,  "Now  you  must  write  something  for  us,"  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony having  been  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  for  the  Boston  Symphony  but  under  Serge  Kousse- 
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vitzky  and  Charles  Munch,  respectively.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Orchestra  has  shown  different  qualities  of  sound  and  style  under  the 
regular  leadership  of  these  three  distinguished  conductors,  so  the 
proposal  was  for  me  timely,  logical,  and  intriguing.  We  continued  our 
conversation  in  the  Green  Room.  Replying  to  my  query  as  to  the  kind 
of  piece  he  would  like,  the  maestro  put  forth  several  attractive  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  I  hope  one  day  to  carry  out.  When  I  voiced  a 
preference  for  the  Eighth  Symphony  he  heartily  agreed. 

"The  greatest  service  one  can  render  a  composer  is  to  play  his  music, 
a  service  beside  which  that  of  supplying  him  with  food  and  lodging 
appears  under  the  heading  of  relatively  minor  fringe  benefits.  For  it 
is  only  by  hearing  his  works  performed  that  he  is  enabled  to  progress 
and  develop  as  a  creative  artist.  Also,  the  knowing  that  someone  wants 
him  to  compose,  which  he  is  going  to  do  anyway,  is  nonetheless  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging.  In  this  work  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
make  music  that  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  performers  and  the  listeners, 
admittedly  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  notion.  Rather  than  make  an 
attempt  at  describing  the  symphony  in  words,  I  prefer  to  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  listener  of  his  individual  role  as  receiver  of 
a  musical  communication.   The  content  of  the  message  conveyed  will 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 


What  you  will  like  about 

Shawmut's  trust  department.  .  . 


You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
Shawmut  trust  officer  brings  to  your  personal  trust  problems 
.  .  .  plus  the  sound  judgment,  based  on  research  and  experience, 
that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 


The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  'Boston 


Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Services  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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be,  and  should  be,  interpreted  by  him  in  his  own  way,  and  conditioned 
by  his  own  personality  and  experience.  His  is  an  indispensable  role, 
for  without  a  receiver  there  can  be  no  communication." 


Mr.  Piston,  whose  previous  seven  symphonies  have  been  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Third  in  1948,  and  the  Second  was  the  choice  of  the  New  York  Music 
Critics  Circle  in  1945. 

Two  summations  of  Walter  Piston  and  his  music  are  at  hand.  The 
first  is  quoted  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  (he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1924): 

"Final  artistic  judgments  await  the  verdict  of  history.  Yet  there  are 
few  men  of  music  in  the  world  today  who  would  not  assign  to  Walter 
Piston  a  significant  place  in  the  music  of  our  time.  Shy,  witty,  affable, 
Piston  has  succeeded  in  synthesizing  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  modern  music  with  his  own  artistry  and  technical  perfection.  Like 
his  music,  he  gives  a  pleasant  incisive  impression,  and  his  Down  East 
twang  frankly  reveals  the  American  heritage  which  combined  with  the 
Italian  warmth  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  High  school  training  in 
mechanics  and  blacksmithing,  a  job  as  draftsman  for  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated, schooling  in  painting  and  drawing  were  all  asides  to  his  musical 
career,  and  he  earned  money  for  music  lessons  by  playing  jazz  and  rag- 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit :  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $16,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


m 


* 


* 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 


\$n 


time.  The  influence  of  Archibald  T.  Davison  brought  him  to  Harvard 
College  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1924  and  at  Harvard  he  has  been 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Paris  on  a  Paine  Fellow- 
ship. As  he  advanced  to  full  Professor,  he  progressed  in  musical  breadth. 
He  set  down  the  fundamental  principles,  enlivened  by  past  examples,  in 
his  Principles  of  Harmonic  Analysis  (1933),  Harmony  (1941),  Counter- 
point (1947)  [and  Orchestration  (1955)],  departing  from  the  dogma  of 
older  texts.  'He  has  summed  up  the  tendencies  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  given  them  broad  and  masterful  expression,'  a  critic  has  written. 
'His  unique  contribution  is  to  have  done  this  .  .  .  with  outstanding 
excellence  in  a  country  where  few  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
as  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  artists.'  " 

The  second  was  written  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky: 

"In  the  constellation  of  modern  American  composers,  Walter  Piston 
has  now  reached  the  stardom  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has  not 
exploded  into  stellar  prominence  like  a  surprising  nova,  but  took  his 
place  inconspicuously,  without  passing  through  the  inevitable  stage  of 
musical  exhibitionism  or  futuristic  eccentricity.  True,  there  is  a  bark- 
ing dog  in  the  score  of  Piston's  suite  from  the  ballet  The  Incredible 
Flutist,  but  the  canine  sound  effect  is  used  ad  libitum.  The  music  of 
Walter  Piston  derives  its  vitality  from  immanent  impulses,  without 
extraneous  motivation.  In  the  matter  of  music  form,  Walter  Piston 
does  not  solicit  public  attention  by  strange  conceits,  and  calls  a  musical 
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spade  a  spade  rather  than  a  rectangular  ferreous  lamina  socketed  on  a 
ligneous  handle.  Generally,  he  prefers  matter-of-fact  designations,  such 
as  Sonata,  Concertino,  or  Suite.  If  he  refurbishes  the  old  forms,  he 
keeps  their  recognizable  features.  In  harmony  and  counterpoint  he 
adopts  without  partiality  such  means  of  musical  expression  as  are 
suitable  to  the  task  at  hand.  His  music  is  eminently  tonal,  but  when 
it  is  his  purpose,  he  ornaments  the  design  with  atonal  lacery." 

Since  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  i960  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Harvard  University,  a  commission  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  resulted  in  his  Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Joseph  Fuchs  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  28,  i960,  and  by 
other  orchestras  with  the  same  soloist.  A  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
has  been  composed  for  the  duo-pianists  Melville  Stecher  and  Norman 
Horowitz.  A  Symphonic  Prelude  was  commissioned  by  the  Association 
of  Women's  Committees  for  Symphony  Orchestras  and  was  performed 
in  Cleveland  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell  on  April  20,  1961.  His 
New  England  Sketches,  composed  for  the  Worcester  Festival,  was  also 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  October  14,  i960. 

[copyrighted] 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE  S 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  £  amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zut! 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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(Continued 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight 
— the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not  all  the 
Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti ;  not  all 
the  famous  Tchaikovsky  symphonies 
nor   all    the   late   Mozart    symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not 
anxious  about  finding  fresh  program 
material,  but  confident  that  with  your 
support  we  can  continue  to  have  the 
widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The 
all-enduring  masterpieces  can  make 
their  grand  appearances  at  such  inter- 
vals that  they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as 
for  you,  always  new,  fresh,  and  young — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  for  sym- 
phonic music  increases,  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  do  not  compromise 
standards.  We  never  stop  worrying 
about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the 
other  elements  which  make  music  a 
source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 


from  page  7) 

CHAMBER  CONCERT 
The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers will  present  their  third  and  final 
Boston  concert  this  season  in  Sanders 
Theatre  Sunday  evening,  March  14,  at 
8:30  p.m.  The  new  organization  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
players  will  perform  Piston's  Diverti- 
mento for  Nine  Instruments  (1946),  the 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292  by 
Mozart,  the  Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 
by  Elliott  Carter,  and  the  rarely  heard 
Nonet  by  Ludwig  (Louis)  Spohr,  for 
string  quartet,  woodwinds  and  horn. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Artur  Rubinstein  will  be  soloist  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund  on  April  4. 

(See  page  60) 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 

SOMETIMES  CADILLACS  OUTNUMBER  THEM  ALL  ! 

Wherever  important  events  occur,  you  are  very  likely  to  see  Cadillacs  in  greater 

numbers  than  all  other  cars  combined.  And  this  year  promises  to  see  Cadillac 

even  more  firmly  entrenched  as  the  overwhelming  choice  of  people  with  a  sound 

sense  of  value,  an  eye  for  good  taste,  and  a  spirit  that  takes  to  action.  The  new  1965 

Cadillac  is  so  new  in  performance,  so  restful  in  ride  and  handling  and  so 

abundant  in  luxuries,  that  it  leaves  no  other  logical  choice  in  fine  cars.  If  you're  in 

search  of  quality  and  performance — size  and  luxury — in  your  next  car,  you 

should  drive  a  1965  Cadillac  soon.  It's  at  your  dealer's  now. 

Standard  of  theWorld 
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STUFFED  OWLS  AND  STIFF  COMPOSERS 
By  Alan  Rich 

(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  29,  1964) 


One  of  my  favorite  books  for  rainy  nights  is  a  paperback  collection 
called  The  Stuffed  Owl,  which  the  editors  describe  quite  frankly 
as  "An  Anthology  of  Bad  Verse."  This  is  not  a  collection  of  the  dog- 
gerel you  or  I  might  turn  out  before  breakfast;  its  authors  are  real 
professionals.  There  are  reams  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Poe,  and  they  are  so  awful  that  they  are  sheer  delight. 

Music  has  its  stuffed  owls,  too.  The  repertory  is  disquietingly  large. 
If  Homer  could  nod,  Beethoven  could  snore,  and  snore  he  did.  He 
could  write  some  of  the  worst  bad  music  in  existence:  not  only  the  obvi- 
ous pieces  like  the  Battle  Symphony  and  the  piano  variations  on  God 
Save  the  King,  but  trash  on  a  much  higher  plane  as  well.  Would  Bee- 
thoven's name  have  survived  on  the  strength  of  the  finale  of  the  Violin 
Concerto?  What  about  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  purely  as 
music,  not  as  "the  stroke  of  genius  that  gave  the  symphony  the  voice 
of  humanity"? 
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EXQUISITE  FRENCH  CUISINE  at  the 

NEW  SHERRY  BILTMORE  HOTEL 

150  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Lunch  and  Dinners 

(Closed  Sundays)             •             Free  Parking             •             Tel. 

536-2630 

THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 
including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  Size  12 
to  44  also  half  sizes  1 2  V2  to  24  V2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NATURAL    CHEESES 

French 

Swiss  Grapillon                            Gorgonzola 

Brie 

Brandywine                                  Stilton 

Goat  Cheese 

Mushroom  Nibbles                      Wenslyndale 

Grape  Cheese 

Graber  Olives                               Ekte  Gjetost 

Chestnut  Leaf 

and  Almonds                            Gruyere 

158  MASS. 

AVENUE           MALBENS            CO  6-1203 

Imported 

Prosciutto                 Imported  Herring 
Genuine  Smithfield  Ham 

new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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Not  all  bad  music  or  bad  poetry  qualifies  as  stuffed  owls,  however. 
There  are  specific  rules  of  the  game.  You  can  be  vulgar,  overblown, 
awash  in  a  sea  of  murky  imagery  and  symbolism.  You  can  overreach 
yourself,  borrow  shamelessly  from  your  betters,  write  yourself  into 
corners  and  thrash  like  a  trapped  ocelot.  But  you  must  not  be  dull. 
Boredom  produces  turkeys,  not  owls. 

This  rules  out  a  great  deal  of  music.  Very  few  stuffed  owls  saw  day- 
light before  1800.  The  drab,  formula-laden  pattern-pieces  of  the  late 
Baroque  —  most  of  the  musical  wallpaper  of  Vivaldi,  Manfredini, 
Albinoni,  Fettucini  et  al,  the  mechanical  counterpoint  of  the  more 
workaday  Bach;  the  up-and-down-the-scale  formulations  of  the  minor 
composers  of  classicism  like  Boccherini,  the  Stamitz  boys  and  their 
Mannheim  colleagues;  these  aren't  really  stuffed  owls  at  all,  just  heaps 
of  dusty  and  disconnected  feathers. 

The  musical  stuffed  owl  really  begins  to  take  flight  around  1800. 
This  is  the  time  when,  for  reasons  well  noted  by  the  social  historian, 
the  creative  artist  begins  to  reach  his  arms  toward  the  infinite,  not 
merely  toward  his  weekly  paycheck.  He  begins  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  then  to  let  it  down. 


marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •       MASS. 


WHERE   TO    BUY 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen  who 
wear  from  size  6  to  42 

PREP  shop; 

^RVARDSQVJ^i- 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.    •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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Available  in  Boston  area  at: 

Radio  Shack  Corp.,    730  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Lafayette  Radio,  584  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Audio  Lab.,  16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge 

DeMambro  Hi-Fi  Center,  1093  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Minute  Man  Radio,  28  Boylston  St.,  Cambridge 


GARRARD,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER    PLAYERS 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  March  14      •      8:30 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 


Piston 

Mozart 

Carter 

Spohr 


Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 

INTERMISSION 

Nonet,  Op.  3 1 

PROGRAM  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


TICKETS  NOW 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 
CO  6-1492 


ALL  SEATS  RESERVED:    $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

Mail  orders  accepted.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115. 
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There  is  a  great  fascination  in  watching  a  composer  suffocating  in 
the  dense  tangle  of  his  own  emotional  outpouring.  The  spectacle  may 
be  embarrassing,  but  it  is  never  dull.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
artistic  shortcomings  of  the  great  bad  composers  of  the  romantic  era, 
they  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  stage  a  good  show. 

Beethoven  was  both  hero  and  villain.  His  own  sublime  sense  of 
creativity  and  of  musical  logic  enabled  him  to  project  huge,  daring 
structures  and  —  most  of  the  time,  at  any  rate  —  to  fill  them  with 
appropriate  dramatic  substance.  But  the  precedents  he  set  were  fraught 
with  signals  toward  disaster.  How  many  composers  after  him  attempted 
to  copy,  for  example,  the  wordless  drama  implicit  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto;  how  few  succeeded!  There  was  Liszt, 
for  one,  working  the  same  kind  of  conversation  between  the  gruff  and 
the  pathetic  into  the  middle  of  his  Piano  Sonata,  with  results  at  which 
one  must  giggle. 

Liszt  himself  was  one  of  the  great  owl-stuffers,  but  he  could  also  rise 
above  the  crowd.  Like  Beethoven,  he  had  the  personal  dash  and  arro- 
gance to  carry  off  audacious  designs  with  great  flair.  He  never  once 
allowed  himself  to  believe  that  his  personal  owl  was  anything  less  than 
an  eagle,  or  that  its  wings  could  ever  droop.  He  was  often  wrong,  but 
he  was  somehow  also  right  within  his  own  span  of  belief. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 
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TRU 


•&NY 


Head  Office:  30  Court  Street,  Boston 

in  the  new  government  center 

Member    Federal    Deposit 
Insurance    Corporation 
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It  is  to  the  minor  figures  of  romanticism  that  we  must  turn,  to  observe 
the  taxidermist's  art  at  its  purest.  Men  like  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel, 
for  example,  or  Ludwig  Spohr  —  both  of  them  tremendously  popular 
in  their  own  time  —  linger  on  as  historical  shadows,  and  are  exhumed 
today  by  concert-givers  for  the  perverse  titillation  of  their  non-name 
value. 

They  were  both  interesting  composers,  in  a  sense.  Hummel,  who 
was  a  dashing  piano  virtuoso  and  a  master  of  improvisation  trained  by 
Beethoven  himself,  had  a  real  flair  for  thinking  up  pretty  tunes  and 
surrounding  them  with  nice,  wispy  curlicues  of  sound.  His  tinselly, 
decorative  piano  writing  bridges  the  gap  between  Beethoven's  own 
matter-of-fact  style  and  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Chopin.  He  writes 
a  piano  sonata,  subtitles  it  "Alleluia,"  and  sure  enough,  there  in  the 
coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  long  Gregorian  melody  in  half  notes, 
surrounded  by  a  decidedly  non-liturgical  pianistic  filigree,  at  which 
audiences  are  supposed  to  kneel. 


AUTHENTIC  HUNGARIAN  CUISINE 
Wines  and  Cocktails 


1306  Beacon,  Brookline 
Coolidge  Corner 
Res.  232-3596 


Evenings  from  5 :00 
American  Express 
Carte  Blanche 


"Come  discover 

Caucasian  Shaslik 

Pilaf  Gypsy  Baron 

Beef  A  La 

Stroganoff!" 


Available  on  request 

4lst 

ANNUAL 
REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 
A  Diversified  Investment  Company 


State  Street 
Investment 
Corporation 


Organized  in  Boston  in  1924 


140    FEDERAL  STREET,    BOSTON    10,    MASS. 
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Where  both  Hummel  and  Spohr  failed,  however,  was  in  the  matter 
of  creative  arrogance.  They  came  out  of  purely  classic  training,  and 
never  learned  to  think  beyond  the  correctitude  and  symmetry  of  classic 
forms.  They  rush  along  in  their  dizzying  flights  of  fancy,  and  then 
someone  taps  them  on  the  shoulder  and  tells  them  that  "it's  time  to 
modulate  into  the  dominant  for  the  second  thematic  group."  Plop 
goes  the  bottom  out  of  their  fantasy,  and  their  conception  dissolves  in 
pedantic  triviality.  Where  a  Berlioz  or  a  Liszt  had  the  imagination  to 
shake  off  the  hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  Hummel  or  a  Spohr,  a  Weber  or  — 
alas,  too  often  —  a  Mendelssohn,  put  on  his  academic  robes  and  toddled 
off  to  seminar. 

The  same  holds  true  time  and  time  again  for  a  whole  crowd  of  fas- 
cinating musical  inventors  in  the  past  century.  The  most  interesting 
newcomer  to  our  concert  scene  this  year  has  been  one  Charles-Valentin 
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IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


"The  Man  Who 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.   MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2855 
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,.     -    Are  you  keeping 


your  will  up-to-date? 


'FULL' 


Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


■ABVAM  TRBST  #MP^!¥ 


Member  F.  D.I.C. 


Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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Alkan,  a  curious  Franco-German  composer  whose  music  a  number  of 
pianists  have  lately  been  resurrecting.  Alkan  had  some  of  Liszt's  bedaz- 
zlement  in  his  piano  writing  and,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
a  certain  gift  for  melody.  He  also  had  a  certain  attractive  arrogance  in 
planning  his  music  on  a  huge  scale:  hour-long  piano  sonatas  and  the 
like.  But  Alkan,  too,  suffered  from  the  conflict  between  content  and 
form,  and  his  musical  ambitions  were  defeated  by  being  forced  onto 
a  rigid  academic  scaffold. 

There  is  one  more  noble  owl-stuffer  that  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, before  we  put  the  bird  back  in  its  cage,  and  that  is  the  American 
Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk.  Virtuoso,  romanticist,  poseur  of  no  mean 
proportion,  Gottschalk  has  left  behind  a  small  legacy  of  scores  that  are 
worthy  in  every  way  to  share  a  shelf  with  the  consummate  worst  of 
Tennyson,  Poe  and  Longfellow.  Untalented  beyond  belief  as  a  com- 
poser, he  made  the  most  of  every  stray  musical  thought  that  came  his 
way.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  must  have  soaked  up  bad  music  like 
a  sponge,  and  every  time  he  sat  down  before  a  piece  of  blank  music 
paper  he  gave  that  sponge  the  mightiest  of  squeezes. 

The  results  are  indescribable.  They  are  not  merely  beautiful;  they 
are  gorgeous,  if  that  term  has  ever  had  any  musical  application.  You 
listen  to  one  of  the  small  salon-pieces  like  The  Dying  Poet  (with  its 


The  Midtovm  Motor  Inn  Extends  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  the 
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Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 
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Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

Prominent  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  discussing 

"Music  of  the  World  —  Inside  the  B.  S.  O." 

Other  Guest  Speakers 
G.  Wallace  Woodworih  Klaus  Lie pmann 

Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  University  Director  and  Professor  at  M.l.T. 
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The  International  Institute  of  Boston 
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Afternoon  Tea  served  after  the  Concert 
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expression-markings  like  "celeste")  or  big  pieces  like  the  Night  in  the 
Tropics,  and  you  hear  pure  sonic  delirium.  In  your  heart  you  know 
he's  wrong,  but  he  is  so  wrong  that  he  has  come  full  circle  and  emerges 
as  perfectly  right. 

Nobody  writes  this  kind  of  music  today.  The  spirit  that  inspired 
Ulalwne,  Excelsior!,  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  paintings  of  Burne- 
Jones  and  the  Battle  Symphony  no  longer  walks  in  the  land.  Historical 
perspective,  the  fear  of  repeating  the  mistakes  (even  the  lovely  ones) 
of  the  past,  have  stifled  that  side  of  creative  activity.  Shostakovitch 
might  have  been  the  last  of  the  great  musical  owl-stuffers  had  he  kept 
on  in  the  vein  of  The  Age  of  Gold  or  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk;  instead, 
he  went  all  serious  and  ponderous,  violating  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
becoming  dull.  That's  why  the  need  to  hear  again  the  great  bad  music 
of  the  past  remains  with  us. 
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CONCERTO  No.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  Orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January 
17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904); 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl 
Friedberg  (March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox 
(November  21,  1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February 
ii,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
(Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933);  Josef  a  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5, 
1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur  Schnabel 
(April  10,  1936);  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April  6,  1939);  Leonard 
Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951);  Claudio  Arrau  (January 
9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert, 
November  1,  i960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist;  January  13,  1961,  Eugene  Istomin, 
soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 
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An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
ii,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
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piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worthier  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
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years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and 
at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet 
von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's 
store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote: 
"Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If 
you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you 
such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it 
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has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less 
tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March 
of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the 
Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express  command 
of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know 
how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1." 
Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had 
refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
to  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
evening  (by  Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[copyrighted] 
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"Financial  Cabinet"  team  calls  on  /customers  for  current  investment  review 


Two  men  from  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  are  arriving  for  one  of  the 
periodic  conferences  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  personal  financial  affairs.  One  is  an 
Administrative  Officer,  the  other  an  Invest- 
ment Officer.  They  work  well  together,  and 
their  friendly,  professional  guidance  is 
appreciated  and  relied  upon  by  these  cus- 
tomers. □  Any  number  of  factors  may 
dictate  the  need  for  a  re-appraisal  of  one's 
financial  plans.  Changes  in  your  family 
responsibilities,  a  business  promotion, 


retirement  or  an  inheritance  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  promptly.  As  a 
part  of  any  re-evaluation,  your  portfolio 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  latest 
business  developments,  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  the  international  climate.  □  If 
this  approach  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not 
plan  to  discuss  your  financial  problems  with 
our  specialists  to-  I 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Thursday  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 


Bach         Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

(In  Memory  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill) 
Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Alfred  Krips  IV    January  28 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I     October  1 

Berlioz    Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

V  February  18 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

II     November  5 

Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

I     October  1 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

VI     March  1 1 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

IV     January  28 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

V  February  18 

Delius "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden,"  Intermezzo 

from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

II  November  5 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

III  January  14 

Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

IV  January  28 

Piston Symphony  No.  8 

VI     March  1 1 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

V  February  18 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

V  February  18 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  1 15 

III     January  14 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I     October  1 

Sibelius '....'. Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

II     November  5 

Strauss "Don  Tuan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

J  VI     March  1 1 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  6 

II     November  5 


Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducted  the  concert  on  November  5  and 
Charles  Munch  on  February  18. 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Advance  Announcement  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubinstein  to  appear 
with  them  at  the  Orchestra's  133rd  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1965,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Those  who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  Concerts 
heard  this  Titan  of  Pianists  play  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 

This  remarkable  musical  collaboration  will  be  continued  at  the 
Pension  Fund  Concert  on  April  4  with  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  Op.  15. 

Tickets  for  this  rich  and  rewarding  experience  are  now  available 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  For  mail  orders  please  use  the 
attached  form. 


TICKETS    Floor:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6; 

First  Balcony:  $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6;  Second  Balcony:  $5,  $4 
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Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  Concert  on  Sunday,  April  4,  at 
3:30  p.m. 
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Location  preference:    Floor  □     First  Balcony  f~]    Second  Balcony  □ 
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Six  Thursday  Evening  Concerts 

Renewal  cards  with  dates  for  next  season's 
concerts  will  shortly  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 
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SALVATORE    SULLO 
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Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 
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BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    CELEBRITY    SERIES 

AARON   RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 

Associates:  Anne  Harper  and  Walter  Pierce 


28th  Season    •    1 965- 1966 


SYMPHONY  SERIES 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC,  KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

(FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR! 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY,  WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
with  EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC,  KYRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
with  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  Soviet  Cellist,  Soloist 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  GEORGE  SZELL,  Conductor 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY,  MAX  RUDOLF,  Conductor 
with  CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano  Soloist 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY,  SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Conductor 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  SZYMON  GOLDBERG, 
Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

LOEWENGUTH   STRING  QUARTET  from   Paris 

DAVID  OISTRAKH   with   FRIEDA  BAUER 

PAGANINI  QUARTET 

VIENNA  OCTET 

ISAAC  STERN  with   ALEXANDER   ZAKIN 


For  the  complete  announcement  which  includes  dates  and  prices,  the  seven- 
event  SELECTIVE  SERIES  and  MASTER  PIANO  SERIES,  write  to  Walter  Pierce, 
Boston   University  Celebrity  Series,   535   Boylston   Street,   Boston   02116. 

NOTE:     Current    series    subscribers    will    receive    the 
first  detailed  announcement  later  this  month. 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

Prokofieff's  Fifth  Symphony  was  given  its 
American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony, 
so  it  was  only  fitting  that  Leinsdorf  should 
choose  this  work  to  initiate  the  widely 
acclaimed  Prokofieff  series.  Like  the  other 
performances  in  this  series,  this  recording  is 
characterized  by  penetrating  insight  and 
drama  and  sets  the  standard  by  which  to 
judge  any  future  interpretations.  Hear  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf  captured  in  Dy  nag  move 
sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recordings. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
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Rosario  Mazzeo 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Fifth   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Piston Symphony  No.  8 

I.     Moderato  mosso 
II.    Lento  assai 
III.    Allegro  marcato 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

SOLOIST 

GRANT  JOHANNESEN 

Mr.  Johannesen  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  1 1,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  instruments  required  are:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities 
belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-8G),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendenc) 
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to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
newly  colorful  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands 
for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege"  flaunting  the 
colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His 
Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  produc- 
ing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandi- 
ose Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick 
remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  8 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Symphony,  which  was  completed  on  January  27  of  this  year,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  following  instruments  are  used:  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 
drum,  2  harps  and  strings. 

TTTalter  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  following  account  of  his 

7  *   new  Symphony: 

"When  my  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  recently  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  lady  stopped  me  in  the  corridor 

and  said,  "Please  excuse  my  asking  a  personal  question,  but  I  want  so 
much  to  know  what  you  and  Mr.  Leinsdorf  were  talking  about  while 

taking  a  bow."  I  had  thought  all  the  questions  one  could  ask  a  com- 
poser had  been  put  to  me,  but  this  was  new.  Furthermore,  and  oddly 
enough,  it  happened  that  I  did  have  something  to  tell.  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
was  saying,  "Now  you  must  write  something  for  us,"  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony having  been  composed  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  for  the  Boston  Symphony  but  under  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  Charles  Munch,  respectively.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
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Orchestra  has  shown  different  qualities  of  sound  and  style  under  the 
regular  leadership  of  these  three  distinguished  conductors,  so  the 
proposal  was  for  me  timely,  logical,  and  intriguing.  We  continued  our 
conversation  in  the  Green  Room.  Replying  to  my  query  as  to  the  kind 
of  piece  he  would  like,  the  maestro  put  forth  several  attractive  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  I  hope  one  day  to  carry  out.  When  I  voiced  a 
preference  for  the  Eighth  Symphony  he  heartily  agreed. 

"The  greatest  service  one  can  render  a  composer  is  to  play  his  music, 
a  service  beside  which  that  of  supplying  him  with  food  and  lodging 
appears  under  the  heading  of  relatively  minor  fringe  benefits.  For  it 
is  only  by  hearing  his  works  performed  that  he  is  enabled  to  progress 
and  develop  as  a  creative  artist.  Also,  the  knowing  that  someone  wants 
him  to  compose,  which  he  is  going  to  do  anyway,  is  nonetheless  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging.  In  this  work  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
make  music  that  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  performers  and  the  listeners, 
admittedly  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  notion.  Rather  than  make  an 
attempt  at  describing  the  symphony  in  words,  I  prefer  to  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  listener  of  his  individual  role  as  receiver  of 
a  musical  communication.  The  content  of  the  message  conveyed  will 
be,  and  should  be,  interpreted  by  him  in  his  own  way,  and  conditioned 
by  his  own  personality  and  experience.  His  is  an  indispensable  role, 
for  without  a  receiver  there  can  be  no  communication." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  No.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  Orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January 
17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904); 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl 
Friedberg  (March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox 
(November  21,  1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February 
11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
(Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933);  Josef  a  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5, 
1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur  Schnabel 
(April  10,  1936);  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April  6,  1939);  Leonard 
Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951);  Claudio  Arrau  (January 
9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert, 
November  1,  i960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist;  January  13,  1961,  Eugene  Istomin, 
soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

tt  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
-*■  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
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ii,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  1  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-ilat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
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phonies  approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1S7S,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mine.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Name,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and 
at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet 
yon  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's 
store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote: 
"Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If 
you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you 
such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it 
has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less 
tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March 
of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the 
Leipzigers  thaL  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express  command 
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Concert 
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Artur  Rubinstein,  Soloist 

Wagner  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 

Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  minor 


Brahms 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubin- 
stein to  appear  with  them  at  the  Pension  Fund  Concert.  Those 
who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  concerts  heard 
this  remarkable  musical  collaboration  perform  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and  No.  5,  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 


Remaining  Tickets:    $10,  $8,  $7,  $6 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  CO  6-1492 
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of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know 
how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1." 
Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had 
refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
to  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
evening  (by  Eugen  d' Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 


Grant  Johannesen  is  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  this  series.  Born  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  Norwegian  parents,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  New  York  in  1944. 
Since  then  he  has  toured  this  country  a 


number  of  times.  He  first  visited  Europe 
in  1949,  playing  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  Norway.  He  was  the 
soloist  in  the  shorter  series  of  this  Or- 
chestra in  1953  and  1964. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 

("CAMBRIDGE"  SERIES) 

The  remaining  concert  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

APRIL  13 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

- —  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


on  Symphony 
leinsdorf 


j  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 

sinsdorf 'with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 

ie  "  Eroica".   There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 

,rst  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 

the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these   works  performances 

characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 

them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


BEETHOVEN 

"EROICA"  SYMPHONY 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

@The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


E  I  G  H  T  Y-  F  O  U  R  T  H      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  WoLCOTr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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STEINWAY 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS'' 


Only  Steinway  sounds  like  a  Steinway.  The  choice  of 
discriminating  music  lovers  everywhere.  You  too,  will 
treasure  your  Steinway  Grand  or  Console  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  will  your  children. 

At  Avery's  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano 
from  these  time-honored  names  that  have  been 
favorites  for  years  and  years. 

STEINWAY since  1853-111  years 

SOHMER since  1892-   72  years 

CHICKERING since  1823- 141   years 

EVERETT since  1883-   81   years 

CABLE-NELSON  ....  since  1904-   60  years 


Headquarters  for  the  world  renowned 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

FISHER    STEREO    PHONOGRAPHS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  pleasure. 

Established  192U 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This  Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  GA  1-1434 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON         •         NINETEEN   HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR- SIXTY-FIVE 


Three  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fifth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,    March   21,   at   3:30   o'clock 


Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss.  .  .  /'Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Kodaly Suite  from  the  Comic  Opera,  "Hary  Janos" 

I.  Prelude  —  The  Fairy  Tale  Begins 

II.  Viennese  Musical  Clock 

III.  Song 

IV.  The  Battle  and  Defeat  of  Napoleon 
V.  Intermezzo 

VI.     Entrance  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court 

The  Cimbalom  soloist  will  be  Toni  Koves-Steiner 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,   smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


tt  seems  appropriate  that  from  time  to  time  the  Music  Director  of 
-■-  your  Orchestra  should  give  you  a  report  on  his  stewardship.  The 
final  program  of  my  third  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  such  a  natural  checkpoint. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support.  Seven  different  subscrip- 
tion series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  rehearsals  and  the  two  cycles 
of  Lincoln  Center  concerts  in  New  York  have  been  fully  subscribed  for 
these  three  years. 

To  such  a  loyal  public  much  gratitude  is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and 
foremost  a  thank-you,  or,  if  you  please,  a  return  acknowledgment. 

Your  support  gives  us  freedom  to  plan  artistically  instead  of  looking 
anxiously  to  the  day-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust  liberates  musical  pol- 
icies from  that  kind  of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  responsibility, 
I  want  to  tell  a  few  things  which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject  for 
reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  are  many.  Even  those  among  you  who  attend  twenty- 
four  programs  each  season  witness  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  con- 
certs which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  each  winter.  The 
scheduled  events  for  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  Pension  Fund  concert,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Esplanade  seasons.  Our  regular 
work  includes  four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week,  recording  sessions,  and 
a  weekly  "free  day"  which  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  must  have  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
exceedingly  taxing  job.  (There  is  also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.)  This  is  what  happens  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  "major  league." 

When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  promised  to  plan  programs  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall  acquaintance  with  music 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  specialization,  to  com- 
bine the  great  masterworks  with  new  music  and  with  somewhat  lesser- 
known  works  of  the  past  repertoire.  I  have  been  helped,  and  indeed 
much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume  of  personal  correspondence  from 
listeners  —  by  no  means  all  of  them  approving  everything  performed. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thoughtful  controversy 
are  most  welcome.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,  the  comments,  wishes,  suggestions,  complaints,  admonitions, 
and  recipes  of  our  thoughtful  and  kind  audience. 

There  are  two  overriding  motivations  for  this  program  policy:  the 
desire  to  keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as  fresh  as  they  were  on 
the  day  when  the  world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most  varied 
repertoire  with  complete  stylistic  differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a 
great  actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory  theatre  can  portray  many 
roles  of  different  styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal  conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier  to  obtain  than  the  first.  To 
keep  the  greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  have  all  of  us  —  performers  and  audiences  alike  — 
approach  them  as  if  they  were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  patience 
and  understanding  from  all  of  you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to  spend  some  of  our  time  in  pre- 
paring and  performing  works  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful,  but 
not  necessarily  great  masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these  argu- 
ments run,  and  so  much  more  gratifying  to  cultivate  only  the  summit 
of  the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  programs  each  year. 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep  sufficient  space  between 
performances  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  three  popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and  similar 
"super"  works  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest  is  challenged.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  we  together  contribute  to  a 
greater  life-expectancy  for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than  if  we 
played  them  "around  the  clock."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are 
not  numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  programs  as  an  exclusive  diet,  we 
surely  could  not  go  through  more  than  one  season  without  immedi- 
ately repeating  ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons  we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight  —  the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not 
all  the  Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti;  not  all  the  famous  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  nor  all  the  late  Mozart  symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not  anxious  about  finding  fresh 
program  material,  but  confident  that  with  your  support  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The  all-enduring 
masterpieces  can  make  their  grand  appearances  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you,  always  new,  fresh,  and  young  — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  for  symphonic  music  increases,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  do  not  compromise  standards.  We  never  stop 
worrying  about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
make  music  a  source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 
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OVERTURE,  LEONORE  No.  2 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  last  performed  in  this  series  on  January  20-21, 
1956.  The  orchestra  for  this  (and  the  Overture  No.  3  as  well)  consists  of  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets  (and  trumpet  off-stage),  3  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings. 

fipHE  Overture  Leonore  No.  2  holds  all  of  the  essentials  of  its  suc- 
-*-  cessor,  Leonore  No.  3*  There  is  in  both  the  introduction,  grave 
and  songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to 
which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside. 
The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme 
(allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full 
proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains 
its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where 
the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the 
approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan 
will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubilation,  intro- 

*  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethoven's  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 
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duced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for  the  outburst, 
follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  deliverance  —  surely 
the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went  directly  against  the 
formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this  point.  Beethoven, 
more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the  events  of  the  opera  itself, 
omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet  fanfare  with  a  soft  intona- 
tion of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of 
the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments.  The 
melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  unresolved 
notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the  motto  of  the  famous  string 
passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrified  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  accord- 
ingly inserted  a  full  reprise,*  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of 
jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow 
the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  third  Leonore 
Overture  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  tightening  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures,  the  develop- 
ment many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded. 
Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens  the  total 
length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 


*  Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  not  omitting  the  conventional  but  undramatic  reprise  in 
his  Overture  Leonore  No.  3  ("Ueber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische  Dichtungen,"  1857). 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music,  Brown  University 
1964-1965     SEASON 
Tuesday,  20  October         JUILLIARD  QUARTET 
Tuesday,  24  November     MARLBORO  TRIO 
Tuesday,     9  February       HARTT  WOODWIND  QUINTET 
Tuesday,  20  April  NEW  YORK  STRING  SEXTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Auditorium 

Season  Tickets:    $9-00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 

Single  Admission:   $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 

Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,  1814. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

T)eethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
-*-*  tion  on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  followed 
upon  the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Symphony 
and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade,  was  to  elapse 
before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would  turn  definitely  to 
his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of  pair,  com- 
plementing each  other:  the  mating  ol  exuberant,  inordinate  energy 
with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuberance. 
Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the  unique 
sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a  delicate 
task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner  thus  com- 
pared the  two  works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or  freer 
power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  superhuman 


The  Only  Maternity  Shop 
in  Doivntown  Providence 


Every  Wardrobe 

Need  for  the 

Mother-to-be 

One-  and  two-piece  dresses 
suits  •  jackets   •   skirts   •   sweaters 
slacks   •    lingerie   •    girdles   •   bras 

The  Maternity  Shop 

172  MATHEWSON  STREET 
PROVIDENCE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA, 

,\.  Erich  Uinsdoiu  -A 


133rd 

PENSION    FUND 

Concert 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  4 


3:30 


Artur  Rubinstein,  Soloist 

Wagner  Prelude  to  ''Die  Meister singer" 

Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  minor 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor 


For  the  third  successive  year  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited  Artur  Rubin- 
stein to  appear  with  them  at  the  Pension  Fund  Concert.  Those 
who  attended  the  1963  and  1964  Pension  Fund  concerts  heard 
this  remarkable  musical  collaboration  perform  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  and  No.  5,  "Emperor,"  Rachmaninoff's 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  by  Tchaikovsky. 


Remaining  Tickets:    $10,  $8,  $7,  $6 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  CO  6-1492 


["] 


energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing  it  like  a 
river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though  it  is  still 
more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy  with 
force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a  child." 
Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft")  than  in 
these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought 
a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his 
"intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  reposeful 
beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting  it 
still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first 
contours  of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his 
sketchbooks  with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score 
in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being.* 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 


*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued — a  "symphony  without  drums," 
piano  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer  to  1809.  But 
the   more   convincing   opinion   of   Nottebohm    ("Zweite   Beethoveniana")    places    it   in    1812. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Musical  Director 


SATURDAY  EVENINGS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 

March  27         Puccini's  "TOSCA"  in  Concert  Form 

April  24  The  Triumphant  Finale  to  the  Twentieth  Season 

Soloist:  Jerome  Lowenthal,  Pianist 


REMAINING  TICKETS:    $2     •     $3     •     $4 

Available  at  Avery's,  Axelrod's,  Gregory's  in  Centredale, 

or  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

49  Westminster  Street,  Providence  •  TEmple  1-3123 
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pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example,  from  which  the  allegretto 
of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the  Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved 
point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as  if  the  gradual  shaping  of  the 
elementary  melodic  phrase  were  a  germinal  process  in  which  its  coming 
florescence  was  already  implied.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony were  arrived  at  only  when  page  after  page  had  been  covered 
with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz,  sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando 
a  complete  spontaneity,  wrote  that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into 
the  brain  of  its  author,"  and  was  composed  "all  at  once"  ('tout  d'un 
trait").  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spon- 
taneity" in  this  case  only  after  a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest 
movement  in  all  the  nine  symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic 
wealth  in  its  short  and  suddenly  interrupted  course. 

[copyrighted] 


PIANO     TUNING 

HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

Repairing      •      Regulating      •      Demotr 

ling 

PIANOS   BOUGHT  AND   SOLD 

434  BROOK  STREET               •               Tel.  GA  1 

■8781 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Eighty-fifth  Season 

1965-1966 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS 
Dates  to  be  announced 
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"DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  instruments  required  are:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities 
belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
newly  colorful  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands 
for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Bulow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the 
colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His 
Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  produc- 
ing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandi- 
ose Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick 
remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly."  [copyrighted] 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc 

For  over  71  years  rendering  an  exceptionally 
fine  service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in 
Dependable  World  Wide  Moving. 

59  CENTRAL  STREET 


Member: 
Aero  Mayflower 

Nation-wide 
Moving  Service 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
GA  1-0081 

"Rhode   Island's  Largest 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

*|Bi-7       -^["sic  Director 


Within  a  few  weeks  the  Orchestra's  winter  season  will  be 
concluded,  and  at  this  time  the  annual  giving  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  stands  just  over  $210,000. 
The  response  to  date  is  most  gratifying  and  is  ahead  of  last 
year,  but  the  fact  remains  the  Orchestra  needs  an  additional 
$140,000  to  reach  the  goal  of  $350,000. 

To  ensure  our  success  in  reaching  the  objective  for  this 
season,  we  ask  each  subscriber  to  participate  as  fully  as  possible. 
Joining  the  Friends  is  accomplished  simply  by  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  any  amount, 
and  we  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Friends  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  COMIC  OPERA,  "HARY  JANOS" 

By  ZOLTAN  KODALY 
Born  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882 


The  first  performance  of  this  Suite  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  Willem  Mengelberg,  conductor,  on  December   15,   1927.    The 

npHE  Suite  opens  with  a  great  orchestral  sneeze;  for  whenever  Hary 
■*■  begins  one  of  his  tales,  a  listener  thus  shows,   according  to   the 
Hungarian  superstition,  that  the  story  must  be  true. 

"Hary  and  his  sweetheart  are  amazed  at  the  musical  clock  in  the 
palace  at  Vienna  —  a  clock  with  puppets  appearing  and  disappearing. 

"The  two  think  of  their  father-land  and  long  to  be  home.   The  love 
song  is  of  Hungarian  origin. 

"In  the  battle,  Napoleon  is  defeated  by  the  peasant  hero." 

The  following  description  of  the  opera  was  written  by  H.  A.  Phillips 
(New  York  Times,  December  25,  1927): 

Hary  Janos  is  a  national  figure  in  Hungarian  folklore.  He  holds  a 
place  in  the  childlike  imagination  of  the  peasantry  as  secure  and  real 
as,  let  us  say,  the  legendary  aspects  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  Catholic  peasantry.  But  Hary  Janos  is  something  much  closer 
to  the  Magyar  and  is  even  more  personal  in  significance  than  he  was  in 
his  mythical  beginnings.  In  other  words,  Hary  is  the  braggadoccio 
spirit  of  the  Magyar  himself  crystallized  into  mythical  character.  He  is 
amused  and  terrified,  regaled  and  enchanted  by  his  own  personality, 
about  which  he  has  woven  a  charming  legend.  Hary  Janos  is  a  colossal 
conceit.  With  this  delightful  character  in  mind,  Kodaly  set  out  to 
depict  him  as  a  figure  on  the  stage  and  as  the  embodiment  of  a  certain 
phrase  or  as  an  aspect  of  Hungarian  history  and  character.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  uses  folksongs  for  his  purpose,  helping  himself 
to  an  age-old  treasure  which  is  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  melodic 
avarice.  His  task,  not  of  selection,  but  of  rejection,  must  have  been  a 
mountainous  one.  His  manner  of  executing  it  is  an  exhibition  of  con- 
summate craftsmanship,  humor,  and  humanity.  Nor  is  it  all  humor. 
The  pervading  throb  of  the  cimbalom  is  as  the  heart-beat  of  the 
Magyar  tribes  moving  through  a  thousand  years  from  the  dim  East  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  music,  under  a  mask  of  gayety,  is  some- 
times of  a  poignant  sadness,  and  the  gypsy  style  of  many  measures  gives 
the  last  touch  of  picturesqueness  to  the  score.  Then  there  is  the  stage 
and  costuming,  fantastic,  gorgeous,  merry  with  an  extravagance  and 
color  that  may  be  likened  in  some  measure  to  the  stage  of  "Chauve- 
Souris." 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 

Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 

V  March  21 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I     October  1 1 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

V  March  21 

Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

I     October  1 1 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

IV    January  10 

Carter Variations  for  Orchestra 

III     December  13 

Fine Toccata   Concertante 

IV    January  10 

Kodaly Suite  from  the  Comic  Opera,  "Hary  Janos" 

V  March  21 

Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

II     November  22 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

II     November  22 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravfx) 

III     December  13 

Mozart Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

IV     January  10 

Schubert Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  "Tragic" 

III     December  13 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.   115 

II     November  22 

Shostakovich Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I     October  1  1 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

V  March  2 1 
Richard  Burcin  conducted  the  concert  on  December  13 

[11] 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS        DIRECTORY 


AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

and 

TEACHER 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


CA   1-5691 


OTTO  VAN  KOPPENHAGEN,  Prof.  Em. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 
Ensemble  Music — Solfeggio — Eartraining — Elementary  Harmony 

Studio:  48  COLLEGE  STREET  •  Phone:  JA  1-5742 


dM^1 


CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Studios:    168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:   DE  1-5667 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Tel.  246-0943 

4  ELEANOR  DRIVE         •         BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 


Edna  Bradley  Wood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 

434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  KadinofE 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wui  tzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpei  t 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 


160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


Eighty-Fourth  Season,  1964-65 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL  HALL,  HARTFORD 
Tuesday  Evening,  March  30,  at  8:15 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 


STRAVINSKY 


Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


I.  Toccata 

II.  Aria  I 

III.  Aria  II 

IV.  Capriccio 


BRAHMS 


INTERMISSION 


*Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  "Die  Meister singer  von  Number g" 


Soloist 


JOSEPH  SILVERS TEIN 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 


Sunday  Afternoon,  April  4,  1965 

134th  'Pension  Fund  Qoncert 


* 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Soloist 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN,  Piano 
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WAGNER 


PENSION  F^ 

Sunday  Afternoon, 

.      .      .      .      Pre 


BEETHOVEN      .      .      . 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 


II. 


INTEi 


BRAHMS 

I.  Maestoso 


II.  Adagio 


ARTUR 

Mr.  Rubinstein  pi 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


S1 


am 

)  CONCERT 

1  4,  at  3:30  o'clock 

to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 

o  Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 
III.  Rondo:  Allegro 

HON 

o  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 
III.  Rondo:  Allegro  non  troppo 


INSTEIN 

e  Steinway  Piano 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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1  his  concert  brings  memories  of  Pierre 
Monteux,  for  it  falls  upon  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day. Mr.  Monteux,  as  a  token  of  his  warm 
affection  for  what  was  once  his  orchestra,  con- 
ducted the  spring  Pension  Fund  concerts  on  the 
occasions  of  both  his  eightieth  and  eighty-fifth 
birthdays,  and  had  spoken  of  doing  so  again  on 
his  ninetieth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Artur  Rubinstein 
first  appeared  with  this  Orchestra  in  1921,  when 
Pierre  Monteux  was  Conductor.  He  has  been 
soloist  for  the  Pension  Fund  concerts  in  the  last 
two  seasons  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institu- 
tion, established  in  1903,  pays  pensions  to  97 
former  members  or  widows  —  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  active  players  in  the  Orchestra.  In  1964, 
$234,000  was  paid  to  these  people  and  in  the 
last  five  years  over  $1,000,000  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  retired  members  of  the  Orchestra. 


. 


DURING   INTERMISSION 


ENJOY  A 


COLD  DRINK 

LOWER   LOBBY 


SERVED   BY 


JUNIOR    LEAGUE  CONCERT  COMMITTEE 


The  Concert  Association  of  Greater  Springfield 


OFFICERS 

President,  Dr.  Leonard  E.  Anderson 

First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Bridgman 

Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  S.  Bulklfy 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Larson 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lee  V.  D.  Schermerhorn,  Jr. 


DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Center  Mr. 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Craig  Mrs 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Del  Padre  Mr. 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Fuller,  Jr.  Mrs 

Mrs.  James  Houghton  Mrs 

Mr.  Abraham  Kamberg  Mr. 

Miss  Teresa  Kirby  Mrs 

Mrs.  Frank  Kleinerman  Mr. 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Montgomery,  Jr.  Mr. 


Robert  E.  Murphy 
.  J.  Wellington  Palmer 
S.  Dwight  Parker 
.  Frederick  B.  Robinson 
.  James  W.  Shenas 
William  P.  Simons 
.  Chauncey  Steiger 
Gilbert  T.  Vickers 
Mack  Wallace 


HONORARY  DIRECTORS 


Mrs.  Carl  N.  Ekberg 
Mr.  Raymond  T.  King 


Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Mitchell 
Miss  Ursula  Toomey 


ARTIST  COMMITTEE  FOR  1964-1965  SEASON 
Mrs.  Dogan  H.  Arthur,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Burbank,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hollis  Carlisle 
Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Cogswell 
Mr.  Edmund  E.  Friedrich 
Mrs.  James  L.  Guion 
Mr.  Louis  Hyde 


Mrs.  Hugh  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Richard  R.  Morner 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Robinson 
Mrs.  Lee  V.  D.  Schermerhorn,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Steiger 
Mrs.  Alan  C.  Tindal 
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Mrs.  Lee  V.  D.  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Porter,  Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Stephen  B.  King,  Floor  Chairman 

Mrs.  Seth  Wakeman,  Program  Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Haynes,  Posters  and  Displays 

Mrs.  Homer  D.  Laube,  Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Harlow  C.  Ide,  Jr.,  Ushers 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Swain,  Schools 

Miss  Barbara  Murphy,  Refreshments 

Miss  Diane  Gallan,  Secretary 
Mrs.  John  Adair  Robinson,  Ex  Officio 


Boston   Symphony    Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 
Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 
Personnel  Manager 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Harold  Thompson 

Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


The  Junior  League  o{  Springfield  presents 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

With  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by  John  7\[.  Bur\ 
Copyright,  1965,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Municipal  Auditorium,  Springfield,  Tuesday  evening,  April  6,  at  8:00 


PROQRAM 

BEETHOVEN Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherz,ando 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

STRAUSS "Don  Juan,'1  Tone  Poem 

(after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

INTERMISSION 

TCHAIKOVSKY  .  .  .  *Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 
I.     Andante  sostenuto;  Moderate  con  anima 
II.     Andante  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  (Pizzicato  ostinato) 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  Victor  Records 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  IN  F  MAJOR,  OP.  93 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (  ?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 

Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,  1814. 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,,  October,  1812.  It  followed  upon 
the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for  Bee- 
thoven. Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Symphony  and 
the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade,  was  to  elapse 
before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would  turn  definitely  to 
his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of  pair,  com- 
plementing each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate  energy  with 
a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuberance.  Professor 
Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the  unique  sense  of  power 
which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a  delicate  task  just  after 
he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one.1'  Wagner  thus  compared  the  two 
works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or  freer  power  than  in 
the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  superhuman  energy,  with 
no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing  it  like  a  river  overflowing 
its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though  it  is  still  more  strange  and 
characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean 
vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a  child.1 '  Beethoven  was  never 
more  "unbuttoned"  {"aujgeXnopjt")  than  in  these  two  symphonies. 
In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought  a  grander,  more  expansive 
outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his  "intoxication'1  of  the  spirit,  he 
bent  his  attention  upon  more  reposeful  beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating 
upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting  it  still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first  con- 
tours of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketch- 
books with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score  in 
the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being.* 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.    The   naive  ingredients,   for  example,   from  which  the  allegretto 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches 
for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued  —  a 
"symphony  without  drums,"  piano  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to 
Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer  to  1809.  But  the  more  convincing  opinion  of 
Nottebohm  ("Zweite  Beethoveniana")  places  it  in  1812. 
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The  greatest  family  in  the  world  deserves  Mass  Mutual  protection 


If  you're  like  most  fathers,  you  want  your 
family  to  have  the  best  there  is.  And  you 
want  to  be  sure  they  have  it  tomorrow  — 
as  well  as  today. 

In  planning  for  their  future,  you'd  be  wise 
to  call  in  the  man  from  Massachusetts 
Mutual.  He's  a  specialist  in  these  things 
...  a  real  professional.  Skilled.  Friendly. 
Conscientious. 

And  he  represents  a  company  with  114 
years  of  experience  and  $3  billion  in  as- 
sets. Call  him.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


JOHN  E.  MANN 
AGENCY 

55  STATE  ST.    •      733-4181 


MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
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PROGRAM  NOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  4) 

of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the  Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved 
point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as  if  the  gradual  shaping  of  the 
elementary  melodic  phrase  were  a  germinal  process  in  which  its  coming 
florescence  was  already  implied.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Synv 
phony  were  arrived  at  only  when  page  after  page  had  been  covered 
with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz;,  sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando 
a  complete  spontaneity,  wrote  that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into 
the  brain  of  its  author,"  and  was  composed  "all  at  once"1  ("tout  d'un 
trait").  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spon' 
taneity11  in  this  case  only  after  a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest 
movement  in  all  the  nine  symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic 
wealth  in  its  short  and  suddenly  interrupted  course. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  6) 

"DON  JUAN,"  TONE  POEM  (AFTER  NIKOLAUS  LENAU), 

OP.  20 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 

Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's 
direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American  performance 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the  au- 
tumn  of  1889  a  first  Court  Conductor,  whose  proven  abilities  belied  his 
years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but  he  had  taken 
full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season  (1885-86),  and 
then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich  Opera.  As  a  com- 
poser he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox  beginnings  had  in 
the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency  to  break  loose  from 
decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  " Symphony"  —  Aus  Italien,  and  a 
"Tone  Poem11  —  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for  his  Weimar  audience 
at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone  poem,  Don  Juan,  which 
in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration  indeed.  If  many  in  the  audi- 
torium were  daz,ed  at  this  headlong  music,  there  was  no  resisting  its 
brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its  newly  colorful  instrumentation. 
There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow, 
beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp, 
was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to  his  wife: 
"Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had 
a  most  unheard-of  success.1''  And  producing  it  at  Berlin  a  year  later, 
he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose  Don  Juan  has  taken  me 
captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  remained  unshaken  by  the  new 
challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He  found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  darling 
color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had  a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for 
the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  preference 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  8) 

to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more  engaging 
figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  womanhood,  who 
in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws  his  life  away. 
Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl)  :  "Goethe's 
great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and  Byron's  Don 
Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an 
individual  'ego.1  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing 
women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  in- 
carnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one,  all  the  women  on  earth, 
whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Because  he  does  not  find  her, 
although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of 
him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him." 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  10) 

SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 
The   Fourth   Symphony,  composed   in   1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art,  through 
the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted  the 
implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily 
gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere  word 
"Pathetique"  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  the 
complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found 
its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a  fanciful 
attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially  to  Mme. 
von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  paragraphs,  never- 
theless, are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the  Symphony,  without 
Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single  sentence  which  he  wrote 
to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  11) 

be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.11  The  programme  devolves  upon 
the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate11  which  opens  the  work 
and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  a  programme 
for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently  discovered,  in  which  "fate"1 
is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most  of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably 
a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  know 
what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
the  Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a 
dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to  marry 
a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason 
he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably  withdraw 
from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape  our  fate,11  he  said  in  his  letter, 
"and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with  this  girl.11 
Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more  sincere  than 
an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode  (which  according  to  recently 
published  letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)   could  have 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Just  See  All  You  Get  at  a 
Full-Service  Bank 


WHAT  IS  A  FULL-SERVICE  BANK? 

It's  simply  a  complete  Bank,  a  commercial  Bank.  For  unlike 
many  financial  institutions  that  offer  only  one  or  two  services, 
a  full-service  commercial  Bank  handles  all  your  money  needs. 

These  services  include: 

Savings  Accounts  -  Checking  Accounts  -  Personal  Loans  - 
Car  Loans   -   Home  Loans   -   Business  and  Farm  Loans. 

By  using  these  services  you  build  your  personal  standing  in 
your  community. 

Our  neighborhood  full-service  commercial  Banks  stand  ready 
to  help  you  with  all  your  financial  needs. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HAMPDEN  COUNTY 

VALLEY  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

We  meet  ALL  your  banking  needs. 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  12) 

been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant 
theme.*  Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  be 
tween  the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.    It  is  surely  a  sig' 


*  Some  connection  between  the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and 
subsequent  collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May 
of  1877  that  he  became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month, 
too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the  Symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on 
July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks' 
farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24),  and  the 
distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist 
in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precipitate 
flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland 
for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which 
made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration 
of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his 
pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three  movements. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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PROGRAM  HOTES  (Cont.  from  Page  14) 
nificant  fact  that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trou- 
ble, was  a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once. 
He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer, 
for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  of  his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter  to 
Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my  like 
ness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  meaning' 
less,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self,  in 
possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-power.  Everything  I  then  did 
bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelligence, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity.11  It  was  his  music,  specifically  his 
Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane  self.11 
Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank,  dead- 
ening depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  assailed 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from  them  in 
horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical  Tchaikovsky  are 
two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The 
second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  masterful, 
eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest  moment  in  Tchaikovsky's 
life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything  he  had  done  in  brilliance 
and  exultant  strength. 

Baldwin,  Simons  &  Campbell,  Inc. 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1866 

44  VERNON  STREET  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Telephone  739-1177 


Today's  MODERN  FUEL 
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ROBERT   STAFFANSON,    Music    Director 

1965-66  SEASON  PLANS  —  SAVE  UP  TO  1/3  BY 
BUYING  SEASON  SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

October  19  LEONARD   PENNARIO,   piano  soloist 

November  16  ARTHUR   FIEDLER,   guest  conductor 

November  30  SYMPHONY   CHORUS   AND   SOLOISTS 

January  25  SZYMON   GOLDBERG,   violin  soloist 

February  15  EUGENE    INDJIC,    piano   soloist 

March  8  "CARMEN"   featuring    NYC   Opera    stars   &   Chorus 

SEASON  TICKETS:    $11.00  -  $15.00  -  $18.00    (STUDENTS  $4.00) 
Symphony  office,   49  Chestnut  St.,  Tel.   RE  9-4728 
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INC. 
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Best  Wishes  for  Another  Successful  Season! 
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TRAVEL  WITHOUT  CARE 


For  information,  reservations  and  tickets  —  call  RE  6-3454 

PENN  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  70  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield 

FREE  PARKING  FOR  CUSTOMERS 

Ask  for  STAN  BEVERLEY  or  BOB  FULLER 


A.  R  Leonard's 

fine  furs  for  over  50  years 
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Insure  Mutual  and  Save 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  AGENCY  OF 
SPRINGFIELD,  INC. 

145  State  Street  Springfield  3,  Mass. 

WINDSOR  STURTEVANT  .  RE  4-8263 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


RUTH   EKBERG,  Teacker  of  Singing 

TECHNIQUE  —   REPERTOIRE  —  COACHING 

62   HARRISON  AVENUE 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Studio  tel.  RE  3-9140  Residence  tel.  RE  6-5528 

RAYMOND    RANDIG,   Teacher   of   Piano 

Complete,    systematic   course   with   emphasis   on    correct  tone    production 
based  on  the  new  science  of  piano-playing,  not  myth. 

THE  KEY  TO  SIGHT  READING  THE  ART  OF  MEMORIZING 

Correct    Practice    Methods    leading   to    adequate   musical    expression. 

Telephone  RE  6-7634 

Blodgett's  Music  &  Instrument  Co. 

220  Worthington  St.       Telephone  RE  7-1  147       Springfield.  Mass. 

Music  of  all  publishers  since  1898.    Students  and  professional  musicians 
will  appreciate  our  service.   Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


The  Springfield  Conservatory  of  Music 

MARION  A.  JENSEN,  Director 


•  PIANO  —  HARMONY 

•  VOICE,  PERCUSSION 

•  DRAMATIC  ART  and  COACHING 

All  Ages  —  Beginners  and  Advanced 
54  BYERS  STREET 
TEL.  RE  3-2713  or  RE  4-6578 


The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls 

Est.  1890 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  300  girls  —  Grades  7' 12 
Voice:    Calliope  Shenas        Glee  Club  and  Organ:   Robert  K.  Chapman 
Piano:    George  J.  Hart  Violin:   Milton  J.  Aronson 

182  Central  Street  —  Tel.  734-4971 


THE  CHILDREN'S  DANCE  THEATRE  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
Director  Adeline  R.  Johnson 

Phone  or  Write  for  Auditions 

Studio    60    School    Street 

Ballet,  Pantomime,  Music  Appreciation 

6  Orlando  St.,  Wilbraham  LYric  6-3739 


.  .  .  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  MUSIC  is  much 
more  than  just  PIANO-PLAYING 

CHARLES  MACKEY 

would  like  to  help  you  with  both. 

He  teaches   HARMONY,   COUNTERPOINT   &   COMPOSITION,   too. 

Among  his  pupils  he  numbers  pianists  and  composers  of  international 
renown;  also  recipients  of  FULBRIGHT  and  FORD  FOUNDATION  Fellow- 
ships. 

He  teaches  both  the  young  and  the  not-so-young. 

1242  Main  St.,  Studio  19  Home  Studio  783-8678 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .  ,   ,     .„ 

"     J     J  J  *      J  /  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /qbrioN,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 
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Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager 


Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Business  Administrator 
Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Bartok/  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


_.. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 


For  his  recording  debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Leinsdorf  chose  Bartok's  "Concerto  for  Orchestra"  The  resulting 
album  was  an  enormous  success.  He  later  turned  to  Prokofieff,  and 
Dynaproove  recordings  such  as  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  have 
since  shown  why  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune's  critic  wrote:" Leinsdorf 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  performing  all  the  Prokofieff  orchestral  liter- 
ature... he  is  quite  clearly  just  the  man  for  the  job"  Listen  to  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  exclusively  on  RCA  Red  Seal. 


PROKOFIEFF:  SYMPHONY  No.  5 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

$S^The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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WATERCOLORS 

The  exhibition  now  in  the  Gallery  is 
loaned  by  the  Gallery  of  Tyringham, 
Massachusetts. 


THE  SOLOIST 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akofr.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  1965  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tan- 
glewood  will  again  consist  of  eight 
weeks  of  concerts  (July  2 -August  22). 
This  will  be  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  third  sea- 
son as  Director.  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Orchestra's  summer  center 
for  the  advanced  study  of  music,  will 
have  its  twenty-fifth  season. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  will  devote  the  first 
two    weeks    to    chamber    orchestra    con- 
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certs  with  members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Beethoven's  major  compositions  for  solo 
instruments  and  orchestra  will  be  per- 
formed at  this  summer's  Festival,  and 
musical  observances  of  significant  anni- 
versaries of  Berg,  Hindemith,  Ravel,  and 
Sibelius  will  take  place.  A  complete 
concert  version  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin" 
will  be  given  on  the  final  weekend,  each 
of  the  three  acts  performed  at  one  of 
the  concerts  (August  20,  21,  22). 

On  the  topic  of  Beethoven  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  said: 

"One  of  our  central  themes  will  be  the 
performances  of  all  of  Beethoven's  con- 
certi  and  the  two  Romances  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  the  Choral  Fantasia  for 
Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  and  the 
Rondo  in  B-flat  major,  thus  making  a 
cycle  of  Beethoven's  complete  works  for 
solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  Knowing 
that  this  composer  is  a  rock  of  all  sym- 
phonic and  concerto  repertoire,  yet  re- 
alizing at  the  same  time  that  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  Beethoven  series 
in  our  cosmopolitan  cities  within  recent 
times,  I  felt — for  better  or  for  worse — 
that  we  should  not  make  this  idea  a  con- 
centrated festival  within  a  festival  but 
rather  spread  it  over  the  entire  Tangle- 
wood  season.  We  will  thus  be  able  to 
present  these  works  performed  by  out- 
standing soloists  in  stylistic  contrast  to 
works  by  composers  of  completely  dif- 
ferent musical  schools." 

A  distinguished  number  of  artists  have 
been  invited  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  to 
participate  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
this  summer.  On  July  18  Isaac  Stern 
will  play  in  Beethoven's  Romance  in  F 
for  Violin  and  Orchestra  and  Dvorak's 
Violin  Concerto.  Eugene  Istomin  will 
perform  the  Beethoven  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3  on  July  17.  Leonard  Rose  will 
join  his  colleagues,  mentioned  above,  in 
the  fourth  week  in  Beethoven's  Triple 
Concerto.  On  July  23  Mr.  Rose  will  play 
in  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto,  and  on 
the  following  evening  Mr.  Stern  will  be 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Romance  in  G  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  and  Sibelius'  Vio- 
lin Concerto.  On  August  1  he  will  play 
in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto. 
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Rudolf  Serkin  will  appear  on  August 
8  in  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  and 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Van  Cli- 
burn  will  be  heard  on  August  14  in 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  com- 
pleting the  cycle  of  concerti  by  this 
composer. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  who  will  conduct  all 
of  the  chamber  orchestra  programs,  has 
invited  Jean  Martinon,  Charles  Munch, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Leopold  Stokowski  to 
be  guest  conductors  during  the  six  weeks 
of  concerts  with  the  full  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Munch  will  con- 
duct on  July  25,  30  and  31.  Mr.  Marti- 
non, Conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  guest  on  August  7 
and  14.  The  young  Japanese  conductor, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  will  conduct  the  Orchestra 
on  August  6.  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1960,  when 
he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Conducting  Prize.  Mr.  Stokowski  will 
be  at  Tanglewood  for  a  second  time  on 
August  15.  The  programs  of  the  guest 
conductors  will  soon  be  announced.  Ar- 
thur Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  will  make  his  annual 
Festival  appearance  in  July  for  the 
"Boston   Pops   at  Tanglewood"   concert. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Seven   concerts  of  chamber  music  to 

be  given  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings 

are  announced  as  a  part  of  the  Berkshire 

Festival    at   Tanglewood    next    summer. 

They  will  be  as  follows : 

July  6 

Kroll  Quartet 

July  13 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

July  20 

Joseph  Silverstein  and  Igor  Kipnis 

July  27 
Lenox  Quartet 

August  3 

Claude  Frank  and  Lilian  Kallir 

August  10 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
and  Claude  Frank 

August  17 

Aaron  Copland  Program 
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the  temptation 

of  low,  low  prices 

properly  matched 

to  the  highest 
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added  advantage  of 

Top  Value  Stamps 

then  . . . 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  Will? 


''      '      = 


*;    '      ■'■ 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH   SEASON         •         NINETEEN    HUNDRED   S1XTY-FOUR-S1XT  Y-FI  V  E 


Sixth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  April   n,  at   3:00  o'clock 


Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for 

Strings  and  Two   Horns  (K.   287) 

Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.  Toccata 

II.  Aria  I 

III.  Aria  II 

IV.  Capriccio 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky ^Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

1.  Andante  sostenuto 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL      •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


tt  seems  appropriate  that  from  time  to  time  the  Music  Director  of 
■*■  your  Orchestra  should  give  you  a  report  on  his  stewardship.  The 
final  program  of  my  third  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  such  a  natural  checkpoint. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support.  Seven  different  subscrip- 
tion series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  rehearsals  and  the  two  cycles 
of  Lincoln  Center  concerts  in  New  York  have  been  fully  subscribed  for 
these  three  years. 

To  such  a  loyal  public  much  gratitude  is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and 
foremost  a  thank-you,  or,  if  you  please,  a  return  acknowledgment. 

Your  support  gives  us  freedom  to  plan  artistically  instead  of  looking 
anxiously  to  the  day-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust  liberates  musical  pol- 
icies from  that  kind  of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  responsibility, 
I  want  to  tell  a  few  things  which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject  for 
reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  are  many.  Even  those  among  you  who  attend  twenty- 
four  programs  each  season  witness  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  con- 
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TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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certs  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  each  winter.  The 
scheduled  events  for  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  Pension  Fund  concert,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Esplanade  seasons.  Our  regular 
work  includes  four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week,  recording  sessions,  and 
a  weekly  "free  day"  which  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  must  have  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
exceedingly  taxing  job.  (There  is  also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.)  This  is  what  happens  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  "major  league." 
When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  promised  to  plan  programs  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall  acquaintance  with  music 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  specialization,  to  com- 
bine the  great  masterworks  with  new  music  and  with  somewhat  lesser- 
known  works  of  the  past  repertoire.  I  have  been  helped,  and  indeed 
much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume  of  personal  correspondence  from 
listeners  —  by  no  means  all  of  them  approving  everything  performed. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thoughtful  controversy 
are  most  welcome.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,  the  comments,  wishes,  suggestions,  complaints,  admonitions, 
and  recipes  of  our  thoughtful  and  kind  audience. 
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Meatless  meals  will  be  intriguing,  even  exciting,  when  prepared 
with  S.  S.  Pierce  foods.  Our  stores  offer  a  taste  tempting  selection 
of  seafoods,  cheese,  prepared  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  soups  end 
fruits.  A  few  favorites: 


King  Crab  Meat 
Canadian  Lobster 
Chinook  Salmon  Steak 
Jumbo  Cleaned  Shrimp 
Albacore  White  Tuna 
Fish  Chowder 
Lobster  Bisque 


Sherried  Crab  Bisque 
Macaroni  With  Cheese 
Meatless  Ravioli 
Crema  Danica  Cheese 
Spaghetti  With  Cheese 
Clam  and  Corn  Chowders 
Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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Davtdotv 
softly  shapes  the  classic 

The  mastery  of  the  craftsman 

and  the  soft  spirit  of  spring  '65 

are  combined  in  our 

slightly  shaped  Persian  pink  suit  of 

wool  touched  with  Orion®  acrylic. 

Our  Davidow  collection 
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Filenes  French  Shops, 
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There  are  two  overriding  motivations  for  this  program  policy:  the 
desire  to  keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as  fresh  as  they  were  on 
the  day  when  the  world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most  varied 
repertoire  with  complete  stylistic  differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a 
great  actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory  theatre  can  portray  many 
roles  of  different  styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal  conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier  to  obtain  than  the  first.  To 
keep  the  greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  have  all  of  us  —  performers  and  audiences  alike  — 
approach  them  as  if  they  were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  patience 
and  understanding  from  all  of  you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to  spend  some  of  our  time  in  pre- 
paring and  performing  works  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful,  but 
not  necessarily  great  masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these  argu- 
ments run,  and  so  much  more  gratifying  to  cultivate  only  the  summit 
of  the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  programs  each  year. 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep  sufficient  space  between 
performances  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  three  popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and  similar 
"super"  works  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest  is  challenged.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  we  together  contribute  to  a 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.r  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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greater  life-expectancy  for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than  if  we 
played  them  "around  the  clock."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are 
not  numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  programs  as  an  exclusive  diet,  we 
surely  could  not  go  through  more  than  one  season  without  immedi- 
ately repeating  ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons  we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight  —  the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not 
all  the  Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti;  not  all  the  famous  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  nor  all  the  late  Mozart  symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not  anxious  about  finding  fresh 
program  material,  but  confident  that  with  your  support  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The  all-enduring 
masterpieces  can  make  their  grand  appearances  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you,  always  new,  fresh,  and  young  — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  for  symphonic  music  increases,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  do  not  compromise  standards.  We  never  stop 
worrying  about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
make  music  a  source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_  IS  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 

TOT  YOU  and  your  home.  O   in   Massachusetts  and  new  Hampshire   new 

STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY   M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


o    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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The   solo   Tympanist  of 

the  Boston    Symphony   came 

but  a  short  way  —  in  time 

and  distance  —  to  scale  the 

heights  of  his  profession.  Born 

in  Winchester.  Mass..  he  came 

to  the  orchestra  directly  from 

the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory ...  at  the  age  of  21. 

He  was  amons  the  youngest  rtrrirmers  ever  to  join  the  orchestra  — 
and  with  one  exception,  the  youngest  to  become  a  first-chair  man.  (He  be- 
came solo  tympanist  and  head  of  the  percussion  section  at  the  advanced 
age  of  25 

\n  alumnus  of  Juilliard  as  well  as  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Mr  Firth  studied  with  Roman  Szulc.  Saul  Goodman,  George  » tone,  and 
Lawrence  White.  Besides  teaching  at  the  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood, 
he  is  the  writer  of  six  books  and  composer  of  three  percussion  chamber 
ensembles.  And.  as  if  all  that  weren't  enough,  he  and  his  wife.  Olga.  are 
ardent  hunters,  skiers,  and  fishermen! 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

135   DEVONSHIRE  STREET.   BOSTON 


N'EVBER    F.D.I.C. 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT  (K.  287) 
(For  Strings  and  Two  Horns) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  The  Divertimento  is  written  for  string 
quartet  with  two  horns,  the  first  violin  being  a  true  solo  part.  The  four  string  parts 
are  here  taken  by  a  string  orchestra. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  entertain- 
ments. The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a  wed- 
ding, or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversation  at 
table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  prominent 
personage.  A  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small  group  of  wind 
players,  with  a  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion,  would  make 
an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades,  cassations, 
Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  catalogue  lists  thirty- 
three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder  of  Mozart's  genius  was 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Book  Clearing  House  offers 
these  superb  sets  as  worthy 
additions  to  your  record  li- 
brary —  or,  as  the  kind  of 
gift  which  will  give  lasting 
pleasure : 

Bellini:  NORMA 

Joan  Sutherland, 

Marilyn  Home 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Mozart:  MAGIC  FLUTE 

Gedda,  Berry,  Frick, 

Schwartzkopf,  Ludwig 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Bizet:  CARMEN 

Callas 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Berlioz:  REQUIEM 

Munch,  B.  S.  O. 

Mono  $8.58;  Stereo  $10.18 

Beethoven  : 
PIANO  SONATAS 

Artur  Schnabel 

Complete  on  13  disks 

Mono  only  $54.50 

Shakespeare:  HAMLET 

Richard  Burton  and 

Broadway  Cast 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 
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#  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS 
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that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better  than  was  asked  of  him  — 
that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these  frequent  and  passing  gaye- 
ties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying  musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quar- 
tet with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 

*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes  (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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JOYFUL  HARBINGERS  OF  SPRING 

have  arrived  in  all  our  Shops. 

Birds  and  Bunnies  and  Ducklings  in  porcelain  and  crystal     •     and 
the  loveliest  collection  of  Decorated  Eggs  for  Easter  remembrances. 

DO  COME   IN  AND   BROWSE! 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  KEnmore  6-5651 


On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 

first  American  performance  by  the 

Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 

Converse  Rubber  Company  was 

almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 

then  as  now,  to  produce 

the  finest  in 

casual,  athletic, 

sporting  and 

waterproof 
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OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT,   APRIL  27 


80+h  Season 

April  27  —  June  27 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mondays  through  June  1.  There  will  be 
no  concert  on  Sunday,  June  13. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 

(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred  to 
by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  relates 
that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the  B-flat  Diver- 
timento in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  wrote 
this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in  mind.  He 
writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in  Europe," 
and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such  a 
piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in  color 
from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  progression 
of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn  as 
"finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  remain- 
ing instruments  cooperating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  creative 
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The  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA, 

Bela  Bartok's  last  completed  work,  received  its  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  1, 1944,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work," 
the  composer  has  written,  "is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument 
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spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate.  In 
the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for  the 
violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to  elab- 
orate. The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which  all  the 
instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and  with  more 
of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly  conceived 
adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the  violoncello 
plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly  adorned  with 
figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a  finished  per- 
former. The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  movements,  was 
very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as  in  symphonies 
and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of  tone-colouring; 
the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato,  afforded  a  contrast  of 
tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced  by  an  andante  with  a 
recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and  so  worked  out  that  the 
whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  characteristically  displayed.  A  long 
molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction,  in  3/8  time,  which  keeps  the 
violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but  the  movement  is  carefully 
planned  and  composed,  due  consideration  being  given  to  each  part  in 
its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end,  followed  by  a  short  and  bril- 
liant conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  movement  is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual; 
it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and  changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger 
accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity,  even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 
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The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale.. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola  part,, 
and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical  eleva- 
tion and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude  the 
writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy  "Galan- 
terie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the  noble 
and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
MOZART'S  ENTERTAINMENT  MUSIC 


Commentators  still  break  their  heads  trying  to  distinguish  among 
Mozart's  titles:  Cassations,  Divertimentos,  Serenades.  It  is  far 
simpler  to  consider  Mozart's  party  music  (Unterhaltungsmusik)  as  one 
category  than  to  look  for  three  workable  definitions.  The  terms  are 
often  interchangeable.  If  Mozart  had  written  his  two  early  cassations 
(they  imply  sizable  Salzburg  functions)  at  a  later  date  he  would  prob- 
ably have  called  them  serenades,  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Haffner 
Serenade.  The  titles  "divertimento"  and  "serenade"  each  apply  to 
night  music  under  a  window  or  in  a  garden  in  the  warm  season,  in  a 
ballroom  or  banquet  hall  in  winter.  Each  includes  works  for  strings 
alone,  or  winds  alone,  or  mixed  groups.  Each  consists  of  movements 
from  four  to  ten,  with  elements  from  the  symphony  and  the  suite.  The 
serenades  were  sometimes  called  "Finalmusik,"  and  (like  the  diverti- 
mentos) often  opened  and  closed  with  a  march,  as  if  to  start  off  a  party 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  brilliant  conclusion,  yet  a  divertimento  could  call 
for  a  considerable  orchestra  with  brass  and  drums,  especially  the  earlier 
ones.  K.  187  is  labeled  "Tafelmusik  oder  Festmusik."  Usually  the 
divertimentos  call  for  a  smaller  group  —  a  favorite  one  was  a  string 
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Did  you  attend  your  first 
concert  in  1934? 


That  was  the  year  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  above,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  masqueraded 
in  18th  Century  costumes  for  the 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

That  same  year  Serge  Prokofiev 
completed  the  symphonic  version  of 
the  suite  "Lieutenant  Kije"  in 
Moscow.  The  2,000th  performance 
of  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  And  Arnold 
Schoenberg  made  his  first  guest  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 
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quartet  with  two  horns.   The  serenades  when  strings  are  involved  are 
always  in  the  convenient  key  of  D  major. 

The  music  however  named  was  obviously  played  at  intervals  through 
the  evening.  Mozart  gives  us  examples  of  the  custom  in  the  "Table 
Music"  which  accompanies  Don  Giovanni's  aristocratic  repast  at  the 
end  of  the  opera.  An  example  of  "night  music"  by  gentle  wind  voices 
is  heard  in  the  Second  Act  of  Cost  fan  tutte,  when  the  two  suitors 
approach  their  ladies.  This  would  probably  have  been  called  a  sere- 
nade, but  in  divertimentos  too  a  wind  "Harmonie"  was  a  favorite 
outdoor  choice,  sometimes  joined  with  a  string  trio  —  or  string  quartet. 
When  this  happened  the  principal  violin  more  or  less  took  over,  became 
a  leading  voice,  and  provided  what  was  in  effect  the  slow  movement  of 
a  violin  concerto.  The  wind  players  were  given  solo  passages  too,  where 
talent  permitted,  and  were  usually  treated  as  a  concertante  group.  The 
type  pattern  is  six  movements  —  a  more  or  less  symphonic  allegro  and 
finale,  and  in  between  two  slow  movements  and  two  minuets  in  alterna- 
tion. The  score  is  open,  transparent,  only  occasionally  leaning  toward 
the  intricacy  of  chamber  music.  For  the  most  part,  Mozart  avoided  a 
complex  texture,  used  simple  means  to  please  his  casual  listeners,  cap- 
turing their  attention  with  his  wit,  attaining  distinction  with  his  sensi- 
tivity to  balance  and  color,  his  lively  and  unfailing  imagination. 
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Popular  music  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  have,  as  now,  a 
separate  category  of  composers.  Mozart  was  called  upon  at  any  moment 
to  provide  any  music  whatsoever,  from  the  most  solemn  Mass  to  the 
lightest  stage  entertainment;  music  for  concerts,  music  for  dancing. 
Music  by  the  yard  for  social  functions  did  not  in  the  least  bother  him. 
He  provided  it  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  incapable  of  turning  out 
music  automatically.  Taste,  resource,  skill,  enthusiasm  never  lapsed. 
He  neither  wrote  above  the  heads  of  his  audience,  nor  did  he  demean 
his  art.  He  knew  the  pulse  of  popularity,  in  the  sense  that  Johann 
Strauss  in  another  century,  and  Offenbach,  and  Tchaikovsky  knew  it. 
Often  he  gave  his  patrons  not  only  surface  charm,  but  undying  beauty 
of  detail  which,  even  if  they  were  more  attentive  than  those  at  social 
gatherings  are  now,  they  must  have  missed  altogether. 

Mozart  cheerfully  wrote  down  to  a  society  audience,  but  did  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  critic  of  today  who  would  pass  this  music  by  is  only 
revealing  academic  prejudice.  To  debase  his  talent  to  a  job  Mozart 
would  have  had  to  do  what  anyone  else  would  have  done  —  and  usually 
does  now  in  our  commercial  world  —  turned  out  listless,  pattern  music 
which  would  have  perfectly  well  met  the  occasion  —  and  died  with  it. 
This  was  simply  not  in  his  nature.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  many 
movements  in  his  party  music  there  is  fresh  invention,  special  charm, 
inexhaustible  melody,  as  if  he  had  never  before  composed  a  minuet  or 
an  andantino. 

j.  N.  B. 
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CONCERTO   IN  D  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Berlin  on  October  23,  1931,  by  the  Berlin  Rundfunk  (radio)  orchestra.  On 
this  and  on  subsequent  performances  in  its  first  years  the  soloist  was  Samuel  Dushkin. 
Mr.  Dushkin  played  the  concerto  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  on 
December  17,  1931.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  January  1,  1932,  the  most  recent  performance,  March  21-22, 
1941  when  Nathan  Milstein  was  soloist. 

Qtravinsky  the  composer  has  never  been  long  apart  from  his  work, 
^  even  in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements 
to  appear  as  pianist  or  as  conductor  have  called  him  from  one  city  to 
another—  1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  Violin  Concerto  was 
proposed  to  him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf 
of  the  young  violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  move- 
ments at  Nice,  which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.    But  Nice 
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offered  too  many  distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too 
much  of  the  world  came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little 
town  called  Voreppe  near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa 
"La  Vironniere."  According  to  Guido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place 
and  reported  it  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  October  10,  1931,  it 
had  "the  comfortable  look  of  an  old  country  house  built  without  econ- 
omy of  space  or  material,  a  shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the 
automobiles  which  streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of 
the  Rue  Nationale  close  by."  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  his  score.  "The  pure  air  of  the 
Isere  Valley,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "the  peacefulness  of 
the  country,  a  very  beautiful  garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house 
induced  us  to  settle  there  for  good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years." 
So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his 
work,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.  "I  fin- 
ished my  latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and 
plumbers.  My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from 
us,  used  to  come  to  see  me  every  day."  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained 
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his  reluctance  to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be 
continually  on  hand  for  consultation.   The  composer  speaks  warmly  of 
this  cooperation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  "was  made 
particularly  pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 
Dushkin  followed  my  progress.  I  was  not  a  complete  novice  in  handling 
the  violin.  Apart  from  my  pieces  for  string  quartet  and  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Pulcinella,  I  had  had  occasion,  particularly  in  the  Histoire  du 
Soldat,  to  tackle  the  technique  of  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.   But" 
a  concerto  certainly  required  a  much  wider  field  of  experience.    To 
know  the  technical  possibilities  of  an  instrument  without  being  able  to 
play  it  is  one  thing;  to  have  that  technique  in  one's  fingertips  is  quite 
another.    I  realized  the  difference,  and  before  beginning  the  work  I 
consulted  Hindemith,  who  is  a  perfect  violinist.   I  asked  him  whether 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  play  the  violin  would  make  itself  felt  in  my  com- 
position.   Not  only  did  he  allay  my  doubts,  but  he  went  further  and 
told  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  as  it  would  make  me  avoid 
a  routine  technique,  and  would  give  rise  to  ideas  which  would  not  be 
suggested  by  the  familiar  movement  of  the  fingers." 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncom- 
promising music,  as  "carved  in  stone."  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow, 
Mr.  Gatti  describes  the  first  as  "austere,  almost  tragic,"  the  second  as 
suggesting  "those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and 
melismatic."  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed 
and  concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took 
place  before  the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gatti  to 
the  then  unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about 
one-quarter  of  an  hour:  "The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,"  he 
said,  "can  no  longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.   For  a  Mozart, 
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the  invention  of  the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say 
so,  the  maximum  effort;  all  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a 
certain  formalism,  or  at  least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over 
creative  fantasy.  It  is  understood  that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is 
always  great,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the 
pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the  developments  of  the  theme,  the  repeti- 
tions, refrains,  and  necessary  'cadenze,'  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 
"But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would 
be  easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music." 

[copyrighted] 
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ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •   Beauty  •  Art  • 
Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 
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All  open  or  coming  soon  at  the  exciting 

Prudential  Center,  Boston's  newest  landmark. 
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SOME  OPERAS  THAT  NEVER  GOT  WRITTEN 


A  very  large  book,  indispensable  for  those  who  deal  in  the  subject, 
-**■  is  Annals  of  Opera  by  Alfred  Loewenberg.  A  masterly  feat  of 
research,  it  attempts  a  chronological  list  of  operas  performed  from 
1597  (this  was  Peri's  Dajne,  "the  first  of  all  operas")  to  the  time  of  the 
book's  completion  (1940).  The  massive  calendar  of  names  and  dates 
amounts  to  a  cemetery  (aside  from  a  few  survivors)  of  some  five 
thousand  tombstones,  not  to  mention  the  unmarked  graves  of  operas 
in  further  thousands  not  even  listed. 

Behind  the  great  majority  of  still-born  operas  there  is  the  untold 
tale  of  the  operas  that  never  reached  birth  —  a  tale  of  frequent  pro- 
longed effort  and  eventual  frustration  on  the  part  of  hopeful  com- 
posers. The  composers  were  not  all  obscure.  Many  were  otherwise 
successful  in  the  operatic  world. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  subjects  contemplated  or  worked  upon 
and  eventually  abandoned  by  composers  of  the  first  importance  in 
instrumental  music  usually  shows  why  their  better  judgment  caught 
up  with  them.  Beethoven  is  a  prime  example.  The  libretto  of  Fidelio 
was  no  masterpiece  —  it  had  been  around.   It  fired  Beethoven,  and  that 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  crusade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d } amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Master  works,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 
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was  enough.  Before  and  after  Fidelio,  he  was  moved  by  constant  hopes 
for  an  opera  commission,  hopes  that  might  have  induced  him  to  under- 
take less  promising  subjects.  He  actually  started  a  score  on  Macbeth 
in  1808,  and  considered  an  opera  on  an  East  Indian  subject  in  the 
same  year.  In  1811  he  appealed  to  Treitschke  for  a  libretto  on  "Les 
Ruines  de  Babylone."  He  wrote  to  Kotzebue  (on  January  28,  1812), 
expressing  an  "ardent  wish"  for  an  opera  text,  "whether  it  be  romantic, 
quite  serious,  heroic,  comic  or  sentimental;  in  short,  whatever  you  like, 
I  will  gladly  accept  it.  I  must  admit  that  I  should  like  best  of  all  some 
grand  subject  taken  from  history  and  especially  from  the  dark  ages, 
for  instance  from  the  time  of  Attila  or  the  like."  After  Fidelio  he 
became  interested  in  Romulus  and  Remus  by  Treitschke  in  1815,  but 
dropped  this  grotesque  proposition  when  the  directors  of  the  Burg- 
theater  were  understandably  lukewarm  about  any  such  risk.  As  late 
as  1823  he  "made  a  start,"  according  to  his  own  communication  to 
Spohr,  on  Grillparzer's  Melusine. 

Even  Wagner,  a  composer  as  thoroughly  stage-conscious  as  Beetho- 
ven was  lacking  in  that  gift,  made  some  false  starts.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  religious  stepping  stone  between  Lohengrin  and  Parsifal,  never  quite 
reached  the  forefront  of  his  thoughts.  Schumann,  who  was  as  lacking 
in  a  sense  of  the  theatre  as  Wagner  was  brimming  with  it,  tried  with- 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


SOMETIMES  CADILLACS  OUTNUMBER  THEM  ALL  ! 

Wherever  important  events  occur,  you  are  very  likely  to  see  Cadillacs  in  greater 

numbers  than  all  other  cars  combined.  And  this  year  promises  to  see  Cadillac 
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out  much  success,  while  his  equally  untheatrical  but  more  circum- 
spect colleague,  Mendelssohn,  never  got  beyond  speculation.  Brahms, 
unwilling  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  hopelessly  untheatrical, 
once  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann  that  the  prestige  of  Wagner  would  not 
stop  him  from  writing  an  opera  in  his  own  way.  Subjects  were  brought 
up  from  Iphigenia  to  Norma,  writers  from  Gozzi  to  Calderon.  Nothing 
came  of  it. 

Hamlet  was  proposed  to  Verdi  by  Carcano,  but  Verdi  was  wise 
enough  to  leave  that  operatically  preposterous  subject  to  others  who 
had  less  talent  and  more  temerity.  Debussy  spent  many  weeks  over 
Poe's  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  The  result  would  probably 
have  repeated  with  less  effect  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  house  of 
Pelleas. 

These  examples  show  plainly  enough  that  most  composers,  wThether 
symphonic  or  operatic,  have  expended  their  invaluable  time  and 
thought  on  operatic  plans  which  you  or  I  could  have  told  them  they 
would  do  well  to  forget  in  favor  of  another  symphony  or  quartet. 
Their  first  problem  has  usually  been  to  find  a  librettist  who  might 
supply  the  instinct  of  the  stage  most  of  them  so  sadly  needed,  and 
come  forth  with  a  text  they  could  set  to  a  stage-worthy  end.  The  striv- 
ing of  a  composer  and  librettist  toward  a  single  purpose  has  too  often 
meant  anguished  hours,  a  groping  exchange  of  letters,  all  finishing  in 
a  haze  of  compromise.  The  marriage  of  two  artists  of  two  media,  each 
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new,  modern,  Flameless    mis  beautiful 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 
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Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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protecting  his  own  and  negating  the  other,  is  bound  from  the  start  to 
be  uncongenial.  The  composer  well  knows  that  a  compromised  score 
will  not  be  quickly  taken  by  a  managing  director  who  must  risk  the 
expense  of  mounting  and  casting,  and  hope  to  recover  his  investment 
from  a  miscellaneous  and  pleasure-seeking  public. 

History  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  ill-assorted  collaborations. 
Failures  in  the  last  century  would  have  been  fewer  if  most  librettists 
had  not  been  routine  accommodators,  hack  writers  short  of  imagina- 
tion or  literary  taste.  Did  Richard  Wagner  realize  at  the  start  that  his 
success  must  lie  in  avoiding  this  breed  altogether?  If  he  was  no  great 
poet,  he  could  meet  his  own  musical  intentions  in  every  detail,  work 
out  his  problems  at  leisure,  at  length,  and  in  blessed  solitude.  (This 
rare  advantage  has  been  known  to  very  few  —  one  singles  out  Menotti, 
who  would  be  the  last  to  invite  comparison  with  Wagner,  either  in 
style,  subject,  or  stature.)  Even  Wagner  had  once  in  his  life  a  period 
of  floundering  indecision.  It  was  in  the  years  1848-1853,  the  years 
between  Lohengrin  and  Das  Rheingold.  An  exile  from  his  country, 
dwelling  in  an  alien  Paris,  he  draughted  sketches  for  an  opera  called 
Wieland  der  Schmied,  another  sketch  for  an  opera  on  the  life  of  Christ. 
Achilles  as  a  subject  hovered  in  the  rear.  We  may  count  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  he  dropped  all  of  these.    He  was  then  writing  theoretical 
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prose,  and  the  text  of  the  Ring,  but  no  music.  When  he  at  last  started 
upon  Das  Rheingold  it  became  evident  that  since  Lohengrin  there  had 
been  prodigious  silent  musical  growth. 

The  early  librettists,  the  much  sought  Metastasio,  Lully's  Quinault, 
Gluck's  Calzabigi,  and  many  more  were  true  poets  who  could  trans- 
form the  classical  subjects  with  skill,  however  constricted  by  stylistic 
tradition.  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  set  their  lines  to  music.  The 
first  real  collaboration,  the  closest  of  all  time,  came  when  Mozart 
encountered  Da  Ponte.  Mozart  had  rejected  many  a  hackneyed  text 
before  Figaro  brought  these  two  together.  The  choice  of  comedy 
(Figaro,  Don  Giovanni  and  Cost  fan  tutte)  gave  them  a  freer  scope  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  The  results  are  unequalled. 

The  misfortune  that  the  Strauss-Hoffmannsthal  collaborations  were 
not  always  successful  should  surely  not  be  laid  to  one  or  the  other 
artist,  but  to  their  frequent  inability  to  see  eye  to  eye  and  deliver  their 
best.  Even  the  most  successful,  Elektra  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  each 
brought  to  an  end  with  a  sense  of  elation  in  a  well-rounded  achieve- 
ment, had  behind  them  a  long  correspondence  of  strained  give  and 
take.  What  librettos  except  the  best  of  Da  Ponte  and  Hoffmannsthal 
can  really  stand  up  as  literature?  Not  Maeterlinck's,  for  Pelleas  was 
really  a  spoken  play,  set  to  music  with  only  a  few  cuts.  Schubert  and 
Weber  were  defeated  by  poor  librettists.  Der  Freischiitz  succeeded 
only  because  it  was  good  theatre,  suited  the  composer  and  met  the 
temper  of  the  moment. 
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The  Italian  opera  makers,  through  Rossini,  Donizetti  or  Bellini, 
were  too  busy  keeping  the  pot  boiling  to  be  very  particular  about  what 
texts  they  accepted.  A  fresh  story  helped  but  a  routine  one  didn't 
necessarily  spell  fiasco.  The  public  was  usually  content  with  a  stock 
vehicle  for  tuneful  arias  and  ensembles. 

Later  in  the  century,  when  opera  composers  turned  to  contemporary 
novels  or  plays  for  their  sources,  the  public  came  to  expect  plausibility 
and  dramatic  point,  characters  who  behaved  as  we  might  under  the 
dilemmas  they  were  subjected  to  by  their  authors.  Verdi  tended  toward 
the  realistic  approach;  even  in  his  period  pieces,  which  had  a  scenic 
advantage,  he  was  canny  enough  to  choose  subjects  that  would  hold 
the  audience.  After  A'ida  (in  1871),  he  wrote  no  new  opera  for  sixteen 
years.  He  had  long  looked  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  having  drafted  a 
scenario  for  King  Lear  in  1850,  and  previously  composed  Macbeth 
(1847).  He  re'cast  Macbeth,  but  realized  that  Shakespeare  tailored  to 
traditional  Italian  grand  opera  was  no  longer  Shakespeare.  Boito  had 
the  answer,  and  Otello  and  Falstaff  were  the  result.  The  composer  had 
found  the  way  to  draw  upon  Wagner  without  capitulation. 

The  pause  in  Puccini's  opera  production  had  a  very  different  reason. 
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Puccini  developed  a  workable  musical  style,  but  never  found  a  plot 
formula  or  a  locale  that  suited  him.  He  was  really  hounded  by  that 
need.  After  Madama  Butterfly  in  1900,  he  shopped  around  for  ten 
years  before  he  committed  himself  to  a  locale  equally  exotic  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view  -  our  Wild  West.  There  was  much  competition 
in  Italy.  The  verismo  craze  was  still  strong,  but  after  Mascagni's  suc- 
cess with  the  earthy  Cavalleria  of  Sicilian  peasantry,  another  setting 
from  Verga  would  risk  seeming  pale.  Puccini  contemplated  Verga's 
La  Lupa,  but  soon  realized  it  was  not  for  him.  In  search  of  possibil- 
ities and  short  of  literary  knowledge,  he  turned  to  others  far  and  wide 
for  advice.  He  ransacked  the  books  and  plays  of  France,  of  Germany, 
even  England  (Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  Kipling's  The  Light 
That  Failed).  He  found  few  subjects  that  he  could  adopt  with  confi- 
dence, and  after  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  in  1910,  he  completed 
only  one  full-length  opera  —  Rondine. 

Tchaikovsky  had  a  problem  too.  He  felt  the  general  taste  for  realism 
and  refused  to  treat  the  puppets  of  history  and  antique  legend.  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempest,  planned  as  operas,  ended  up  as  tone 
poems.  Pushkin  suited  him  and  helped  him  to  operatic  fame;  Italian 
verismo  would  have  sealed  up  his  propensity  for  situations  of  affecting 
sentiment  among  genteel  people. 

Nowadays,  when  theatres  are  plentiful,  writers  and  subjects  are 
plentiful  and  unconfined,  all  that  are  needed  are  composers  who  can 
feel  at  home  before  the  footlights.    These  are  harder  to  come  across. 

j.  N.  B. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

OUR  CHANGING  MUSICAL  LANGUAGE 
By  Harold  C.  Schonberg 

(New  York  Times,  January  31,  1965) 


Quite  a  few  serious  people  are  worried  about  the  direction  music 
has  been  taking,  and  one  of  them  is  Howard  Hanson.  Not  long  ago 
that  veteran  composer  and  teacher  was  interviewed  by  Albert  Gold- 
berg, the  critic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Among  other  things,  Hanson 
made  the  point  that  the  major  triad  —  C,  E,  G  and  its  equivalent  in 
any  key  —  "is  to  music  what  such  words  as  God  and  love  are  to  lan- 
guage. When  a  composer  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  on  end  assidu- 
ously avoids  a  common  word,  he  does  not  have  a  vocabulary,  and  he  is 
not  increasing  the  vocabulary.  Rather  he  is  throwing  away  a  vocab- 
ulary that  has  served  many  masters  well." 

And  so  forth.  It  is  not  a  new  argument.  Nor  is  it  an  especially  cogent 
one.  Language  is  constantly  in  the  process  of  change,  and  that  goes  as 
much  for  musical  as  for  spoken  language.  The  point  is  that  composers 
all  over  the  world  have  evolved  a  new  vocabulary,  and  it  is  one  in  com- 
mon use.  Hanson  may  not  like  it,  the  public  may  not  like  it,  most 
musicians  may  not  like  it  —  but  there  it  is,  and  it  is  being  used.  It  is 
heard  from  all  the  advanced  composers  in  this  country  today,  and  it  is 
a  common  speech,  shared  alike  by  the  participants  in  Gunther  Schul- 
ler's  Twentieth  Century  Innovations  series,  in  Lukas  Foss's  Evenings 
for  New  Music,  in  the  Group  for  Contemporary  Music  holding  forth 
at  the  McMillin  Theatre  of  Columbia  University. 
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How  to  describe  this  speech?  It  is  an  international  language  (heard 
in  Cologne,  Darmstadt,  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro),  immedi- 
ately recognizable  to  any  listener  who  has  had  any  reasonable  exposure 
to  it.  It  is  even  a  very  fashionable  speech.  Mostly  it  stems  from  Webern 
and  is  rooted  in  dodecaphony.  But  nobody  —  or  hardly  anybody  -- 
writes  strict  Schoenberg  or  Webern  dodecaphony  any  more.  There  are 
regional  accents.  In  France  the  language  has  grown  out  of  Webern  by 
way  of  Boulez.  In  Germany,  Webern  by  way  of  Stockhausen  and  Cage. 
In  America,  Webern  by  way  of  Babbitt  and  Cage.  Milton  Babbitt,  who 
is  scarcely  a  household  name,  has  probably  been  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  shaping  of  avant-garde  post- World  War  II  American  composers. 
John  Cage,  accepted  more  in  Europe  than  America,  has  also  exerted 
a  great  deal  of  influence.  But  his  stems  more  from  Dada  than  anything 
else. 

The  language  involves  many  things.  Total  organization  plays  a  part. 
Here  not  only  the  notes,  but  the  rhythms,  silences,  textures  and,  indeed, 
every  factor  of  the  composition  are  organized  according  to  —  loosely  — 
serial  principles.  In  serial  music  the  entire  composition  is  based  on  the 
initial  tone  row  of  twelve  notes  —  the  series,  hence  the  term  "serial"  — 
that  the  composer  has  devised.  (This  is  a  loose  definition,  and  today 
many  composers  have  broken  away  from  the  strict  twelve-tone  row 
established  by  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  his  pupils.) 
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Along  with  total  organization,  there  is  the  opposite  —  aleatory,  in 
which  the  performers  themselves  are  free  to  improvise  within  certain 
bounds  set  by  the  composer.  All  of  this  music  has  certain  things  in 
common.  The  language  calls  for  highly  disjunct  lines  in  which  melody 
in  the  traditional  sense  is  pulverized.  These  composers  are  looking  for 
different  things  than  melody.  Rhythms,  too,  are  pulverized.  Dissonance 
is  total.  The  avant-garde  composer  avoids  any  hint  of  consonance  with 
the  same  determination  that  a  minor  eighteenth-century  composer 
avoided  any  hint  of  dissonance.  Like  it  or  not,  it  is  a  language  and  it 
has  a  vocabulary;  and  the  younger  generation  throughout  much  of  the 
world  are  eagerly  speaking  it. 

It  is  a  strange  turn  that  music  has  taken,  and  it  is  understandable 
that  many  resist  it.  Only  thirty  years  ago  we  in  America  were  set  for 
a  musical  renaissance.  Copland,  Piston,  Barber,  Schuman,  Harris  — 
these  were  the  composers  who  were  going  to  be  the  backbone  of  a  great 
new  American  school,  along  with  Thomson,  the  emergent  Mennin  and 
Dello  Joio,  and  a  dozen  others  one  could  mention.  Then  came  the  war, 
the  discovery  of  Webern  and  the  rediscovery  of  Schoenberg,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  music  took  a  right-angle  turn.  There  had  been  nothing  to 
indicate  such  a  departure,  and  almost  immediately  the  American  Big 
Five  found  themselves  in  the  backwash. 
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Except  for  Copland,  they  have  remained  in  the  backwash,  in  that 
they  have  just  about  nothing  to  communicate  to  the  younger  men. 
They  are  played,  they  get  respectful  attention  (as  Old  Masters  should), 
but  it  is  to  the  banner  of  the  Babbitts  and  Carters,  the  Nonos  and 
Stockhausens,  the  Cages  and  Bussottis,  the  Boulezes  and  Barraques, 
that  the  post-war  generation  has  nocked.  A  parallel  development 
occurred  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Curt  Sachs  always  did  maintain 
that  music  never  lagged  behind  the  other  arts,  as  had  been  believed. 

But  where  the  avant-garde  in  painting  and  sculpture  has  swept  the 
public  as  well  as  the  creators  of  the  Western  world,  the  avant-garde  in 
music  has  not.  And  here  skeptics  like  Hanson  are  on  safe  ground 
wondering  where  it  all  can  lead  to.  Back  in  the  nineteen-thirties,  the 
big  men  of  music  —  the  American  Big  Five,  Bartok,  Prokofiev,  Hinde- 
mith,  Stravinsky,  Poulenc  and  the  others  —  were  constantly  being  dis- 
cussed, written  about  and  played.  They  had  a  relatively  wide  public, 
and  some  of  them  had  a  really  big  one.  That  does  not  exist  today,  at 
least  in  the  musical  avant-garde.  Hanson  has  a  right  to  be  disturbed 
when  he  observes  "a  group  of  composers  writing  for  each  other  or  for 
a  precious  audience  of  one  hundred."  In  New  York  the  figure  is  a  little 
higher,  but  not  by  much. 

Up  to  our  generation,  the  history  of  music  has  showed  that  every 
important  avant-garde  composer  made  a  sizable  public  impact.  His 
works  may  have  been  derided  in  some  circles,  but  they  always  were 
praised  in  others.   For  every  opponent  there  was  a  supporter,  and  that 
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applied  as  much  to  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Wagner  as  to  Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev  and  Bartok.  Yes,  even  to  Arnold  Schoenberg.  They  were 
public  figures.  Their  music  was  played  and  discussed,  and  even  if  the 
large  public  did  not  at  first  like  what  they  wrote,  at  least  they  did  not 
write  in  a  vacuum. 

Whereas  today  the  very  names  of  the  American  musical  avant-garde 
are  unknown  to  the  public  at  large.  The  one  exception  might  be  John 
Cage,  whose  ability  to  get  into  the  news  is  a  kind  of  genius  in  itself. 
Otherwise  there  are  Feldman,  Young,  Martirano,  Wuorinen,  Soll- 
berger,  Powell,  Subotnick,  Myrow  —  but  why  go  on!  Not  one  of  them 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  public.  And  while  it  is  most 
dangerous  even  to  hint  at  equating  a  composer's  worth  with  his  public 
acceptance,  the  fact  remains  that  the  musical  avant-garde  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  inbred  group  that,  despite  wild  activity,  has  not  been  able  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  armor  of  public  indifference  that  surrounds  it.  And 
that,  rather  than  the  new  vocabulary,  is  an  indication  that  the  members 
of  this  group  may  be  on  a  road  to  nowhere. 
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SYMPHONY   NO.  4,  IN   F  MINOR,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.   He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
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fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
Symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  couise  my  Symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recentl) 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
the  Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a 
dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the 
reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably 
withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in 
his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with 
this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more 
sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before 
his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode   (which 
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according  to  recently  published  letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been 
supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out 
the  exact  relation  between  the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits 
more  than  once.  He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight 
always,  and  the  days  of  his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back 
(in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream; 
something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name, 
my  likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a 
meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-power.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelli- 
gence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane 
self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,   blank, 

*  Some  connection  between  the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he  became 
engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the 
Symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko ; 
there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24), 
and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his 
wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by 
his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in 
a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration 
of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  con- 
valescent worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three  movements. 
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deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
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"Financial  Cabinet"  team  calls  on  /customers  for  current  investment  review 


Two  men  from  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  are  arriving  for  one  of  the 
periodic  conferences  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  personal  financial  affairs.  One  is  an 
Administrative  Officer,  the  other  an  Invest- 
ment Officer.  They  work  well  together,  and 
their  friendly,  professional  guidance  is 
appreciated  and  relied  upon  by  these  cus- 
tomers. □  Any  number  of  factors  may 
dictate  the  need  for  a  re-appraisal  of  one's 
financial  plans.  Changes  in  your  family 
responsibilities,  a  business  promotion, 


retirement  or  an  inheritance  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  promptly.  As  a 
part  of  any  re-evaluation,  your  portfolio 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  latest 
business  developments,  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  the  international  climate.  □  If 
this  approach  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not 
plan  to  discuss  your  financial  problems  with 
our  specialists  to-  \f\J 

day.  Write  us  a  let-  -^ 
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2-9450,  Ext.  226.  ©  100  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 
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people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  ot 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  Symphony  and  his  opera, 
Eugene  One  gin  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 
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1965-1966 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Renewal  cards  with  dates  for  next  season's 
concerts  will  shortly  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Sunday  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I  September  27 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

IV     February  14 

Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

I     September  27 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 
Soloist:  Grant  Johannesen  V     March  7 

Carter  . Variations  for  Orchestra 

III     December  20 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

IV     February  14 

Huggler "Sculptures,"  Op.  39 

Soloist:  Bethany  Beardslee  II     November  15 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

II  November  15 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel)  III    December  20 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for 

Strings  and  Two  Horns,  K.  287 

VI     April  1 1 

Piston Symphony  No.  8 

V  March  7 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

IV     February  14 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

IV     February  14 

Schubert Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  "Tragic" 

III  December  20 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I     September  27 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

V  March  7 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Joseph  Silverstein  VI     April  1 1 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

VI     April  1  1 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  on  December  20 
and  Charles  Munch  on  February  14 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


EGBERT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  pollen  glass 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
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RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  R  obi  son 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


"The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

Here  is  a  stunning  new  recording  of  two  major  ballet  suites:  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  Le  Coq  d' Or  and  Stravinsky's  Firebird.  In  this  new  album, 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  devotes  itself  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Russian  ballet  repertoire.  The  result  is  glittering,  shimmering, 
luscious  music.  Hear  also  their  recordings  of  Prokofieff's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, his  Symphony- Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  the  First 
Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto.  All  these  performances 
have  been  recorded  in  Dy  nag  move  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/ Erich  Leinsdorf 

Rimaky-Korsakoff /"LE  COQ  DOR"  SUITE 

Stravinsky/"FIREBIRD''  SUITE 


RCA  Victorm 

*£ftThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound    ^1*  *^ 


EIGHTY -FOURTH      SEASON,      1964-1965 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laugiilin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  WoLCOTr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Having  a  will  is  better  than  not  having  one. 
Having  one  that  is  precisely  drawn  —  and 
kept  current  —  is  much  better.  Your  attorney 
knows  how  to  draw  a  will  and  keep  it  up-to- 
date.  Harvard  Trust,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  executor  of  estates,  knows  how  to 
administer  wills  properly  and  impartially.  A 
member  of  our  Trust  Department  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  practicality  of  your  will 
with  you  and  your  attorney.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you,  of  course. 


HARVARD  IRiSf  ##MPiilY 


Member  F.  D.I.C. 
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Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Concord  and  Littleton 

TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  SIXTY-FOUR-SIXTY-FIVE 


Sixth    Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Stravinsky "Agon,"    Ballet 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Toccata 
II.     Aria  I 

III.  Aria  II 

IV.  Capriccio 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  6,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  1 1 1 

l.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Largo 
III.     Vivace 

SOLOIST 

fOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ERICH  LEIXSDORF 

7  0   THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


y:  SEEMS  appropriate  that  from  tin::  ::  rime  the  Music  Director  of 
*  --our  Orche  ::      riould  gr  e  report  on  his  stewardship.    The 

final  program  of  mv  thii  .  seas  m  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  such  a  natural  checkpoint. 

First  1 1  .;  Jiankv       :;:- your  support.   Seven  different  subscrip- 

tion  series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  rehearsals  and  the  two  cycles 
: :  Lincoln  Center  c  n  dei  .;  in  New  York  have  been  fullv  subscribed  for 
zjiese  :hree  ~  eirs 

To  such  a  loval  public  much  gratitude  is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and 
:: .  T.e :  •:  I  thank-you,  or.  if  vou  please,  a  return  acknowledgment. 

VDursuppor:  g^ves  as  freedom  to  plan  artistically  instead  of  looking 
anxious  ::  the  [lay-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust  liberates  musical  pol- 
icies Eram  that  kind  of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  responsibility. 
I  want  to  tell  a  few  things  which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject  for 
reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  ire  many.  Even  those  anions;  vou  who  attend  twenty- 
four  programs  each  season  witness  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  con- 
certs which  the  5:s:on  Svmphonv  Orchestra  plays  each  winter.  The 
scheduled  events  for  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  Pension  Tund  concert,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Esplanade  seasons.  Our  regular 
work  includes  four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week,  recording  sessions,  and 
i  -  eekly  ""free  lay  which  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  must  have  if 
thev  i:e  :o  meet  the  requirements  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
exceedingly  taxing  job.  There  is  also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.  This  is  what  happens  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  " 'major  league." 

\\  nen  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  promised  to  plan  programs  on  a  long- 
range  basis  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall  acquaintance  with  music 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  specialization,  to  com- 
bine the  great  masterworks  with  new  music  and  with  somewhat  lesser- 
known  works  of  the  past  repertoire.  I  have  been  helped,  and  indeed 
much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume  of  personal  correspondence  from 
listeners  —  by  no  means  all  of  them  approving  everything  performed. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thoughtful  controversy 
are  most  welcome.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,  the  comments,  wishes,  suggestions,  complaints,  admonitions, 
and  recipe:  ;:  ;  m  thoughtful  and  kind  audience. 

There  are  r  :  .erriding  motivations  for  this  program  policv:  the 
desire  to  keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as  fresh  as  they  were  on 
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the  day  when  the  world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most  varied 
repertoire  with  complete  stylistic  differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a 
great  actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory  theatre  can  portray  many 
roles  of  different  styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal  conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier  to  obtain  than  the  first.  To 
keep  the  greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  have  all  of  us  —  performers  and  audiences  alike  — 
approach  them  as  if  they  were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  patience 
and  understanding  from  all  of  you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to  spend  some  of  our  time  in  pre- 
paring and  performing  works  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful,  but 
not  necessarily  great  masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these  argu- 
ments run,  and  so  much  more  gratifying  to  cultivate  only  the  summit 
of  the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  programs  each  year. 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep  sufficient  space  between 
performances  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  three  popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and  similar 
"super"  works  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest  is  challenged.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  we  together  contribute  to  a 
greater  life-expectancy  for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than  if  we 
played  them  "around  the  clock."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are 
not  numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  programs  as  an  exclusive  diet,  we 
surely  could  not  go  through  more  than  one  season  without  immedi- 
ately repeating  ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons  we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight  —  the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not 
all  the  Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti;  not  all  the  famous  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  nor  all  the  late  Mozart  symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not  anxious  about  finding  fresh 
program  material,  but  confident  that  with  your  support  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The  all-enduring 
masterpieces  can  make  their  grand  appearances  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you,  always  new.  fresh,  and  young  — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  lor  symphonic  music  increases,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  do  not  compromise  standards.  We  never  stop 
worrying  about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
make  music  a  source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 


■ 
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"AGON/'  A  Ballet  for  Twelve   Dancers 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


The  Ballet  Agon  was  composed  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  on  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  to  George  Balanchine  and  Lincoln  Kirstein. 
It  was  first  performed  as  a  ballet  on  December  1,  1957  by  that  company  at  the  City 
Center  (there  was  a  previous  benefit  performance  on  November  27  for  the  March 
of  Dimes). 

There  had  been  several  concert  performances  of  the  complete  score.  (It  lasts  about 
eighteen  minutes.)  The  first  was  on  June  17,  1957  (at  a  75th  birthday  concert)  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  by  the  Los  Angeles  Festival  Orchestra,  the  composer  conducting. 
Agon  was  introduced  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  on  February  7-8, 

1958- 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  mandolin,  harp, 
piano,  tom-tom  (or  high  timpani),  xylophone,  castanets  and  strings.  It  is  dated 
April  26,  1957. 

The  mandolin  part  will  be  played  by  Robert  Karol. 
Stravinsky's  latest  Ballet  is  severely  non-representational  in  the 
^  sense  that  there  are  no  costumes  other  than  the  dancers'  practice 
costumes,  no  decor,  no  "story."  The  title,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  a  "contest"  or  "struggle,"  is  in  itself  decorative  rather  than 
applicable.  The  ballet  is  "pure  music"  —  a  balanced  co-ordination,  a 
matching  of  rhythms.  Felix  Aprahamian  remarked  in  a  review  of  the 
Paris  performance:  "Its  Greek  title,  denoting  struggle,  but  used  by 
Stravinsky  only  in  the  sense  of  a  dance  competition,  appears  extremely 
apt  for  a  score  so  clean,  sinewy,  and  stripped  of  inessentials,  yet  so 
diverse."  Balanchine,  who  made  the  choreography,  has  compared  it 
to  "an  I.  B.  M.  electrical  computer,"  adding,  "It  is  a  machine,  but  a 
machine  that  thinks."   John  Martin,  reviewing  the  Ballet  premiere  in 
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The  Times,  objects:  "He  is  wrong,  for  not  even  the  I.  B.  M.  has 
attempted  a  machine  that  deals  in  high  wit.  Agon  certainly  does. 
Not  that  it  is  funny;  when  you  find  yourself  smiling  it  is  simply  with 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  choreographer  deliberately  tie  himself  into 
compositional  knots  and  resolve  them  with  ease  and  a  touch  of  bravado 
right  on  the  final  beat." 

The  Ballet  requires  four  men  and  eight  women.  The  orchestra  is 
larger  than  the  composer  has  used  since  his  Symphony  of  1945.  Its 
use,  however,  is  at  no  time  massive.  The  many  instruments  are  chosen 
for  alternation  and  variety  of  color.  The  principal  dance  subjects 
(Sarabande,  Gailliard,  Bransle)  upon  which  the  score  is  built  were 
suggested  by  a  French  dance  manual  of  the  mid-seventeeth  century. 

Jay  S.  Harrison,  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  commented  after 
the  Ballet  performance  upon  the  integration  of  the  serial  manner  and 
the  earlier  Stravinsky.  "Here,  for  what  is  really  the  first  time,  the  two 
leading  schools  of  twentieth-century  musical  thought  —  represented  by 
Stravinsky  on  the  one  hand  and  Schoenberg  on  the  other  —  are  joined 
so  intimately  that  they  become  inseparable. 

"The  result  of  course  is  as  nothing  dreamed  before.  Though  Agon 
is  wondrously  danceable  music,  it  is  also,  in  the  long  haul,  infinitely 
more.  For  instance,  Stravinsky,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  uncanny 
technique,  has  found  a  way  of  taking  atonality  and  its  linear  concomi- 
tants and  giving  them  a  backbone  they  have  often  lacked.  Principally, 
he  does  it  with  his  rhythm,  which  is  characteristically  Stravinskian  and 
which,  as  such,  absorbs  the  inherent  aimlessness  of  atonal  melodic 
device  —  much  as  a  blotter  absorbs  a  pool  of  spreading  ink. 

"In  addition,  his  rhythmic  configurations,  as  is  always  true  of 
Stravinsky,  even  lend  spine  to  the  methods  of  orchestral  disintegration 
that  he  has  learned  from  Webern.    Thus,  the  several  and  individual 
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planes  of  Agon's  sonority  —  the  astral  flecks  of  sound,  the  pulverization 
of  tune  —  do  not  appear  in  the  least  arbitrary.  What  emerges  is  a 
network  of  sound  consisting  of  bits  and  pieces  of  tone  everywhere 
harnessed  to  a  rhythmic  base  that  reassembles  these  bits  and  pieces 
directly  the  ear  has  heard  them." 

Robert  Craft,  providing  notes  for  the  excellent  Columbia  recording 
of  this  work,  writes  interestingly  about  the  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position and  gives  a  skeleton  analysis  here  quoted. 

"Agon  is  much  more  than  merely  the  newest  addition  to  the  line  of 
neoclassic  ballets,  of  course.  It  continues  their  style  and  their  tradition 
of  ballet  formulae.  Its  interior  construction  does  not  follow  from  them 
and  its  technique  is  wider  in  scope  and  more  concentrated  in  depth. 
But  Agon  is  also,  I  think,  far  richer  in  substance  and,  by  whatever 
techniques  composed,  it  contains  some  of  the  most  brilliant  music 
Stravinsky  has  written.  (The  quartet  for  mandolin,  harp,  violin,  and 
cello  seems  to  me  the  high  point  of  all.) 

"The  dates  of  composition  help  to  explain  the  more  consistent  and 
fundamental  use  of  serial  technique  as  the  work  proceeds;  they  are  in 
accord  with  Stravinsky's  own  development  in  the  direction  of  through- 
composed  serial  music.  In  December  1953,  i.e.,  before  the  In  Memoriam 
Dylan  Thomas  and  long  before  the  Canticum  (which  was  begun  in 
June  1955),  Stravinsky  composed  a  fanfare  for  three  trumpets.  The 
ballet  begins  and  ends  with  this  fanfare,  albeit  considerably  expanded 
and  revised  the  following  year  and  re-written  a  second  time  upon  the 
completion  of  the  whole  ballet  (re-instrumented,  especially;  for  in  the 
first  revision  the  trumpets  in  the  beginning  were  accompanied  by  harp 
only,  and  in  the  second  section  a  guitar  had  been  indicated  for  the 
part  now  played  by  the  mandolin).  Also  dating  from  December  1953 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  Double  Pas  de  quatre.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
Ballet  were  composed  in  Hollywood  in  1954,  the  first  two  Bransles  in 
Hollywood  in  the  spring  of  1956,  and  the  third  in  Venice  in  August 
1956.  The  remaining  portions  were  completed  between  February  and 
April  1957." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Berlin  on  October  23,  1931,  by  the  Berlin  Rundfunk  (radio)  orchestra.  On 
this  and  on  subsequent  performances  in  its  first  years  the  soloist  was  Samuel  Dushkin. 
Mr.  Dushkin  played  the  concerto  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  on 
December  17,  1931.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  January  1,  1932,  the  most  recent  performance,  March  21-22, 
1941  when  Nathan  Milstein  was  soloist. 

Qtravinsky  the  composer  has  never  been  long  apart  from  his  work, 
^  even  in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements 
to  appear  as  pianist  or  as  conductor  have  called  him  from  one  city  to 
another—  1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  Violin  Concerto  was 
proposed  to  him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf 
of  the  young  violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  move- 
ments at  Nice,  which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  But  Nice 
offered  too  many  distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too 
much  of  the  world  came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little 
town  called  Voreppe  near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa 
"La  Vironniere."  According  to  Guido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place 
and  reported  it  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  October  10,  1931,  it 
had  "the  comfortable  look  of  an  old  country  house  built  without  econ- 
omy of  space  or  material,  a  shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the 
automobiles  which  streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of 
the  Rue  Nationale  close  by."  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  his  score.  "The  pure  air  of  the 
Isere  Valley,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "the  peacefulness  of 
the  country,  a  very  beautiful  garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house 
induced  us  to  settle  there  for  good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years." 
So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his 
work,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.    "I  fin- 
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ished  my  latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and 
plumbers.  My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from 
us,  used  to  come  to  see  me  every  day."  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained 
his  reluctance  to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be 
continually  on  hand  for  consultation.  The  composer  speaks  warmly  of 
this  cooperation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  "was  made 
particularly  pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 
Dushkin  followed  my  progress.  I  was  not  a  complete  novice  in  handling 
the  violin.  Apart  from  my  pieces  for  string  quartet  and  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Pulcinella,  I  had  had  occasion,  particularly  in  the  Histoire  du 
Soldat;  to  tackle  the  technique  of  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  But 
a  concerto  certainly  required  a  much  wider  field  of  experience.  To 
know  the  technical  possibilities  of  an  instrument  without  being  able  to 
play  it  is  one  thing;  to  have  that  technique  in  one's  fingertips  is  quite 
another.  I  realized  the  difference,  and  before  beginning  the  work  I 
consulted  Hindemith,  who  is  a  perfect  violinist.  I  asked  him  whether 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  play  the  violin  would  make  itself  felt  in  my  com- 
position. Not  only  did  he  allay  my  doubts,  but  he  went  further  and 
told  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  as  it  would  make  me  avoid 
a  routine  technique,  and  would  give  rise  to  ideas  which  would  not  be 
suggested  by  the  familiar  movement  of  the  fingers." 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncom- 
promising music,  as  "carved  in  stone."  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow, 
Mr.  Gatti  describes  the  first  as  "austere,  almost  tragic,"  the  second  as 
suggesting  "those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and 
melismatic."  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed 
and  concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took 
place  before  the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gatti  to 
the  then  unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about 
one-quarter  of  an  hour:  "The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,"  he 
said,  "can  no  longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.  For  a  Mozart, 
the  invention  of  the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say 
so,  the  maximum  effort;  all  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a 
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certain  formalism,  or  at  least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over 
creative  fantasy.  It  is  understood  that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is 
always  great,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the 
pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the  developments  of  the  theme,  the  repeti- 
tions, refrains,  and  necessary  'cadenze/  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 
"But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would 
be  easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music." 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 


Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 


with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


SCHOENHOFS,    INC.        Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Grammars,  Dictionaries  and  Records  for  Foreign  Language  Study 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Literature 


Fine  Pictures 


Classical  and  Modern 

Custom  Framing  on  Premises 


Moderately  Priced 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  E-FLAT  MINOR,  Op.   m 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,  1953 


Prokofiev  began  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  1945  and  completed  it  in  1947.  It  was 
written  principally  in  the  "Composer's  House"  near  Ivanovo  in  the  summer  of  1945. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  performance  was  in  Leningrad  (not  Moscow,  as 
stated  elsewhere)  on  October  10,  1947,  and  there  was  a  second  in  Moscow  on  the 
Christmas  Day  following.  The  Symphony  was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conducting  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  November  24, 
1949.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  on  February 
9-10,  1951,  and  March  1-2,  1963. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  3  trumpets,  4  horns, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, wood  block,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

T)rokofiev  described  the  progress  of  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  a  com- 
-*■  munication  printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  April  20,  1947:  "The 
Sixth  Symphony  in  E  minor  is  in  three  movements;  two  of  them  were 
sketched  last  summer  and  at  present  I  am  working  on  the  third.  I  am 
planning  to  orchestrate  the  whole  symphony  this  autumn.  The  first 
movement  is  agitated  in  character,  lyrical  in  places  and  austere  in 
others.  The  second  movement,  andante,  is  lighter  and  more  songful. 
The  finale,  lighter  and  major  in  its  character,  would  be  like  the  finale 


Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go 


Great!  That's  where  we  go. 


Come  on  along. 

We  fly  to  114  cities,  86  lands,  6 
continents. 

And  we  make  them  all  easy  to  get  to. 

We  have  the  most  nonstop  service. 
The  most  same-plane  service.  The 
most  frequent  nights.  The  best  con- 
nections. And  we  have  all  those  new 
low  fares  you've  heard  about,  too. 


Wherever  you  go,  you'll  be  flying 
the  best  there  is.  It's  a  great  feeling. 

See  your  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  Pan  Am 
at  HUbbard  2-6910  Ticket  Office:  100  Federal  Street 


World's  Most 
Experienced  Airline 

first  on  the  Atlantic  First  in  Latin  America 
First  on  the  Pacific    First  'Round  the  World 
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of  my  Fifth  Symphony,  but  for  the  austere  reminiscences  of  the  first 
movement." 

The  first  movement  divulges,  after  a  heavy  descending  scale  of  short 
notes,  the  predominating  theme  in  a  rhythmic  6/8  yielding  to  two 
episodes  and  followed  by  an  andante  molto  4/4  with  a  somber  second 
theme  colored  by  the  English  horn.  The  6/8  theme  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  development  with  a  brief  recurrence  of  the  andante 
subject  before  the  close.  The  largo  (which  the  composer  described 
in  advance  as  "andante")  is  broad,  full,  and  melodic,  trombone  chords 
introducing  a  middle  section  with  a  melody  from  the  bassoons  and 
cellos.  Leopold  Stokowski,  when  he  gave  this  symphony  its  first  per- 
formance in  America,  remarked  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  program  notes:  "The  harmonies  and  texture  are 
extremely  complex  —  I  think  this  part  will  need  several  hearings  to  be 
fully  understood."  The  finale  has  some  suggestion  of  a  scherzo  as  the 
voices  of  the  woodwinds  are  heard  successively  over  a  lively  rhythmic 
figure  in  the  strings.  The  bassoon  and  tuba  lead  another  theme  far  into 
the  bass.  The  first  theme  returns  and  carries  through  to  the  end,  save 
for  an  interruption  in  which  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, in  6/8,  brings  back  its  dark  shadow. 

[copyrighted] 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street    •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child : 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •     Vocational  Training 

Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development        •         Noon  Meal 

Testing      •      Recreation      •      Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day   School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor         Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

*jj,,      Music  Director 


Within  a  few  weeks  the  Orchestra's  winter  season  will  be 
concluded,  and  at  this  time  the  annual  giving  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  stands  just  over  $210,000. 
The  response  to  date  is  most  gratifying  and  is  ahead  of  last 
year,  but  the  fact  remains  the  Orchestra  needs  an  additional 
$140,000  to  reach  the  goal  of  $350,000. 

To  ensure  our  success  in  reaching  the  objective  for  this 
season,  we  ask  each  subscriber  to  participate  as  fully  as  possible. 
Joining  the  Friends  is  accomplished  simply  by  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  any  amount, 
and  we  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Friends  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 
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OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  27 


80th  Season 

April  27  —  June  27 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mondays  through  June  1.  There  will  be 
no  concert  on  Sunday,  June  13. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 

(CO  6-1492) 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  ("Cambridge")  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 


Beethoven  Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I     October  13 


Berger 


Polyphony 
II     November  10 


Brahms "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

I     October  13 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 
Soloists:   Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin  IV     January  12 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-fiat  major,  Op.  83 
Soloist:    Grant  Johannesen  V     March  16 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

III     December  15 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

II     November  10 

Mozart    Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-flat  major,  K.  319 

IV     January  12 

Symphony  No.  38,  in  D  major,  "Prague,"  K.  504 

II     November  10 

Piston    Symphony  No.  8 

V  March  16 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  6,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  1 1 1 

VI    April  13 

Schuller „ Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

IV     January  12 

Schumann      Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

III     December  15 

Shostakovich Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I     October  13 

Strauss  "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

V  March  16 

Stravinsky "Agon,"    Ballet 

VI     April  13 

Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    Joseph  Silverstein  VI     April  13 
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Boston  Symphoity  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wil  finger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 

Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schcnkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Con ira  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Siagliano 

Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Yoisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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''The  Baldwin  is  the  ideal  piano 
for  solo  and  orchestral  work  and 
particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
ful fill  all  possible  wishes. 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 

1964-1965 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

Here  is  a  stunning  new  recording  of  two  major  ballet  suites:  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  Le  Coq  d' Or  and  Stravinsky's  Firebird.  In  this  new  album, 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  devotes  itself  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Russian  ballet  repertoire.  The  result  is  glittering,  shimmering, 
luscious  music.  Hear  also  their  recordings  of  Prokofieff's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, his  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  the  First 
Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto.  All  these  performances 
have  been  recorded  in  Dynagrooye  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra /Erich  Leinsdorf 

Rimsky-Korsakoff/"LE  COQ  D'OR"  SUITE 

Stravinsky /"FIREBIRD"  SUITE 


RCA  Victor** 

fewThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound   ^lt*^ 


EIGHTY -FOURTH     SEASON,      1964-1965 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Henry  A.  Laugtilin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  WoLcoTr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 


Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulos,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  i  .        .  ,   ,     ... 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /oBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Third  Program 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.     Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.  Toccata 

II.  Aria  1 

III.  Aria  II 

IV.  Capriccio 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky *Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


tt  seems  appropriate  that  from  time  to  time  the  Music  Director  of 
■*■  your  Orchestra  should  give  you  a  report  on  his  stewardship.  The 
final  program  of  my  third  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  such  a  natural  checkpoint. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support.  Seven  different  subscrip- 
tion series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  rehearsals  and  the  two  cycles 
of  Lincoln  Center  concerts  in  New  York  have  been  fully  subscribed  for 
these  three  years. 

To  such  a  loyal  public  much  gratitude  is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and 
foremost  a  thank-you,  or,  if  you  please,  a  return  acknowledgment. 

Your  support  gives  us  freedom  to  plan  artistically  instead  of  looking 
anxiously  to  the  day-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust  liberates  musical  pol- 
icies from  that  kind  of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  responsibility, 
I  want  to  tell  a  few  things  which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject  for 
reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  are  many.  Even  those  among  you  who  attend  twenty- 
four  programs  each  season  witness  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  con- 
certs which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  each  winter.  The 
scheduled  events  for  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  Pension  Fund  concert,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Esplanade  seasons.  Our  regular 
work  includes  four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week,  recording  sessions,  and 
a  weekly  "free  day"  which  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  must  have  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
exceedingly  taxing  job.  (There  is  also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.)  This  is  what  happens  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  "major  league." 

When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  promised  to  plan  programs  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall  acquaintance  with  music 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  specialization,  to  com- 
bine the  great  masterworks  with  new  music  and  with  somewhat  lesser- 
known  works  of  the  past  repertoire.  I  have  been  helped,  and  indeed 
much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume  of  personal  correspondence  from 
listeners  —  by  no  means  all  of  them  approving  everything  performed. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thoughtful  controversy 
are  most  welcome.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,  the  comments,  wishes,  suggestions,  complaints,  admonitions, 
and  recipes  of  our  thoughtful  and  kind  audience. 

There  are  two  overriding  motivations  for  this  program  policy:  the 
desire  to  keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as  fresh  as  they  were  on 
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the  day  when  the  world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most  varied 
repertoire  with  complete  stylistic  differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a 
great  actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory  theatre  can  portray  many 
roles  of  different  styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal  conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier  to  obtain  than  the  first.  To 
keep  the  greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  have  all  of  us  —  performers  and  audiences  alike  — 
approach  them  as  if  they  were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  patience 
and  understanding  from  all  of  you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to  spend  some  of  our  time  in  pre- 
paring and  performing  works  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful,  but 
not  necessarily  great  masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these  argu- 
ments run,  and  so  much  more  gratifying  to  cultivate  only  the  summit 
of  the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  programs  each  year. 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep  sufficient  space  between 
performances  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  three  popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and  similar 
"super"  works  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest  is  challenged.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  we  together  contribute  to  a 
greater  life-expectancy  for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than  if  we 
played  them  "around  the  clock."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are 
not  numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  programs  as  an  exclusive  diet,  we 
surely  could  not  go  through  more  than  one  season  without  immedi- 
ately repeating  ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons  we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight  —  the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not 
all  the  Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti;  not  all  the  famous  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  nor  all  the  late  Mozart  symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not  anxious  about  finding  fresh 
program  material,  but  confident  that  with  your  support  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The  all-enduring 
masterpieces  can  make  their  grand  appearances  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you,  always  new,  fresh,  and  young  — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  for  symphonic  music  increases,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  do  not  compromise  standards.  We  never  stop 
worrying  about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
make  music  a  source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,  1814. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh. 
Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement. 
In  the  Finale  the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent.  The 
sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  considered  an  introduction  to  the 
first  movement.  He  abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon  the  beat 
with  his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in  its  graceful 
melodic  simplicity.  This  movement,  like  the  rest,  does  not  rely  upon 
thematic  contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  involutions 
within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have  never 
penetrated.  The  fine  coda  is  an  extension  of  the  originally  intended 
one  to  exactly  twice  its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in 
the  first  performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow 
movement.  The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with 
clocklike  regularity,  are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then  called 
"chronometer,"  the  invention  of  Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk 
Maelzel,  on  account  of  a  canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same 
theme  and  sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of  friends 
at  any  evening  party.  Thayer  disproves  Schindler's  vague  assertion  that 
the  party  and  the  canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed  symphony.  The 
humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  is  of  the  desirable  sort  that  makes 
its  point  briefly  —  and  stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  minuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower 
than  the  scherzo  form  which  by  that  time  Beethoven  had  so  fully 
developed,  was  probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow 
movement  to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  required 
before  the  swift  finale.  One  recalls  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure 
on  conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his 
rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  allowed; 
in  the  second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the 
allegro  vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed,  to 
exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor, 
withheld  in  the  third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy 
grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and  invention 
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of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of 
themes  upon  which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
"terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir  George  Grove,  Tovey 
has  this  to  say,  speaking  of  the  coda:  "With  all  its  originality  and 
wealth  there  has  so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the 
movement,  with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on  earth  did  that  irrele- 
vant roaring  C-sharp  mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun  is  not 
more  violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this 
point.  .  .  .  Now  it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note 
in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some  immensely  distant  key. 
Out  bursts  the  theme,  then,  in  F-sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a  way 
home  again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading  note  of  this 
new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the  trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer  away  at 
it  until  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that  they  mean 
it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the  radiant  Second  Subject 
again.  .  .  .  Unquenchable  laughter  arises  among  the  blessed  Gods. 
The  laughter  has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  disperse  itself  and 
to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series  of  joyous  shouts  which,  after 
all  its  surprises,  bring  the  Symphony  to  its  end  as  punctually  as  planets 
complete  their  orbits." 

[copyrighted] 


CONCERTO  IN  D  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Berlin  on  October  23,  1931,  by  the  Berlin  Rundfunk  (radio)  orchestra.  On 
this  and  on  subsequent  performances  in  its  first  years  the  soloist  was  Samuel  Dushkin. 
Mr.  Dushkin  played  the  concerto  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  on 
December  17,  1931.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  January  1,  1932,  the  most  recent  performance,  March  21-22, 
1941  when  Nathan  Milstein  was  soloist. 

Qtravinsky  the  composer  has  never  been  long  apart  from  his  work, 
^  even  in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements 
to  appear  as  pianist  or  as  conductor  have  called  him  from  one  city  to 
another—  1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  Violin  Concerto  was 
proposed  to  him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf 
of  the  young  violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  move- 
ments at  Nice,  which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  But  Nice 
offered  too  many  distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too 
much  of  the  world  came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little 
town  called  Voreppe  near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa 
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''La  Vironniere."  According  to  Guido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place 
and  reported  it  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  October  10,  1931,  it 
had  "the  comfortable  look  of  an  old  country  house  built  without  econ- 
omy of  space  or  material,  a  shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the 
automobiles  which  streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of 
the  Rue  Nationale  close  by."  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  his  score.  "The  pure  air  of  the 
Isere  Valley,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "the  peacefulness  of 
the  country,  a  very  beautiful  garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house 
induced  us  to  settle  there  for  good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years." 

So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his 
work,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.  "I  fin- 
ished my  latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and 
plumbers.  My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from 
us,  used  to  come  to  see  me  every  day."  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained 
his  reluctance  to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be 
continually  on  hand  for  consultation.  The  composer  speaks  warmly  of 
this  cooperation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  "was  made 
particularly  pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 
Dushkin  followed  my  progress.  I  was  not  a  complete  novice  in  handling 
the  violin.  Apart  from  my  pieces  for  string  quartet  and  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Pulcinella,  I  had  had  occasion,  particularly  in  the  Histoire  du 
Soldat,  to  tackle  the  technique  of  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  But 
a  concerto  certainly  required  a  much  wider  field  of  experience.  To 
know  the  technical  possibilities  of  an  instrument  without  being  able  to 
play  it  is  one  thing;  to  have  that  technique  in  one's  fingertips  is  quite 
another.  I  realized  the  difference,  and  before  beginning  the  work  I 
consulted  Hindemith,  who  is  a  perfect  violinist.  I  asked  him  whether 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  play  the  violin  would  make  itself  felt  in  my  com- 
position. Not  only  did  he  allay  my  doubts,  but  he  went  further  and 
told  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  as  it  would  make  me  avoid 
a  routine  technique,  and  would  give  rise  to  ideas  which  would  not  be 
suggested  by  the  familiar  movement  of  the  fingers." 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncom- 
promising music,  as  "carved  in  stone."  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow, 
Mr.  Gatti  describes  the  first  as  "austere,  almost  tragic,"  the  second  as 
suggesting  "those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and 
melismatic."  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed 
and  concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took 
place  before  the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gatti  to 
the  then  unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about 
one-quarter  of  an  hour:  "The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,"  he 
said,  "can  no  longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.   For  a  Mozart, 
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the  invention  of  the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say 
so,  the  maximum  effort;  all  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a 
certain  formalism,  or  at  least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over 
creative  fantasy.  It  is  understood  that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is 
always  great,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the 
pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the  developments  of  the  theme,  the  repeti- 
tions, refrains,  and  necessary  'cadenze,'  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 
"But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would 
be  easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music." 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 


Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 


with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  IN  F  MINOR,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1 893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.    He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption   in   his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere 
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word  "Pathetique"  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  ot  words  to  convey  the  intense  ieeiing  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
Symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  Symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
the  Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a 
dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the 
reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably 
withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in 
his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with 
this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more 
sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before 
his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode  (which 
according  to  recently  published  letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been 
supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out 
the  exact  relation  between  the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits 
more  than  once.  He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight 

*  Some  connection  between  the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he  became 
engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the 
Symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko ; 
there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24), 
and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his 
wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by 
his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in 
a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration 
of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  con- 
valescent worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three  movements. 
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To  the  Subscribers  of  the  Wednesday  concerts: 

In  recent  years  the  demands  upon  the  Orchestra  have 
increased  greatly:  new  series  of  concerts  have  been  added,  the 
length  of  some  series  has  been  increased,  and  recording  activities 
have  required  greater  amounts  of  time  to  the  point  where  it 
becomes  essential  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  highest  cal- 
iber of  performance  to  regularize  the  heavy  requirements  upon 
the  players  and  conductor.  The  Trustees  have  concluded  that 
to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
existing  concert  schedules  so  that  the  players  may  have  a  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  concerts  and  rehearsals  each  week  with 
specified  days  free. 

This  results  in  a  schedule  with  concerts  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  Friday  afternoons.  The 
new  schedule  requires  the  shift  of  day  for  the  present  Wednes- 
day concerts  in  Boston  and  the  Providence  concerts.  Beginning 
with  the  1965-1966  season,  the  Wednesday  evening  and  Prov- 
idence concerts  (given  this  season  on  Sunday  afternoon)  will 
be  shifted  to  Thursday  evenings.  The  former  Wednesday  series 
will  now  be  known  as  Thursday  Series  B. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  attend,  support,  and 
enjoy  the  concerts  of  the  Orchestra.  If  the  changes  of  schedule 
furnish  you  with  a  problem,  you  will  receive  a  sympathetic 
ear  and  a  ready  willingness  to  do  what  can  be  done  from 
either  Mrs.  Lavery  or  Mrs.  Pierce  in  the  Subscription  Office  - 
Commonwealth  6-1492. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Manager 
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always,  and  the  days  of  his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back 
(in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream; 
something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name, 
my  likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a 
meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-power.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelli- 
gence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane 
self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
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The  Trustees,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  and  the  members 
of  the  Orchestra  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
Council  and  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  their  enthusiasm  and  significant 
support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Although  the  Orchestra's  winter  season  concludes 
with  this  concert,  may  we  remind  you  that  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  is  always  available  to  every- 
one interested  in  the  work  of  the  Orchestra. 
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make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  Symphony  and  his  opera, 
Eugene  One  gin  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  checks.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  Symphony—  "our  Symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 


LIST   OF   WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Wednesday  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

III    April  14 

Kodaly Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

I    November  25 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

II    January  27 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I     November  25 

Schuller Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

I     November  25 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

II     January  27 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Joseph  Silverstein  III    April  14 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

III     April  14 

The  concert  on  January  27  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill 
[16] 
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80th  Season 

April  27  —  June  27 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mondays  through  June  1.  There  will  be 
no  concert  on  Sunday,  June  13. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 
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Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  Symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  1  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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particularly  for  chamber  music. 
Its  wide  range  of  tonal  color 
and  its  easy  action 
fulfill  all  possible  wishes." 

—  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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TAKE    NOTE 

The  precursor  of  the  oboe  goes  back  to  antiquity  —  it  was  found  in  Sumeria  (2800  bc) 
and  was  the  Jewish  halil,  the  Greek  aulas,  and  the  Roman  tibia  •  After  the  renaissance, 
instruments  of  this  type  were  found  in  complete  families  ranging  from  the  soprano  to  the 
bass.  The  higher  or  smaller  instruments  were  named  by  the  French  "haulx-bois"  or  "hault- 
bois"  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Italians  into  oboe  which  name  is  now  used  in  English, 
German  and  Italian  to  distinguish  the  smallest  instrument  •  In  a  symphony  orchestra,  it 
usually  gives  the  pitch  to  the  other  instruments  •  Is  it  time  for  you  to  take  note  of  your 
insurance  needs?  •  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  analyze  your  present  program  and  offer 
our  professional  service  to  provide  you  with  intelligent,  complete  protection. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry  /  .  ,   ,     .„ 

/  Associated  with 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.    /OBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Richaiid  P.  Nyqtjist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton  / 

147  milk  street    boston  9,  Massachusetts/  Insurance  of  Every  Description 

542-1250 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"His  a  revelation"  said  HiFi/ Stereo  Review  of  the  Leinsdorf,  Boston 
Symphony  recording  of  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony.  In  this  remarkable 
performance  the  emotions,  tensions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
superb  structure  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity. 
Coupled  with  it  in  a  2-record  album  are  excerpts  from  Wozzeck 
with  Phyllis  Curtin  as  Berg's  non-heroine,  Marie.  Another  symphonic^ 
masterpiece,  Brahms'  First  Symphony,  exhibits  the  Bostonians' 
famed  "glorious  mellow  roar"  in  a  Dy  nag  move  recording  which, 
like  the  Mahler,  cannot  fail  to  enrich  any  collection  of  fine  music. 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

©The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  now  in  the  Gallery  is 
loaned  by  the  Gallery  of  Tyringham, 
Massachusetts. 

Also  shown  are  facsimile  copies  of 
famous  manuscript  scores  and  also  early 
editions,  from  the  library  of  Erich 
Leinsdorf. 


THE  SOLOIST 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


RETIRING  PLAYERS 

Six  members  of  the  Orchestra  are  re- 
tiring at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
season.  The  years  in  which  they  joined 
the  Orchestra  are  here  given:  Einar 
Hansen,  violin  (1926),  George  Madsen, 
flute  (1935),  Pierre  Mayer,  violin  (1925), 
Bernard  Parronchi,  cello  (1945),  Manuel 
Valerio,  clarinet  (1933),  and  Manuel 
Zung,  violin  (1925). 


NEWLY  ELECTED  TRUSTEES 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  and  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Murray  have  been  elected  to 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Orchestra. 

Monsignor  Murray  is  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton and  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege. He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  Rome  in  1930  and  has  served  as 
Professor  and  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Seminary,  Boston.  For  a  period  of  five 
years  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Currently  Mon- 
signor Murray  is  Pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Roslindale.  He  is  also  a 
Trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  a  Director  of  the  World  Affairs 
Council. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  President  of  the  Fidu- 
ciary Trust  Company,  Boston,  received 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Law  Degrees  from 
Harvard  University  and  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  He  joined  the  Fiduciary  Trust  in 
1946  and  has  been  President  since  1957. 
Mr.  Gardiner  is  President  of  the  United 
Community  Services  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  and  also  serves  as  a  Trustee  of 
Groton  School,  Colby  College,  and  Rad- 
cliffe  College. 
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ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

In  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood 

Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings  at  8 ; 

Sundays  at  2  :30 


July  2 

Mozart     Symphony  No.  33,  K.  319 

Mozart     Piano  Concerto,  K.  415 

(Frager) 

Mozart     Symphony  No.  38,  K.  504 

July  3 

Mozart     Divertimento  in  B-flat,  K.  287 

Mozart     Piano  Concerto,  K.  414 

(Frager) 

Mozart     Symphony  No.  39,  K.  543 

July  4 

Haydn     Sinfonia  Concertante 

Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
(Frank) 

Mozart     Sinfonia  Concertante,  K.  364 
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July  9 

Bach     Concerto  for  Two  Violins 
Haydn     Cello  Concerto  in  C  (Eskin) 
Beethoven     Rondo  in  B-flat  (Lettvin) 
Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

(Lettvin) 
Mozart     Symphony  No.  35,  K.  385 

July  10 

Gluck     Orfeo,  Act  II,  Scene  2 

Mozart     Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
(Vronsky,  Babin) 

Bach     Cantata  140,  "Wachet  auf" 

July  11 

Bach     Cantata  146,  "Wir  miissen  .  .  ." 
Bach     Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4 
Bach     Cantata  70,  "Wachet !  betet !" 

July  16 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8 
Kodaly  Peacock  Variations 
Wagner     G  otter  ddmmerung  excerpts 

July  17 

Fine     Toccata  Concertante 

Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
(Istomin) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  2 

July  18 

Weber     Overture  to  Oberon 
Beethoven     Romance  in  F  (Stern) 
Dvorak    Violin  Concerto  (Stern) 
Strauss     Dance  of  Salome  from  Salome 
Kodaly     Suite  from  Hary  Janos 

July  23 

Dvorak     Cello  Concerto  (Rose) 

Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  4 

July  24 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  3 
Beethoven     Romance  in  G  (Stern) 
Sibelius     Violin  Concerto  (Stern) 

July  25 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Guest  Conductor 
Hindemith     Konzertmusik  for  Strings 

and  Brass 
Beethoven     Triple  Concerto  (Stern, 

Rose,  Istomin) 
Franck     Symphony  in  D  minor 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Really  darlings ...  I  know 

it's  low,  low  priced 

for  what  is  obviously  the 

highest  quality  ...  and  even 

those,  er . . .  Top  Value  Stamps 

with  it  all  .  . .  but, 

what  do  I  do  with  it? 


Satisfy 
your  fondest 
compulsions 
economically 
at 


Stop'Shop 

SUPER  MARKETS 


Top  Value  Stamps,  too! 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY- FOURTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED   SIXTY-FOUR -SIXTY-FIVE 


Tenth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

1.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

11.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Stravinsky Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

1.  Toccata 

II.  Aria  1 

III.  Aria  II 

IV.  Capriccio 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky #Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL      •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


tt  seems  appropriate  that  from  time  to  time  the  Music  Director  of 
■*-  your  Orchestra  should  give  you  a  report  on  his  stewardship.  The 
final  program  of  my  third  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  such  a  natural  checkpoint. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support.  Seven  different  subscrip- 
tion series  in  Boston  plus  the  eight  open  rehearsals  and  the  two  cycles 
of  Lincoln  Center  concerts  in  New  York  have  been  fully  subscribed  for 
these  three  years. 

To  such  a  loyal  public  much  gratitude  is  due.  This  letter  is  first  and 
foremost  a  thank-you,  or,  if  you  please,  a  return  acknowledgment. 

Your  support  gives  us  freedom  to  plan  artistically  instead  of  looking 
anxiously  to  the  day-to-day  box  office.  Your  trust  liberates  musical  pol- 
icies from  that  kind  of  reliance.  Feeling  gratitude  and  responsibility, 
I  want  to  tell  a  few  things  which  might  be  of  interest  as  a  subject  for 
reflection  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  activities  are  many.   Even  those  among  you  who  attend  twenty- 
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It  is  the  perfect  time  to 
brighten  your  wardrobe  with 
the  cleancut  look  of  navy 
sparked  with  white  .  .  . 
from  a  fresh  diversified 
collection  at 

=-  TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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four  programs  each  season  witness  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  con- 
certs which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  each  winter.    The 
scheduled  events  for  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  out-of-town  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  Pension  Fund  concert,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Pops,  Tanglewood  and  Esplanade  seasons.   Our  regular 
work  includes  four  or  five  rehearsals  each  week,  recording  sessions,  and 
a  weekly  "free  day"  which  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  must  have  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
exceedingly  taxing  job.   (There  is  also  the  new  schedule  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.)    This  is  what  happens  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  once  you  get  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  "major  league." 
When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  promised  to  plan  programs  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  to  give  our  audiences  an  overall  acquaintance  with  music 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  avoid  excessive  specialization,  to  com- 
bine the  great  masterworks  with  new  music  and  with  somewhat  lesser- 
known  works  of  the  past  repertoire.    I  have  been  helped,  and  indeed 
much  cheered,  by  a  great  volume  of  personal  correspondence  from 
listeners  —  by  no  means  all  of  them  approving  everything  performed. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  honest  debate  and  thoughtful  controversy 
are  most  welcome.    I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  enjoy  in  the 
future,   the  comments,  wishes,   suggestions,   complaints,   admonitions, 
and  recipes  of  our  thoughtful  and  kind  audience. 
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Meatless  meals  will  be  intriguing,  even  exciting,  when  prepared 
with  S.  S.  Pierce  foods.  Our  stores  offer  a  taste  tempting  selection 
of  seafoods,  cheese,  prepared  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  soups  end 
fruits.  A  few  favorites: 


King  Crab  Meat 
Canadian  Lobster 
Chinook  Salmon  Steak 
Jumbo  Cleaned  Shrimp 
Albacore  White  Tuna 
Fish  Chowder 
Lobster  Bisque 


Sherried  Crab  Bisque 
Macaroni  With  Cheese 
Meatless  Ravioli 
Crema  Danica  Cheese 
Spaghetti  With  Cheese 
Clam  and  Corn  Chowders 
Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese 


S.  S.  PIERCE 

IMPORTERS  and  GROCERS 
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TIic  secret  of  the  ruffle 

is  its  enchantingly  delicate,  feminine 
force.  Here,  the  ruffles  of  a  sleeveless 
pink  organdy  blouse  peek  out  over 
the  low  horseshoe  neckline  of  our 
honey  colored  A-line  linen  suit.  $40. 
Junior  Sportswear,  fourth  floor 
Filene's  Boston,  Northshore,  / 

Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill 
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There  are  two  overriding  motivations  for  this  program  policy:  the 
desire  to  keep  the  greatest  of  the  masterworks  as  fresh  as  they  were  on 
the  day  when  the  world  first  heard  them;  and  to  establish  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  play  the  most  varied 
repertoire  with  complete  stylistic  differentiation.  In  a  similar  way,  a 
great  actor  in  the  best  tradition  of  repertory  theatre  can  portray  many 
roles  of  different  styles,  eras,  and  demands  with  equal  conviction. 

The  second  objective  is  actually  easier  to  obtain  than  the  first.  To 
keep  the  greatest  masterworks  fresh  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  have  all  of  us  —  performers  and  audiences  alike  — 
approach  them  as  if  they  were  new,  requires  an  amount  of  patience 
and  understanding  from  all  of  you.  It  may  seem  to  many  members  of 
the  public  a  problematic  procedure  to  spend  some  of  our  time  in  pre- 
paring and  performing  works  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful,  but 
not  necessarily  great  masterworks.  It  is  so  much  easier,  these  argu- 
ments run,  and  so  much  more  gratifying  to  cultivate  only  the  summit 
of  the  repertoire. 

Not  so  if  we  produce  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  programs  each  year. 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  concern  to  keep  sufficient  space  between 
performances  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies,  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  three  popular  Tchaikovsky  symphonies,  and  similar 
"super"  works  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  My  task  thereby  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  your  range  of  interest  is  challenged.  But  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  we  together  contribute  to  a 


Christian 

Science 
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Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

fill 
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Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 
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The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

&                            8*      4H 
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Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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greater  life-expectancy  for  the  nonpareil  musical  scores  than  if  we 
played  them  "around  the  clock."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  masterworks  are 
not  numerous.  If  they  were  put  on  programs  as  an  exclusive  diet,  we 
surely  could  not  go  through  more  than  one  season  without  immedi- 
ately repeating  ourselves. 

Thus  after  the  end  of  three  seasons  we  have  still  not  had  all  nine  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  only  eight  —  the  Ninth  yet  to  come;  not 
all  the  Brahms  symphonies  or  concerti;  not  all  the  famous  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  nor  all  the  late  Mozart  symphonies. 

I  look  forward  to  future  seasons,  not  anxious  about  finding  fresh 
program  material,  but  confident  that  with  your  support  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  widest  possible  variety  of  music.  The  all-enduring 
masterpieces  can  make  their  grand  appearances  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you,  always  new,  fresh,  and  young  — 
as  they  should  be. 

As  the  demand  everywhere  for  symphonic  music  increases,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  do  not  compromise  standards.  We  never  stop 
worrying  about  quality,  excellence  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
make  music  a  source  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  uplift. 


THE 

PIANO  AT 
MOST  CONCERTS 
_!S  A  STEINWAY 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  leading  concert  pianists  and  musical  organiza- 
tions place  quality  above  material  consideration  in  choosing  Steinway  pianos. 
Surely  a  piano  pronounced  best  by  these  discriminate  groups  must  also  be  best 


for  YOU  and  your  home. 


O     IN    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE     NEW 
STEINWAYS  SOLD    ONLY  BY  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


•    M.    STEINERT   &   SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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The  solo  Tympanist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  came 
but  a  short  way  —  in  time 
and  distance  —  to  scale  the 
heights  of  his  profession.  Born 
in  Winchester,  Mass.,  he  came 
to  the  orchestra  directly  from 
the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory ...  at  the  age  of  21.  HHPKMWfc 

BORIS  AND  MILTON -Boston 

He  was  among  the  youngest  performers  ever  to  join  the  orchestra  — 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  youngest  to  become  a  first-chair  man.  (He  be- 
came solo  tympanist  and  head  of  the  percussion  section  at  the  advanced 
age  of  25.) 

An  alumnus  of  Juilliard  as  well  as  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Mr.  Firth  studied  with  Roman  Szulc,  Saul  Goodman,  George  Stone,  and 
Lawrence  White.  Besides  teaching  at  the  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood, 
he  is  the  writer  of  six  books  and  composer  of  three  percussion  chamber 
ensembles.  And,  as  if  all  that  weren't  enough,  he  and  his  wife,  Olga,  are 
ardent  hunters,  skiers,  and  fishermen! 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER    F.D.I.C.  TRUST    DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE   STREET,    BOSTON 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redontensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,  1814. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

T)eethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
-*-*  tion  on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  followed 
upon  the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Symphony 
and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade,  was  to  elapse 
before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would  turn  definitely  to 
his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of  pair,  com- 
plementing each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate  energy 
with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuberance. 
Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the  unique 
sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a  delicate 
task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner  thus  com- 
pared the  two  works:    "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or  freer 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Open  Wednesday  Evenings  until  9  p.m. 
for  your  shopping  convenience. 

COpley  7-1600 


Book  Clearing  House  offers 
these  superb  sets  as  worthy- 
additions  to  your  record  li- 
brary —  or,  as  the  kind  of 
gift  which  will  give  lasting 
pleasure: 

Bellini:  NORMA 

Joan  Sutherland, 

Marilyn  Home 

Mono  $1 1.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Mozart:  MAGIC  FLUTE 

Gedda,  Berry,  Frick, 

Schwartzkopf,  Ludwig 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Bizet:  CARMEN 

Callas 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 

Berlioz:  REQUIEM 

Munch,  B.  S.  O. 

Mono  $8.58;  Stereo  $10.18 

Beethoven: 
PIANO  SONATAS 

Artur  Schnabel 

Complete  on  13  disks 

Mono  only  $54.50 

Shakespeare:  HAMLET 

Richard  Burton  and 

Broadway  Cast 

Mono  $11.67;  Stereo  $13.88 
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0  We  most  warmly  invite  you  to  join  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  visit  the  famous  John 
Hancock  Tower.  The  two  enclosed  Observatories 
atop  the  John  Hancock  building  spread  before  you 
all  of  historic  Boston— and  landscapes  miles  beyond. 
Bring  the  children.  Take  pictures  to  your  heart's 
content !  And  enjoy,  too,  the  Tower's  historical 
exhibits.   We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  visit. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Tower 

The  Tower,  with  its  Historical  Rooms,  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge.  Hours  :  Mondays  through 
Fridays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS 
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power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  superhuman 
energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing  it  like  a 
river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though  it  is  still 
more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy  with 
force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a  child." 
Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft")  than  in 
these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought 
a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his 
"intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  reposeful 
beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting  it 
still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first 
contours  of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his 
sketchbooks  with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score 
in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.   The  sketchbooks 


SCHOENHOFS,     INC.        Foreign  Books 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue  •  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Grammars,  Dictionaries  and  Records  for  Foreign  Language  Study 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Russian  Literature 
Classical  and  Modern 


Fine  Pictures     •     Custom  Framing  on  Premises 


Moderately  Priced 


On  March  12,  1909,  this  work  had  its 

first  American  performance  by  the 

Boston  Symphony.  At  that  time,  the 

Converse  Rubber  Company  was 

almost  a  year  old.  Its  aim, 

then  as  now,  to  produce 

the  finest  in 

casual,  athletic, 

sporting  and 

waterproof 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

85  th  Anniversary  Dinner 

and 

Golden  Trumpet  Ball 

September  twenty-fourth,  1965 
in  Symphony  Hall 

The  first  special  Benefit  ever  given  to  raise  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  for  the  Orchestra  is  planned  as  an  extra  fund-raising 
event  quite  outside  the  annual  appeal  to  our  loyal  Friends. 
Few  people  realize  the  enormous  costs  of  maintaining  our 
Orchestra  today;  therefore  we  must  appeal  to  more  people  for 
support  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Tickets  to  the  Dinner  and  Ball  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  person.  If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  an  invi- 
tation will  you  kindly  write  to  the  Anniversary  Committee, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Your  request  for  reservations  will 
then  be  honored  in  order  of  receipt,  since  only  three  hundred 
couples  can  be  accommodated. 
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forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being.* 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example,  from  which  the  allegretto 
of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the  Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved 
point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as  if  the  gradual  shaping  of  the 
elementarv  melodic  phrase  were  a  germinal  process  in  which  its  coming 
florescence  was  already  implied.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony were  arrived  at  only  when  page  after  page  had  been  covered 
with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz,  sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando 
a  complete  spontaneity,  wrote  that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into 
the  brain  of  its  author,"  and  was  composed  "all  at  once"  ("tout  d'un 
trait").  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spon- 
taneity" in  this  case  only  after  a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest 
movement  in  all  the  nine  symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic 
wealth  in  its  short  and  suddenly  interrupted  course. 

•         • 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  data, 

*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued — a  "symphony  without  drums," 
piano  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer  to  1809.  But 
the   more    convincing    opinion    of    Nottebohm     ("Zweite    Beethoveniana")    places    it    in    1812. 
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Mary  spent  16  summers  in  it. 

Ellen  honeymooned  in  it. 
Bob's  children  love  to  visit  it. 
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for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of  1812 
are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  carefully 
laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less  incentive 
to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  The  letter  to  the  "Unsterbliche  Geliebte" 
is  now  definitely  placed  in  this  summer.  In  July,  Beethoven  went  to 
Toplitz  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  harassed 
him  in  these  months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice,  in 
August.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad, 
but,  finding  no  improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There 
he  saw  and  corresponded  with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as 
Romain  Rolland  attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the  symphony  in 
this  episode.  By  the  tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the  affair  was  little 
more  than  desultory.  He  was  merely  basking  for  the  moment  in  the 
charm  of  feminine  companionship.  Suddenly  he  departed  for  Linz, 
apparently  with  the  injudicious  purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance 
between  his  brother  Johann  and  a  female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Ober- 
meyer.  He  rowed  with  his  brother  in  vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  have  the  undesirable  Fraulein  expelled  from  the  town.  The  com- 
poser was  presently  informed  that  the  lady  against  whom  he  was 
directing  his  venom  had  become  his  sister-in-law,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his  brother  for  having  pushed 
him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 
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Amidst  such  circumstances,  upon  which  it  is  futile  to  dwell,  did  the 
Eighth  Symphony  come  into  existence.  Work  upon  it  was  apparently 
begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at  Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There 
Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's  house,  with  "a  delightful  view  of  the 
Danube,  with  its  busy  landing  place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond"  to 
mitigate  his  sordid  surroundings.  He  communed  with  his  sketches  in 
frequent  walks  to  and  from  Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven  has 
said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly  simple)  conclusion  is  that  Beethoven, 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  productive  years,  with  pregnant  themes  hum- 
ming in  his  head,  could  be  counted  upon  to  work  them  out,  despite 
physical  distress  and  every  preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise.  Also 
that  unhappiness  (for  he  was  tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could 
directly  beget  music  of  joyous  relief,  even  as  the  dark  period  of  the 
Heiligenstadt  testament  directly  begot  the  entirely  smiling  Second 
Symphony. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh. 
Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement. 
In  the  Finale  the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent.  The 
sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  considered  an  introduction  to  the 
first  movement.  He  abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon  the  beat 
with  his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in  its  graceful 
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melodic  simplicity.  This  movement,  like  the  rest,  does  not  rely  upon 
thematic  contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  involutions 
within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have  never 
penetrated.  The  fine  coda  is  an  extension  of  the  originally  intended 
one  to  exactly  twice  its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in 
the  first  performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow 
movement.  The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with 
clocklike  regularity,  are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then  called 
"chronometer,"  the  invention  of  Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk 
Maelzel,  on  account  of  a  canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same 
theme  and  sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of  friends 
at  any  evening  party.  Thayer  disproves  Schindler's  vague  assertion  that 
the  party  and  the  canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed  symphony.  The 
humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  is  of  the  desirable  sort  that  makes 
its  point  briefly  —  and  stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  minuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower 
than  the  scherzo  form  which  by  that  time  Beethoven  had  so  fully 
developed,  was  probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow 
movement  to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  required 
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Did  you  attend  your  first 
concert  in  1934? 


That  was  the  year  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  above,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  masqueraded 
in  18th  Century  costumes  for  the 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

That  same  year  Serge  Prokofiev 
completed  the  symphonic  version  of 
the  suite  "Lieutenant  Kije"  in 
Moscow.  The  2,000th  performance 
of  Gounod's  ' 'Faust"  was  given  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  And  Arnold 
Schoenberg  made  his  first  guest  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 


If  you  remember  these  events, 
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your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your 
financial  position.  You  may  be  over- 
looking these  opportunities.  And 
they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF 
OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  BS,  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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betore  the  swift  finale.  One  recalls  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure 
on  conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his 
rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  allowed; 
in  the  second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the 
allegro  vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed,  to 
exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor, 
withheld  in  the  third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy 
grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and  invention 
of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of 
themes  upon  which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
"terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir  George  Grove,  Tovey 
has  this  to  say,  speaking  of  the  coda:  "With  all  its  originality  and 
wealth  there  has  so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the 
movement,  with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on  earth  did  that  irrele- 
vant roaring  C-sharp  mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun  is  not 
more  violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this 
point.  .  .  .  Now  it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note 
in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some  immensely  distant  key. 
Out  bursts  the  theme,  then,  in  F-sharp  minor.   Can  we  ever  find  a  way 
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home  again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading  note  of  this 
new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the  trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer  away  at 
it  until  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that  they  mean 
it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the  radiant  Second  Subject 
again.  .  .  .  Unquenchable  laughter  arises  among  the  blessed  Gods. 
The  laughter  has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  disperse  itself  and 
to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series  of  joyous  shouts  which,  after 
all  its  surprises,  bring  the  Symphony  to  its  end  as  punctually  as  planets 
complete  their  orbits." 


When  the  symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Redoutensaal 
in  Vienna,  in  1814,  it  was  sandwiched  (together  with  a  vocal  trio) 
between  the  Seventh  Symphony,  and  the  "Wellington's  Victory."  Both 
had  caused  some  stir  in  Vienna  when  they  were  performed  in  the 
December  previous,  and  now  they  seem  to  have  overshadowed  the 
new  and  less  noisy  symphony  in  F  major.  The  large  audience,  which 
probably  numbered  three  thousand,  applauded  the  Allegretto  of  the 
Seventh  until  it  was  repeated,  and  also  encored  the  battle  portion  of 
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the  closing  piece.  As  for  the  reception  of  the  Eighth,  the  reviewer  of  the 
"Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung"  wrote:  "The  greatest  interest  of  the 
listeners  seemed  centered  on  this,  the  newest  product  of  Beethoven's 
muse,  and  expectation  was  tense,  but  this  was  not  sufficiently  gratified 
after  a  single  hearing,  and  the  applause  which  it  received  was  not 
accompanied  by  that  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes  a  work  which 
gives  universal  delight;  in  short  —  as  the  Italians  say  —  it  did  not  create 
a  furore.  This  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  does  not  lie 
by  any  means  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  here  as  in  all 
of  Beethoven's  works  of  this  class  there  breathes  that  peculiar  spirit  by 
which  his  originality  always  asserts  itself),  but  partly  in  the  faulty 
judgment  which  permitted  this  symphony  to  follow  that  in  A  major, 
partly  in  the  surfeit  of  beauty  and  excellence  which  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  a  reaction.  If  this  symphony  should  be  performed  alone 
hereafter,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success."  One  detects  here  the  cus- 
tomary disappointment  of  the  world  of  listeners  when  a  composer 
who  has  produced  a  score  to  the  general  liking  does  not  merely  repeat 
himself  in  his  next,  but  seeks  fresh  fields,  perhaps  less  obvious  and 
clamorous.  Beethoven's  angry  remark  after  this  concert  (told  by  Czerny) 
that  the  Eighth  Symphony  fell  short  of  the  popular  success  of  the 
Seventh  "because  it  is  much  better"  has  been  quoted  as  evidence  of  the 
composer's  preference  for  this  work.  It  would  seem  nothing  more  than 
the  entirely  natural  pique  of  an  artist  who  finds  his  latest  work  on  its 
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first  appearance  misunderstood  and  slighted.  Beethoven  found  consola- 
tion, also  according  to  Czerny,  "when,  walking  on  the  Kahlenberg  after 
the  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  he  got  some  cherries  from  a 
couple  of  girls  and  when  he  asked  the  price  from  one  of  them,  she 
replied:  'I'll  take  nothing  from  you.  We  saw  you  in  the  Redoutensaal 
when  we  heard  your  beautiful  music'  " 

Sir  George  Grove,  examining  the  earlier  annals  of  the  century,  found 
the  Eighth  Symphony  both  neglected  in  concerts  and  patronized  by 
commentators.  Even  in  Vienna,  as  Hanslick  pointed  out,  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  was  referred  to  as  late  as  1850  as  the  Symphony  in  F,  as  if 
another  did  not  exist  in  that  key.  The  Eighth  did  not  find  its  way  to 
the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  Paris  until  1832,  when  it  was  labelled 
"symphonie  inedite."*  There  were  performances  where  the  popular 
Allegretto  from  the  Seventh  was  substituted  for  the  second  movement. 
Oulibicheff  considered  this  despised  allegretto  scherzando  as  a  "carica- 
ture of  Rossini."  Lenz  in  his  mid-century  study  of  Beethoven  decided 
that  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  and  the  "Wellington's  Vic- 
tory" were  intended  as  a  sort  of  "military  trilogy,"  the  Eighth  attaining 
that  status  by  the  "most  poetical  tattoo"  in  its  finale.  Lenz  derives  his 
assumption  from  Serov,  who  had  called  the  constant  triplet  figure  in 
that  movement  "an  idealized  roll  of  the  drum." 


•  The  score  was  first  published  by  Steiner  in  1816. 
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A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
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new,  modern ,  Flameless    This  beautum 

fieldstone  front  colonial  in  Sudbury  is  the  first  of  some  500 
fine  homes  planned  there  by  builder  Robert  Quirk.  Scattered 
through  a  500-acre  stand  of  pine,  they  will  comprise  one  of 
the  most  attractive  communities  in  Greater  Boston.  And  like 
more  and  more  of  the  homes  being  built  today,  all  will  be 
all-electric.  Thanks  to  flameless  electric  heat,  they  will  be 
incomparably  clean,  with  no  furnace,  no  combustion  to 
spread  soot  and  grime.  And  with  thermostats  in  every  room, 
they  will  offer  incomparable  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  flameless 
homes,  call  Boston  Edison,  HA-6-3300,  extension  436  or  765. 

Boston  EDISON  Company 


Builder  Robert  Quirk  of  Sudbury  says, 

"Because  electric  heat  is  clean, 
quiet,  and  dependable,  I  feel  it 
belongs  in  my  homes.  Because  I 
am  a  practical  man,  I  know 
that  electric  heat  is  here  to  stay 
and  homes  which  have  heating 
by  electricity  will  be  modern 
twenty  years  from  now." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  hearers,  at  least,  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  were  both  jolted  and  alienated  by  the  sudden  whims  to 
which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein.   The  abrupt  modulations,  the  sudden 
loud  chords,  the  humorous  treatment  of  the  bassoons,  the  conception 
of  the  second  movement  —  these  matters  were  taken  as  buffoonery  and 
in  doubtful  taste.    Lenz,  for  example,  speaks  of  this  symphony  as  la 
moins  goutee  among  the  nine.    It  is  a  question  which  some  one  else 
may  decide  whether  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  considered  as  written  for 
its  time  or  for  eternity.   Certainly  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony  with 
a  lively  sense  of  the  proprieties  he  was  upsetting  with  his  outbursts  of 
musical  humor.    If  these  are  to  be  taken  as  jokes,  their  point  is  inev- 
itably  dulled  as  the  proprieties  are  superseded  and  the  music  itself 
is  sanctified  by  custom.    What  was  once  unexpected,  even  shocking, 
becomes,  as  one  grows  up  with  it.  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
dailv  phenomena  of  nature.    One  reads  with  some  astonishment  that 
Grove  found  "violent  emotion  and  fury"  in  the  concluding  pages  of 
the  first  movement.   "Beethoven  betravs  a  feeling  of  wrath  which  I  do 
not  remember  in  any  other  of  his  works,  or  in  any  other  piece  of  music 
—  though  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  Wagner.*    It  is  not  the  boisterous 

*  Sir  George  made  this  surprising  admission  in   1896    (the  publication   date   of  his   Beet: 
and  his  X'  t  Symphonies 
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JOYFUL   HARBINGERS  OF  SPRING 

have  arrived  a  all  our  Shops. 

Birds  and  Bunnies  and  Ducklings  in  porcelain  and  crystal     •     and 
the  loveliest  collection  of  Decorated  Eggs  for  Easter  remembrances. 

DO   COME   IN  AND   BROWSE! 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylstan  Street,  Boston  •  KEnmore  6-5651 


THE  FASCINATING  LADY  discovers  NATALIE  HOPF  who  presents  a 
timely  collection  of  Important  Fashions  from  the  Casual  Day  clothes, 

including  Cocktail  and  elegance  for  evening. 

It's  showtime  anytime  where  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you.     Size   12 

to  44  also  half  sizes  1  2  V2   to  24  y2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19   ARLINGTON   STREET   (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NATURAL    CHEESES 

French 
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Goat  Cheese 

Grape  Cheese 

Chestnut  Leaf 

Swiss  Grapillon                              Gorgonzola 
Brandy  wine                                     Stilton 
Mushroom  Nibbles                       Wenslyndale 
Graber  Olives                                Ekte  Gjetost 
and  Almonds                             Gray  ere 

158   MASS. 

AVENUE           MALBIX  S            CO  6-1203 

Imported 

Prosciutto                  Imported  Herring 
Genuine  Smithfield  Ham 
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ATTRACTIONS,  1965! 


Opera  •  Ballet  •  Sports  •  Beauty  •  Art  • 
Fabulous  shopping  •  Rendezvous  luncheons 

•  Magnificent  dining  in  the  sky  •  Ice  skating 

•  The  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

•  City  of  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
All  open  or  coming  soon  at  the  exciting 

Prudential  Center,  Boston's  newest  landmark. 

The  Prudential 
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fun  which  we  find  throughout  the  Finale.  Here  it  is  edged  by  a  distinct 
spirit  of  anger."  This  writer,  to  whom  the  nine  symphonies  were  as 
a  bible,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  disturbed  by  the  "unmusical 
C-sharp  which  bursts  in  upon  the  peaceful  F  major  of  the  Finale." 
He  found  this  intruding  note  "unbearable  —  a  rude  interruption,  like 
a  sudden  stroke  of  fate  upon  the  life  of  some  gentle  child."  The 
comfortable  serenity  of  an  audience  of  today  is  not  visibly  ruffled  by 
this  outlandish  passage;  they  seem  inclined  to  accept  it  as  a  rather 
delectable  fingerprint  of  Beethoven,  impressed  safely  within  the  orth- 
odox definition  of  the  word  "beauty." 

[copyrighted] 
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MODERN    LANGUAGE    CENTER 
EL  4-2124 


JEWELERS 

81    Charles    St. 
BEACON    HILL 


JUCHAUD  R  !>ANA,inc 

A  custom  designing  service   is   available 
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DISCOTHEQUE  DELUXE! 

II  faut  que  take  off  les  gants  (the  gloves)  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
Regrettably,  mes  amis,  there  is  so  much  frou-frou  (tinsel,  etc.)  on 
products  these  days  on  ne  peut  pas  to  tell  which  guillotine  has  the 
sharpest  edges  ever  honed! 

Will  you  join  with  us  this  fall  in  a  great  cnisade  and  promise  to: 
ignore  chrome  trim,  fancy  handles,  and  advertising  that  is  more 
a  billet  d?  amour  from  Madison  Avenue  to  its  client  than  a  bill  of 
particulars? 


It  must  be  bien  entendu  that  the  KLH  phonograph  is  the  world's 
most  copied  instrument.  There  is  a  Fisher,  a  Masterworks,  a 
Sylvania,  a  Westinghouse,  a  Pilot,  and  conceivably  a  Discotheque, 
and  they  all,  in  our  opinion,  look  KLH-inspired.  Zutl 

However,  il  or  elle  qui  pense  these  machines  are  as  similar  as  pois 
in  a  pod  either  is  tone  deaf  or  stunned  by  the  power  of  positive 
imitation.  The  KLH  Model  11  stereo  portable  is  absolutely  without 
peer  or  precedent;  its  sound  challenges  that  of  monstrous  consoles 
in  the  $400-$600  range,  makes  all  other  portables  blush  for  shame. 

If  you  have  a  space  problem,  or  if  you  take  good  music  with  you 
on  your  peregrinations,  the  KLH  11  is  sans  doute  your  one  and 
only  answer.  Uniquely,  perhaps  even  extraneously,  they  are  made 
by  KLH  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  brain  power  and  chamber  music  worship.  The  virtue  of  such 
extremism  is  that  KLH  phonographs  emerge  instead  of  juke  boxes. 

MABIO  SHACK 


BOSTON 

167  Washington   St. 

BOSTON 

594  Washington    St. 

BOSTON 

110    Federal    St. 

BROOKLINE 

730   Commonwealth    Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fresh   Pond   Shopping   Ctr 

FRAMINGHAM 

Shoppers'   World 

SAUGUS 

N.E.    Shopping    Center 

BRAINTREE 

South   Shore    Plaza 

LOWELL 

Central    Shopping    Plaza 

WORCESTER 

Lincoln    Plaza 

Note:  the  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  French  as  a  prerequisite  to 
getting  anything  out  of  this  Radio  Shack  communique  is  because 
we  want  to  cull  out  a  few  customers  from  a  mass  of  prospects.  This 
tiny  band  is  sharp  enough  to  buy  KLH- 11  as  a  status  symbol  even 
if  it  hates  music!  Naturally  il  faut  V argent.  $199. 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Berlin  on  October  23,  1931,  by  the  Berlin  Rundfunk  (radio)  orchestra.  On 
this  and  on  subsequent  performances  in  its  first  years  the  soloist  was  Samuel  Dushkin. 
Mr.  Dushkin  played  the  concerto  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  on 
December  17,  1931.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  January  1,  1932,  the  most  recent  performance,  March  21-22, 
1941  when  Nathan  Milstein  was  soloist. 

Qtravinsky  the  composer  has  never  been  long  apart  from  his  work, 
^  even  in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements 
to  appear  as  pianist  or  as  conductor  have  called  him  from  one  city  to 
another—  1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  Violin  Concerto  was 
proposed  to  him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf 
of  the  young  violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  move- 
ments at  Nice,  which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  But  Nice 
offered  too  many  distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too 
much  of  the  world  came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little 
town  called  Voreppe  near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa 
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THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LTD. 

SIR  DAVID  WEBSTER 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATOR 
in  association  with 


The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 
presents 


formerly  the  SADLER'S  WELLS  BALLET 

(Founded  by  NINETTE  DE  VALOIS  in  1931] 

Under  the  Management  of  S.  HUROK 

Local  Presentation:   AARON  RICHMOND 

Director  —  FREDERICK  ASHTON 

Assistant  Directors  —  JOHN  FIELD,  JOHN  HART,  MICHAEL  SOMES 

Principal  Conductor  —  JOHN  LANCHBERY 

Resident  Choreographer  —  KENNETH  MacMILLAN 

Principals  of  the  Royal  Ballet: 

SVETLANA  BERIOSOVA        DAVID  BLAIR        DESMOND  DOYLE        LESLIE  EDWARDS 

MARGOT  FONTEYN*        CHRISTOPHER  GABLE        ALEXANDER  GRANT 

STANLEY  HOLDEN        RONALD  HYND        GERD  LARSEN        DONALD  MacLEARY 

RUDOLF  NUREYEV*        ANNETTE  PAGE        MERLE  PARK        GEORGINA  PARKINSON 

KEITH  ROSSON        LYNN  SEYMOUR        BRIAN  SHAW        ANTOINETTE  SIBLEY 

GRAHAM  USHER        FRANKLIN  WHITE 


*  Guest  Artists 


Company  of  175  with  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mil    C    I    r         U    A    I     I        268  TREMONT  STREET 
U    O    I    t~         n    A    L    L  BOSTON  02116 

TUE.  EYE.,  MAY  25  thru  SUN.  EVE.,  MAY  30 

Repertory 

(The  Royal  Ballet  will  announce  casting  on  or  about  May  16) 

Tue.  Eve.,  May  25  at  8:  GISELLE  (full-length) 

Wed.  Eve.,  May  26  at  8:  SWAN  LAKE  (full-length) 

Thur.  Eve.,  May  27  at  8:   THE  DREAM  — LA  BAYADERE  — THE  INVITATION 

Fri.  Eve.,  May  28  at  8:  GISELLE 

Sat.  Mat.,  May  29  at  2:30:   THE  DREAM  — LES  BICHES  — LES  PATINEURS 

Sat.  Eve.,  May  29  at  8:   LES  PATINEURS  — A  WEDDING  BOUQUET  — THE  DREAM 

Sun.  May  30,  Mat.  at  2:30,  Eve.  at  8:  SWAN  LAKE 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  CHOICEST  SEATS 

to  Royal  Ballet,  Music  Hall,  268  Tremont  Street,  Boston  02116.    Make 
checks  payable  to  Royal  Ballet.   Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

PRICES  —  Evenings:  Orchestra  $8.50,  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 

Balcony  $8.50,  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Sat.  &  Sun.  Matinees:  Orchestra  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3.00 

Balcony  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3.00,  $2.50 

NOTE:  Tickets  will  be  filled  on  a  post-mark  basis.  All  tickets 
will  be  mailed  May  12.  No  telephone  orders,  please. 

Opening  night,  Tue.  Eve.,  May  25:  All  $8.50  tickets  purchased  by  Diabetes  Foundation,  170 
Pilgrim  Road,  Boston  02115.  All  remaining  prices  available  by  mail  order  from  Music  Hall. 
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"La  Vironniere."  According  to  Guido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place 
and  reported  it  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  October  10,  1931,  it 
had  "the  comfortable  look  of  an  old  country  house  built  without  econ- 
omy of  space  or  material,  a  shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the 
automobiles  which  streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of 
the  Rue  Nationale  close  by."  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  his  score.  "The  pure  air  of  the 
Isere  Valley,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "the  peacefulness  of 
the  country,  a  very  beautiful  garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house 
induced  us  to  settle  there  for  good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years." 
So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his 
work,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.  "I  fin- 
ished my  latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and 
plumbers.  My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from 
us,  used  to  come  to  see  me  every  day."  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained 
his  reluctance  to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be 
continually  on  hand  for  consultation.  The  composer  speaks  warmly  of 
this  cooperation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  "was  made 
particularly  pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 

THE   BOSTON   HOME,   INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE        •        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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Dushkin  followed  my  progress.  I  was  not  a  complete  novice  in  handling 
the  violin.  Apart  from  my  pieces  for  string  quartet  and  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Pulcinella,  I  had  had  occasion,  particularly  in  the  Histoire  du 
Soldat,  to  tackle  the  technique  of  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  But 
a  concerto  certainly  required  a  much  wider  field  of  experience.  To 
know  the  technical  possibilities  of  an  instrument  without  being  able  to 
play  it  is  one  thing;  to  have  that  technique  in  one's  fingertips  is  quite 
another.  I  realized  the  difference,  and  before  beginning  the  work  I 
consulted  Hindemith,  who  is  a  perfect  violinist.  I  asked  him  whether 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  play  the  violin  would  make  itself  felt  in  my  com- 
position. Not  only  did  he  allay  my  doubts,  but  he  went  further  and 
told  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  as  it  would  make  me  avoid 
a  routine  technique,  and  would  give  rise  to  ideas  which  would  not  be 
suggested  by  the  familiar  movement  of  the  fingers." 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncom- 
promising music,  as  "carved  in  stone."  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow, 
Mr.  Gatti  describes  the  first  as  "austere,  almost  tragic,"  the  second  as 
suggesting  "those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and 
melismatic."  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed 
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A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Brides  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385   BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE       •        MASS. 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 
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1-HOUR    FREE   PARKING  at   the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.    •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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and  concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took 
place  before  the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gatti  to 
the  then  unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about 
one-quarter  of  an  hour:  "The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,"  he 
said,  "can  no  longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.  For  a  Mozart, 
the  invention  of  the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say 
so,  the  maximum  effort;  all  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a 
certain  formalism,  or  at  least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over 
creative  fantasy.  It  is  understood  that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is 
always  great,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the 
pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the  developments  of  the  theme,  the  repeti- 
tions, refrains,  and  necessary  'cadenze,'  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 
"But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would 
be  easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music." 

[copyrighted] 
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July  30 

Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  7 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  4 
Roussel     Bacchus  and  Ariane 


A ugust  8 

Beethoven     Choral  Fantasia  (Serkin) 

Bartok     Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
(Serkin) 


July  31 

Tchaikovsky     Prelude,  Queen  of  Spades 
Prokofiev     Symphony  No.  6 
Beethoven     Violin  Concerto  (Stern) 

A ugust 1 

Charles  Munch,  Guest  Conductor 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  5 

Franck     Symphonic  Variations 
( Henriot-Schweitzer ) 

Ravel     Piano  Concerto 

( Henriot-Schweitzer) 

Ravel     La  Valse 

August  6 

Jean  Martinon,  Guest  Conductor 
Weber     Overture,  Der  Freischiitz 
Schumann     Symphony  No.  1 
Ravel     Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
Debussy     La  Mer 

August  7 

Jean  Martinon,  Guest  Conductor 
Martinon    Overture  for  a  Greek  Tragedy 
Stravinsky     Jeu  de  Cartes 
Berlioz     Fantastic  Symphony 


August  13 

Eleazav  Caivalho,  Gvzcst  Conductor 
Haydn     Symphony  No.  99 
Lutoslawski     Jeux  Venitiens 
Stravinsky     Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 

August  14 
Strauss     Don  Juan 
Copland     Music  for  a  Great  City 
Beethoven     Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
(Cliburn) 

A ugust 15 

Leopold  Stokowski,  Guest  Conductor 
Bach     Passacaglia  and  Fugue 
Schubert     "Unfinished"  Symphony 
Shostakovitch     Symphony  No.  5 

August  20 

Beethoven     Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 
Wagner     Lohengrin,  Act  I  (Amara, 
Konya,  Gorr,  Hines,  Dooley, 
Marsh,  Chorus  pro  Musica) 

A ugust 21 

Wagner     Lohengrin,  Act  II 

August  22 

Beethoven     Overture,  Leonore  No.  3 

Wagner     Lohengrin,  Act  III 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  IN  F  MINOR,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

npHE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.   He  suffered 
-■"  a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it   through  absorption  in   his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
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to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
oJ  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
Symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  Symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
the  Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a 
dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the 
reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably 
withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in 
his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with 
this  girl."   Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more 
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sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before 
his  Iriend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode  (which 
according  to  recently  published  letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been 
supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out 
the  exact  relation  between  the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits 
more  than  once.  He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight 
always,  and  the  days  of  his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back 
(in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream; 


*  Some  connection  between  the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he  became 
engaged  to  Antonina  lvanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the 
Symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko ; 
there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24), 
and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his 
wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by 
his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in 
a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration 
of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  con- 
valescent worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three  movements. 
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something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name, 
my  likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a 
meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-power.  Everything  1  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelli- 
gence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane 
self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On   the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more   than  any 
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The  Trustees,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  and  the  members 
of  the  Orchestra  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
Council  and  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  their  enthusiasm  and  significant 
support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Although  the  Orchestra's  winter  season  concludes 
with  this  concert,  may  we  remind  you  that  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  is  always  available  to  every- 
one interested  in  the  work  of  the  Orchestra. 
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other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
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intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  Symphony  and  his  opera, 
Eugene  Onegin  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  checks.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
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out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  Symphony—  "our  Symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  Symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  1  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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PASTENE  WINES 


Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 
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BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 

Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Michel  Sasson 
Raymond  Sird 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Giora  Bernstein 
Minot  Beale 
Michael  Vitale 
Amnon  Levy 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Peter  Schenkman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Thomas  Newell 

Harry  Shapiro 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  27 


80th  Season 
April  27  —  June  27 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mondays  through  June  1.  There  will  be 
no  concert  on  Sunday,  June  13. 


■ 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Orifice  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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"Financial  Cabinet"  team  calls  on  /customers  for  current  investment  review 


JL.  tJti 


iAiijiiii 


Two  men  from  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  are  arriving  for  one  of  the 
periodic  conferences  which  we  feel  are 
essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  personal  financial  affairs.  One  is  an 
Administrative  Officer,  the  other  an  Invest- 
ment Officer.  They  work  well  together,  and 
their  friendly,  professional  guidance  is 
appreciated  and  relied  upon  by  these  cus- 
tomers. □  Any  number  of  factors  may 
dictate  the  need  for  a  re-appraisal  of  one's 
financial  plans.  Changes  in  your  family 
responsibilities,  a  business  promotion, 


retirement  or  an  inheritance  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  promptly.  As  a 
part  of  any  re-evaluation,  your  portfolio 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  latest 
business  developments,  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  the  international  climate.  □  If 
this  approach  makes  sense  to  you,  why  not 
plan  to  discuss  your  financial  problems  with 
our  specialists  to- 
day. Write  us  a  let- 
ter, or  telephone  TO  I  IQT  fflll 
Area  Code  617  LI        *  IVLl  3  lco  IRS 

2-9450,  Ext.  226.  ©  100  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 02106 


SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 


TUNE  IN  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WGRB 1330  AM/FM  102.5  •  SATURDAYS  8:25-10:30  P.  M. 


SYMPHONY     HALL 

EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

1965-1966 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

TUESDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

of  Ten  Concerts 

at  8:30 

OCTOBER  4  FEBRUARY  15 

NOVEMBER  16  FEBRUARY  22 

DECEMBER  14  MARCH  15 

DECEMBER  28  MARCH  29 

JANUARY  18  APRIL  19 

The  opening  concert  will  be  given 
on  Monday  instead  of  Tuesday 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 

To  assure  your  present  location  they  should  be  returned 
by  May  15  th. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  consult  the 

SEASON  TICKET  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 

CO  6-1492 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1964-1965 

Bach Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Alfred  Krips  VII     February  2 

Sinfonia  from  Cantata  No.  174 
VII     February  2 

Beethoven    Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I     September  29 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

X     April  20 

Berlioz Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

VIII     February  16 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

II     November  3 

Brahms    "Academic  Festival"  Overture,  Op.  80 

I  September  29 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 
Soloist:   Grant  Johannesen  IX     March  9 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

X     April  20 

Carter Variations  for  Orchestra 

V     December  22 

Debussy Iberia  ("Images,"  No.  2) 

VIII     February  16 

Delius "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden," 

Intermezzo  from  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

II  November  3 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major  (Op.  10) 

IV     December  8 

Haydn The  Seasons  ("Die  Jahreszeiten") 

Soloists:  Helen  Boatwright,  Charles  Bressler,  Thomas  Paul; 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Chorus,  Edward  F.  Gilday,  Director 

VI    January  5 

Kodaly Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 

IV     December  8 

Mahler Symphony  No.  6,  in  A  minor 

III     November  17 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel)  V     December  22 

Piston Symphony  No.  8 

IX     March  9 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

VIII    February  16 

Roussel Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

VIII     February  16 
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Schubert Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  minor,  "Tragic" 

V     December  22 

Schuller Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 

IV     December  8 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.   115 

III     November  17 

Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

I  September  29 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

II  November  3 

Strauss   .        "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

IX     March  9 

Stravinsky "Agon,"  Ballet 

VII     February  2 

Concerto  in  D  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:   Joseph  Silverstein  X     April  20 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  6 

II     November  3 

Wagner Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

(Dawn;  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey;  Interlude,  Act  I; 
Prelude  to  Act  II;  Siegfried's  Death;  Conclusion) 

VII     February  2 

Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducted  the  concert  on  November  3; 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  on  December  22,  and  Charles  Munch  on  February  16. 
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For  information  about  space  and  rates  in 
THE    BOSTON    POPS    PROGRAM 

Call 

Advertising  Department,  Symphony  Hall 

Commonwealth  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


"Say  it  with  Flowers" 
Flowers  Telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  world 

Open  Evenings  FLOWER  SHOPS,  INC.    248  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

Sundays  and  Holidays   KEnmore  6-2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus. 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


ROBERT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

PIANO 

Scholarship  Student,  Naples  Conservatory;  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Phone  227-8591  (please  call  10  a.m.)  •  Boston,  Mass. 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  chauncy  street 
cambridge,  massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 
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BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    CELEBRITY    SERIES 
AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 

Associates:    Anne  Harper  and  Walfer  Pierce 

1965-1966  FESTIVAL  OF 
6  VISITING  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS: 

$33     •     $27     •     $21 

Orders  Now:   CELEBRITY  SERIES,  535  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC,  ANCERL,   Conductor 
MOSCOW   PHILHARMONIC,   KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 

with  Vishnevskaya,  Soprano  Soloist 
PITTSBURGH   SYMPHONY,  STEINBERG,  Conductor 

with  Istomin,  Soloist 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  SZELL,  Conductor 
CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY,   RUDOLF,  Conductor 

with  Arrau,  Soloist 
HOUSTON  SYMPHONY,  SIR  JOHN   BARBIROLLI,  Conductor 


7-Event  Selective  Series:    $28     $23     $18     $14 

Check  Any  7  of  the  19  events  listed  below 

ROYAL  DANISH  BALLET  Sun.  eve.,  Oct.   3 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  Tues.  eve.,  Oct.  12 

Szymon  Goldberg,  conductor  and  violin  soloist 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  brilliant  Soviet  pianist Sun.  aft.,  Oct.  17 

CZECH  PHILHARMONIC,  Ancerl,  conductor Fri.  eve.,  Oct.  22 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET  Sun.  aft.,  Oct.  24 

LOEWENGUTH  STRING  QUARTET  from  Paris  Sun.  aft.,  Nov.  7 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY,  Steinberg,  conductor Sun.  aft.,  Nov.  14 

Eugene  Istomin,  piano  soloist 

MARILYN  HORNE,  coloratura  mezzo-soprano Sun.  aft.,  Nov.  21 

RUDOLF  SERKIN Sun.  aft.,  Dec.   5 

DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Soviet  violinist Wed.  eve.,  Dec.  15 

PAGANINI  QUARTET Sun.  aft.,  Jan.  16 

VIENNA  OCTET Sat.  eve.,  Jan.  29 

ISAAC  STERN Sun.  aft.,  Feb.  13 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  Szell,  Conductor Wed.  eve.,  Feb.  16 

HANS  RICHTER-HAASER,  leading  German  pianist Sun.  aft.,  Feb.  20 

GINA  BACHAUER,  distinguished  Greek  pianist Sun.  aft,  Feb.  27 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY,  Rudolf,  conductor Sat.  eve.,  Mar.   5 

Claudio  Arrau,  piano  soloist 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  conductor Wed.  eve.,  Mar.  30 

VAN  CLIBURN  Fri.  eve.,  Apr.    1 

EXTRA  EVENTS  to  Series  Subscribers  ONLY  at  prices  listed: 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC  ($6.50,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3) Mon.  eve.,  Nov.    1 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  ($5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50) Sun.  aft.,  Jan.  30 

BOLSHOI   BALLET  ($10,  $9,  $8,  $6.50,  $5,  $4) Tue.  eve.,  Apr.  12 


You  choose  wisely  when  you  choose 

BALZXWIISr 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HA  6-0775 


ERICH  LEINSDORF 
Mmsu  Chttcior 
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&****  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

symSony^  chamber  players 

ORCHESTRA 

i  INAUGURAL    CONCERT 

SANDERS  THEATRE 

Sunday         November  8,  1964         8:30 

.     .     Program     .     . 

Beethoven    Serenade  in  D  major  for  Flute,  Violin  and  Viola,  Op.  25 

Entrata:  Allegro  -  Tempo  ordinario  d'un  Menuetto  -  Allegro 
molto  -  Andante  con  Variationi  -  Allegro  scherzando  e  vivace  - 
Adagio:  Allegro  vivace  disinvolto. 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Joseph  Silverstein 
Burton  Fine 

Mozart  Quartet  in  F  major  for  Oboe,  Violin,  Viola 

and  Cello,  K.  370 

Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Rondo :  Allegro. 

Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein 
Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 

intermission 

Beethoven    Septet  in  E-flat  major  for  Violin,  Viola,  Cello, 

Double  Bass,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  Op.  20 

Adagio  -  Allegro  con  brio  -  Adagio  cantabile  -  Tempo  di  Men- 
uetto -  Tema :  Andante  con  variazioni  -  Scherzo :  Allegro  molto 
e  vivace  -  Andante  con  moto  alia  Marcia  -  Presto. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 

Georges  Moleux,  Gino  Cioffi 

James  Stagliano,  Sherman  Walt 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  give  two  more  Sunday  evening 
concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre  this  season.  They  will  be  presented  on  February  7 
and  March  14,  1965. 

Mail  orders  for  the  two  concerts  will  be  accepted  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office,  Box  CP,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115  beginning  Monday,  November 
9.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4  for  each  performance.  With 
mail  orders  please  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  also  be  heard  at  Hunter  College 
Playhouse,  New  York  on  December  7,  February  1,  March  22  and  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  5. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  formed  its  first  players  into  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  present  public  concerts  of  chamber 
music.  With  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  Players 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  will  also  serve  as  Music  Director  of  the  new  ensemble, 
said,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  fortunate  to  have  among  its 
members  a  number  of  splendid  chamber  music  players,  to  whom  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  most  refined  music  is  an  artistic  necessity.  As  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  I  rejoice  that  we  can  give  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  players,  the  most  complete  'coverage'  of  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  only  major  symphony  orchestra 
in  this  country  to  sponsor  such  an  activity  for  its  solo  players.  The  repertoire 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  include  chamber  music 
written  for  strings,  winds,  and  brasses  as  well  as  string  trios,  quartets,  and 
wind  quintets.  With  the  variety  of  instrumentation  available  among  the  first 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chamber  Players  will  be  drawing  from 
the  broadest  range  of  the  chamber  music  repertoire  from  the  pre-Baroque 
to  contemporary  periods. 

In  addition  to  their  public  concerts  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  will  also  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recordings. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Georges  Moleux,  bass 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


GlNO  ClOFFI,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
James  Stagliano,  French  horn 
Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
William  Gibson,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  tympani 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


■ 
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ORCHESTRA 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

SANDERS  THEATRE 

Sunday  February  7  8:30 


.    .    Program    .    . 

Copland  Vitebsk  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin,  Claude  Frank 

Fine  Fantasia  for  String  Trio 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo;  Scherzo:  allegro  molto  ritmico; 
Lento  assai  tranquillo 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 

Mozart    Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon  and  Horn,  K.  452 

Largo  —  Allegro  moderate;  Larghetto;  Rondo:  allegretto 
Claude  Frank,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi, 

Sherman  Walt,  James  Stagliano 
intermission 

Brahms     Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  C  minor,  Opus  60 
Allegro  non  troppo;  Scherzo:  allegro;  Andante; 
Finale:  allegro  commodo 

Claude  Frank,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 


Mr.  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  give  their  final  concert 
in  this  series  at  Sanders  Theatre  on  March  14,  1965.  The  program 
will  include  music  by  Carter,  Mozart,  Piston,  and  Spohr. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  formed  its  first  players  into  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  present  public  concerts  of  chamber 
music.  With  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  Players 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  will  also  serve  as  Music  Director  of  the  new  ensemble, 
said,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  fortunate  to  have  among  its 
members  a  number  of  splendid  chamber  music  players,  to  whom  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  most  refined  music  is  an  artistic  necessity.  As  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  I  rejoice  that  we  can  give  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  players,  the  most  complete  'coverage'  of  music." 

The  repertoire  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  include 
chamber  music  written  for  strings,  winds,  and  brasses  as  well  as  string  trios, 
quartets,  and  wind  quintets.  With  the  variety  of  instrumentation  available 
among  the  first  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chambers  Players  will 
be  drawing  from  the  broadest  range  of  the  chamber  music  repertoire  from 
the  pre-Baroque  to  contemporary  periods. 

In  addition  to  their  public  concerts  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  will  also  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recordings. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  yiola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Georges  Moleux,  base 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


GlNO  ClOFFI,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
James  Stagliano,  French  horn 
Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
William  Gibson,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  tympani 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 1 5 
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CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE 


Sunday 


March  14 


8:30 


.    .    Program    .    . 

Piston       Divertimento  for  Nine  Instruments  (1946) 
Allegro  —  Tranquillo  —  Vivo 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg, 

Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt, 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Alfred  Krips, 

Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin,  Georges  Moleux 

Mozart     Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Cello,  K.  292 
Allegro  —  Andante  —  Rondo :  Allegro 

Sherman  Walt,  Jules  Eskin 

Carter      Woodwind  Quintet  (1948) 
Allegretto  —  Allegro  giocoso 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg, 
Gino  Cioffi,  James  Stagliano,  Sherman  Walt 

intermission 

Spohr        Nonet,  Op.  31 

Allegro  —  Scherzo :  Allegro  —  Adagio  —  Finale :  Vivace 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg, 

Gino  Cioffi,  James  Stagliano,  Sherman  Walt, 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine, 

Jules  Eskin,  Georges  Moleux 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  formed  its  first  players  into  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  present  public  concerts  of  chamber 
music.  With  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  Players 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  will  also  serve  as  Music  Director  of  the  new  ensemble, 
said,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  fortunate  to  have  among  its 
members  a  number  of  splendid  chamber  music  players,  to  whom  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  most  refined  music  is  an  artistic  necessity.  As  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  I  rejoice  that  we  can  give  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  players,  the  most  complete  'coverage'  of  music." 

The  repertoire  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  include 
chamber  music  written  for  strings,  winds,  and  brasses  as  well  as  string  trios, 
quartets,  and  wind  quintets.  With  the  variety  of  instrumentation  available 
among  the  first  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chambers  Players  will 
be  drawing  from  the  broadest  range  of  the  chamber  music  repertoire  from 
the  pre-Baroque  to  contemporary  periods. 

In  addition  to  their  public  concerts  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  will  also  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recordings. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Georges  Moleux,  bass 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


GlNO  ClOFFI,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
James  Stagliano,  French  horn 
Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
William  Gibson,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  tympani 
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First  Concert .  .  .  Sunday,  January  10 

E.  Power  Biggs 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Fugue  in  C  Major 

(The  "Fanfare"  Fugue) 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Trio  Sonata  No.  1,  in  E  Flat 

Moderato  Adagio  Allegro 

Paul  Hindemith Sonata  No.  1  (1937) 

Massig  schnell  Sehr  langsam  Phantasie,  frei  Ruhig  bewegt 

Paul  Hindemith Sonata  No.  2  (1937) 

Lebhaft  Ruhig  bewegt  Fuge:  Massig  bewegt,  heiter 

James  Hewitt The  Battle  of  Trenton 

"A  Favorite  Historical  Military  Sonata  dedicated  to  General  Washington" 

Charles  Ives Variations  on  "America" 

Introduction,  Chorale,  and  Five  Variations 


Second  Concert  .  .  .  Sunday,  January  24 

Allan  Birney 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Flat 

Robert  Schumann Canon  in  B  Minor 


Olivier  Messiaen Serene  Alleluias 

Outburst  of  Joy 


Richmond  Browne 


Intersections  for  Organ  (1964) 
(First  Boston  Performance) 


Cesar  Franck Grande  piece  symphonique 


Third  Concert  .  .  .  Sunday,  February  14 

George  Faxon 

Trumpets:  Roger  and  Peter  Voisin 

John  Dunstable .  .  Agincourt  Hymn 

Arranged  by  E.  Power  Biggs 

Louis-Nicolas  Clerambault Suite  in  the  Second  Tone 

Plein  jeu  Duo  Trio  Basse  de  cromorne 

Recit  de  nazard  Caprice  sur  les  grands  jeux 

Johann  Pachelbel Ciacona  (Aria  and  Variations) 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Fantasia  in  G  Minor 

Henry  Purcell Voluntary  in  C  Major 

Arranged  by  E.  Power  Biggs     (for  Two  Trumpets  and  Organ) 

Franz  Liszt Introduction,  Allegro  and  Chorale 

from  the  Fantasia  on  "Ad  nos,  ad  salutarem  undam" 

Nancy  Plummer  Faxon Suite  for  Two  Trumpets  and  Organ 

Maestoso  Scherzo  Allegro 

(First  Performance) 

Maurice  Durufle Scherzo,  Opus  2 

Raffaele  Manari Studio  da  Concerto 
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Fourth  Concert  .  .  .  Sunday,  February  28 

Donald  Willing 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  Minor 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Fugue  A  la  Gigue 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  Minor 

Derek  Holman Prelude,  Air,  Fugue 

Thomas  Arne Gigue 

Cesar  Franck Cantabile 

Cesar  Franck Final 


H 
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Fifth  Concert  .  .  .  sunday,  march  28 

John  Ferris 

Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 
Trombone:  William  Gibson 
Percussion:  Everett  Firth 

Dietrich  Buxtehude Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F  Major 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach "O  Mensch,  bewein'  dein  Sunde  gross" 

from  the  Orgelbuchlein 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Toccata,  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  C  Major 

Olivier  Messiaen Verset  pour  la  fete  de  la  de*dicace  (1960) 

Cesar  Franck Chorale  in  A  Minor 

William  Hibbard  ....  Fantasy  for  Organ,  Trumpet,  Trombone  and  Percussion 


E.  POWER  BIGGS  was  born  in  Essex,  England,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  through  radio,  television 
and  recordings. 

ALLAN  BIRNE  Y  was  the  winner  of  the  1964  Organ  Competition  sponsored  by  Boston 
Chapter  of  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  is  a  native  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has 
studied  at  Yale,  Oberlin,  Coe  College  and  Salzburg. 

GEORGE  FAXON  is  the  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Trinity  Church  in  Copley 
Square,  Boston,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Church  Music  at  Boston  University.  He 
studied  with  Harold  Drake  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  and  with  Carl  Dolmetsch. 
He  has  recorded  extensively  and  is  well  known  by  his  recitals  throughout  the  country. 

DONALD  WILLING  is  the  Choir  Director  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Wellesley.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore.  He  has  given 
organ  recitals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  toured  Europe  in  1957.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Organ  Department  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

JOHN  FERRIS  is  the  University  Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  Harvard  University 
and  lecturer  on  Liturgical  Music  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  was  born  in  Michigan,  a 
pupil  of  Marcel  Dupr6  and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Sacred  Music  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  

THE  ORGAN  was  dedicated  in  1950  and  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  Symphony 
Hall.  It  was  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison,  head  of  Aeolian-Skinner  Organ  Company, 
Boston.    It  consists  of  4  manuals,  6  divisions,  81  ranks,  approximately  4800  pipes. 
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